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PEYERIL  OF  THE  PEAK 


'  If  my  naden  should  at  any  time  remark  that  I  am 
particularly  dull,  they  may  be  assured  there  is  a  design 
under  it.' — BriHah  Enofyist, 


INTRODUCTION  TO  PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK 


Ip  I  had  valued  my  own  repatataon,  as  it  is  said  I  ought  in 
pradenoe  to  have  done»  I  might  have  now  diawn  a  line,  and 
remained  for  life,  or  (who  knows  t)  perhaps  for  some  yean  after 
death,  the  'ingenious  author  of  WaverleyJ  I  was  not^  how- 
eyer,  more  desirous  of  this  sort  of  immOTtality,  which  might 
have  lasted  some  twenty  or  thirty  yean,  than  Falstaff  of  the 
embowelling  which  was  promised  him  after  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  his  patron  the  Prince  of  Wales,  'finbowel'd?  Ifyou 
embowel  me  to-day,  yon  may  powder  and  eat  me  to-morrow ! ' 

If  my  occupation  aa  a  romancer  wero  taken  from  me,  I  felt  I 
should  have  at  a  late  hour  in  life  to  find  me  out  another ;  whan 
I  could  haidly  expect  to  acquire  those  new  tricks  which  are 
proverbially  said  not  to  be  learned  by  those  dogs  who  are 
getting  old.  Besides,  I  had  yet  to  leam  from  the  public  that 
my  intrusions  wero  disagreeable ;  and  while  I  was  eixiured  with 
some  patience,  I  felt  I  had  all  the  reputation  which  I  greatly 
coveted.  My  memory  was  well  storod,  both  with  historioal, 
local,  and  traditional  notices,  and  I  had  become  almost  as 
licenised  a  plague  to  the  public  as  the  well-remembered  beggar 
of  the  ward,  whom  men  distinguish  by  their  favour,  perhaps 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  ti^ey  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
giving  him  alms,  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  their  daily 
promenade.  The  genend  fact  is  undeniable:  all  men  grow 
old,  all  men  must  wear  out ;  but  men  of  ordinary  wisdom,  how- 
ever awaro  of  the  general  fiict,  axe  unwilling  to  admit  in  their 
own  case  any  spemal  instances  of  lailuro.  Indeed,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  themselves  to  distinguish  the  effects  <k  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada's  apoplexy,  and  axe  not  unwilling  to 
pass  over  in  their  composition,  as  instances  of  mero  carelessuess 
or  bad  luck,  what  othen  may  consider  as  symptoms  of  mortal 
decay.  I  had  no  choice  save  that  of  absolutely  laying  aside 
the  pen,  the  use  of  which  at  my  time  of  life  was  become  a 
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habit,  or  to  continue  its  yagariee,  until  the  public  should  let 
me  plainly  understand  they  would  no  more  of  me — a  hint 
wl^oh  I  was  not  unlikely  to  meet  with,  and  which  I  was  deter- 
mined to  take  without  waiting  for  a  repetition.  This  hint, 
that  the  reader  may  plainly  understand  me,  I  was  determined 
to  take  when  the  publication  of  a  new  Waverley  novel  should 
not  be  the  subject  of  some  attention  in  the  literary  world.* 

An  accidental  circumstance  decided  my  choice  of  a  subject 
for  the  present  work.  It  was  now  seyeral  years  since  my 
immediate  younger  brother,  Thomas  Scott,  already  mentioned 
in  these  notes,  f  had  resided  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  having  access  to  the  registers  of  that  singular 
territory,  had  copied  many  of  them,  which  he  subjected  to  my 
perusal.  These  papers  were  put  into  my  hands  while  my 
brother  had  thoughts  of  making  some  literary  use  of  them,  I 
do  not  well  remember  what ;  but  he  never  came  to  any  decision 
on  that  head,  and  grew  tired  of  the  task  of  transcription.  The 
papers,  I  suppose,  were  lost  in  the  course  of  a  military  man's 
life.  The  tenor  of  them,  that  is,  of  the  most  remarkable, 
remained  engraved  on  the  memory  of  the  Author. 

The  interesting  and  romantic  story  of  William  Christian 
especially  struck  my  fancy.  I  found  the  same  individual,  as 
well  as  his  father,  particularly  noticed  in  some  memorials  of 
the  island,  preserved  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  published  in 
Dr.  Peck's  DendertUa  Cvrioaa.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of 
Edward,  formerly  governor  of  the  island ;  and  William  himself 
was  afterwards  one  of  its  two  Dempsters,  or  supreme  judges. 
Both  father  and  son  embraced  the  party  of  the  islanders,  and 
contested  some  feudal  rights  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  as 
king  of  the  island.  When  the  earl  had  su£fered  death  at 
Bolton-le-Moors,  Captain  Christian  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Boundheads,  if  they  might  be  so  called,  and  found  the 
means  of  holding  conmiunication  with  a  fleet  sent  by  the 
Parliament.  The  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliament 
by  the  insurgent  Manxmen.  The  high-spirited  countess  and 
her  son  were  axrested  and  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were 
long  detained,  and  very  indifferently  treated.  When  ^e 
restoration  took  place,  the  countess,  or  by  title  the  queen- 
dowager  of  the  idand,  seized  upon  William  Dh6ne,  or  Fair- 
haired  William,  as  William  Christian  was  tenned,  and  caused 
him  to  be  tried  and  executed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 

*  [See  Lookhart's  LiA  qf  Scott,  vol.  vii.  pp.  117-190.] 
t  [See  fToMrcey,  Introaactlon,  p.  zxl.] 
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ifdandy  for  haying  dethroned  his  liege  mistreBB  and  impriflcmed 
her  and  her  famUy.  BomanoerSy  and  readers  of  romanoe^  will 
generally  allow  that  the  fate  of  Christian,  and  the  oontnuat  of  his 
character  with  that  of  the  high-minded  but  vindictiye  Countess 
of  Derby,  famous  during  the  civil  wars  for  her  valiant  defence 
of  Latham  House,  contained  the  essence  of  an  interesting  tale. 
I  have,  however,  dwelt  little  either  on  the  death  of  William 
Christian  or  on  the  manner  in  which  Charles  II.  viewed  that 
stretch  of  feudal  power,  and  the  heavy  fine  which  he  imposed 
upon  the  Derby  estates  for  that  stretch  of  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  countess  had  been  g^lty.  Far  less  have  I  given  any  opinion 
on  the  justice  or  guilt  of  that  action,  whi(£  is  to  thu  day 
judged  of  by  the  people  of  the  island  as  they  happen  to  be 
connected  with  the  sufferer,  or  perhaps  as  they  may  look  back 
with  the  eyes  of  favour  upon  the  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads  of 
those  contentious  days.  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  have  done 
injury  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman  or  any  of  his  descend* 
ants  in  his  person;  at  the  same  time  I  have  most  willingly 
given  his  representative  an  opportunity  of  stating  in  this  edition 
of  the  Novel  what  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
his  ancestor,  and  the  reader  will  find  the  exposition  in  the 
Notices,  for  which  Mr.  Christian  desires  admission.*  I  could 
do  no  less,  considering  the  polite  and  gentlemanlike  manner  in 
which  he  stated  feelings  concerning  his  ancestry,  to  which  a 
Scotsman  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  indififerent. 

In  another  respect,  Mr.  Christian  with  justice  complains, 
that  Edward  Christian,  described  in  the  romance  as  the  brother 
of  the  gentleman  executed  in  consequence  of  the  countess's 
arbitraiy  act  of  authority,  is  pourtrayed  as  a  wretch  of  un- 
bounded depravity,  having  only  ingenuity  and  courage  to 
rescue  him  horn  abhorrence,  as  well  as  hatred.  Any  personal 
allusion  was  entiroly  undesigned  on  the  part  of  the  Author. 
The  Edward  Christian  of  the  tale  is  a  mere  creature  of  the 
imagination.  Conunentators  have  naturally  enough  identified 
him  with  a  brother  of  William  Christian,  named  Edward,  who 
died  in  prison  after  being  confined  seven  or  eight  years  in  Peel 
Castie,  in  the  year  1650.  Of  him  I  had  no  access  to  know  any- 
thing ;  and  as  I  was  not  awaro  that  such  a  person  had  existed, 
I  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  traduced  his  character.  It 
is  sufficient  for  my  justification  that  thero  lived  at  the  period 
of  my  story  a  person  named  Edward  Christian,  '  with  whom 
connected,  or  by  whom  begot,'  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  but  who 

^  See  Appendix  No.  I. 
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we  know  to  haye  been  engaged  in  such  aotions  as  may  imply 
his  haying  been  guilty  of  anything  bad.  The  fact  is,  that  upon 
the  25th  June  1680,  Thomas  Blood,  the  famous  crownnstealery 
Edward  Christian,  Arthur  O'Brien,  and  others,  were  found 
guilty  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  taking  away  the 
life  and  character  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  but 
that  this  £dward  was  the  same  with  the  brother  of  William 
Christian  is  impossible,  since  that  brother  died  in  1650;  nor 
would  I  haye  used  his  christened  name  of  Edward,  had  I  sup- 
posed there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  connected  with  any  exist- 
ing family.  These  genealogical  matters  are  fully  illustmted  in 
the  notes  to  the  Appendix. 

I  ought  to  haye  mentioned  in  the  former  editions  of  this 
romance,  that  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby, 
represented  as  a  Catholic,  was,  in  fact,  a  French  Protestant. 
For  misrepresenting  the  noble  dame  in  this  manner,  I  haye 
only  Ludo's  excuse :  '  I  spoke  according  to  the  trick.'  In  a 
story  where  the  greater  part  is  ayowedly  fiction,  the  author  is 
at  liberty  to  introduce  such  yariations  from  actual  fact  as  his 
plot  requires,  or  which  are  calculated  to  enhance  it ;  in  which 
predicament  the  religion  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  during  the 
Popish  Plot,  appeared  to  fall.  If  I  haye  oyex^^timated  a 
romancer's  pri^eges  and  immunities,  I  am  atoud  this  is  not 
the  only,  nor  most  important,  case  in  which  I  haye  done  so. 
To  speak  big  words,  the  heroic  countess  has  far  less  grounds 
for  an  action  of  scandal  than  the  memory  of  Virgil  might  be 
liable  to  for  his  posthumous  scandal  of  Dido. 

The  character  of  Fenella,  which,  from  its  peculiarity,  made 
a  fayourable  impression  on  the  public,  was  far  from  being 
original  The  fine  sketch  of  M%non  in  WUhdm  Meiiter^t 
Lehrjdhre^  a  celebrated  work  from  tiie  pen  of  Qoethe,  gaye  the 
idea  of  such  a  being.  But  the  copy  will  be  found  greatly 
different  from  my  great  prototype;  nor  can  I  be  accused  of 
borrowing  anything,  saye  the  general  idea,  from  an  author,  the 
honour  of  his  own  country  and  an  example  to  the  authors  of 
other  kingdoms,  to  whom  all  must  be  proud  to  own  an 
obligation. 

Family  tradition  supplied  me  with  two  circumstances,  which 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  that  in  question.  The  first  is  an 
account  of  a  lawsuit,  taken  from  a  Scottish  report  of  adjudged 
cases,  quoted  in  Note  16,  p.  601.  The  other^--of  which  the 
editor  has  no  reason  to  doubt,  haying  often  heard  it  from  those 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  fact — relates  to  the  power  of  a 
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female  in  keeping  a  secret^  saroasticaUj  said  to  be  impossible, 
even  when  that  seoret  refers  to  the  exercise  of  her  tongue. 

In  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentuiy,  a  female  wanderer  came 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  Robert  Scott^  grandfather  of  the  present 
author,  an  opulent  farmer  in  Roxburghshire,  and  made  signs 
that  she  desiiied  shelter  for  the  night,  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  was  readily  granted.  The  next  day  the 
country  was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  departure  of  the 
wanderer  was  rendered  impossible.  She  remained  for  many 
days,  her  maintenance  adding  little  to  the  expense  of  a  con- 
siderable household ;  and  by  the  time  that  the  weather  grew 
milder,  she  had  learned  to  hold  intercourse  by  signs  with  the 
household  around  her,  and  could  intimate  to  them  that  she  was 
desirous  of  staying  where  she  was,  and  working  at  the  wheel 
and  other  employment,  to  compensate  for  her  food.  This  was 
a  compact  not  imfrequent  at  that  time,  and  the  dumb  woman 
entered  upon  her  thrift,  and  proved  a  useful  member  of  the 
patriarchal  household.  She  was  a  good  spinner,  knitter, 
carder,  and  so  forth,  but  her  excellence  lay  in  attending  to  the 
feeding  and  bringing  up  the  domestic  poidtry.  Her  mode  of 
whistling  to  call  them  together  was  so  peculiarly  elfish  and 
shnll,  that  it  was  thought  by  those  who  heard  it  more  like  that 
of  a  fairy  than  a  human  being. 

In  this  manner  she  lived  three  or  four  years,  nor  was  there 
the  slightest  idea  entertained  in  the  family  that  she  was  other 
than  l£e  mute  and  deprived  person  she  had  always  appeared. 
But  in  a  moment  of  surprise  she  dropped  the  mask  which  she 
had  worn  so  long. 

It  chanced  upon  a  Sundav  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  household  were  at  churdL  excepting  Dumb  Lizzie,  whose 
infirmity  waa  supposed  to  render  her  incapable  of  profiting  by 
divine  service,  and  who  therefore  stayed  at  home  to  take  change 
of  the  house.  It  happened  that,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen,  a  mischievous  shepherd-boy,  instead  of  looking  after 
his  flock  on  the  lea,  aa  was  his  duty,  slunk  into  the  house  to 
see  what  he  could  pick  up,  or  perhaps  out  of  mere  curiosity. 
Being  tempted  by  something  which  waa  in  his  eyes  a  nicety, 
he  put  forth  his  hand  unseen,  as  he  conceived,  to  appropriate 
it.  The  dumb  woman  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  in  the 
surprise  forgot  her  part,  and  exclaimed,  in  loud  Scotch  and 
with  distinct  articulation,  *  Ah,  you  little  deevO's  limb ! '  The 
boy,  terrified  more  by  the  character  of  the  person  who  rebuked 
him  than  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  been  taken  in 
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the  inaignifioant  offence^  fled  in  great  dismay  to  the  chuioh,  to 
cany  the  miiaculous  news  that  the  dumb  woman  had  found 
her  tongue. 

The  family  returned  home  in  great  surprise,  but  found  that 
their  inmate  had  relapsed  into  her  usual  mute  condition,  would 
oommunioate  with  them  only  by  signs,  and  in  that  manner 
denied  positively  what  the  boy  affirmed. 

From  this  time  confidence  was  broken  betwixt  the  other 
inmates  of  the  family  and  their  dumb,  or  rather  silent,  guest. 
Traps  were  laid  for  the  supposed  impostor,  all  of  whidbi  she 
skilfully  eluded ;  firearms  were  often  suddenly  dischaiged  near 
her,  but  never  on  such  occasions  was  she  seen  to  start.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  Lizsie  grew  tired  of  all  this 
mistrust,  for  she  one  morning  disappeared  as  she  came,  without 
any  ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

She  was  seen,  it  is  said,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  English 
Border,  in  perfect  possession  of  her  speech.  Whether  this  was 
exactly  the  case  or  not^  my  informers  wero  no  way  anxious  in 
inquiring,  nor  am  I  able  to  authenticate  the  fact.  The  shepherd- 
boy  lived  to  be  a  man,  and  always  averred  that  she  had  spoken 
distinctly  to  him.  What  could  be  the  woman's  reason  for 
persevering  so  long  in  a  disgniHe  as  lumecessaiy  as  it  was 
severe  could  never  be  guessed,  and  was  perhaps  the  conse- 
quence of  a  certain  aberration  of  the  mind.  I  can  only  add, 
that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  tale  to  be  perfectly 
authentic,  so  far  as  it  is  hero  given,  and  it  may  serve  to 
parallel  the  supposed  case  of  FeneUa. 

Abbotsford,  1st  JiUy  1831. 


PREFATORY  LETTER 

FKOM 

THE  REV.  DR.  DRYASDUST  OF  YORK 

TO 

CAPTAIN   CLUTTERBUCK, 
Residing  at  Fairy  Lodge,  near  Kennaquhair,  N.B. 


VSBT  WOBTHT  AND  DBAB  SiB, 

To  your  last  letter  I  might  have  answered,  with  the 
dassio^  Hcmd  equidem  invideo^  mtror  magis.  For  though  my 
oonvene,  from  infancy,  has  been  with  things  of  antiquity,  yet  I 
lore  not  ghosts  or  spectres  to  be  commentators  thereon ;  and 
truly  your  account  of  the  conyersation  you  held  with  our  great 
parent,  in  the  crypt,  or  most  intimate  recess,  of  the  publij^rs 
at  Edinburgh,  had  upon  me  much  the  effect  of  the  apparition 
of  Hector^B  phantom  on  the  hero  of  the  jEneid — 

Obettipni,  stetenmtqae  oonue. 

And,  as  I  said  above,  I  repeat  that  I  wondered  at  the  vision, 
without  envying  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  great  progenitor. 
But  it  seems  that  he  is  now  permitted  to  show  himsalf  to  his 
family  more  freely  than  fonnerly ;  or  that  the  old  gentleman  is 
turned  somewhat  garrulous  in  these  latter  days ;  or,  in  short, 
not  to  exhaust  your  patience  with  conjectures  of  the  cause,  I 
also  have  seen  me  vision  of  the  Author  of  Wcwerley.  I  do  not 
mean  to  take  any  undue  state  on  myself,  when  I  observe,  that 
this  interview  was  marked  with  circumstances  in  some  degree 
more  formally  complaisant  than  those  which  attended  your 
meeting  with  him  in  our  worthy  publisher's;  for  yours  had 
the  appearance  of  a  fortuitous  rencontre,  whereas  mine  was 


^ 
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preceded  by  the  commumoation  of  a  laige  roll  of  papen,  oon- 
taining  a  new  history,  called  Feveril  of  the  FeaL 

I  no  sooner  found  that  this  manusoript  consisted  of  a  narra- 
tive,  ronning  to  the  length  of  perhaps  throe  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  in  each  volume,  or  thereabouts,  than  it  instanUj  ooouned 
to  me  from  whom  this  boon  came;  and  haying  set  myself  to 
peruse  the  written  sheets,  I  be^yi  to  entertain  strong  ex- 
pectations that  I  mighty  peradyenture,  next  see  the  Author 
himself. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  a  marked  droumstanoe  that,  whereas 
an  inner  apartment  of  Mr.  Constable's  shop  was  thought  a 
place  of  sufficient  solemnity  for  your  audience,  our  venerable 
senior  was  pleased  to  affi>rd  mine  in  the  recesses  of  my  own 
lodgings,  intra  parieteiy  as  it  were,  and  without  the  chance  of 
interruption.  I  must  also  romark,  that  the  features,  form,  and 
dress  cl  the  eidolon,  as  you  well  term  the  apparition  of  our 
parent^  seemed  to  me  moro  precisely  distinct  than  was  vouch- 
safed to  you  on  the  former  occasion.  Of  this  hereafter;  but 
Heaven  forbid  I  should  glory  or  set  up  any  claim  of  superiority 
over  the  other  descendemts  of  our  common  parent  from  sucm 
decided  marks  of  his  preference.  La/us  propria  9ordet.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  honour  was  bestowed  not  on  my  person, 
but  my  cloth :  that  the  preferonce  did  not  elevate  Jonas  Dryas- 
dust over  Clutterbuck,  but  the  doctor  of  divinity  over  the 
captain.  Cedant  arma  togm — a  maxim  never  to  be  forgotten 
at  any  tune^  but  especially  to  be  romembered  when  the  soldier 
is  upon  half-pay. 

But  I  bethink  me  that  I  am  keeping  you  all  this  while  in 
the  porch,  and  wearying  you  with  long  inductions,  when  you 
would  have  me  properwrt  in  mediam  rem.  As  you  will,  it  shall 
be  done ;  for,  as  Us  Grace  is  wont  to  say  of  me  wittily,  *  No 
man  tells  a  story  so  well  as  Dr.  Dryasdust,  when  he  has  once 
got  up  to  the  starting-post.'     JocoBe  hoc     But  to  continue. 

I  had  skinuned  Uie  cream  of  the  narzatiye  which  I  had 
received  about  a  week  before,  and  that  with  no  small  cost  and 
pain ;  for  the  hand  of  our  paront  is  become  so  small  and  so 
crabbed  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  strong  magnifiers.  Feeling 
my  eyes  a  little  exhausted  towards  the  dose  of  the  second 
volume,  I  leaned  back  in  my  easy-chair,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  several  of  the  objections  which  have  brai  particularly 
urged  against  our  father  and  patron  might  not  be  considered 
as  applying,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  papers  I  had  just 
perused.     'Hero  are  figments  enough,'  said  I  to  myself,  'to 
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oonfuse  the  march  of  a  whole  histoiy — anaohrcHiiaiui  enough  to 
orenet  all  chronology  f  The  old  gentleman  hath  broken  all 
bounds :  abitt,  evatit^  entpU.* 

Ab  these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind,  I  fell  mto  a  fit 
of  musing,  which  is  not  uncoomion  with  me  after  dinner,  when 
I  am  altc^ether  alone,  or  have  no  one  with  me  but  my  curate. 
I  was  awfJce,  however ;  for  I  remembered  seeing,  in  the  embers 
of  the  fire,  a  representation  of  a  mitre,  with  the  towers  of  a 
cathedral  in  the  background ;  moreover,  I  recollect  gazing  for 
a  certain  time  on  the  comely  countenance  of  Dr.  Whiterose, 
my  uncle  by  the  mother's  side — ^the  same  who  is  mentioned  in 
Tne  Heart  of  Midlothian — ^whose  portrait^  graceful  in  wig  and 
canonicals,  hangs  above  my  mantelpiece.  Farther,  I  romember 
marking  tiie  flowers  in  the  frame  of  carved  oak,  and  casting  my 
eye  on  the  pistols  which  hang  beneath,  being  tiie  firearms  witik 
which,  in  the  eventful  year  1746,  my  unde  meant  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  I^ce  Charles  Edward;  for,  indeed,  so 
little  did  he  esteem  personal  safety  in  comparison  of  steady 
High  Churoh  principle,  that  he  waited  but  the  news  of  the 
Adventurer^s  reaching  London  to  hasten  to  join  his  standard. 

Such  a  dose  as  I  then  enjoyed,  I  find  compatible  with  in- 
dulging the  best  and  deepest  cogitations  which  at  any  time 
arise  in  my  mind.  I  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fonpy, 
in  a  state  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  which  I  consider  as  so 
highly  favourable  to  philosophy,  that  I  have  no  doubt  some  of 
its  most  distinguished  systems  have  been  composed  imder  its 
influence.  My  servant  is,  therefore,  instructed  to  tread  as  if 
upon  down ;  my  door-hinges  are  carefully  oiled,  and  all  appli- 
ances used  to  prevent  me  from  being  prematurely  and  harshly 
called  back  to  the  broad  waking-day  of  a  laborious  world.  My 
custom,  in  this  particular,  is  so  well  known,  that  the  very 
schoolboys  cross  the  alley  on  tiptoe,  betwixt  the  hours  of  four 
and  five.    My  cell  is  the  veiy  dwelling  of  Morpheus.    There 

is  indeed  a  bawling  knave  of  a  broom-man,  ^^uem  ego But 

this  is  matter  for  the  quartex^^essions. 

As  my  head  sunk  back  upon  the  easy-chair  in  the  philo- 
sophical mood  which  I  have  just  described,  and  the  eyes  of  my 
body  began  to  dose,  in  oider,  doubtless,  that  those  of  my 
understanding  might  be  the  mora  widely  opened,  I  was  startled 
by  a  knock  at  the  door,  of  a  kind  moro  authoritatively  boisterous 
than  is  given  at  that  hour  by  any  visitor  acquainted  witii  my 
habits.  I  started  up  in  my  seat,  and  heard  the  step  of  my 
servant  hunying  along  the  passage^  fdlowed  by  a  very  heavy 
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and  measured  pace,  which  shook  the  long  oak-floored  gallery  in 
such  a  manner  as  forcibly  to  arrest  my  attention.  '  A  stranger, 
sir,  just  arrived  from  Edinburgh  by  the  north  mail,  desires  to 
speak  with  your  reverence.'  Such  were  the  words  with  which 
Jacob  threw  the  door  to  the  wall;  and  the  startled  tone  in 
which  he  pronounced  them,  although  there  was  nothing  paiv 
ticular  in  the  annunciation  itself,  prepared  me  for  the  approach 
of  a  visitor  of  uncommon  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Author  of  Waverley  entered,  a  bidky  and  tall  man,  in  a 
travelling  great-coati  which  covered  a  suit  of  snuff-brown,  cut 
in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  the  great  Bambler.*  His  flapped 
hat — ^for  he  disdained  the  modem  frivolities  of  a  travelling-cap 
— was  bound  over  his  head  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  so 
as  to  protect  his  ears  from  cold  at  once  and  from  the  babble 
of  his  pleasant  companions  in  the  public  coach  from  which  he 
had  just  alighted.  There  was  somewhat  of  a  sarcastic  shrewd- 
ness and  sense  which  sat  on  the  heavy  penthouse  of  his  shaggy 
grey  eyebrow ;  his  features  were  in  other  respects  largely  shaped, 
and  rather  heavy  than  promising  wit  or  genius;  but  he  had  a 
notable  projection  of  the  nose,  similar  to  that  line  of  the  Latin 

poet — 

Immodiouin  smglt  pro  ouspide  rostrum. 

A  stout  walking-stick  stayed  his  hand ;  a  double  Barcelona  pro- 
tected his  neck ;  his  belly  was  something  prominent^ '  but  that's 
not  much ' ;  his  breeches  were  substantial  thick-set ;  and  a  pair 
of  top-boots,  which  were  slipped  down  to  ease  his  sturdy  calves, 
did  not  conceal  his  comfortable  travelling  stockings  of  lamb'd  ^ 
wool,  wrought,  not  on  the  loom,  but  on  wires,  and  after  the 
venerable  ancient  fashion  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
'  ridge-and-furrow.'  His  age  seemed  to  be  considerably  above 
fifty,  but  could  not  amount  to  threescore,  which  I  observed 
with  pleasure,  trusting  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  work  had 
out  of  him  yet ;  especially  as  a  general  haleness  of  appearance 
— ^the  compass  and  strength  of  his  voice,  the  steadiness  of  his 
step,  the  rotundity  of  his  calf,  the  depth  of  his  '  hem,'  and  the 
sonorous  emphasis  of  his  sneeze,  were  all  signs  of  a  constitution 
built  for  permanence. 

It  struck  me  forcibly,  as  I  gazed  on  this  portly  person,  that 
he  realised,  in  my  imagination,  the  Stout  Gentleman  in  No.  II., 
who  afibrded  such  subject  of  varying  speculation  to  our  most 
amusing  and  elegant  Utopian  traveller.  Master  Geofirey  Crayon. 

*  Dr.  SamoAl  Johnson,  author  of  Tht  SamlbUr  (IMttg). 
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Lodeed,  but  for  one  little  trait  in  the  conduct  of  the  said  Stout 
Gentleman — I  mean  the  gallantry  towards  his  landlady,  a  thing 
which  would  greatly  derc^te  from  our  senior's  character — I 
should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Master  Crayon  had,  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  actually  passed  his  time  in  the  yicinily  of 
the  Author  of  WdverUy.  But  our  worthy  patriarch,  be  it 
spoken  to  his  praise,  far  from  cultivating  the  society  of  the  fair 
sex,  seems,  in  avoiding  the  company  of  womankind,  rather  to 
imitate  the  humour  of  our  friend  and  relation,  Master  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  as  I  was  led  to  conjecture,  from  a  oironmstance  which 
occurred  immediately  after  his  entrance. 

Having  acknowledged  his  presence  with  fitting  thanks  and 
gratulations,  I  proposed  to  my  venerated  visitor,  as  the  refresh- 
ment best  suited  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  to  summon  my  cousin 
and  housekeeper.  Miss  Catharine  Whiterose,  with  the  tea- 
equipage  ;  but  he  rejected  my  proposal  with  disdain  worthy  of 
the  Laud  of  Monkbarns.  '  No  scandal-broth,'  he  exclaimed — *  no 
imidea'd  woman's  chatter  for  me.  Fill  the  frothed  tankard — 
alioe  the  fatted  rump ;  I  desire  no  society  but  yours,  and  no 
refreshment  but  what  the  cask  and  the  gridiron  can  supply.' 

The  beefirteak,  and  toast,  and  tankard  were  speedily  got 
ready;  and  whetJbier  an  apparition  or  a  bodily  presentation, 
my  visitor  displayed  dexterity  as  a  trencherman  which  might 
have  attracted  the  envv  of  a  hungry  hunter  after  a  fox-chase  of 
forty  miles.  Neither  did  he  fail  to  make  some  deep  and  solemn 
appeals  not  only  to  the  tankard  aforesaid,  but  to  two  decanters 
of  London  particular  Madeira  and  old  port ;  the  first  of  which 
I  had  extracted  from  its  ripening  place  of  depodtation  within 
reach  of  the  genial  warmth  of  the  oven ;  the  other,  from  a  deep 
crypt  in  mine  own  ancient  cellar,  which  whilom  may  have  held 
the  vintages  of  the  victors  of  the  world,  the  arch  being  com- 
posed of  Boman  brick.  I  could  not  help  admiring  and  con- 
gratulating the  old  gentleman  upon  the  vigorous  appetite  which 
he  displayed  for  the  genial  cheer  of  Old  England.  'Sir,'  was 
his  reply,  '  I  must  eat  as  an  Englishman  to  qualify  myself  for 
taking  my  place  at  one  of  the  most  select  companies  of  right 
English  spirits  which  ever  girdled  in  and  hewed  asunder  a 
mountainous  sirloin  and  a  generous  plum-pudding.' 

I  inquired,  but  with  all  deference  and  modesty,  whither  he 
was  bound,  and  to  what  distinguished  society  he  applied  a 
description  so  general.  I  shall  proceed,  in  humble  imitation 
of  your  example,  to  give  the  subsequent  dialogue  in  a  dramatic 
form,  unless  when  description  becomes  necessary. 

b 
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AaAkoT  of  Wfwerley.  To  whom  should  I  apply  such  a  descrip- 
tion, save  to  the  only  society  to  whom  it  can  be  thorough^ 
applicable — those  unerring  judges  of  old  books  and  old  wine — 
the  Boxburgh  Club  of  London  f  Have  you  not  heard  that  I 
have  been  chosen  a  member  of  that  society  of  select  biblio- 
maniacs?* 

Dryasdust.  (Rummaging  in  his  pocket.)  I  did  hear  some- 
thing of  it  from  Captain  Clutterbuck,  who  wrote  to  me — ay, 
here  is  his  letter — that  such  a  report  was  current  among  the 
Scottish  antiquaries,  who  were  mudi  alarmed  lest  you  should  be 
seduced  into  the  heresy  of  preferring  English  beef  to  seven-year- 
old  black-faced  mutton,  Maraschino  to  whisky,  and  turtle-soup 
to  cock-a-leekie ;  in  which  case,  they  must  needs  renounce  you 
as  a  lost  man.  '  But^'  adds  our  friend,  looking  at  the  letter,  his 
hand  is  rather  of  a  military  description,  better  used  to  handle 
the  sword  than  the  pen — 'our  friend  is  so  much  upon  the 
shun' — the  skuny  I  ^nk  it  is — 'that  it  must  be  no  light 
temptation  which  will  withdraw  him  from  his  incognito.' 

Author,  No  light  temptation,  unquestionably ;  but  this  is  a 
powerful  one,  to  hob-or-nob  with  the  lords  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  Althorpe  and  Hodnet,t  in  Madeira  negus,  brewed 
by  the  classical  Dibdin ;  to  share  those  profound  debates  which 
stamp  acciurately  on  each  '  small  volume,  dark  with  tarnished 
gold,'  its  colour,  not  of  S.  S.  but  of  R.  R. ;  to  toast  the  inmiortal 
memory  of  Caxton,  Valdarar,  Pynson,  and  the  other  fathers  of 
that  great  art  which  has  made  all,  and  each  of  us,  what  we  are. 
These,  my  dear  son,  are  temptations  to  which  you  see  me  now 
in  the  act  of  resigning  that  quiet  chimney -comer  of  life  in 
which,  unknowing  and  unknown — save  by  means  of  the  hope- 
ful family  to  which  I  have  given  birth — I  proposed  to  wear  out 
the  end  of  life's  evening  grey. 

So  saying,  our  venerable  friend  took  another  emphatic  touch 
of  the  tankard,  as  if  the  very  expression  had  suggested  that 
specific  remedy  against  the  evils  of  life  recommended  in  the 
celebrated  response  of  Johnson's  anchorite — 

*  The  Author  has  pride  in  recording  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  this  distinguished  association,  merely  as  the  Author  of  WoMorUy,  without  any  other 
designation ;  and  it  was  an  additional  inducement  to  throw  olf  the  masque  of  an  anony- 
mous author,  that  it  gives  him  a  right  to  occupy  the  vacant  chair  at  that  flastive  board. 

t  Althorpe,  the  seat  of  Uie  Barls  Spencer,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  contains 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  private  collection  of  early  printed  books  eittier  in  England 
or  elsewhere.  Full  Justice  oas  been  rendered  to  this  llbnuy  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dibdin, 
in  his  BQMoOieea  SptnctHaiuiy  and  his  jEde$  AUkorplawej  forming  seven  large  and  hand- 
some vqlumes,  profbsely  illustnted.  Mr.  Heber's  collection,  intended  for  his  seat  of 
Hodnet,  in  Hbropshire,  was  much  less  fortunate.  The  greater  portion  of  his  library 
remained  in  London,  until  the  entire  collection,  after  his  death,  was  dispersed  by  auction 
in  Uie  years  1884-1887  (Laing). 
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Gome,  my  lad,  «nd  drink  some  beer. 

When  he  had  placed  on  the  table  the  silver  tankaid,  and 
fetched  a  deep  sigh  to  collect  the  respiration  which  the  long 
draught  had  interrupted,  I  could  not  help  echoing  it  in  a  note 
so  pathetically  compassionate  that  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 
with  surprise.  '  How  is  this  ? '  said  he,  somewhat  angrily ;  '  do 
you,  the  creature  of  my  wiU,  grudge  me  my  preferment  ?  Have 
I  dedicated  to  you  and  your  fellows  the  best  hours  of  my  life 
for  these  seven  years  past ;  and  do  you  presume  to  grumble  or 
repine  because,  in  those  which  are  to  come,  I  seek  for  some 
enjoyment  of  life  in  society  so  congenial  to  my  pursuits  ? '  I 
humbled  myself  before  the  offended  senior,  and  professed  my 
innocence  in  all  that  could  possibly  give  him  displeasure.  SLe 
seemed  partly  appeased,  but  still  bent  on  me  an  eye  of  sus- 
picion, while  he  questioned  me  in  the  words  of  old  Norton,  in 
the  ballad  of  the  Ridng  in  ike  North  Country. 

Author,  What  wooldst  thoa  hAve.  Fhuioifl  Norton  f 

Thou  art  my  vonngeet  son  and  neir ; 
Something  lies  orooaing  at  thy  heart — 

Whate'er  it  be,  to  me  declare. 

DryaadwL  Craving,  then,  your  paternal  forgiveness  for  my 
presumption,  I  only  sighed  at  the  poesibOily  of  your  venturing 
yourself  amongst  a  body  of  critics  to  whom,  in  the  capacity  <^ 
skilful  antiquaries,  the  investigation  of  truth  is  an  especial 
duty,  and  who  may  therefore  visit  with  the  more  severe  censure 
those  aberrations  which  it  is  so  often  your  pleasure  to  make 
from  the  path  of  true  history. 

Author.  I  understand  you.  Tou  mean  to  say  these  learned 
persons  will  have  but  little  toleration  for  a  romance  or  a  ficti- 
tious narrative  founded  upon  histoxy  9 

Dryasdutt.  Why,sir,  I  do  rather  apprehend  that  their  respect 
for  the  foundation  will  be  such  that  they  may  be  apt  toqufurel 
with  the  inoonsistent  nature  of  the  superstructure;  just  as 
eveiy  classical  traveller  pours  forth  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
indignation  when,  in  travelling  through  Greece,  he  chances  to 
see  a  Turkish  kiosk  rising  on  tibie  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Author.  But  since  we  oazmot  rebuild  the  temple^  a  kiosk 
may  be  a  pretty  thing,  may  it  not?  Not  quite  oorrect  in  archi- 
tecture, strictly  and  dassioally  criticised ;  but  presenting  some- 
thing uncommon  to  the  eye,  and  something  fantastic  to  the 
imagination,  on  which  the  spectator  gasees  with  pleasure  of  the 
same  description  which  arises  from  the  perusal  of  an  Eastern  tale. 
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DrycuduH,  I  am  unable  to  dispute  with  you  in  metaphor, 
sir ;  but  I  must  say,  in  discharge  of  my  oonsoience,  that  you 
stand  much  censured  for  adulterating  the  pure  sources  of  his- 
torical knowledge.  You  approach  them,  men  say,  like  the 
drunken  yeoman  who,  once  upon  a  time,  polluted  the  crystal 
spring  which  supplied  the  thirst  of  his  family,  with  a  score  of 
sugar  loaves  and  a  hogshead  of  rum ;  and  thereby  converted  a 
simple  and  wholesome  beverage  into  a  stupifying,  brutifying, 
and  intoxicating  fluid,  sweeter,  indeed,  to  the  taste  than  the 
natural  lymph,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  more  seductively 
dangerous. 

Author .  I  allow  your  metaphor,  doctor;  but  yet,  though 
good  punch  cannot  supply  the  want  of  spring  water,  it  is,  when 
modestly  used,  no  malum  in  se ;  and  I  should  have  thought  it 
a  shabby  thing  of  the  parson  of  the  parish  had  he  helped  to 
drink  out  the  well  on  Saturday  night  and  preached  against  the 
honest,  hospitable  yeoman  on  Sunday  morning.  I  should  have 
answered  hun  that  the  vexy  flavour  of  the  liquor  should  have 
put  him  at  once  upon  his  guard ;  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  a 
drop  over  much,  he  ought  to  blame  his  own  imprudence  more 
than  the  hospitsdity  of  his  entertainer. 

Drycuduit.  I  profess  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  this  applies. 

AfOhor.  No ;  you  are  one  of  those  numerous  disputants  who 
will  never  follow  their  metaphor  a  step  farther  than  it  goes 
their  own  way.  I  will  explain.  A  poor  fellow,  like  mjsel^ 
weary  with  ransacking  his  own  barren  and  bounded  imagina- 
tion, looks  out  for  some  general  subject  in  the  hi:^  and  bound- 
less field  of  history,  which  holds  forth  examples  of  every  kind ; 
'lights  on  some  personage,  or  some  combination  of  circum- 
stances, or  some  striking  trait  of  maimers,  which  he  thinks 
may  be  advantageously  \vsed  as  the  basis  of  a  fictitious  narra- 
tive; bedizens  it  with  such  colouring  as  his  skill  suggests,  orna- 
ments it  with  such  romantic  ciroumstances  as  may  heighten  the 
general  effect,  invests  it  with  such  shades  of  character  as  will 
best  contrast  with  each  other,  and  thinks,  perhaps,  he  has  done 
some  service  to  the  public,  if  he  can  present  to  them  a  lively 
fictitious  picture,  for  which  the  original  anecdote  or  ciroumr 
stance  which  he  made  free  to  press  into  his  service  only  fur- 
nished a  slight  sketch.  Now  I  cannot  perceive  any  harm  in 
this.  The  stores  of  history  aro  accessible  to  every  one,  and 
are  no  more  exhausted  or  impoverished  by  the  hints  thus 
borrowed  from  them  than  the  fountain  is  drained  by  the  water 
which  we  subtract  for  domestic  purposes.    And  in  reply  to 
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the  sober  ohaige  of  falBehood  against  a  Danatire  axmotmoed 
positiTely  to  be  fictitious,  one  can  only  answer  by  Prior's 
exclamation — 

Odzooks,  must  one  sweftr  to  the  truth  of  a  song  t 

Dryoidiut,  Nay ;  but  I  fear  me  that  you  are  here  eluding 
the  charge.  Men  do  not  seriously  accuse  you  of  misrepresent- 
ing history;  although  I  assure  you  I  have  seen  some  grave 
treatises  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  contradict  your 
assertions. 

Author,  That  certainly  was  to  point  a  discharge  of  artillery 
against  a  wreath  of  morning  mist. 

Drycudust,  But  besides,  and  especially,  it  is  said  that  you 
are  in  danger  of  causing  history  to  be  neglected,  readers  being 
o(»itented  with  such  frothy  and  supeificial  knowledge  as  they 
acquire  from  your  works,  to  the  c^ect  of  inducing  them  to 
neglect  the  severer  and  more  accurate  sources  of  information. 

Author.  I  deny  the  consequence.  On  the  contnury,  I  rather 
hope  that  I  have  turned  the  attention  of  the  public  on  various 
points  which  have  received  elucidation  from  writers  of  more 
learning  and  research,  in  consequence  of  my  noveLei  having 
attached  some  interest  to  them.  I  might  give  instances,  but  I 
hate  vanity — I  hate  vanity.  The  history  of  the  divining-rod 
ifi  well  known :  it  is  a  slight^  valueless  twig  in  itself,  but  indi- 
cates, by  its  motion,  where  veins  of  precious  metal  are  con- 
cealed below  the  earth,  which  afterwards  enrich  the  adventurers 
by  whom  they  are  laboriously  and  carefuUy  wrought  I  claim 
•  no  more  merit  for  my  historical  hints ;  but  this  is  something. 

J)rya$du9t.  We  severer  antiquaries,  sir,  may  grant  that  this 
18  true ;  to  wit»  that  your  works  may  occasionally  have  put 
men  of  solid  judgment  upon  researches  which  they  would  not 
perhaps  have  otherwise  thought  of  undertaking.  But  this  will 
leave  you  still  accountable  for  miwleading  the  youngs  the  indo- 
lent^ and  the  giddy,  by  thrusting  into  their  hands  works  which, 
while  they  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  conveying  informa- 
tion  as  may  prove  perhaps  a  salve  to  their  consciences  for 
employing  their  leisure  in  the  perusal,  yet  leave  their  giddy 
brains  contented  with  the  crude,  uncertain,  and  often  false^ 
statements  which  your  novels  abound  with. 

Autkm'.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me,  reverend  sir, 
to  accuse  a  gentleman  of  your  cloth  of  cant ;  but,  pray,  is  there 
not  something  like  it  in  the  pathos  with  which  you  enforce 
these  dangers  ?    I  aver,  on  the  contrary,  that,  by  introducing 
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the  busy  and  the  youthful  to  'truths  severe  in  £ahy  fiction 
dressed,'*  I  am  doing  a  real  service  to  the  more  ingenious  and 
the  more  apt  among  them ;  for  the  love  of  knowledge  wants 
but  a  beginning — ^the  least  spark  will  give  fire  when  Uie  train 
is  properly  prepared  ;  and  haying  been  interested  in  fictitious 
adventures,  ascribed  to  an  historical  period  and  characters,  the 
reader  begins  next  to  be  anxious  to  learn  what  the  facts  really 
were,  and  how  far  the  novelist  has  justly  represented  them. 

But  even  where  the  mind  of  the  more  careless  reader 
remains  satisfied  with  the  light  perusal  he  has  afforded  to  a 
tale  of  fiction,  he  will  still  lay  down  the  book  with  a  degree  of 
knowledge,  not  perhaps  of  the  most  accurate  kind,  but  such  as 
he  might  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  Nor  is  this  limited  to 
minds  of  a  low  and  incurious  description ;  but»  on  the  contxaiy, 
comprehends  many  persons  otherwise  of  high  talents,  who^ 
nevertheless,  either  from  lack  of  time  or  of  perseverance,  are 
willing  to  sit  down  contented  with  the  slight  information  which 
is  acquired  in  such  a  manner.  The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
for  example,  having  quoted  in  conversation  some  fact  of 
English  history  rather  inacciuutely,  was  requested  to  name  his 
authority.  '  Shakspeare's  historical  plays,'  answered  the  con- 
queror of  Blenheim;  Hhe  only  Knglish  histoiy  I  ever  read  in 
my  life.'  And  a  hasty  reooUection  wUl  ooayinoe  any  of  n« 
how  much  better  we  are  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  English 
history  which  that  immortal  bard  has  dramadsed  than  with 
any  other  portion  of  British  story. 

Drycudtut,  And  you,  worthy  sir,  are  ambitious  to  render 
a  similar  service  to  posterity  f  • 

Author,  May  the  saints  forefend  I  should  be  guilty  of  such 
unfounded  vanity !  I  only  show  what  has  been  done  when 
there  were  giants  in  the  land.  We  pigmies  of  the  present  day 
may  at  least,  however,  do  something ;  and  it  is  well  to  keep  a 
pattern  before  our  eyes,  though  that  pattern  be  inimitable. 

Dryasohut.  Well,  sir,  with  me  you  must  have  your  own 
course ;  and  for  reasons  well  known  to  you  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  reply  to  you  in  argument.  But  I  doubt  if  idl  you  have 
said  will  reconcile  the  public  to  the  anachronisms  of  your 
present  volumes.  Here  you  have  a  Countess  of  Derby  fetched 
out  of  her  cold  grave  and  saddled  with  a  set  of  adventures 

*  The  doctor  bM  denied  the  Aufhor's  title  to  shelter  himself  under  this  qnot«tlon ; 
bat  the  Author  continues  to  think  himself  entitled  to  all  the  shelter  which,  threed. 
bare  as  it  is,  it  may  yet  be  able  to  afford  him.  The  truth  severe  applies  not  to  the 
nanatlTe  itacuf,  but  to  the  moral  it  conveys,  in  which  the  Author  has  not  been  thoiubt 
deflcientb  The '  fitiry  fiction '  is  the  conduct  of  the  story  which  the  tale  is  invented  to 
elucidate. 
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dated  twenty  years  after  her  death,  besides  bemg  given  up  as 
a  Catholic,  when  she  was  in  fact  a  zealous  Huguenot. 

Ati^ior,  She  may  sue  me  for  damages,  as  in  the  case  Dido 
vemts  Virgil. 

Drycudutt.  A  worse  fault  is,  that  your  mauners  are  even 
more  incorrect  than  usual.  Tour  Puritan  is  faintly  traced  in 
comparison  to  your  Cameronian. 

AvUior.  I  agree  to  the  charge ;  but  although  I  still  con< 
sider  hypocrisy  and  enthusiasm  as  fit  food  for  ridicule  and 
satire,  yet  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  fanaticism 
up  to  laughter  or  abhorrence  without  using  colouring  which 
may  give  offence  to  the  sincerely  worthy  and  religious.  Many 
things  are  lawful  which,  we  are  taught,  are  not  convenient; 
and  there  are  many  tones  of  feeling  which  are  too  respectable 
to  be  insulted,  though  we  do  not  altogether  sympathise  with 
them. 

Dryatdust.  Not  to  mention,  my  worthy  sir,  that  perhaps 
you  may  think  the  subject  exhausted. 

Author.  The  devil  take  the  men  of  this  generation  for 
putting  the  worst  construction  on  their  neighboiur's  conduct ! 

So  saying,  and  flinging  a  testy  sort  of  adieu  towards  me 
with  his  hand,  he  opened  the  door  and  ran  hastily  downstairs. 
I  started  on  my  feet  and  rang  for  my  servant^  who  instantly 
came.  I  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  stranger.  He 
denied  that  any  such  had  been  admitted.  I  pointed  to  the 
empty  decanters,  and  he — ^he — ^he  had  the  assurance  to  inti- 
mate that  such  vacancies  were  sometimes  made  when  I  had  no 
better  company  than  my  own.  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of  this  doubtful  matter,  but  will  certainly  imitate  your 
example  in  placing  this  dialogue,  with  my  present  letter,  at 
the  head  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  much, 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

JoKAB  Dryasdust. 

Mieho/dmas  Day,  1822, 
YoiiK. 
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CHAPTER  I 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  tdgh, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 
When  foul  words,  jeuooaieB,  and  feus, 
Set  folk  together  by  the  ears. 

BUTLEB. 

William,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  was,  or  supposed  himself 
to  be,  the  father  of  a  certain  WiUiam  Peyeril,  who  attended 
him  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  there  distinguished  himself. 
The  liberal-minded  monarch,  who  assumed  in  his  charters  the 
veritable  title  of  Gulielmus  Bastardus,  was  not  likely  to  let  his 
son's  illegitimacy  be  any  bar  to  the  course  of  his  royal  favour, 
when  the  laws  (^  Engliuid  were  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Norman  victor,  and  the  lands  of  the  Saxons  were  at  his  im- 
limited  disposal.  William  Peveril  obtained  a  liberal  grant  of 
property  and  lordships  in  Derbyshire,  and  became  the  erector 
of  that  Gothic  fortress  which,  hanging  over  the  mouth  of  the 
DeyO's  Cayem,  so  well  known  to  tourists,  gives  the  name  of 
Castleton  to  the  adjacent  village. 

From  this  feudal  baron,  who  chose  his  nest  upon  the 
{Hrinciples  on  which  an  eagle  selects  her  eyrie,  and  buUt  it  in 
such  a  fashion  as  if  he  had  intended  it^  as  an  Irishman  said  of 
the  Martello  towers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  puzzling  posterity, 
there  was,  or  conceived  themselves  to  be,  descended  (for  their 
pedigree  was  rather  hypothetical)  an  opident  family  of  knightly 
rank,  in  the  same  county  of  Derby.  The  great  fief  of  Castleton, 
with  its  adjacent  wastes  and  forests,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
they  contain,  had  been  forfeited  in  King  John's  stormy  days 
by  one  William  Peveril,  and  had  been  granted  anew  to  the 
Lord  Ferrers  of  that  day.  Yet  this  William's  descendants, 
though  no  longer  possessed  of  iHbat  they  alleged  to  have  been 
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their  original  piopert j,  were  long  distinguiahed  by  the  proud 
title  of  Peverils  of  the  Peak,  which  served  to  mark  their  high 
descent  and  lofty  pretensions. 

In  Charles  the  Seoond's  time,  the  representative  of  this 
andent  family  was  Sir  Geoffirey  Peveril,  a  man  who  had  many 

*  of  the  ordinaiy  attributes  of  an  old-faediioned  country  gentle- 
'    man,  and  very  few  individual  traits  to  diBtinguish  him  from 

\         the  general  portrait  of  that  worthy  class  of  mankind.    He  was 
'^vi  '  proud  of  Binall  advantages,  angry  at  small  disappointments, 

*  incapable  of  forming  any  resolution  or  opinion  abstracted  from 

*  his  own  prejudices;  he  was  proud  of  his  birth,  lavish  in  his 
housekeeping,  convivial  with  those  kindred  and  acquaintances 
who  woidd  allow  his  superiority  in  rank;  contentious  and 
quarrelsome  with  all  that  crossed  his  pretensions ;  kind  to  the 
poor,  except  when  they  plundered  his  game ;  a  Royalist  in  his 
political  opinions,  and  one  who  detested  alike  a  Roundhead,  a 
poacher,  and  a  Presbyterian.  In  religion,  Sir  Geoffirey  was  a 
High  Churchman  of  so  exalted  a  strain  that  many  thought  he 
still  nourished  in  private  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  which  his 
family  had  only  renounced  in  his  father's  time,  and  tiliat  he  had 
a  dispensation  for  conforming  in  outward  observances  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  There  was  at  least  such  a  scandal  amongst 
the  Puritans,  and  the  influence  which  Sir  Qeoffirey  Peveril 
certainly  appeared  to  possess  amongst  the  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire  seemed  to  give  countenance  to  the 
rumour. 

Such  was  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  might  have  passed  to  his  grave 
without  farther  distinction  than  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel, 
had  he  not  lived  in  times  which  forced  the  most  inactive  spirits 
into  exertion,  as  a  tempest  influences  the  sluggish  waters  of 
the  deadest  meer.  When  the  Civil  Wars  broke  oat,  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  proud  from  pedigree  and  brave  by  constitution, 
raised  a  regiment  for  tiie  King,  and  showed  upon  several 
occasions  more  capacity  for  command  than  men  had  heretofore 
given  him  credit  for. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  turmoil,  he  fell  in  love  with, 
and  married,  a  beautiful  and  amiable  young  lady  of  the  noble 
house  of  Stanley ;  and  hom  that  time  had  t£e  more  merit  in  his 
loyalty,  as  it  divorced  him  from  her  society,  unless  at  very 
brief  intervals,  when  his  duty  permitted  an  occasional  visit  to 
his  home.  Scorning  to  be  allured  from  his  military  duty  by 
domestic  inducements,  Peveril  of  the  Peak  fought  on  for 
several  rough  years  of  civil  war,  and  performed  his  part  with 
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sufSioient  gallantry,  until  his  regiment  was  stupriBed  and  out 
to  pieoes  hj  Pojntz,  Cromwell'B  enterprising  and  suocessful 
general  of  oayaky.  The  defeated  Cavalier  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and,  like  a  true  descendant  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  disdaining  submission,  threw  himself  into  his  own 
castellated  mansion,  which  was  attacked  and  defended  in  a 
siege  of  that  irregular  kind  which  caused  the  destruction  of  so 
many  baronial  residences  during  the  course  of  those  unhappy 
wars.  Martindale  Castle,  after  having  suffered  severely  from 
the  cannon  which  Cromwell  himself  brought  against  it,  was  at 
length  surrendered  when  in  the  last  extremity.  Sir  Qeofi&ey 
himself  became  a  prisoner,  and  while  his  liberty  was  only 
restored  upon  a  promise  of  remaining  a  peaceful  subject  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  future,  his  former  delinquencies,  as  they 
were  termed  by  the  ruling  party,  were  severely  punished  by  / 
fine  and  sequestration. 

But  neither  his  forced  promise  nor  the  fear  of  Mother  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  his  person  or  property  could  prevent 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  from  joining  the  gallant  Earl  of  Derby  the 
night  before  the  &tal  engagement  in  Wiggan  Lane,  where  the 
earl's  forces  were  dispersed.  Sir  Geofi&ey,  having  had  his  share 
in  that  action,  escaped  with  the  relics  of  the  Royalists  after  the 
defeat,  to  join  Charles  II.  He  witnessed  also  the  final  defeat 
of  Worcester,  where  he  was  a  second  time  made  prisoner ;  and 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  Cromwell  and  the  language  of  the  times, 
he  was  regarded  as  an  obstinate  Malignant^  he  was  in  great  * 
danger  of  having  shared  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  his  execution 
at  Bolton-le-Moor,  having  partaken  with  him  the  dangers  of 
two  actions.  But  Sir  Geoffirey^s  life  was  preserved  by  the 
interest  of  a  friend,  who  possessed  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Oliver.  This  was  a  Mr.  Bridgenorth,  a  gentleman  of  middh'ng 
quality,  whose  father  had  been  successful  in  some  commercial 
adventure  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  who  had 
bequeathed  his  son  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  addition 
to  the  moderate  patrimony  which  he  inherited  from  his  father. 

The  substantial,  though  small-sized,  brick  building  of  Moul- 
trassie  Hall  was  but  two  miles  distant  from  Martindale  Castle, 
and  the  young  Bridgenorth  attended  the  same  school  with  the 
heir  of  the  Peverils.  A  sort  of  companionship,  if  not  intimacy, 
took  place  betwixt  them,  which  continued  during  their  youthful 
sports — the  rather  that  Bridgenorth,  though  he  did  not  at 
heart  admit  Sir  Geoffirey's  cltums  of  superiority  to  the  extent 
which  the  other's  vanity  would  have  exacted,  paid  deference  in 
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a  reasonable  degree  to  Uie  reprefientatiTe  of  a  family  so  much 
more  ancient  and  important  than  his  own,  without  conceiving 
that  he  in  any  respect  degraded  himself  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  BridgenorUi  did  not»  howeyer,  cany  his  oomplaisanoe 
so  &ur  as  to  embrace  Sir  Qeoffirejr's  side  during  the  Civil  War. 
On  the  contrary,  as  an  active  justice  of  the  peace,  he  rendered 
much  assistance  in  airaying  the  militia  in  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament^  and  for  some  time  held  a  military  commission  in 
that  service.  This  was  partly  owing  to  his  religious  principles, 
for  he  was  a  aealous  Presbyterian,  partly  to  his  political  ideas^ 
which,  without  being  absolutely  democratical,  favoured  the 
popular  side  of  the  great  national  question.  Besides,  he  was 
a  moneyed  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent  had  a  shrewd  eye  to 
his  worldly  interest  He  understood  how  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  civil  war  afforded  of  advancing  his  fortune^  by 
a  dexterous  use  of  his  capital ;  and  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to 
perceive  that  these  were  likely  to  be  obtained  by  joining  the 
Parliament;  while  the  King's  cause,  as  it  was  managed,  held 
out  nothing  to  the  wealthy  but  a  course  of  exaction  and  com- 
pulsory loans.  For  these  reasons,  Bridgenorth  became  a  decided 
Soundhead,  and  all  friendly  communication  betwixt  his  neigh- 
bour and  him  was  abruptly  broken  asunder.  This  was  done 
with  the  less  acrimony  that»  during  the  Civil  War,  Sir  Geof&ey 
was  almost  constantly  in  the  field,  following  the  vacillating  and 
unhappy  fortunes  of  his  master ;  while  Major  Bridgenorth,  who 
soon  renounced  active  military  service^  resided  chiefly  in  Londcm, 
and  only  occasionally  visited  the  hall. 

Upon  these  visits,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  received  the 
intelligence  that  Lady  Pevenl  had  shown  much  kindness  to  Mrs. 
Bridgenorth,  and  had  actually  given  her  and  her  family  shelter 
in  Martindale  Castle  when  Moultrassie  Hall  was  threatened 
with  pillage  by  a  body  of  Prince  Rupert's  ill-disciplined  Cava- 
liers. This  acquaintance  had  been  matured  by  frequent  walks 
together,  which  the  vicinity  of  their  places  of  residence  suffered 
the  Lady  Peveril  to  have  with  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  who  deemed 
herself  much  honoured  in  being  thus  admitted  into  the  society 
of  so  distinguished  a  lady.  Major  Bridgenorth  heard  of  this 
growing  intimacy  with  great  pleasure,  and  he  determined  to 
repay  the  obligation,  as  far  as  he  could  without  much  hurt 
to  hunself,  by  interfering  with  all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  her 
unfortunate  husband.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  Major  Bridge- 
north's  mediation  that  Sir  Geoflrey's  life  was  saved  after  Uie 
battle  of  Worcester.    He  obtained  him  permission  to  compound 
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for  his  estate  on  easier  tenns  than  many  who  had  been  less 
obstinate  in  malignancy ;  and  finaUy,  when,  in  order  to  nuse 
the  money  to  pay  the  composition,  the  knight  was  obliged  to 
sell  a  considerable  portion  of  his  patrimony,  Major  Bridgenorth 
became  the  purchaser,  and  that  at  a  larger  price  than  had  been 
paid  to  any  Cavalier  under  such  circumstances  by  a  member 
of  the  Committee  for  Sequestrations.  It  is  true,  the  prudent 
committeeman  did  not,  by  any  means,  lose  sight  of  his  own 
interest  in  the  transaction,  for  the  price  was,  after  all,  very 
moderate,  and  the  property  lay  adjacent  to  Moultrassie  Hall, 
the  ralue  of  which  was  at  least  trebled  by  the  acquisition. 
But  then  it  was  also  true  that  the  unfortunate  owner  must 
baye  submitted  to  much  worse  conditions  had  the  committee- 
man used,  as  others  did,  the  full  advantages  which  his  situation 
gave  him ;  and  Bridgenorth  took  credit  to  himself  and  received 
it  from  oUiers,  for  havings  on  this  occasion,  fairiy  sacrificed  his 
interest  to  his  liberality. 

Sir  Geof&ey  Peveril  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  rather 
that  Mr.  Bridgenorth  seemed  to  bear  his  exultation  with  great 
moderation,  and  was  disposed  to  show  him  personally  the  same 
deference  in  his  present  sunshine  of  prosperity  which  he  had 
exhibited  formerly  in  their  early  acquaintance.  It  is  but  justice 
to  Major  Bridgenorth  to  observe  that  in  this  conduct  he  paid 
respect  as  much  to  the  misfortunes  as  to  the  pretensions  of  his 
far-descended  neighbour,  and  that,  with  the  frank  generosity  of 
a  blunt  Englishman,  he  conceded  points  of  ceremony,  about 
which  he  himself  was  indifferent,  merely  because  he  saw  that 
his  doing  so  gave  pleasure  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 

Pevenl  of  the  Peak  did  justice  to  his  neighbour's  delicacy, 
in  consideration  of  which  he  forgot  many  things.  He  f oigot 
that  Major  Bridgenorth  was  already  in  possession  of  a  fair  third 
of  his  estate,  and  had  various  pecuniary  claims  aflfecting  the 
remainder  to  the  extent  of  one-third  more.  He  endeavoured 
even  to  forget  what  it  was  still  more  difficult  not  to  remember, 
the  altered  situation  in  which  they  and  their  mansions  now 
stood  to  each  other. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  the  superb  battlements  and  turrets  of  1 
Martindale  Castle  looked  down  on  the  red  brick-built  hall,  as 
it  stole  out  from  the  green  plantations,  just  as  an  oak  in  Martin-  ^ 
dale  Chase  would  have  looked  beside  one  of  the  stunted  and  •  \y^ 
formal  young  beech-trees  with  which  Bridgenorth  had  graced  . 
his  avenue ;  but  after  the  siege  which  we  have  conunemorated/ 
the  enlarged  and  augmented  hall  was  as  much  predcHoodnant  in| 
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the  landscape  over  the  ahattered  and  blackened  nuns  of  the 
oaatle,  of  which  only  one  wing  was  left  habitable,  as  the  yoath- 
ful  beech,  in  all  its  yigour  of  shoot  and  bud,  would  appear  to 
the  same  aged  oak  stripped  of  its  boughs  and  rifted  bj  light- 
ning, one  half  laid  in  shivers  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
remaining  a  blackened  and  ungraceful  trunk,  rent  and  splintered, 
and  without  either  life  or  leaves.  Sir  Qeoffrey  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  two  neighbours 
were  exchanged  as  disadvantageously  for  himself  as  the  appear- 
ance of  their  mansions ;  and  that,  though  the  authority  of  the 
man  in  office  under  the  Parliament,  the  sequestrator  and  the 
committeeman,  had  been  only  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cavalier  and  the  Malignant,  they  would  have  been  as  effectual 
if  applied  to  procure  his  utter  ruin,  and  that  he  was  become  a 
client  while  his  neighbour  was  elevated  into  a  patron. 

There  were  two  considerations,  besides  the  necessity  of  the 
case  and  the  constant  advice  of  his  lady,  which  enabled  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  to  endure,  with  some  patience,  this  state  of  degra- 
dation. The  first  was,  that  the  politics  of  Major  Bridgenorth 
began,  on  many  points,  to  assimilate  themselves  to  his  own. 
As  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  not  an  utter  enemy  to  monarchy,  and 
had  been  considerably  shocked  at  the  unexpected  trial  and 
execution  of  the  King ;  as  a  civilian  and  a  man  of  property,  he 
feared  the  domination  of  the  military ;  and  though  he  wished  not 
to  see  Charles  restored  by  force  of  arms,  yet  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  to  bring  back  the  heir  of  the  royal  &mily,  on 
such  terms  of  composition  as  might  ensure  the  protection  of 
those  popular  immunities  and  privil^es  for  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  at  first  contended,  would  be  the  surest  and 
most  desirable  termination  to  the  mutations  in  state  afiairs 
which  had  agitated  Britain.  Indeed,  the  major's  ideas  on  this 
point  approached  so  nearly  those  of  his  neighbour  that  he  had 
wellnigh  suffered  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  had  a  finger  in  almost 
all  the  conspiracies  of  the  Royalists,  to  involve  him  in  the  un- 
fortunate rising  of  Penruddock  and  Groves  in  the  west,  in  which 
many  of  the  Presbyterian  interest,  as  well  as  the  Cavalier  party, 
were  engaged.  And  though  his  habitual  prudence  eventually 
kept  him  out  of  this  and  other  dangers.  Major  Bridgenorth  was 
considered,  during  the  last  years  of  Cromwell's  domination  and 
the  interregnum  which  succeeded,  as  a  disaffected  person  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  a  favourer  of  Charles  Stuart. 

But,  besides  this  approximation  to  the  same  political  opinions, 
another  bond  of  intimacy  united  the  families  of  the  castle  and 
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the  faaU.  Major  Bridgenorth,  fortunate,  and  eminentlj  so,  in 
all  his  worldly  transactiona,  was  yisited  by  weyere  and  reiterated 
misfortunes  in  his  fiimily,  and  became,  in  this  partioular,  an 
object  of  compassion  to  his  poorer  and  more  decayed  neighbour. 
Betwixt  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ciyil  War  and  the  Restoration, 
he  lost  suooesrively  a  family  of  no  less  than  six  children,  ap- 
parently through  a  delicacy  of  constitution,  which  cut  oS  the 
little  prattlers  at  the  early  age  when  they  most  wind  themselyes 
around  the  heart  of  the  parents. 

In  the  begmning  of  Uie  year  1658,  Major  Bridgenorth  was 
childless;  ere  it  ended,  he  had  adaughter,  indeed,  but  herlnrth 
was  purchased  \ij  the  death  of  an  affectionate  wife,  whose 
oonstitution  had  been  exhausted  by  maternal  grief,  and  by  the 
anxious  and  harrowing  reflection  that  from  her  the  children 
they  had  lost  deriyed  that  delicacy  of  health  which  proved 
tmable  to  undergo  the  tear  and  wear  of  existence.  The  same 
-voice  which  told  Bridgenorth  that  he  was  father  of  a  living  child 
(it  was  the  friendly  voice  of  Lady  Peveril)  communicated  to 
him  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  he  was  no  longer  a  husband. 
The  feelings  of  Major  Bridgenorth  were  strong  and  deep^  rather 
than  hasty  and  vehement ;  and  his  grief  assumed  the  form  of 
a  sullen  stupor,  from  which  neither  the  friendly  remonstrances 
of  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  did  not  fail  to  be  with  his  neighbour  at  this 
distressing  conjuncture,  even  though  he  knew  he  must  meet  the 
Presbyterian  pastor,  nor  the  ghostly  exhortations  of  this  latter 
person,  were  able  to  rouse  the  unfortunate  widower. 

At  length  Lady  Peveril,  with  the  ready  invention  of  a  female 
sharpened  by  the  sight  of  distress  and  the  feelings  of  sympathy, 
tried  on  the  sufferer  one  of  those  experiments  by  which  grief  is 
often  awakened  from  despondency  into  tears.  She  pUiced  in 
Bridgenordi's  anns  the  infant  whose  birth  had  cost  him  bo  dear, 
and  conjured  him  to  remember  that  his  Alice  was  not  yet  dead, 
since  she  survived  in  the  helpless  child  she  had  left  to  his 
paternal  care. 

'  Take  her  away — ^take  her  away ! '  said  the  imhappy  man, 
and  they  were  the  first  words  he  had  spoken :  Met  me  not  look 
on  her ;  it  is  but  another  blossom  that  has  bloomed  to  fade, 
and  the  tree  that  bore  it  will  never  flourish  more  ! ' 

He  almost  threw  the  child  into  Lady  Peveril's  arms,  placed 
his  hands  before  his  face,  and  wept  aloud.  Lady  Pevenl  did 
not  say  '  Be  comforted,'  but  she  ventured  to  promise  that  the 
blossom  should  ripen  to  fruit. 

'Never — never !' said  Bridgencnrth ;  'take  the  unhappy  chUd 
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awa J,  and  let  me  onlv  know  when  I  shall  wear  black  for  her. 
Wear  Uaok  1 '  he  exclfumed,  inteirapting  himaelf ,  '  what  other 
colour  ahall  I  wear  during  the  remainder  of  my  life) ' 

*  I  will  take  the  child  for  a  season^ '  said  Lady  Peveril, '  since 
the  sight  of  her  is  so  painful  to  you ;  and  the  little  Alice  shall 
(diare  the  nursery  of  our  Julian,  until  it  shall  be  pleasure  and 
not  pain  for  you  to  look  on  her.' 

*  That  hour  will  never  come,'  said  the  unhappy  father ;  '  her 
doom  is  written — she  will  follow  the  rest — God's  will  be  done. 
Lady,  I  thank  you — ^I  trust  her  to  your  care ;  and  I  thank  God 
that  my  eye  shall  not  see  her  dying  agonies.' 

Without  detaining  the  reader's  attention  longer  on  this 
painful  theme,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Lady  Peveril  did 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  mother  to  the  little  orphan;  and 
perhaps  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  her  judicious 
treatment  of  the  infant  that  its  feeble  hold  of  life  was  preserved, 
since  the  glimmering  spark  might  probably  have  been  altogether 
smothered,  had  it,  like  the  major's  former  children,  undergone 
the  over-care  and  over-nursing  of  a  mother  rendered  nervously 
cautious  and  anxious  by  so  many  successive  losses.  The  lady 
was  the  more  ready  to  undertake  this  charge,  that  she  herself 
had  lost  two  infant  children ;  and  that  she  attributed  the  pre- 
servation of  the  third,  now  a  fine  healthy  child  of  three  years 
old,  to  Julian's  being  subjected  to  rather  a  dififerent  course  of 
diet  and  treatment  than  was  then  generally  practised.  She 
resolved  to  follow  the  same  regimen  with  the  little  orphan 
which  she  had  observed  in  the  case  of  her  own  boy ;  and  it  was 
equally  successful.  By  a  more  sparing  use  of  medicine^  by  a 
^  bolder  admission  of  fresh  air,  by  a  firm,  yet  cautious,  attention 
'  to  encourage  rather  than  to  supersede  the  exertions  of  nature, 
the  puny  inf ant»  under  the  care  of  an  excellent  nurse,  gradually 
improved  in  strength  and  in  liveliness. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  like  most  men  of  his  frank  and  good-natured 
disposition,  was  naturally  fond  of  children,  and  so  much  com- 
passionated the  sorrows  of  his  neighbour  that  he  entirely  forgot 
his  being  a  Presbyterian,  until  it  became  necessary  tibat  the 
infant  should  be  christened  by  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion. 

This  was  a  trying  case :  the  father  seemed  incapable  of  giving 
direction,  and  that  the  threshold  of  Martindale  Castle  &ould 
be  violated  by  the  heretical  step  of  a  dissenting  deigyman  was 
matter  of  horror  to  its  orthodox  owner.  He  had  seen  the  famous 
Hugh  Peters,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other, 
ride  in  triumph  through  the  court-door  when  Martindale  was 
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BORendeied ;  and  the  Uttemeas  of  that  hour  had  entend  like 
ixoQ  into  hiB  souL  Yet  suoh  was  Lady  PeTeril's  influence  over 
the  prejudioea  of  her  husband,  that  he  was  induced  to  oonniye 
at  the  oeremonj  taking  place  in  a  remote  gaiden-houae^  which 
was  not  pfoperl J  within  the  preoinots  of  the  castle  wall.  The 
lady  even  daoed  to  be  present  while  the  ceremony  waspeifonned 
by  the  Beyerend  Maator  Solsgrace,  who  had  once  preached  a 
sennon  of  three  hours'  length  before  the  House  of  Commons^ 
upon  a  thanksgiTing  occasioQ  after  the  relief  of  Exeter.  Sir 
Geoffiwy  Peveril  took  care  to  be  absent  the  whole  day  from  the 
castle,  ;^and  it  was  only  from  the  great  interest  which  he  took 
in  the  washing,  perfuxningy  and  as  it  were  purification^  of  the 
aummer-house  that  it  could  have  been  guessed  he  knew  any- 
thing of  what  had  taken  place  in  it. 

But^  whatever  prejudices  the  good  knight  mi|^t  entertain 
against  his  neighbour's  fonn  of  religion,  they  did  not  in  any 
way  influence  his  feelings  towards  him  as  a  sufferer  under  severe 
affliction.  The  mode  in  which  he  showed  his  sympathy  was 
rather  singular,  but  exactly  suited  the  character  of  both,  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  stood  with  each  other. 

Morning  after  morning  the  good  baronet  made  Moultrassie 
Hall  the  termination  of  his  walk  or  nde^  and  said  a  single  word 
of  kindness  ashe  passed.  Sometimes  he  entered  theoldpariour 
where  the  proprietor  sat  in  solitary  wretchedness  and  despond- 
ency ;  but  more  frequently,  for  Sir  Qeofirey  did  not  pretend 
to  great  talents  of  conversation,  he  paused  on  the  terrace,  and 
stopping  or  halting  his  horse  by  the  latticed  window,  said  aloud 
to  the  melancholy  inmate,  *  How  is  it  with  you,  Master  Bndge* 
north  1  (the  knight  would  never  acknowledge  his  neighbom^s 
military  rank  of  major) ;  I  just  looked  in  to  bid  you  keep  a 
good  heart,  man,  and  to  tell  you  that  Julian  is  weU,  and  little 
Alice  is  wdl,  and  all  are  well  at  Martindale  CSastle.' 

A  deep  sigh,  sometimes  coupled  with  'I  thank  you,  Sir 
Geoffirey ;  my  grateful  duty  waits  on  Lady  Peveril,'  was  gener- 
ally Bridgenorth's  only  answer.  But  the  news  was  received 
on  the  one  part  with  the  kindness  which  was  designed  upon 
the  other;  it  gradually  became  less  painful  and  more  interest- 
ing; the  lattice  window  was  never  closed,  nor  was  the  leathern 
easy-chair,  which  stood  next  to  it,  ever  empty,  when  the  usual 
hour  of  the  baronef  s  momentary  visit  approached.  At  length 
the  expectation  of  that  passing  minute  became  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  thoug^to  of  poor  j^cidgenorth  turned  during  all  the 
rest  of  the  day.    Most  men  have  known  the  inflnence  of  subh 
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brief  but  ruling  moments  at  some  period  of  their  Uvea.  The 
moment  when  a  lover  passes  the  window  of  his  mistress,  the 
moment  when  the  epicure  hears  the  dinner-bell,  is  that  into 
which  is  crowded  the  whole  interest  of  the  day;  the  hours 
which  precede  it  are  spent  in  anticipation,  the  hours  which 
follow  in  reflection  on  what  has  passed;  and  fancy,  dwelling 
on  each  brief  circumstance,  gives  to  seconds  the  duration  cf 
minutes,  to  minutes  that  of  hours.  Thus,  seated  in  his  lonely 
chair,  Bridgenorth  could  catch  at  a  distance  the  stately  step  of 
Sir  Geoffi:ey,  or  the  heavy  tramp  of  his  war-horse,  Black  Hastings, 
which  had  borne  him  in  many  an  action;  he  could  hear  the  hum 
of  *  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,'  or  the  habitual  whistle 
of  '  Cuckolds  and  Boundheads,'  die  into  reverential  silence,  as 
the  knight  approached  the  mansion  of  affliction ;  and  then  came 
the  strong,  hale  voice  of  the  huntsman-soldier  with  its  usual 
greeting. 

By  degrees  the  communication  became  something  more  pro- 
tracted, as  Major  Bridgenorth's  grief,  like  all  human  feelings, 
lost  its  overwhelming  violence,  and  permitted  him  to  attend, 
in  some  degree,  to  what  passed  around  him,  to  discharge  various 
duties  whidii  pressed  upon  him,  and  to  give  a  share  of  attention 
to  the  situation  of  the  country,  distracted  as  it  was  by  the  con- 
tending factions,  whose  strife  only  terminated  in  the  Bestoration. 
Still,  however,  though  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
shook  which  he  had  sustained.  Major  Bridgenorth  felt  himself 
as  yet  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
see  his  infant ;  and  though  separated  by  so  short  a  distance 
from  the  being  in  whose  existence  he  was  more  interested  than 
in  anything  the  world  afforded,  he  only  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  windows  of  the  apartment  where  little  Alice  was  lodged, 
and  was  often  observed  to  watch  them  from  the  terrace,  as  they 
brightened  in  the  evening  under  the  influence  of  the  setting 
Sim.  In  truth,  though  a  strong-minded  man  in  most  respects, 
he  was  unable  to  lay  aside  the  gloomy  impression  that  this 
remaining  pledge  of  affection  was  soon  to  be  conveyed  to  that 
grave  which  had  already  devoured  all  besides  that  was  dear  to 
him ;  and  he  awaited  in  miserable  suspense  the  moment  when 
he  should  hear  that  symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady  had  b^gun 
to  show  themselves. 

The  voice  ol  Peveril  continued  to  be  that  of  a  comforter, 
until  the  month  of  April  1660,  when  it  suddenly  assumed  a 
new  and  different  tone.  '  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,' 
far  from  ceasing,  as  the  hasty  tread  of  Black  Hastings  came  up 
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the  avenue,  bore  burden  to  the  clatter  of  his  hoofe  on  the  payed 
oourtyardfas  Sir  Geoffirey  sprang  from  his  great  war-saddle,  now 
once  more  gamiahed  with  pistdb  of  two  feet  in  length,  and, 
armed  with  steel-eap,  back  and  breast^  and  a  truncheon  in  his 
hand,  he  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the  astonished  majoTi 
with  his  eyes  sparkling  and  his  cheek  inflamed,  while  he  called 
out,  'Up! — ^up,  neighbour!  No  time  now  to  mope  in  the 
chimney-corner!  Where  is  your  buff-coat  and  broadsword, 
mant  Take  the  true  side  once  in  your  life,  and  mend  past 
mistakes.  The  King  is  all  lenity,  man — all  royal  nature  and 
mercy.    I  will  get  your  full  pardon.' 

'What  means  all  this)'  said  Bridgenorth.  'Is  all  well  with 
you — all  well  at  Martindale  Castle,  Sir  Geoffirey  f ' 

'Well  as  you  could  wish  them,  Alice  and  Julian  and  alL 
But  I  have  news  worth  twenty  of  tiiat.  Monk  has  declared  at 
London  against  those  stinking  scoundrels  the  Bump.  Faix^iz 
is  up  in  Yorkshire  for  the  King — ^for  the  King,  man !  Church- 
men, Presbyterians,  and  all,  are  in  buff  and  bandolier  for  King 
Charles.  I  have  a  letter  from  Fairfax  to  secure  Derby  ana 
Chesterfield,  with  all  the  men  I  can  make.  D — ^n  him,  fine 
that  I  should  take  orders  from  him  1  But  never  mind  that ! 
all  are  friends  now,  and  you  and  I,  good  neighbour,  will  charge 
abreast,  as  good  neighbours  should.  See  there !  read — ^read- 
read  ;  and  tibien  boot  and  saddle  in  an  instant. 

Hey  for  oayaliars,  ho  for  QavBlierB, 
Pr^  for  cavalierB» 

Dab-s-dab,  dab-s-dnb, 

Have  at  old  Beebebub, 
Oliver  shakes  in  his  bier  1 ' 

After  thundering  forth  this  elegant  efFumon  of  lojeA  en- 
thusiasm, the  sturdy  Cavalier's  heart  became  too  full.  He 
threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and  exclaiming  '  Did  ever  I  think  to 
live  to  see  this  happy  day  I '  he  wept,  to  his  own  surprise,  as 
much  as  to  that  of  Bridgenorth. 

Upon  considering  the  crisis  in  which  the  country  was  placed, 
it  appeared  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  as  it  had  done  to  Fairfax  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  that  their  frank  em^ 
bracing  of  the  Boyal  ioterest  was  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic 
measure  which  they  could  adopt  in  the  droumstances,  when  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  men  were  seeking  refoge  from  the  uncer- 
tainty and  varied  oppression  attending  the  repeated  contests 
between  the  fiactions  of  Westminster  Hall  and  of  Wallingford 
House.    Accordingly,  he  joined  with  Sir  Geoffirey,  with  less 
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eiithuaiaflm  indeed,  but  with  equal  sincerity,  taking  such 
maaaures  as  seemed  proper  to  secure  their  part  of  the  country 
on  the  King's  behalf,  which  was  done  as  effectually  and  peace- 
ably as  in  other  parts  of  England.  The  neighbours  were  both 
at  Chesterfield  when  news  arrived  that  the  King  had  landed 
in  England ;  and  Sir  Geofirey  instantly  announced  his  purpose 
of  waiting  upon  his  Majesty,  even  before  his  return  to  the 
Castle  of  Martindale. 

'Who  knows,  neighbour,'  he  said,  'whether  Sir  €^eofi&ey 
PeverJl  will  ever  return  to  Martindale  ?  Titles  must  be  going 
amongst  them  yonder,  and  I  have  deserved  something  among 
the  rest.  Lord  Peveril  would  sound  well — or  stay.  Earl  <^ 
Martindale — ^no,  not  of  Martindale — Earl  of  the  Peak.  Mean- 
while, trust  your  affiiirs  to  me — I  will  see  you  secured.  I  would 
you  had  been  no  Presbyterian,  neighbour — a  knighthood — I 
mean  a  knight-bachelor,  not  a  knight-baronet — would  have 
served  your  turn  well.' 

'  I  leave  these  things  to  my  betters,  Sir  Qeofirey,'  said  the 
major,  *  and  desire  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  find  all  well  at 
Martindale  when  I  return.' 

'  You  will — ^you  will  find  them  all  well,'  said  the  baronet — 
'  Julian,  Alice,  Lady  Peveril,  and  all  of  thenL  Bear  my  com- 
mendations to  them,  and  kiss  them  all,  neighbour.  Lady  Peveril 
and  all ;  you  may  kiss  a  countess  when  I  come  back  :  all  will 
go  well  with  you  now  you  are  turned  honest  man.' 

'  I  always  meant  to  be  so.  Sir  Geoffrey,'  said  Bridgenorth, 
calmly. 

'Well — well — well,  no  offence  meant,'  said  the  knight,  'all 
is  well  now ;  so  you  to  Moultrassie  Hall,  and  I  to  Whitehall. 
Said  I  well,  aha  t  So  ho,  mine  host,  a  stoup  of  canary  to  the 
King's  health  ere  we  get  to  horse.  I  forgot,  neighbour,  you 
driiik  no  healths.' 

'  I  wish  the  King's  health  as  sincerely  as  if  I  drank  a  gallon 
to  it^'  replied  the  major;  'and  I  wish  you,  Sir  Geoffrey,  all 
success  on  your  journey,  and  a  safe  return.' 


CHAPTER  II 

Why  then,  we  will  hare  bellowing  of  beereB, 

Broaching  of  barrels,  brandishing  of  spigots  ; 

Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be  gore 

Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  yenison  and  nonltiv, 

Join'd  to  the  brave  heart's-blood  of  Jonn-a-fiarleyoom  f 

Old  Play. 

Whatbvib  rewards  Charles  might  have  condesoended  to  bestow 
in  aoknowledgment  of  the  sofferings  and  loyalty  of  Peyeril  of 
the  Peak,  he  had  none  in  his  disposal  equal  to  the  pleasuie 
whioh  Providence  had  reserved  for  Bridgenorth  on  his  return 
to  Derbyshire.  The  exertion  to  which  he  bad  been  summoned 
had  had  the  usual  effect  of  restoring  to  a  certain  extent  the 
activity  and  energy  of  his  character,  and  he  felt  it  would  be 
unbecoming  to  relapse  into  the  state  of  lethaigic  melancholy 
from  which  it  had  roused  him.  Time  also  had  its  usual  effect 
in  mitigating  the  subjects  of  his  regret;  and  when  he  had 
passed  one  day  at  the  ball  in  regretting  that  he  could  not 
expect  the  indirect  news  of  his  daughter's  health  which  Sir 
Qeofi&ey  used  to  communicate  in  his  almost  daily  call,  he 
reflected  that  it  would  be  in  every  respect  becoming  that  he 
should  pay  a  personal  visit  at  Martindale  Castle,  cany  thither 
the  remembnuices  of  the  knight  to  his  lady,  assure  her  of  his 
health,  and  satisfy  himself  respecting  that  of  his  dau^ter. 
He  armed  himself  for  the  worst :  he  <»illed  to  recolleotion  the 
thin  cheeks,  faded  eye^  wasted  hand,  pallid  lip,  which  had 
marked  the  decaying  h^th  of  all  his  foimer  infants. 

'I  shall  see,'  he  said,  'these  signs  of  mortality  once  more: 
I  shall  once  more  see  a  beloved  being  to  whom  I  have  given 
birth  gliding  to  the  grave  which  ought  to  inclose  me  long 
before  her.  No  matter !  it  is  unmanly  so  long  to  shxink  from 
that  which  must  be — Qod's  will  be  done ! ' 

He  went  accordingly,  on  the  subsequent  morning,  to  Mar- 
tindale Castle,  and  gave  the  lady  the  welcome  assuntnces  of 
her  husband's  safety,  and  of  his  hopes  of  pref ennent. 
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'For  the  firsts  may  Almighty  God  be  piaiaedl'  said  the 
Lady  Peveril ;  '  and  be  the  ol£er  aa  our  gracious  and  restored 
sovereign  may  will  it.  We  are  great  enough  for  our  means, 
and  have  means  sufficient  for  contentment^  though  not  for 
splendour.  And  now  I  see,  good  Master  Bric^nort^  the  folly 
of  putting  faith  in  idle  presentiments  of  eyH.  So  often  bad 
Sir  Geoffirey's  repeated  attempts  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  led 
bim  into  new  misfortunes,  that  when,  the  other  morning,  I  saw 
him  onoe  more  dressed  in  his  fatal  armour,  and  h^^  the 
sound  of  his  trumpet^  which  had  been  so  long  silent^  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  I  saw  his  shroud  and  heard  his  death-knell.  I  say 
this  to  you,  good  neighbour,  the  rather  because  I  fear  your 
own  mind  has  been  harassed  with  anticipations  of  impending 
calamity,  which  it  may  please  God  to  avert  in  your  case  as  it 
has  done  in  mine ;  and  here  comes  a  sight  which  bears  good 
assurance  of  it.' 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  as  she  spoke,  and  two 
lovely  children  entered.  The  eldest^  Julian  Peveril,  a  fine  boy 
betwixt  four  and  five  years  old,  led  in  his  hand,  with  an  air  df 
dignified  support  and  attention,  a  little  girl  of  eighteen  months, 
who  rolled  and  tottered  along,  keeping  herself  with  difficulty 
upright  by  the  assistance  of  her  elder,  stronger,  and  masculine 
companion. 

Bridgenorth  cast  a  haaty  and  fearful  glance  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  daughter,  and,  even  in  that  glimpse,  perceived, 
with  exquisite  delight,  that  his  fears  were  unbounded.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  the  child, 
though  at  first  alarmed  at  the  vehemence  of  his  caresses, 
presently,  aa  if  prompted  by  nature,  smiled  in  reply  to  them. 
Again  he  held  her  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  examined  her 
more  attentively;  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  complexion  of 
the  young  cherub  he  had  in  his  arms  was  not  the  hectic  tinge 
of  disease,  but  the  clear  hue  of  ruddy  health ;  and  that,  though 
^  her  little  frame  was  slight,  it  was  firm  and  springy. 

'  I  did  not  think  that  it  could  have  been  thus,'  he  said,  look- 
ing to  Lady  Peveril,  who  had  sat  observing  the  scene  with  great 
pleasure ;  'but  praise  be  to  God  in  the  first  instance,  and  next, 
thanks  to  you,  madam,  who  have  been  His  instrument.' 

'Julian  must  lose  his  playfellow  now,  I  suppose T  said  the 
lady;  'but  the  hall  is  not  distant,  and  I  will  see  my  little 
ohiEtfge  often.  Dame  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at  Moultrassie, 
has  sense,  and  is  careful.  I  will  tell  her  the  rules  I  have 
observed  with  little  Alice,  and ' 
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'God  forbid  my  girl  shoiild  eyer  oome  to  MonltnuniV  said 
Major  Bridgenorih,  hastily ;  '  it  has  been  the  graye  of  her  race. 
The  air  of  the  low  gnnmds  suited  them  not ;  or  there  is  perhaps 
a  fate  connected  with  the  mansion.  I  will  seek  for  her  some 
other  place  of  abode/ 

'  That  you  shall  not,  under  your  favour  be  it  spoken,  Major 
Bridgenortibi,'  answered  the  lady.  *If  you  do  so,  we  must 
suppose  that  you  are  under?aluing  my  qualities  as  a  nurse.  If 
she  goes  not  to  her  father's  house,  she  shall  not  quit  mine.  I 
will  keep  the  little  lady  as  a  pledge  of  her  safety  and  my  own 
skill ;  and  since  you  are  afraid  of  the  damp  of  the  low  grounds, 
I  hope  you  will  come  here  frequently  to  visit  her.' 

This  was  a  proposal  which  went  to  the  heart  of  Major  Bridge- 
north.  It  was  precisely  the  point  which  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  arrive  at,  but  which  he  saw  no  chance  of  attaining. 

It  is  too  well  known  that  those  whose  families  are  long 
pursued  by  such  a  fatal  disease  as  existed  in  his  become,  it  may 
be  said,  superstitious  respecting  its  fatal  effects,  and  ascribe  to 
place,  droumstance,  and  individual  care  much  more  perhaps 
than  these  can  in  any  case  contribute  to  avert  the  fatality  of 
constitutional  distemper.  Ladv  Peveril  was  aware  that  this 
was  peculiarly  the  impression  of  her  neighbour ;  that  the  depres- 
mon  of  his  spirits,  the  excess  of  his  care,  the  feverishness  ol  his 
apprehensions,  the  restraint  and  gloom  of  the  solitude  in  which 
he  dwelt,  were  really  calculated  to  produce  the  evil  which  most 
of  all  he  dreaded.  She  pitied  him,  she  felt  for  him,  she  was 
grateful  for  former  protection  received  at  his  hands,  she  had 
become  interested  in  the  child  itself.  What  female  fadls  to  feel 
such  interest  in  the  helpless  creature  she  has  tended  f  And  to 
sum  the  whole  up,  the  dame  had  a  share  of  human  vanity ;  and 
being  a  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful  in  her  way,  for  the  character 
was  not  then  confined  to  the  old  and  the  foolish,  she  was  proud 
of  the  skill  by  which  she  had  averted  the  probable  attacks  of 
hereditary  malady,  so  inveterate  in  the  hanlj  of  Bridgenorth. 
It  needed  not,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  that  so  many  reasons 
should  be  assigned  for  an  act  of  neighbourly  humanity ;  but 
civil  war  had  so  lately  torn  the  countiy  asunder,  and  broken  all 
the  usual  ties  of  vicinage  and  good  neighbourhood,  that  it  was 
unusual  to  see  them  preserved  among  persons  of  different 
political  opinions. 

Major  Bridgenorth  himself  felt  this ;  and  while  the  tear  of 
joy  in  his  eye  showed  how  gladly  he  would  accept  Lady 
Peveril's  proposal,  he  could  not  help  stoting  the  obvious  incon- 
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venienoes  attendant  upon  her  Bd&eme^  though  it  was  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  would  gladly  hear  them  overruled.  '  Madam/  he 
said,  'your  kindneae  makea  me  the  happieat  and  most  thankful 
of  men ;  hut  can  it  be  oonsiatent  with  your  own  oonyenienoe  t 
Sir  Geofirey  has  his  opmions  on  many  points  whioh  have 
differed,  and  probably  do  still  difibr,  from  mine.  He  is  high- 
bom,  and  I  of  middhng  parentage  only.  He  uses  the  Chunsh 
Service,  and  I  the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster ' 

'  I  hope  you  will  find  prescribed  in  neither  of  them,'  said  the 
Lady  Pevenl,  '  that  I  may  not  be  a  mother  to  your  motherless 
child.  I  trusty  Master  Bridgenorth,  the  joyful  Restoration  of 
his  Majesty,  a  work  wrought  by  the  direct  hand  of  Providence, 
may  be  the  means  of  dosing  and  healing  all  civil  and  religious 
dissensions  among  us,  and  tiiat^  instead  of  showing  the  superior 
purity  of  our  fai^  by  persecuting  those  who  think  otherwise 
from  ourselves  on  doctrinal  points,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
its  real  Christian  tendency,  by  emulating  each  other  in  actions 
of  good-will  towards  man,  as  the  best  way  of  showing  our  love 
to  God.' 

'  Tour  ladyship  speaks  what  your  own  kind  heart  dictates,' 
answered  Bridgenorth,  who  had  his  own  share  of  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  time ;  '  and  sure  am  I,  that  if  all  who  call 
themselves  loyalists  and  Cavaliers  thought  like  you — ^and  like 
my  friend  Sir  Geoffrey  (this  he  added  after  a  moment's  pause, 
bdng  perhaps  rather  complimentary  than  sincere),  we,  who 
thought  it  our  duty  in  time  past  to  take  anns  for  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  against  arbitraxy  power,  might  now  sit  down  in 
peace  and  contentment.  But  I  wot  not  how  it  may  fall.  Tou 
have  sharp  and  hot  spirits  amongst  you;  I  wiU  not  say  our 
power  was  always  moderately  used,  and  revenge  is  sweet  to  the 
race  of  fallen  Adam.' 

'  Come,  Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  gaily, 
'these  evil  omeniogs  do  but  point  out  conclusions  which, 
unless  they  were  so  anticipated,  are  most  unlikely  to  come  to 
pass.    You  know  what  Shakspeare  says — 

To  fly  the  boar  before  the  boar  poisnea 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  ns, 
And  make  porsait  when  he  did  mean  no  chase. 

But  I  crave  your  pardon ;  it  is  so  long  since  we  have  met  that 
I  forgot  you  love  no  play-books.' 

'  With  reverence  to  your  ladyship,'  fnid  Bridgenorth, '  I  were 
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much  to  blame  did  I  need  tihe  idle  words  of  a  Warwickshire 
stroller  to  teach  me  my  grateful  duty  to  your  ladyship  on  this 
occasion,  which  appoints  me  to  be  directed  by  you  in  sdl  things 
which  my  conscience  will  permit.' 

'  Since  you  allow  me  such  influence,  then/  replied  the  Lady 
Peveril,  '  I  shall  be  moderate  in  exercising  it,  in  order  that  I 
may,  in  my  domination  at  least,  give  you  a  favourable  impres- 
sion of  the  new  order  of  things.  So,  if  you  will  be  a  subject 
of  mine  for  one  day,  neighbour,  I  am  going,  at  my  lord  and 
husband's  command,  to  issue  out  my  warrants  to  invite  the 
whole  neighbourhood  to  a  solemn  feast  at  the  castle  on  Thurs- 
day next ;  and  I  not  otAj  pray  you  to  be  personally  present 
yourself,  but  to  prevail  on  your  worthy  pastor  and  such 
neighbours  and  friends,  high  and  low,  as  may  think  in  your  own 
way,  to  meet  with  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  rejoice  on 
this  joyful  occasion  of  the  King's  Bfi»toration,  and  thereby  to 
show  that  we  are  to  be  henceforward  a  united  people.' 

The  Parliamentarian  major  was  considerably  embarrassed  by 
this  proposal.  He  looked  upwards  and  downwards  and  around^ 
cast  his  eye  first  to  the  oak-carved  ceiling,  and  anon  fixed  it 
upon  the  floor ;  then  threw  it  around  the  room  till  it  lighted 
on  his  child,  the  sight  of  whom  suggested  another  and  a  better 
train  of  reflections  than  ceiling  and  floor  had  been  able  to 
supply. 

'  Madam,'  he  said,  '  I  have  long  been  a  stranger  to  festivity, 
perhaps  from  constitutional  melancholy,  perhaps  from  the 
depression  which  is  natural  to  a  desolate  and  deprived  man,  in 
whose  ear  mirth  ia  marred,  like  a  pleasant  aii  when  performed 
on  a  mistuned  instrument.  But  tiiongh  neither  my  thoughts 
nor  temperament  are  jovial  or  mercunal,  it  becomes  me  to  be 
grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  good  He  has  sent  me  by  the  means 
of  your  ladyship.  David,  tide  man  after  God's  own  heart>  did 
wadi  and  eat  bread  when  his  beloved  child  was  removed; 
mine  is  restored  to  me,  and  shall  I  not  show  gratitude  under  a 
blessing,  when  he  showed  resignation  under  an  afSictionf 
Madam,  I  will  wait  on  your  gracious  invitation  with  acceptance, 
and  sudi  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  may  possess  influence,  and 
whose  presence  your  ladyship  may  desire,  shall  accompany  me 
to  the  festivity,  that  oiu:  Israel  may  be  as  one  people.' 

Having  spoken  these  words  witii  an  aspect  which  belonged 
more  to  a  martyr  than  to  a  guest  bidden  to  a  festival,  and 
having  kissed  and  solemnly  blessed  his  little  girl,  Major  Bridge- 
north  took  his  departure  for  Moultrassie  Hall. 

XV  2 


OHAPTBRrm 

Here's  neither  veiii  of  appetite  nor  mootlB  ; 
PEaj  Heaven  we  be  not  eoent  of  meet  on  Aiifth  1 

Old  Fkty. 

Enn  upon  oidinAry  oceaBieUM,  atid  wheie  means  wtire  ample,  a 
'  great  entertainment  in  those  days  was  not  iueh  a  ednecore  as  in 
modem  times,  when  the  lady  wha  piiasides  has  bat  to  intimate 
to  her  menials  t^ei  day  smd  hour  when  she  wills  it  to  take 
plaosi.  At  that  simple  period,  the  lady  was  expected  ta  enter 
deeply  into  the  anan^ment  and  provision  of  the  whole  afilBdr ; 
and  fiom  a  little  gallery,  which  oommunidated  with  her  own 
private  apartment^  and  looked  down  upon  the  kitchen,  her 
shrill  voioe  was  to  be  heard,  from  time  to  time,  like  that  c^  the 
wamiog  i^nrit  in  a  tempest^  rising  abe^e  the  clash  of  pots  and 
stew-pans,  the  creaking  of  spits,  the  clattering  of  marrow-boikes 
and  cleavers,  the  scolding  of  cooke^  and  all  the  other  various 
kinds  of  din  which  form  an  aceompaniment  to  di^essing  a  la^ 
dinn^. 

But  all  th»  toil  and  anxiety  was  more  than  doubled  in  the 
cade  of  the  approaching  feast  at  Ms^indale  Castle,  where  the 
pteskling  genius  of  the  festivity  was  scarce  provided  with 
adequate  means  to  carry  her  hospitable  purpose  into  effect. 
%  The  tyrannical  conduct  A  husbands;,  in  such  cases,  is  universal ; 
and  I  soacrce  know  one  householder  of  my  acquaintance  wh6  has 
not,  on  some  ill-omened  and!  most  inconvenient  season,  an- 
nounced  suddenly  to  his  innocent  helpmate  that  he  had  invited 

Some  odious  M^gor  Rock^ 
To  drop  in  at  six  o'clock^ 


to  the  great  disoomposiire  of  the  hdy,  and  the  discredit,  perteps, 
of  her  domestie  ami^em«nta 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  was  stiU  more  thoughtless;  for  he  had 
directed  his  lady  to  invite  the  whole  honest  men  of  the  neighs 
bourhood  to  make  good  cheer  at  Martindale  Castle,  in  honour 
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of  the  bleaaed  Bestoiation  of  his  moot  sacred  Majesty,  without 
preciaely  explainmg  whexe  the  proyinons  wero  to  come  from. 
l%e  deer-park  had  Iain  -waste  ever  since  the  si^ie ;  the  dovecot 
ootdd  do  little  to  famish  forth  such  an  entertainment;  the 
fish-ponds,  it  is  tme,  were  well  proyided  (which  the  neighbonr- 
ing  Presbyterians  noted  as  a  suspidoas  circumstance),  and 
game  was  to  be  had  for  the  shooting  upon  the  exteosiTe  heaths 
and  hills  of  Derbyshire.  Bat  these  were  only  the  secondary 
parts  of  a  banquet;  and  the  house-steward  uid  bailiff,  Lady 
Pererilli  only  eoadjutora  and  counsellors,  could  not  agree  how 
the  butcher-meat — ^the  most  substantial  part,  or,  as  it  wa*e,  the 
main  body  of  the  entertainment — ^was  to  be  supplied.  The 
hoQse^tewaid  threatened  the  sacrifice  of  a  fine  yoke  of  yoang 
bullocks,  which  the  bailifi^  who  pleaded  the  neoeesily  of  their 
agricultural  services,  tenaciously  resisted ;  and  Lady  Peveril's 
good  and  dutiful  nature  did  not  prevent  her  from  making  some 
impatient  reflections  on  the  want  of  consideration  of  her  absent 
kni^ity  who  had  thus  thoughtlessly  placed  her  in  so  embarraB»* 
ing  a  situation. 

These  leflections  were  scaffcdy  just^  if  a  man  is  only  re- 
sponsible for  such  rsBolutions  as  he  adopts  when  he  is  fully 
master  of  himself.  Sir  Geofirey's  loyalty,  like  that  of  many 
persons  in  his  situation,  had,  iDy  dint  of  hopes  and  fears,  victories 
and  defeats,  struggles  and  solnringB,  all  arising  out  oi  the  same 
moving  cause,  iod  turning,  as  it  were,  on  the  same  pivot, 
acquized  the  character  of  aa  mtense  and  enthusiastic  passion ; 
and  the  singular  and  surprisiDg  change  of  fortune,  by  which 
bis  bluest  wishes  were  not  oiily  gratified  but  &r  exceeded, 
occasioned  for  some  time  a  kind  A  intoxication  d  loyal  rapture 
whidi  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  kingdom.  Sir  QeoScej  had 
seen  Charies  and  his  brothers,  and  had  been  i^Bceived  by  the 
merry  monaitsh  with  that  giaceful,  and  at  the  same  time  frank, 
urbanity  by  which  he  conciliated  all  who  approadied  faim ;  the 
knight's  services  and  merits  had  been  fully  acknowledged,  and 
recompenBe  had  been  hinted  at,  if  not  expressly  'praasked. 
Was  it  for  Pevcril  of  the  Peak,  in  the  jubilee  of  his  spirits,  to 
consider  how  his  wife  was  to  find  beef  and  mutton  to  feast  his 
neighbours  f 

Luddly,  however,  for  the  embanassed  lady,  there  existed 
some  one  who  had  composure  of  mind  sufficient  to  foresee  this 
difficulty.  Just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  very  reluctantly, 
to  become  debtor  to  Major  Bridgenorth  for  the  sum  necessary 
to  carry  her  husband's  commands  into  e^ct,  and  whilst  she  was 
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bitterly  regretting  this  departure  from  the  striotneas  of  her 
usual  eoonomj,  die  steward,  who,  by  the  by,  had  not  been 
absolutely  sober  since  the  news  of  the  King's  landing  at  Dover, 
burst  into  the  apartment,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  showing 
more  marks  of  delight  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  my  lady's  laige  parlour. 

'What  means  this,  WhitakerT  said  the  lady,  somewhat 
peeyishly ;  for  she  was  interrupted  in  the  commencement  of  a 
letter  to  her  neighbour  on  the  unpleasant  business  of  the 
proposed  loan.  '  Is  it  to  be  always  Uius  with  you  f  Are  you 
dreaming  r 

'A  vision  of  good  omen,  I  trust,'  said  the  steward,  with  a 
triumphant  flourish  of  the  hand;  'far  better  than  Pharaoh's, 
though,  like  his,  it  be  of  fat  kine.' 

'  I  prithee  be  plain,  roan,'  said  the  lady,  '  or  fetch  some  one 
who  can  speak  to  purpose.' 

'  Why,  odd»-my-life,  madam,'  said  the  steward,  '  mine  errand 
can  speak  for  itsdf .  Do  you  not  hear  them  low  f  Do  you  not 
hear  them  bleat?  A  yoke  of  fat  oxen,  and  half  a  score  prime 
wethers.  The  castle  is  victualled  for  this  bout^  let  them  storm 
when  they  will;  and  Gkktherill  may  have  his  d—d  mains 
ploughed  to  the  boot.' 

The  lady,  without  farther  questioning  her  elated  domestic, 
rose  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  certainly  beheld  the 
Qzen  and  sheep  which  had  gi^en  rise  to  Whitake/a  exultation 
'Whence  come  they?'  said  die,  in  some  surprise. 

'  Let  them  construe  that  who  can,'  answered  Whitaker ;  '  the 
fellow  who  drove  them  was  a  west<x>untryman,  and  <mly  said 
they  came  from  a  friend  to  help  to  furnish  out  your  ladyship's 
entertainment.  The  roan  would  not  stay  to  drink ;  I  am  sorry 
he  would  not  stay  to  drink — I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon  for 
not  keeping  him  by  the  ears  to  drink ;  it  was  not  my  fault.' 

'  That  I'll  be  sworn  it  was  not,'  said  the  lady. 

'  Nay,  madam,  by  (x — j  1  assure  you  it  was  not^'  said  the 
zealous  steward ;  '  for,  rather  than  the  castle  should  lose  credit, 
I  drank  his  health  myself  in  double  ale,  though  I  had  had  my 
morning  draught  already.  I  tell  you  the  naked  truth,  my  lady, 
byG— !' 

'  It  was  no  great  compulsion,  I  suppose,'  said  the  lady ;  '  but^ 
Whitaker,  suppose  you  should  show  your  joy  on  such  occasions 
by  drinking  and  swearing  a  little  less,  rather  than  a  little  more, 
would  it  not  be  as  well,  think  you? ' 

'  I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon,'  said  Whitaker,  with  much 
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Torerence;  *I  hope  I  know  my  place.  I  am  your  ladyship's 
poor  servant ;  and  I  know  it  does  not  become  me  to  drink  and 
swear  Hke  your  ladyship— that  is,  like  his  honour,  Sir  Geofirey, 
I  would  say.  But  I  pray  you,  if  I  am  not  to  drink  and  swear 
after  my  degree^  how  are  men  to  know  Peyeril  of  the  Peak's 
steward — and  I  may  say  butler  too^  since  I  have  had  the  keys 
ci  the  cellar  erer  since  old  Spigots  was  shot  dead  on  the  north* 
west  turret^  with  a  black-jack  in  his  hand — I  say,  how  is  an 
old  Cavalier  like  me  to  be  known  from  those  cuckoldy  Bound- 
heads  that  do  nothing  but  iast  and  pray,  if  we  are  not  to  drink 
and  swear  aocoxding  to  our  degree  1 ' 

The  lady  was  silent^  for  she  well  knew  speech  availed  nothing ; 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause^  proceeded  to  intimate  to  the 
steward  that  she  would  have  the  persons  whose  names  were 
marked  in  a  written  paper,  which  she  delivered  to  him,  invited 
to  the  approaching  banquetb 

Whitaker,  instead  of  receiving  the  list  with  the  mute  acqui- 
escence of  a  modem  majopdomo,  canied  it  into  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows,  and,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  began  to  read 
it  to  himself.  The  first  names,  being  those  of  distinguished 
Cavalier  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  muttered  over  in  a 
tone  of  approbation — ^paused  and  pshawed  at  that  of  Bridge- 
north — ^yet  acquiesced,  with  the  observation,  '  But  he  is  a  good 
neighbour,  so  it  may  pass  for  once.'  But  when  he  read  the 
name  and  surname  of  Nehemiah  Solsgraoe,  the  Presbyterian 
parson,  Whitaker's  patience  altogether  forsook  him;  and  he 
declared  he  would  as  soon  throw  himself  into  Eldon  Hole  as 
consent  that  the  intrusive  old  Puritan  howlet,  who  had  usurped 
the  pulpit  of  a  sound  orthodox  divine,  should  ever  darken  the 
gates  of  Martindale  Castle  by  any  message  or  mediation  of  his. 
'  The  false,  crop-eared  hypocrites,'  cried  he,  with  a  hearty  oath, 
'  have  had  their  turn  of  the  good  weather.  The  sun  is  on  our 
side  of  the  hedge  now,  and  we  will  pay  off  old  scores,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Richard  Whitaker ! ' 

<  You  presume  on  your  long  services,  Whitaker,  and  on  your 
master's  absence,  or  you  had  not  dared  to  use  me  thus,'  said 
the  lady. 

The  unwonted  agitation  of  her  voice  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  refractory  steward,  notwithstanding  his  present  state  of 
elevation ;  but  he  no  sooner  saw  that  her  eye  glistened  and  her 
cheek  reddened  than  his  obstinacy  was  at  once  subdued. 

'  A  murrain  on  me,'  he  said,  '  but  I  have  made  my  lady  angry 
in  good  earnest  1  and  that  is  an  unwonted  sight  for  to  see.     I 
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cntve  your  pardon,  mj  lady !  It  waa  not  poor  Dick  Whitaker 
disputed  your  honourable  oommandB,  but  only  that  aeoond 
draught  of  double  ale.  We  have  put  a  double  atroke  of  malt  to 
it,  as  your  ladyship  well  knows,  ever  smce  the  happy  Restora- 
tion. To  be  sure,  I  hate  a  fanatic  as  I  do  the  doven  foot  of 
Satan ;  but  then  your  honourable  ladyship  h&th  a  right  to  invite 
Satan  himself,  cloven  foot  and  all,  to  Martindale  Castle ;  and 
to  send  me  to  hell's  gate  with  a  billet  of  invitation — and  so  your 
will  shall  be  done.' 

The  invitations  were  sent  round  aooordingly,  in  all  due  form ; 
and  one  of  the  bullocks  was  sent  down  to  be  roasted  whole  at 
the  market-place  of  a  little  village  called  Maitindide-MoultiBfisie, 
which  stood  considerably  to  the  eastward  both  of  the  castle 
and  hall,  from  which  it  took  its  double  name,  at  about  an 
equal  distance  from  bot^ ;  so  that,  suppose  a  line  drawn  from 
the  one  manor-house  to  the  other  to  be  the  base  of  a  triangle, 
the  village  would  have  occupied  the  salient  ang^.  As  the  said 
village,  since  the  late  transference  of  a  part  of  Peveril's  property, 
belonged  to  Sir  Oeoffirey  and  to  Bridgenorth  in  nearly  equal 
portions,  the  lady  judged  it  not  proper  to  dispute  thie  r^ht 
of  the  latter  to  add  some  hogsheads  of  beer  to  the  popidar 
festivity. 

In  me  meanwhile,  she  could  not  bat  suspect  the  major  of 
being  the  unknown  friend  who  had  relieved  her  from  the 
dilemma  arising  from  the  want  of  provisions ;  and  she  •esteemed 
herself  happy  vHlien  a  visit  from  him,  on  the  day  preceding  the 
proposed  entertainment,  gave  her,  as  she  thought,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  her  gratitude. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Ko,  «ir,  IwllliMtfMgB;  FaiMeoftlkOM 
Wbo  4ihijik  ipDod  W1B9  newk  XMBillihv  ^nth  Qor 
To  make  it  welcome.    If  jo«  doubt  my  worcL 
mi  the  quart-cup,  a&d^  if  I  will  choke  on  t. 

OldPUvg. 

Teom  w«8  a  serioiifl  gmvity  of  exprewion  in  tbe  dieoliwnataon 
vith  whicb  Major  £i:id|gei»cirth  replied  to  jtbe  tbanks  t^Miared 
to  bim  hj  luAj  Poveijl  ior  the  Bupidj  of  pix>Y7eiotis  wbick  bad 
reached  her  oanUe  ao  oppoitui^y.  flf  iseemed  fixBt  jciat  to 
be  aware  wbat  aba  aUuded  to;  aod  vhe»  she  «splaixl^d  tiie 
0U6ui»BtaiM3B»  fa^  piroteated  «p  aerioualj  that  be  bad  no  abare  in 
the  benefit  am£erred  that  Ladj  Feveril  was  eompelled  to  brieve 
hiw;  the  rather  that,  being  a  2aa«;i<^  aplM(n<k>vnri^t  <i3hazaater« 
affecMiagoo  lafined  delnaejof  awtwen^  aad  pxactiifiuig  abnoat 
a  Quakex^^e  auioerity  of  exppeBtton,  it  would  have  been  much 
contrary  to  his  general  character  to  baye  made  such  a  disavowal, 
unleaa  it  wane  founded  in  truth. 

''My  present  visit  to  you,  ouMiiwn»'  said  he»  'bad  indeed  aome 
v«lerenae  to  the  festiTil^  of  to-moxiow.'  X^dy  Peveril  listened, 
but  as  h«r  vjaiter  seeooed  to  find  aonae  difficmlty  in  eapnessing 
hio)self,  she  waa  ooni|)elled  to  ask  an  fiiKpIanation.  *  Madam,' 
said  tdie  mjor, '  you  are  not  perhaps  ontmly  ignorant  that  the 
move  .tender-^QSoieneed  among  ua  have  acruples  at  certain 
pcactieeay  ao  general  amongst  yoor  people  at  tunea  ef  rejoicing 
that  yon  may  be  said  to  insist  upon  then  aa  artftdee  ctf  faitht 
or  at  laaet  greatly  to  i^^aant  thdr  omiesion.' 

'I  tmsf^  Master  Bndg^ortht'  said  tiie  liAj  Vw&At  laot 
fully  ^comprehending  the  drift  of  his  diaoourae^  '  that  we  ahall, 
aa  your  entertainers,  carefully  avoid  all  allusions  or  reproaches 
lioonded  on  past  misunderBtanding.' 

'  We  would  expect  ao  less,  madam,  Irom  your  icandour  and 
oourtesy,'  said  Bridgenoxth;  'but  I  penceiTe  you  do  not  fully 
understand  me.    To  be  plain,  then,  I  allude  to  the  fashion  of 
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drinking  healths,  and  pledging  each  other  in  draughts  of  strong 
liquor,  which  most  among  us  consider  as  a  superfluous  and 
sinful  provoking  of  each  other  to  debauchery,  and  the  excessive 
use  of  strong  drink ;  and  which,  besides,  if  derived,  as  learned 
divines  have  supposed,  from  the  custom  of  the  blinded  pagans, 
who  made  libations  and  invoked  idols  when  they  drank,  may  be 
justly  said  to  have  something  in  it  heathenish,  and  allied  to 
demon-worship.' 

The  lady  had  already  hastily  considered  all  the  topics  which 
were  likely  to  introduce  discord  into  the  proposed  festivity ;  but 
this  very  ridiculous,  yet  fotal,  discrepancy  betwixt  the  manners 
of  the  parties  on  convivial  occasions  had  entirely  escaped  her. 
She  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  objecting  party,  whose  brows 
were  knit  like  one  who  had  fixed  an  opinion  by  which  he  was 
determined  to  abide. 

'  I  grants'  she  said,  '  my  good  neighbour,  that  this  custom  is 
at  least  idle,  and  may  be  prejudicial  if  it  leads  to  excess  in  the 
use  of  liquor,  which  is  apt  enough  to  take  place  without  such 
conversation.  But  I  think,  when  it  hath  not  this  consequence, 
it  is  a  thing  indifferent^  affords  a  imanimous  mode  of  expressing 
our  good  wishes  to  our  friends  and  our  loyal  duty  to  our 
sovereign ;  and,  without  meaning  to  put  any  force  upon  the 
inclination  of  those  who  believe  otherwise,  I  cannot  see  how  I 
can  deny  my  guests  and  friends  the  privilege  of  drinking  a 
health  to  the  King,  or  to  my  husband,  after  the  old  English 
fashion.' 

'  My  lady,'  said  the  major,  '  if  the  age  of  foshion  were  to 
command  it,  Popery  is  one  of  the  oldest  English  fashions  that 
I  have  heard  of;  but  it  is  our  happiness  that  we  are  not 
benighted  like  our  fathers,  and  therefore  we  must  act  according 
to  the  light  that  is  in  us,  and  not  after  their  darkness.  I  had 
myself  the  honour  to  attend  the  Lord -Keeper  Whitelocke, 
when,  at  the  table  of  the  chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  he  did  positively  refuse  to  pledge  the  health  of  his 
queen,  Christina,  thereby  giving  great  ofl^ce  and  putting  in 
peril  the  whole  purpose  of  that  voyage ;  which  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  so  wise  a  man  would  have  done,  but  that  he  held  such 
compliance  a  thing  not  merely  indifferent,  but  rather  sinful 
and  damnable.' 

'  With  all  respect  to  Whitelocke,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  *  I 
continue  of  my  ovm  opinion,  though.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  no 
friend  to  riot  or  wassail.  I  would  fain  accommodate  myself  to 
your  scruples,  and  will  discourage  all  other  pledges ;  but  surely 
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those  of  the  King  and  of  Pereril  of  the  Peak  may  be  per- 
mittedr 

'  I  dare  not,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  '  lay  even  the  ninety- 
ninth  part  of  a  grain  of  inoense  upon  an  altar  erected  to  Satan.' 

'How,  sir  1'  said  the  lady;  'do  you  bring  Satan  into  oom- 
parison  with  our  master  King  Charles  and  with  my  noble  lord 
and  husband  ? ' 

'  Pardon  me,  madam,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  'I  have  no  such 
thoughts — indeed  they  would  ill  become  me.  I  do  wish  the 
King's  health  and  Sir  Geofirey's  devoutly,  and  I  will  pray  for 
both.  But  I  see  not  what  good  it  should  do  their  health  if  I 
should  prejudice  my  own  by  quaffing  pledges  out  of  quart 
fUigons.' 

'  Since  we  cannot  agree  upon  thiB  matter,'  said  Lady  Peveril, 
'we  must  find  some  resource  by  which  to  offend  those  of 
neither  party.  Suppose  you  winked  at  our  friends  drinking 
these  pledges,  and  we  should  connive  at  your  sitting  still  f ' 

But  neither  would  this  composition  satisfy  Bridgen(»th,  who 
was  of  opinion,  as  he  expressed  himself,  that  it  would  be  head- 
ing a  candle  to  Beelzebub.  In  fact,  his  temper,  naturally 
stubborn,  was  at  present  rendered  much  more  so  by  a  previous 
conference  with  lus  preacher,  who,  though  a  very  good  man  in 
the  main,  was  particularly  and  illiberally  tenacious  of  the  petty 
distinctions  which  his  sect  adopted;  and  while  he  thought  with 
considerable  apprehension  on  the  accession  of  power  which 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak  were  like  to  acquire 
by  the  late  revolution,  became  naturally  anxious  to  put  his 
flock  on  their  guard,  and  prevent  their  being  kidnapped  by  the 
wolf.  He  disliked  extremely  that  Major  BridgenOTth,  indis- 
putably the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  interest  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, should  have  given  his  only  daughter  to  be,  as  he 
termed  it^  nuned  by  a  Ganaanitish  woman;  and  he  told  him 
plainly  that  he  liked  not  this  going  to  feast  in  the  high  places 
with  the  uneireumdsed  in  heart,  and  looked  on  the  whole 
conviviality  only  as  a  making  meiry  in  the  house  of  Tirsah. 

Upon  receiving  this  rebuke  from  his  pastor,  Bridgenorth 
began  to  suspect  he  might  have  been  partly  wrong  in  the 
readiness  which,  in  his  first  ardour  of  gratitude,  he  had  shown 
to  enter  into  intimate  intercourse  mtii  the  GaisUe  of  Martin- 
dale  ;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  avow  this  to  the  preacher,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  considerable  debate  betwixt  them  that  it 
was  mutually  agreed,  their  presence  at  the  entertainment 
should  depend  upon  the  condition  that  no  healths  or  pledges 
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should  be  given  in  their  preaenoe.  Biidgeaortli,  thereloFe,  as 
the  delegate  and  representative  of  his  party,  was  bound  to 
stand  firm  against  all  eottmlj,  and  the  lady  beoame  greatly 
embanassed.  She  now  regretted  aincerely  that  her  veil- 
intended  invitatiea  had  ever  been  given^  for  ahe  foreaaw  that 
its  rejeotjon  was  ito  awiaken  all  former  subjects  of  quanel,  and 
perhaps  to  lead  to  new  violences  amongst  people  who  had  aot 
many  yeani  sizice  been  engaged  in  civil  war.  To  yield  up  the 
disputed  point  to  the  Preabyterians  would  have  teea  to  offend 
the  Cavalier  party^  and  Sir  Geoffiiey  in  particular,  in  the  ouNtt 
mortal  degree ;  for  they  made  it  as  firm  a  point  of  honour  to 
give  health  and  compel  oUiers  to  pledge  them  as  the  Puritans 
made  it  a  deep  article  of  religion  to  refuse  both.  At  length 
the  lady  changed  the  discourse,  introduced  that  of  Major 
Bridgeaorth's  lehild,  caused  it  to  fas  sent  lor  and  put  into  his 
arms.  The  mother^s  atratagem  txxk  eSect",  for,  though  the 
Parliamoatary  major  stood  firm,  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Governor  of  Tilbury,  waa  ac£tened,  and  he  agreed  that  his 
friends  should  accept  a  Qompiomiae.  This  was  that  the  major 
himself,  the  reverond  divine,  and  sudi  of  their  friends  as  held 
strict  Puritan  teneta»  should  form  a  aqparate  party  in  the 
large  parlour,  while  the  hail  i^uld  be  occupied  by  the  jovial 
CavalieiB ;  and  that  each  party  ebenld  regulata  ihmr  potations 
after  their  own  conscience  or  sJter  their  own  f aduon. 

Major  Bndgenorth  himself  seemed  graatly  relieved  after  this 
important  matter  had  beeneettled.  He  had  held  it  matter  of 
conseienoe  to  be  stubborn  in  maintaining  his  own  opinion,  bat 
was  heartily  glad  when  he  escaped  from  the  apparently  inevii- 
aUe  necessity  of  affronting  Lady  Peveril  by  the  refusal  of  her 
invitation*  He  remained  longer  than  usual,  and  spoke  and 
smiled  more  than  was  his  oustom.  His  fini  care  on  bis  setum 
was  to  announce  to  the  clergyman  and  his  oongregation  the 
compromiae  which  he  had  made,  and  this  not  aa  a  matter  £or 
deliberation,  but  cue  upon  whidt  be  had  a^naady  reaolved ;  and 
such  was  his  authority  among  them,  ihat»  thoi^  the  preacher 
longed  to  prononnee  a  aBpanation  of  the  partial  and  to  endaim 
'To  jonr  tents,  0  Israeir  he  did  not  see  the  chance  of  being 
aeeonded  by  eo  many  as  would  make  it  vnrth  while  to  diatuib 
the  unanimous  acquiesoence  in  their  nAelegata'a  proposaL 

Ncvertibeless,  each  party  being  put  «ipan  the  afert  by  the 
conaequcoeeB  of  Major  JBriidgeiiorth'iB  embassy,  no  many  points 
of  doubt  and  delicate  discnonon  weoe  started  in  succession, 
that  the  Lady  Peveril,  the  only  person,  perhaps,  who  waa 
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desiroiiB  of  achieving  an  effectual  reconciliation  between  them, 
inonired  in  rewaiid  lor  her  good  intentionB  the  eeomne  of  both  • 
factions,  and  had  much  leacon  to  regret  her  wallHoaeaBt  projeet 
of  bringing  the  Gapulets  and  Montagues  of  Decbyshive  together 
on  the  same  occasion  of  pnUic  f  estnrit  j. 

As  it  was  now  settled  that  the  guests  were  to  lona  two 
difierent  parties,  it  became  not  only  a  subject  of  dispute 
betwixt  themselTes  which  should  be  first  admitted  within  the 
Castle  of  Martindale,  but  matter  of  serious  apprdtenslon  to 
Lady  Perexil  and  Major  Bridgenorth,  lest,  if  they  were  to 
approach  by  the  same  avenue  and  entrance,  a  quarrel  mig)&t 
take  place  betwixt  them,  and  proceed  to  extrsmxties,  even 
before  they  reached  the  place  of  entertainment.  The  lady 
believed  she  had  discovered  an  admirable  expedient  for  pre- 
venting the  poBsibUity  of  such  interference,  by  directing  diat 
the  Cavaliers  should  be  admitted  by  the  principal  entivmee, 
while  the  Boundheads  should  enter  the  eastle  through  *  great 
breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  couzse  of  the  mte^  and 
across  which  there  had  been  since  made  a  sort  of  bye^pelth*  to 
drive  the  cattle  down  to  their  pasture  in  the  wood.  By  this 
contrivance  the  Lady  Peveril  imagined  she  had  altogether 
avoided  the  murioiia  risks  which  might  occur  from  two  such 
parties  encountering  each  other,  and  disputing  for  precedence. 
Several  other  droumstances  of  less  importance  were  adjusted 
at  the  same  time,  and  apparently  so  much  to  the  aatis^etioaa 
of  the  Presbyterian  teacher  that,  in  a  long  leotufe  on  the 
subject  of  the  marriage  garment,  he  was  at  the  pains  to 
explain  to  his  hearers  that  outward  apparel  was  not  alon^ 
meant  by  that  Seriptural  expression,  but  also  a  suitable  fmme 
of  mind  for  enjoyment  of  peaceful  festivity ;  and  thereCens  he 
exhorted  the  brethren,  thait,  whatever  might  be  the  enom  <t 
the  poor  blinded  MeJignants,  with  whom  they  were  in  eome 
sort  to  eat  and  drink  upon  the  monrow,  they  ought  not  on 
this  occasion  to  show  any  evil  will  against  them,  lest  they 
should  therein  become  troublem  of  the  peace  of  Israel. 

Honest  Doctor  Dummerar,  the  ejeeted  Episcopal  vtear  of 
Martindale  etan  MonltEBaBis,  preadied  to  the  Osvaliers  on  the 
same  subject.  He  had  served  the  eore  before  ihe  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  wtas  in  high  lavonr  with  Sir  Qeolfrey, 
not  merely  on  aooount  of  his  sound  Mrthodexy  and  deep  learn- 
ing, but  his  exquisite  skill  in  playing  at  bowls,  and  his  facetious  * 
oonveraation  over  a  pipe  and  tankard  of  October.  For  these 
latter  accomplishments,   the  doctor  had  the  honour  to  be 
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recorded  by  old  Century  White*  amongst  the  roll  of  lewd, 
incompetent,  profligate  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whom  he  denounced  to  God  and  man,  on  account  chiefly  of 
the  heinous  sin  of  playing  at  games  of  skill  and  chance,  and  of 
occasionally  joining  in  the  social  meetings  of  their  parishioners. 
When  the  King's  party  b^an  to  lose  ground,  Doctor  Dummerar 
left  his  vicarage,  and,  betaking  himself  to  the  camp,  showed 
upon  several  occasions,  when  acting  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Qeofirey 
^Peyeril's  regiment,  that  his  portly  bodily  presence  included  a 
stout  and  masculine  heart  When  all  was  lost,  and  he  himself, 
with  most  other  loyal  divines,  was  deprived  of  his  living,  he 
made  such  shift  as  he  could ;  now  luikmg  in  the  garrets  of  old 
friends  in  the  university,  who  shared  with  him,  and  such  as 
him,  the  slender  means  of  livelihood  which  the  evil  times  had 
left  them ;  and  now  lying  hid  in  the  houses  of  the  oppressed 
and  sequestrated  gentry,  who  respected  at  onoe  his  character 
and  sufferings.  When  the  Restoration  took  place.  Doctor 
Dummerar  emerged  from  some  one  of  his  hiding-places,  and 
hied  him  to  Martindale  Castle,  to  enjoy  the  triumph  inseparable 
from  this  happy  change. 

His  appearance  at  the  castle  in  his  full  clerical  dress,  and 
the  warm  reception  which  he  received  from  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  added  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  which  was  gradually 
extending  itself  through  the  party  which  were  so  lately  the 
uppermost.  It  is  true.  Doctor  Dummerar  framed  (honest,  worthy 
man)  no  extravagant  views  of  elevation  or  preferment ;  but  the 
probability  of  his  being  replaced  in  the  living,  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled  under  very  flimsy  pretences,  inferred  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Presbyterian  divine,  who  could  not  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  an  intruder.  The  interest  of  the  two  preachers,  there- 
fore, as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  their  flocks,  were  at  direct 
variance ;  and  here  was  another  fatal  objection  in  the  way  of 
Lady  Peveril's  scheme  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  healing 
ordinance. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  Doctor  Dummerar 
behaved  as  handsomely  upon  the  occasion  as  the  Presbyterian 
incumbent  had  done.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  the  castle  hall  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Cavalier  families,  besides  a  world  of  boys  from  the  village,  who 
went  to  see  the  novel  circumstance  of  a  parson  in  a  cassock 
and  surplice,  he  went  at  great  length  into  the  foulness  of  the 
various  crimes  committed  by  the  rebellious  party  during  the 

•  See  Old  Oantiuy  White.    Note  1. 
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late  evil  iamea,  and  greatly  magnified  the  merciful  and  peaceful 
nature  of  the  honourahle  ladj  of  the  manor,  who  condescended 
to  look  upon,  or  receive  into  her  house  in  the  way  of  friendship 
and  hospitality)  men  holding  the  principles  which  had  led  to 
the  muvier  of  the  King,  the  slaying  and  despoiling  his  loyal 
subjects,  and  the  plundering  and  br^Jcing  down  of  the  church 
of  God.  But  then  he  wiped  all  this  handsomely  up  again  with 
the  observation  that,  since  it  was  the  will  of  their  gracious  and 
newly  restored  sovereign,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  worshipful 
Lady  Peveril,  that  this  contumacious  and  rebellious  race  should 
be,  for  a  time,  forborne  by  their  faithful  subjects,  it  would  be 
highly  proper  that  all  the  loyal  liegemen  should,  for  the  present^ 
esdiew  subjects  of  dissension  or  quarrel  with  these  sons  of 
Shimei ;  wluch  lesson  of  patience  he  enforced  by  the  comfortable 
assurance  that  they  could  not  long  abstain  from  their  old 
rebellious  practices ;  in  which  case,  the  Boyalists  would  stand 
exculpated  before  God  and  man  in  extirpating  them  from  the 
face  ot  the  earth. 

The  close  observers  of  the  remarkable  passages  of  the  times 
from  which  we  draw  the  events  of  our  history  have  left  it 
upon  record  that  these  two  several  sermons,  much  contrary, 
doubtless,  to  the  intention  of  the  worthy  divines  by  whom  they 
were  delivered,  had  a  greater  eflfect  in  exasperating  than  in  com- 
posing the  disputes  betwixt  the  two  factions.  Under  such 
evU  auspices,  and  with  corresponding  forebodings  on  the  mind 
of  Lady  Peveril,  the  day  of  festivity  at  length  arrived. 

By  dififerent  routes,  and  forming  each  a  sort  of  procession, 
as  if  the  adherents  of  each  party  were  desirous  of  exhibiting 
its  strength  and  numbers,  the  two  several  factions  approached 
MartindaJe  Castle;  and  so  distinct  did  they  appear  in  dress, 
aspect,  and  manners,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  revellers  of  a 
bridal  party  and  the  sad  attendants  upon  a  funeral  solemnity 
were  moving  towards  the  same  point  fix>m  different  quarters. 

The  Puritanical  party  was  by  far  the  fewer  in  numbers,  for 
which  two  excellent  reasons  mig^t  be  given.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  enjoyed  power  for  several  years,  and,  of  course,  became 
unpopular  among  the  common  people,  never  at  any  time  attached 
to  those  who,  being  in  the  immediate  possession  of  authority, 
are  often  obliged  to  employ  it  in  controlling  their  humours. 
Besides,  the  country  people  of  England  had,  and  still  havc^  an 
animated  attachment  to  field  sports,  and  a  natural  unrestrained  V^ 
joviality  of  disposition,  which  rendered  them  impatient  under 
the  severe  discipline  of  the  fanatical  preachers ;  while  they  were 
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not  less  naturally  duoontented  with  the  militaiy  daspotom  of 
CromwelFs  major^eneTals.  Secondly,  the  people  were  fickle  as 
usual,  and  the  return  of  the  King  had  novelty  in  it^  and  was  thei^ 
fore  popular.  The  side  of  the  Puritans  was  also  deserted  at  this 
period  by  a  numerous  class  of  more  thinking  and  prudential 
persons,  who  never  forsook  them  till  they  becmme  uirfortunate. 
These  sagacious  personages  were  called  in  that  age  the  Waiters 
upon  Providence,  and  deemed  it  a  high  delinquency  towards 
Heaven  if  they  afforded  countenance  to  any  cause  longer  than 
it  was  faroured  by  fortune^ 

But^  though  thus  forsaken  by  the  fickle  and  the  selfish,  a 
solemn  enUiUsiaan,  a  stem  and  determined  depth  of  principle, 
a  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their  own  motives,  and  the 
manly  English  pride  which  inclined  them  to  cling  to  their 
fonuer  opinions,  like  the  traveller  in  the  fable  to  his  cloak,  the 
more  strongly  that  the  tempest  blew  around  them,  detained  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Puritans  many  who,  if  no  longer  formidable 
from  numbers,  were  still  so  from  their  character.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  middling  gentry,  with  others  whom  industry 
or  successful  speculations  in  commerce  or  in  mining  had  raised 
into  eminence — the  persons  who  feel  most  umbrage  from  the 
overshadowing  aristocracy,  and  are  usually  the  most  vehement 
in  defence  of  what  they  hold  to  be  their  rights.  Their  dress 
was  in  general  studiously  simple  and  uncstentatioua,  or  only 
remarkable  by  the  contradictory  affectation  oi  extreme  simiplieity 
or  carelessness.  The  dai^  colour  of  their  doaks,  varying  from 
^absolute  black  to  what  was  called  sadijioloured ;  th«r  steeple^ 
crowned  hats,  with  their  broad  shadowy  brims;  their  long 
swords,  suspended  by  a  simple  strap  aroimd  the  loins,  without 
dioulder-belt,  sword-knot^  plate,  buddeSy  or  any  of  the  other 
decorations  with  which  the  Cavaliers  loved  to  adorn  their  trusty 
xapiers;  the  shortness  of  their  hair,  which  made  iheii  ears 
appear  of  disproportioned  sise ;  above  all,  the  stem  and  gloomy 
gravity  of  their  looks,  announced  their  belonging  to  that  class 
of  enthusiasts  who,  resolute  and  undismayed,  had  cast  down 
the  former  fabric  of  government^  and  who  now  regarded  with 
somewhat  more  than  suspicion  that  which  had  been  so  un> 
ezpectedly  substituted  in  its  stead.  There  was  gloom  in  their 
countenances;  but  it  was  not  that  of  dejection,  far  less  of 
despair.  They  looked  like  veterans  after  a  defeat^  whic^  may 
have  checked  their  career  and  wounded  their  pride,  but  has 
left  their  courage  undiminished. 

The  mdancholy,  now  become  habitual,  which  overcast  Major 
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Bridgenorth'a  ooantenance  well  qoaliiled  him  to  act  as  the 
chief  of  the  group  who  now  advanced  from  the  village.  When 
they  reached  the  point  by  which  they  were  first  to  turn  aside 
into  the  wood  which  surrounded  the  castle,  they  felt  a  momentary 
impression  of  degrsdationy  as  if  they  were  yielding  the  highroad 
to  their  old  and  oftnief eated  enemies  the  Cavaliers.  When  they 
began  to  ascend  the  winding  path,  which  had  been  the  daily 
passage  of  the  cattle,  the  opening  of  the  wooded  glade  gave 
thorn  a  view  of  the  caatle^ditoh,  haH  choked  with  the  rumish 
oi  the  hrBaoh)  and  of  the  bxvadii  itself^  wUcAil  was  nttide  «i  the 
angle  of  a  laige  sqtiaiBftuikiii^^owtt*,  one^hatf  of  m^i^  hod  been 
bartered  into  ruiii^wliafe  the  otlierfttigmen^feiiDaiii^  ina^state 
rtrangsly  shattered  and  pracanbiM,  a^  Messed  to  be  tottering 
above  the  huge  a^tertme  m  the  wall  A  stem,  stiU  smile  was  ex- 
dianged  among  the  PonlanB^  as  the  sight  re«emded  them  of  the 
vietoriee  of  former  days.  HokKastdfegg^  a  mSlwiight  of  Derby, 
who  had  been  himself  active  at  thesiege,  pointed  to  the  bl«ach, 
and  said,  with  a  grim  smile,  to  Mr.  Msgface,  '  I  Uttle  thought 
that)  when  my  own  hand  helped  to  level  the  caimon  wki^  Oliver 
pointed  agahist  yon  tower,'  wi»  should  have  been  obliged  to  diseab 
like  loses  up  the  very  walls  which  we  won  by  our  bow  and  by 
OUT  i^>ear.  Methought  these  MaHgnante  had  then  enough  oi 
shutting  their  gates  and  making  high  their  horn  against  us.' 

*Be  patienty  my  biother/  said  SolBgracO'--' be  patlent»  and 
let  not  thy  soul  be  disquieted.  We  enter  not  this  high  place 
dishonoarably,  seeing  we  asoend  by  the  gate  which  ^  Lord 
opened  to  the  godly.* 

The  words  of  the  pastor  were  like  a  spark  to  gunpowder. 
The  eountenoDces  of  the  moumful  x^timMF  suddenly  expanded, 
and|  accepting  what  had  fallen  from  him  as  an  oaten  and  a 
ligftit  fnimi  Heaven  how  they  were  to  interpret  their  present 
situation,  they  uplifted,  wiUi  one  consent^  one  of  the  trhunphant 
songs  in  wfaidli  the  Israelites  deiebrated  the  tietories  which  bad 
been  vouchsafed  to  tbem  over  the  heathen  hutebitanls  of  the 
Pxomned  Laad; 

'LttCkxiitfifle,  and  then  his  Sms 

Shall  torn  themselyes  to  flij^ht, 
His  enemies  for  fear  shall  nm, 
And  Boatter  out  of  sight ; 

And  as  wax  melts  hefbre  the  fire» 

And  wind  blows  smoke  away, 
So  in  the  nresenoe  of  the  Lora, 

The  wioKed  shall  deoaj. 
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God's  trmy  twenty  thousand  is, 

Of  angels  bri^ght  and  strong, 
The  Lora  also  in  Sinai 

Is  present  them  among. 

Thou  didst,  0  Lord,  ascend  on  high. 

And  captive  led'st  them  all, 
Who,  in  times  past,  thy  chosen  flock 

In  bondage  aid  enthral.'* 

These  Bounds  of  devotional  triumph  reached  the  joyous  band 
of  the  Gayaliers,  who,  decked  in  whateyer  pomp  their  repeated 
misfortunes  and  impoyerishment  had  left  them,  were  moving 
towards  the  same  point,  though  by  a  different  road^  and  were 
filling  the  principal  avenue  to  the  castle  with  tiptoe  mirth  and 
reveky.  The  two  parties  were  strongly  contrasted ;  for,  during 
that  period  of  civU  dissension,  the  manners  of  the  different 
factions  distinguished  them  as  completely  as  separate  uniforms 
might  have  done.  If  the  Puritan  was  affectedly  plain  in  his 
dress  and  ridiculously  precise  in  his  manners,  Uie  Cavalier 
often  carried  his  love  of  ornament  into  tawdiy  fineiy,  and  his 
contempt  of  hypocrisy  into  licentious  profligacy.  Gay,  gallant 
fellows,  young  and  old,  thronged  together  towards  the  ancient 
castle,  with  general  and  joyous  msuQifestation  of  those  spirits 
which^  as  they  had  been  buoyant  enough  to  support  their 
owners  during  the  worst  of  times,  as  they  termed  Oliver's 
usurpation,  were  now  so  inflated  as  to  transport  them  nearly 
beyond  the  reach  of  sober  reason.  Feathers  waved,  lace  glit- 
tered, spears  jingled,  steeds  caracoled;  and  here  and  there  a 
petronel  or  pistol  was  fired  off  by  some  one,  who  found  his  own 
natural  talents  for  making  a  noise  inadequate  to  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion.  Boys — for,  as  we  said  before,  the  rabble  were 
with  the  uppermost  party,  as  usual — ^hallooed  and  whooped, 
*Bown  with  the  Rump,'  and  'Fie  upon  Oliver!'  Musical 
instruments,  of  as  many  different  fashions  as  were  then  in  use, 
played  all  at  once,  and  without  any  regard  to  each  other's 
tune;  and  the  glee  of  the  occasion,  while  it  reconciled  the 
pride  of  the  high- bom  of  the  party  to  fratermse  with  the 
general  rout,  derived  an  additional  zest  from  the  conscious 
triumph  that  their  extiltation  was  heard  by  their  neighbours, 
the  crestfallen  Roundheads. 

When  the  loud  and  sonorous  swell  of  the  psalm-tune,  multi- 
plied by  all  the  echoes  of  the  clififs  and  ruinous  halls,  came  full 

*  This  tonDB  part  of  Stemhold's  TeTSfon  of  the  08tli  Psalm,  with  some  slight  varla- 
tions. 
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upon  their  ear,  as  if  to  warn  them  how  little  they  were  to 
reckon  upon  the  depression  of  their  adyersaries,  at  first  it  was 
answeied  with  a  soomfal  laugh,  raised  to  as  much  height  as 
the  scoffers'  lungs  would  permit^  in  order  that  it  might  carry 
to  the  psalmodusts  the  contempt  of  their  auditors;  but  this 
was  a  forced  exertion  of  party  spleen.  There  is  something  in 
melancholy  feelings  more  natural  to  an  imperfect  and  suffering 
state  than  in  those  of  gaiety,  and  when  they  are  brought  into 
collision  the  former  seldom  fail  to  triumph.  If  a  funeral-train 
and  wedding-procession  were  to  meet  unexpectedly,  it  will 
readUy  be  allowed  that  the  mirth  of  the  last  would  be  speedily 
merged  in  the  gloom  of  the  other.  But  the  Cavaliers,  more- 
over, had  sympathies  of  a  different  kind.  The  psalm- tune 
vrhioh  now  came  rolling  on  their  ear  had  been  heard  too  often, 
and  upon  too  many  occasions  had  preceded  victory  gained  over 
the  Malignants,  to  permit  them,  even  in  their  triumph,  to  hear 
it  without  emotion.  There  was  a  sort  of  pause,  of  which  the 
party  themselves  seemed  rather  ashamed,  until  tiie  silence  was 
broken  by  the  stout  old  knight^  Sir  Jasper  Granboume,  whose 
gallantry  was  so  universally  acknowledged  that  he  could  afiford, 
if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  to  confess  emotions  which 
men  whose  courage  was  in  any  respect  liable  to  suspicion  would 
have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  conceal. 

'  Adad,'  said  the  old  knight^  'may  I  never  taste  claret  again, 
if  that  is  not  the  very  tune  with  which  the  prick-eared  villains 
began  their  onset  at  Wiggan  Lane,  where  they  trowled  us  down 
like  so  many  ninepins  1  Faith,  neighbours,  to  say  truth  and 
shame  the  devil,  I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  it  above  half.' 

'If  I  thought  the  Boundheaded  rogues  did  it  in  scom 
of  us,'  said  Dick  Wildblood  of  the  Dale,  'I  would  cudgel 
their  psalmody  out  of  their  peasantly  throats  with  this  very 
truncheon';  a  motion  which,  being  seconded  by  old  Roger 
Raine^  the  dronken  tapster  of  the  Peveril  Arms  in  the  village, 
nodght  have  brought  on  a  general  battle,  but  that  Sir  Jasper 
forbade  the  feud. 

'Well  have  no  ranting,  Dick,'  said  the  old  knight  to  the 
young  franklin — 'adad,  man,  well  have  none,  for  three  reasons: 
first)  because  it  would  be  ungentle  to  Lady  Peveril ;  then,  be- 
cause it  is  against  the  king's  peace ;  and  lastly,  Dick,  because, 
if  we  did  set  on  the  psalm-singing  knaves,  thou  mightest  come 
by  the  worst,  my  boy,  as  has  chanced  to  thee  before.' 

'Who,  I,  Sir  Jasper !' answered  Dick — 'I  come  by  the  worst! 
Ill  be  d — d  if  it  ever  happened  but  in  that  accursed  lane, 

XV  3 
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where  we  bad  no  more  flank,  fronts  or  rear  than  if  we  had  been 
80  many  heixings  in  a  barrel.' 

'  That  was  ^e  reason,  I  fancy/  answered  Sir  Jasper,  *  that 
joa,  to  mend  the  matter,  scrambled  into  the  hedge  and  stuck 
there,  horse  and  man,  till  I  beat  thee  through  it  with  my 
leading-staff;  and  then,  instead  of  charging  to  the  frent^  you 
went  rightnabout)  and  away  as  fast  as  your  feet  could  carry  you.' 

This  reminiscence  produced  a  laugh  at  Dick's  expense,  who 
was  known,  or  at  least  suspected,  to  have  more  tongue  in  his 
head  than  mettle  in  his  bosom.  And  this  sort  of  rallying  on 
the  part  of  the  knight  having  fortunately  abated  the  resentment 
which  had  begun  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  Royalist  caval- 
cade, farther  cause  for  offence  was  removed  by  the  sudden 
ceasing  of  the  sounds  which  they  had  been  disposed  to  interpret 
into  those  of  premeditated  insult. 

This  was  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  large  and  wide  breach  which  had  been  formerly  made  in 
the  wall  of  the  castle  by  their  victorious  cannon.  The  sight  of 
its  gaping  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  disjointed  masses  of  building, 
up  which  slowly  winded  a  narrow  and  steep  path,  such  as  is 
made  amongst  ancient  ruins  by  the  rare  passage  of  those  who 
occasionally  visit  them,  was  (»lculated,  when  contrasted  with 
the  grej  and  solid  massiveness  of  the  towers  and  curtains  which 
yet  stood  iminjured,  to  remind  them  of  their  victory  over  the 
stronghold  of  their  enemies,  and  how  they  had  boimd  nobles 
and  princes  with  fetters  of  iron. 

But  feelings  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  their  visit  to 
Martindale  Castle  were  awakened  in  ^e  bosoms  even  of  these 
stem  sectaries  when  the  lady  of  the  castle,  still  in  the  very 
prime  of  beauty  and  of  womanhood,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
breach  with  her  principal  female  attendants,  to  receive  her 
guests  with  the  honour  and  courtesy  becoming  her  invitation. 
She  had  laid  aside  the  black  dress  which  had  been  her  sole 
attire  for  several  years,  and  was  arrayed  with  a  splendour  not 
imbecoming  her  high  descent  and  quality.  Jewels,  indeed,  she 
had  none ;  but  her  long  and  dark  hair  was  surmounted  with  a 
chaplet  made  of  oak-leaves,  interspersed  with  lilies ;  the  former 
being  the  emblem  of  the  King's  preservation  in  the  Boyal  Oak, 
and  the  latter,  of  his  happy  Restoration.  What  rendered  her 
presence  still  more  interesting  to  those  who  looked  on  her  was 
the  presence  of  the  two  children  whom  she  held  in  either  hand ; 
one  of  whom  was  well  known  to  them  all  to  be  the  child  of 
their  leader.  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  had  been  restored  to 
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life  and  health  by  the  almost  maternal  oaie  of  the  Lad j 
Peyeril. 

If  even  the  inferior  perBona  of  the  party  felt  the  healing 
influence  of  her  {Nresenoe,  thus  accompanied,  pocHr  Bridgenorth 
was  almost  oyerwhekned  with  it.  The  strictneBS  of  hm  cast 
and  manners  permitted  him  not  to  sink  on  his  knee  and  kiss 
the  hand  whi<di  held  his  little  oiphan ;  but  the  deepness  of  his 
obeisance,  the  faltering  tremor  of  his  voice,  and  the  glistening 
of  his  eye,  showed  a  grateful  respect  for  the  lady  whom  he 
addressed,  deeper  and  more  reyerenttal  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pressed even  by  Persian  prostration.  A  few  courteous  and  mild 
words,  expressive  d  the  pleasure  she  found  in  once  more  seeing 
her  neighbours  as  her  fnends ;  a  few  kind  inquiries,  addressed 
to  the  principal  individuals  among  her  guests,  concerning  their 
iamUies  and  connexions,  completed  her  triumph  over  angiy 
thoughts  and  dangerous  recollections,  and  disposed  men's 
bosoms  to  sympathise  with  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

Even  Solsgnce  himself,  although  imagining  himself  bound 
by  his  office  and  duty  to  watch  over  and  counteract  the  wiles 
of  the  '  Amalekitiah  woman,'  did  not  escape  the  sympathetic 
infection ;  being  so  much  struck  with  the  marks  of  peace  and 
good-will  exhibited  by  Lady  Peveril  that  he  immediately  raised 
the  psalm, 

'  0  what  a  happy  thing  it  is, 

And  joyfuL  tor  to  see 
Brethren  to  dwell  toother  in 
Friendship  and  nnity  ! ' 

Accepting  this  salutation  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  repaid,  the 
Lady  Peveril  marshalled  in  person  this  party  of  her  guests  to 
the  apartment  where  ample  good  cheer  was  provided  for  them ; 
and  had  even  the  patience  to  remain  while  Master  Nehemiah 
Solsgrace  pronounced  a  benediction  of  portentous  length  as  an 
introduction  to  the  banquet.  Her  presence  was  in  fsome 
measure  a  restraint  on  tiie  worthy  divine^  whose  prolusion 
lasted  the  longer,  and  was  the  more  intricate  and  embarrassed, 
that  he  felt  himself  debarred  from  rounding  it  off  by  his  usual 
allitemtive  petition  for  deliverance  from  Popery,  Prelacy,  and 
Peveril  of  Uie  Peak,  which  had  become  so  habitual  to  him 
that,  after  various  attempts  to  conclude  with  some  other  form 
of  words,  he  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  pronounce  the 
first  words  of  his  usual  formula  aloud,  and  mutter  the  rest  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  intelligible  even  by  those  who  stood 
nearest  to  him. 
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The  minuter's  silence  waa  followed  b j  all  tiie  Tarious  aounoUi 
which  announce  the  onset  of  a  hungry  company  on  a  well- 
furnished  table ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  lady  an  oppor- 
tunity to  leave  the  apartment^  and  look  to  the  accommodation 
of  her  other  company.  She  felt^  indeed,  that  it  waa  high  time 
to  do  so ;  and  that  the  Boyalist  guests  mig^t  be  disrosed  to 
misapprehend,  or  even  to  resent^  the  prior  attentions  which  she 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  offisr  to  the  Puritans. 

These  apprehensions  were  not  altogether  ill-founded.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  steward  had  displayed  the  royal  standard, 
with  its  proud  motto  of  Ta$uiem  Triumphans^  on  one  of  the 
great  towers  which  flanked  the  main  entrance  of  the  castie ; 
while  from  the  other  floated  the  banner  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
under  which  many  of  those  who  now  apfntnohed  had  fought 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war.  It  was  in  vain  he 
repeated  his  damorous  '  Welcome,  noble  Cavaliers  1 — welcome, 
generous  gentiemenl'  There  was  a  slight  murmur  amongst 
them  that  their  welcome  ought  to  have  come  from  the  mouth 
of  the  colonel's  lady,  not  from  that  of  a  menial.  Sir  Jasper 
Cranboume,  who  had  sense  as  well  as  spirit  and  courage,  and 
who  was  aware  of  his  fair  cousin's  motives,  having  been  indeed 
consulted  by  her  upon  all  the  arrangements  which  she  had 
adopted,  saw  matters  were  in  such  a  state  that  no  time  ought 
to  be  lost  in  conducting  the  guests  to  the  banqueting-apartment^ 
where  a  fortunate  diversion  from  all  these  topics  ci  rising  dis- 
content might  be  made,  at  the  eipense  of  the  good  cheer  of  all 
sorts  which  the  lady's  care  had  so  liberally  provided. 

The  stratagem  of  the  old  soldier  succeeded  in  its  utmost  ex- 
tent. He  assumed  the  great  oaken  chair  usually  occupied  by  the 
steward  at  his  audits ;  and  Dr.  Dummerar  having  pronounced 
a  brief  Latin  benediction,  which  was  not  the  less  esteemed 
by  the  hearers  that  none  of  them  understood  it»  Sir  Jasper 
exhorted  the  company  to  whet  their  appetites  to  the  dinner  by  a 
brimming  cup  to  his  Majesty's  health,  filled  as  high  and  as  deep 
as  their  goblets  would  permit.  In  a  moment  all  was  bustie 
with  the  clang  of  winooups  and  of  flagons.  In  another  moment 
the  guests  were  on  their  feet  like  so  many  statues,  all  hushed 
as  death,  but  with  eyes  glancing  with  expectation,  and  hands 
outstretched,  which  displayed  their  loyal  brimmers.  The  voice 
of  Sir  Jasper,  clear,  sonorous,  and  emphatic  as  the  sound  of  his 
war-trumpet,  announced  the  health  of  the  restored  monarch, 
hastily  ecdioed  back  by  the  assembkge,  impatient  to  render  it 
due  homage.    Another  brief  pause  was  filled  by  the  draining  of 
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their  caps,  and  the  mustering  breath  to  join  in  a  ahont  ao  loud 
that  not  only  the  rafters  of  the  old  hall  trembled  while  they 
edioed  it  bade,  but  the  garlands  of  oaken  boughs  and  flowers 
with  which  they  were  decorated  waved  wildly  and  rustled  as 
if  agitated  by  a  sodden  whiriwind.  This  rite  obserred,  the 
company  proceeded  to  assail  the  good  cheer  with  which  the 
table  groaned,  animated  as  they  were  to  the  attack  both  by 
mirth  and  melody,  for  they  were  attended  by  all  the  minstrels 
of  the  district^  who^  like  the  Episcopal  clergy,  had  been  put  to 
silence  during  the  reign  of  the  self-entitled  saints  of  the  Ck^unon- 
wealth.  The  social  occupation  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  the 
exchange  of  pledges  betwixt  old  neighbours  who  had  been  f dlow- 
soldiers  in  the  moment  of  resistance^  fellow -snflSorers  in  the 
time  of  depression  and  subjugation,  and  were  now  partners  in 
the  same  general  subject  of  congratulation,  soon  wiped  from 
their  memoty  the  trifling  oaxiBe  ci  complaint  which  in  tiie  minds 
of  some  had  daikened  the  f eetiyity  of  the  day ;  so  that  when 
the  Lady  Pereril  walked  into  the  hall,  accompanied  as  before 
with  the  children  and  her  female  attendants,  she  was  welcomed 
with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  mistress  of  the  banquet  and 
of  the  castle — ^the  dame  of  the  noble  knight  who  had  led  most 
of  them  to  battle  with  an  undaunted  and  persevering  valour 
which  was  worthy  of  better  success. 

Her  address  to  them  was  brief  and  matronly,  yet  spoken 
with  so  much  feeling  as  found  its  way  to  every  bosom.  She 
apologised  for  the  lateness  of  her  personal  welcome,  by  remind- 
ing tibem  that  there  were  then  present  in  Martindale  Castle 
that  day  persons  whom  recent  happy  events  had  converted  from 
enemies  into  friends,  but  on  whom  the  latter  character  was  so 
recently  imposed  that  she  dared  not  neglect  with  them  any 
point  of  ceremonial.  But  those  whom  she  now  addressed  were 
the  best,  the  dearest^  the  most  faithful  friends  of  her  husband's 
house,  to  whom  and  to  their  valour  Peveiil  had  not  only  owed 
those  successes  which  had  given  them  and  him  fame  during 
the  late  tmhapf^  times,  but  to  whose  courage  she  in  particular 
had  owed  the  preservation  of  their  leader's  life,  even  when  it 
could  not  avert  defeat.  A  word  or  two  of  heartfelt  congratula- 
tion on  the  happy  restoration  d  the  royal  line  and  authority 
completed  all  which  she  had  boldness  to  add,  and,  bowing 
gracefully  round  her,  she  lifted  a  cup  to  her  lips  as  if  to  welcome 
her  guests. 

There  still  remained,  and  especially  amongst  the  old  Cavaliers 
of  the  period,  some  g^hnmering  of  that  spirit  which  inspired 
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Froisaart^  when  he  deolazes  that  a  knight  hath  double  eounge 
at  need  when  animated  by  the  looks  and  woida  of  a  beouti^ 
and  Tiitaoas  woduul  It  was  not  until  the  zeign  which  was 
oommeneing  at  the  moment  we  are  treating  of,  that  the  un- 
bounded lioense  of  the  age,  intxoduoing  a  general  oouzae  of 
profligacy,  degraded  the  female  sex  into  mere  senrants  of 
pleasure,  and,  in  so  doing,  deprived  society  of  that  noble  tone 
of  feeling  towards  the  sex  which,  considered  as  a  spur  to  'raise 
the  clear  spirit^'  is  superior  to  every  other  impulse  save  those 
of  religion  and  of  patriotism.  The  beams  of  the  ancient  hall  of 
Martindale  Castle  instantly  rung  with  a  shout  louder  and 
shriller  than  that  at  which  they  had  so  lately  trembled,  and  the 
names  of  the  knight  of  the  Peak  and  his  lady  were  proclaimed 
amid  waving  of  caps  and  hats,  and  univeraal  wishes  for  their 
health  and  hieippiness. 

Under  these  auspices  the  Lady  Peveril  glided  from  the  hall, 
and  left  free  space  for  the  revelry  of  the  evening. 

That  of  the  Cavaliers  may  be  easily  conceived,  since  it  had 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  singing,  jesting,  quaffing  of  healths, 
and  playing  of  tunes,  which  have  in  almost  every  age  and  quarter 
of  the  world  been  the  accompaniments  of  festive  cheer.  The 
enjoyments  of  the  Puritans  were  of  a  different  and  less  noisv 
character.  They  neither  sung,  jested,  heard  music,  nor  drank 
healths ;  and  yet  they  seemed  not  the  leas,  in  their  own  phrase, 
to  enjoy  the  creature-comforts  which  the  frailty  of  humanity 
rendered  grateful  to  their  outward  man.  Old  Whitaker  even 
protested  that,  though  much  the  smaller  party  in  point  of 
numbers,  they  discussed  nearly  as  much  sack  and  claret  as  his 
own  more  jovial  associates.  But  those  who  considered  the 
steward's  prejudices  were  inclined  to  think  that^  in  order  to 
produce  such  a  result^  he  must  have  thrown  in  his  own  by- 
drinkings — no  inconsiderable  item — to  the  sum  total  of  the 
Presbyterian  potations. 

Without  adopting  such  a  partial  and  scandalous  report^  we 
shall  only  say,  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  most  others,  the 
rareness  of  indulgence  promoted  the  sense  of  enjoyment^  and 
that  those  who  made  abstinenoe,  or  at  least  moderation,  a  point 
of  religious  principle,  enjoyed  their  social  meeting  the  better 
that  such  opportunities  rarely  presented  themselves.  If  they 
did  not  actually  drink  each  other's  healths,  they  at  least  showed, 
by  looking  and  nodding  to  each  other  as  they  raised  their 
glasses,  that  they  all  were  sharing  the  same  festive  gratification 
of  the  appetite,  and  felt  it  enhanced,  because  it  was  at  the  same 
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time  enjoyed  by  their  friends  and  neighbours.  BeligioD,  as  it 
was  the  fnindpal  topic  of  their  thoughts,  became  also  the  chief 
subject  of  their  conyenation,  and  as  they  sat  together  in  smaU 
separate  knots,  they  discussed  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  points 
of  belief,  balanced  the  merits  of  various  preachers,  compared  the 
creeds  of  contending  sects,  and  fortified  by  Scriptural  quotations 
those  which  they  fayoured.  Some  contests  arose  in  the  course 
of  these  debates,  which  might  have  proceeded  farther  than  was 
seemly  but  for  die  cautious  interference  of  Major  Bridgenorth. 
He  suppressed  also,  in  the  very  bud,  a  dispute  betwixt  Gaffer 
Hodgeson  of  Ghamelycot  and  the  Beverend  Mr.  Solsgrace  upon 
the  tender  subject  of  lay-preaching  and  lay-ministering;  nor 
did  he  think  it  altogether  prudent  or  decent  to  indulge  the 
wishes  of  some  of  the  warmer  enthusiasts  of  the  party,  who  felt 
disposed  to  make  the  rest  partakers  of  their  ^fts  in  extem- 
poraneous prayer  and  exposition.  These  were  absurdities  that 
belonged  to  the  time,  which,  however,  the  major  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  were  unfitted,  whether  the  ofispring  of 
hypocrisy  or  enthusiasm,  for  the  present  time  and  place. 

The  major  was  also  instrumental  in  breaking  up  the  party 
at  an  early  and  decorous  hour,  so  that  they  left  the  castle  long 
before  their  rivals,  the  Cavaliers,  had  reached  the  spring-tide  of 
their  merriment-'an  arrangement  which  afforded  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  lady,  who  dreaded  the  consequences  which 
might  not  improbably  have  taken  place  had  both  parties  met 
at  the  same  period  and  point  of  retreat. 

It  was  near  midnight  ere  the  greater  part  of  the  Cavaliers, 
meaning  such  as  were  able  to  effect  their  departure  without 
assistance,  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Martindale-Moultrassie, 
with  the  benefit  of  the  broad  moon  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
accidents.  Their  shouts,  and  the  burden  of  their  roaring 
chorus  of — 

'  The  King  shall  ex^oy  his  own  again/ 

were  heard  with  no  small  pleasure  by  the  lady,  heartily  glad 
that  the  riot  of  the  day  was  over  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
unpleasing  accident.  The  rejoicing  was  not,  however,  entirely 
ended ;  for  the  elevated  Cavaliers,  finding  some  of  the  villagers 
still  on  foot  around  a  bonfire  on  the  street,  struck  merrily  in 
with  them,  sent  to  Roger  Raine,  of  the  Peveril  Arms,  the  loyal 
publican  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  for  two  tubs  of 
meny  stingo,  as  it  was  termed,  and  lent  their  own  powerful 
assistance  at  the  'dusting'  it  off  to  the  health  of  the  King  and 
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the  loyal  G^exal  Monk.  Their  shouts  for  a  long  time  disturbed, 
and  even  alarmed,  the  little  village ;  but  no  enthusiasm  is  able 
to  withstand  for  ever  the  natural  oonsequences  of  late  hours 
V  and  potations  pottle-deep.  The  tumult  of  the  exulting  Bojalists 
\.  at  last  sunk  into  silence,  and  the  moon  and  the  owl  were  left  in 
undisturbed  sovereignty  over  the  old  tower  of  the  village  churoh, 
which,  rising  white  above  a  drole  of  knotty  oaks,  was  tenanted 
by  the  bird  and  silvered  by  the  planet.* 

*  See  OaTalien  and  Soundheads.    Koto  8. 


CHAPTER  V 

Twas  when  they  raiaed,  'mid  sap  and  siege, 
The  banners  of  their  rightful  liege, 

At  their  she-captain's  call, 
Who,  mirade  of  womankind  t 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  oastle  wall. 

William  S.  Rose. 

On  themomizigBaooeediiig  the  feaat^  the  Lady  Pererily  fatigued 
with  the  ezertioDB  and  the  apprehenaioiis  of  the  fanner  day, 
kept  her  apartment  for  two  or  three  hoiuB  later  than  her  own 
aotive  habits  and  the  matutinal  oustom  of  the  time  rendered 
usual.  Meanwhile,  Mistress  EUesmere,  a  person  of  great  trust 
in  the  family,  and  who  assumed  much  authority  in  her  mistress's 
absence,  laid  her  orders  upon  Deborah,  the  goTemante,  imme- 
diatdy  to  carry  the  childron  to  their  airing  in  the  park,  and 
not  to  let  any  one  enter  the  gilded  chamber,  which  was  usually 
their  sporting-plaoe.  Deborah,  who  often  rebelled,  and  some- 
times sucoesdfully,  against  the  deputed  authority  of  Eilesmere^ 
privately  resolved  that  it  was  about  to  rain,  and  that  the  gilded 
chamber  was  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  children's  exercise 
than  the  wet  grass  of  the  park  on  a  raw  morning. 

But  a  woman's  brain  is  sometimes  as  inconstant  as  a  popular 
assembly;  and  presently  after  she  had  voted  the  morning  was 
like  to  be  rainy,  and  that  the  gilded  chamber  was  the  fittest 
play-room  for  the  children,  Mistress  Deborah  came  to  the 
somewhat  inconsistent  resolution  that  the  park  was  the  fittest 
place  for  her  own  morning  walk.  It  is  certain  that^  during  the 
unrestrained  joviality  of  Uie  preceding  evening,  she  had  danced 
tfll  midnight  with  Lance  Outram,  the  park-keeper;  but  how 
far  the  seeing  him  just  pass  the  window  in  his  woodland  trim, 
with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  a  cross-bow  under  his  arm,  in- 
fluenced the  discrepancy  of  the  opinions  Mrs.  Deborah  f orioaied 
concerning  the  weather,  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  guess. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that,  so  soon  as  Mistress  EUesmere's  back 
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There  was  Bomethiiu?  in  the  maimer  and  bearing  of  Uiia 
unexpected  intnate  whi^  might  justify  awe  at  leut^not  fear, 
when  joined  to  the  singular  and  mjBterious  mode  in  which  she 
had  made  her  appearance.  Her  dress  was  not  remarkable, 
being  the  hood  and  female  riding-attire  of  the  time,  such  as 
was  worn  by  the  inferior  class  of  gentlewomen ;  but  her  bhtok 
hair  was  yery  long,  and  seyend  looks,  haying  escaped  from 
under  her  hood,  hung  down  disheyelled  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  deep  black,  keen,  and  piercing,  and 
her  features  had  something  of  a  foreign  expression.  When 
she  spoke,  her  language  was  marked  by  a  slight  foreign  accent^ 
although  in  construction  it  was  pure  English.  Her  slightest 
tone  and  gesture  had  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to  command 
and  to  be  obeyed;  the  recollection  of  which  probably  suggested 
to  Julian  the  apology  he  afterwards  made  for  being  frightened, 
that  he  took  the  stranger  for  an  'enchanted  queen.' 

While  the  stranger  lady  and  the  children  thus  confronted 
each  other,  two  persons  entered  almost  at  the  same  instant^  but 
from  different  doors,  whose  haste  showed  that  they  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  screams  of  the  latter. 

The  first  was  Major  Bridgenorth,  whose  ears  had  been 
alarmed  with  the  cries  of  his  child  as  he  entered  the  hall, 
which  corresponded  with  what  was  called  the  gilded  chamber. 
His  intention  had  been  to  remain  in  the  more  public  apartment 
imtil  the  Lady  Peyeril  should  make  her  appeaxance,  with  the 
good-natured  purpose  of  assuring  her  that  Uie  preceding  day  of 
tumult  had  passed  in  eyeiy  respect  agreeably  to  his  fri^Eids, 
and  without  any  of  those  alarming  consequences  which  might 
haye  been  apprehended  from  a  collision  betwixt  the  parties. 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  seyerely  he  had  been  agitated  by 
apprehensions  for  his  child's  safety  and  health,  too  well  justified 
by  the  fate  of  those  who  had  preceded  her,  it  will  not  be 
thought  surprising  that  the  infantine  screams  of  Alice  induced 
him  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  form,  and  intrude  farther 
into  the  interior  of  the  house  than  a  sense  of  strict  propriety 
might  haye  warranted. 

He  burst  into  the  gilded  chamber,  therefore,  by  a  side  door 
and  narrow  passage,  which  communicated  betwixt  that  apart- 
ment and  the  hall,  and,  snatching  the  child  up  in  his  arms, 
endeayoured  by  a  thousand  caresses  to  stifle  the  screams  which 
burst  yet  more  yiolently  from  the  little  girl  on  beholding  her- 
self in  the  arms  of  one  to  whose  yoice  and  manner  she  was,  but 
for  one  brief  interview,  an  entire  stranger. 
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Of  oonise^  Atioe's  aihridkB  were  redoubled,  and  seconded  by 
those  of  Julian  Peyeril,  who  on  the  appearance  of  this  second 
intruder,  was  frightened  into  resignation  of  eveiy  more  manly 
idea  of  rescue  than  that  which  consiBted  in  inyoUng  assistance 
at  the  very  top  of  his  lungs. 

AJanned  by  this  noise,  which  in  half  a  minute  became  veiy 
clamorous,  Lady  Peyeril,  with  whose  apartment  the  gilded 
chamber  was  connected  by  a  priTate  door  of  communication 
opening  into  her  wardrobe,  entered  on  the  scene.  The  instant 
she  ajqpeared,  the  httle  Alice,  extricating  herself  from  the  grasp 
of  her  father,  ran  towards  her  protectress,  and  when  she  had 
once  taken  hold  of  her  skirts,  not  only  became  silent^  but  turned 
her  large  blue  eyes,  in  which  the  tears  were  still  glistening,  with 
a  look  ci  wonder  rather  than  alarm  towards  the  strange  lady. 
Julian  manfully  brandished  his  reed,  a  weapon  which  he  had 
never  parted  with  during  the  whole  alarm,  and  stood  prepared 
to  assist  his  mother  if  there  should  be  danger  in  the  encounter 
betwixt  her  and  the  stranger. 

In  fact^  it  might  have  puzzled  an  older  person  to  account 
for  the  sudden  and  confused  pause  which  the  Lady  Peyeril 
made  as  she  gazed  on  her  unexpected  guest,  as  if  dubious 
whether  she  did  or  did  not  recognise  in  her  still  beautiful,  though 
wasted  and  emaciated,  features  a  countenance  which  she  had 
known  well  under  far  different  circumstances. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  understand  her  cause  oi  hesitation, 
for  she  said  in  that  heart-thrilling  voice  which  was  peculiarly 
her  own — 'Time  and  misfortune  have  changed  me  much, 
Margaret^  that  every  mirror  tells  me ;  yet  methinks  Margaret 
Stanley  might  still  have  known  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille.' 

The  Lady  Peveril  was  little  in  the  custom  of  giving  way  to 
sudden  emotion,  but  in  the  present  case  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  in  a  rapture  of  mingled  joy  and  grie(  and,  half 
embracing  those  of  the  stranger,  exclaimed  in  broken  lan- 
guage—  'My  kind,  my  noble  bene&ctrees — the  princely 
Countess  of  Derby — ^the  royal  Queen  in  Man — could  I  doubt 
your  voice,  your  features,  for  a  momenta  0,  forgive-— forgive 
me!' 

The  countess  raised  the  suppliant  kinswoman  of  her  hus- 
band's house  with  all  the  grace  of  one  accustomed  from  early 
birth  to  receive  homage  and  to  grant  protection.  She  kissed 
the  Lady  Peveril's  forehead,  and  passed  her  hand  in  a  caressing 
manner  over  her  face  as  she  said — 'You  too  are  changed, 
my  fair  cousin,  but  it  is  a  change  becomes  you,  from  a  pretty 
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and  timid  maiden  to  a  sage  and  comely  matron.  But  my 
own  memory,  which  I  once  held  a  good  one,  has  failed  me 
strangely  if  this  gentleman  be  Sir  Geoffirey  Peveril.' 

'A  lund  and  good  neighbour  only,  madam,'  said  Lady 
Peveril ;  *  Sir  Geo&ey  is  at  court.' 

'  I  understood  so  much,'  said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  '  when 
I  arrived  here  last  night.' 

'How,  madam  1'  said  Lady  Peveril.  'Did  you  arrive  at 
Martindale  Castle — at  the  house  of  Margaret  Stanley,  where 
you  have  such  right  to  command,  and  did  not  announce  your 
presence  to  herl' 

'  0,  I  know  you  are  a  dutiful  subject,  Maxgaret,'  answered 
the  ooimtess,  'though  it  be  in  these  days  a  rare  character; 
but  it  was  our  pleasure,'  she  added  with  a  smile,  '  to  travel 
incognito ;  and  finding  you  engaged  in  general  hospitality,  we 
desirod  not  to  disturb  you  with  our  royal  presence.' 

'  But  how  and  where  were  you  lodged,  madam  9 '  said  Lady 
Peveril ;  '  or  why  should  you  have  kept  secret  a  visit  whicdi 
would,  if  made,  have  augmented  toif  old  the  happiness  of  every 
true  heart  that  rejoiced  here  yesterday  ? ' 

'  My  lodging  was  well  cared  for  by  Mlesmere — your  Ellesmere 
now,  as  she  was  formerly  mine ;  she  has  acted  as  quartermaster 
ere  now,  you  know,  and  on  a  broader  scale.  You  must  excuse 
her — she  had  my  positive  order  to  lodge  me  in  the  most  secret 
part  of  your  castle  (here  she  pointed  to  the  sliding  panel); 
she  obeyed  orders  in  that,  and  I  suppose  also  in  sending  you 
now  hither.' 

'  Indeed  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,'  said  the  lady,  '  and  there- 
fore was  totally  ignorant  of  a  visit  so  joyful,  so  surprising.' 

'  And  I,'  said  the  countess,  '  was  equally  surprised  to  find 
none  but  these  beautiful  children  in  the  apartment  where  I 
thought  I  heaid  you  moving.  Our  Ellesmere  has  become  silly ; 
your  good-nature  has  spoiled  her :  she  has  forgotten  the 
discipline  she  learned  under  me.' 

'  I  saw  her  run  through  the  wood,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril, 
after  a  moment's  recollection,  '  undoubtedly  to  seek  Uie  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  children,  in  order  to  remove  them.' 

'  Your  own  darlings,  I  doubt  not,'  said  the  countess,  looking 
at  the  children.     '  Mai^garet,  Providence  has  blessed  you.' 

'  That  is  my  son,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  pointing  to  Julian,  who 
stood  devouring  their  discourse  with  greedy  ear;  'the  little 
girl — ^I  may  call  mine  too.' 

Major  Bridgenorth,  who  had  in  the  meantime  again  taken 
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up  his  infant^  and  iras  engaged  in  caraning  it^  eet  it  down 
as  the  Ck>unte8B  of  Derby  spoke,  sighed  deeply^  and  walked 
towaids  the  oriel  window.  He  was  well  aware  tiiat  the  ordin- 
aij  rules  of  courtesy  would  have  rendered  it  proper  that 
he  should  withdraw  entirely,  or  at  least  offer  to  do  so ;  but 
he  was  not  a  man  of  ceremonious  politeness,  and  he  had  a 
particular  interest  in  the  subjects  on  which  the  countess's 
di80otin»  was  likely  to  tan,  which  induced  him  to  diapeoM 
with  ceremony.  The  ladies  seemed  indeed  scarce  to  notice  his 
presence.  The  countess  had  now  assumed  a  chair,  and  motioned 
to  the  Lady  Peveril  to  sit  upon  a  stool  which  was  placed  by  her 
side.  'We  will  have  old  times  once  more,  though  there  are 
here  no  roaring  of  rebel  guns  to  drive  you  to  take  refuge  at  my 
side,  and  almost  in  my  pocket.' 

'I  haye  a  gun,  madam,'  said  little  Julian,  'and  the  park- 
keeper  is  to  teach  me  how  to  fire  it  next  year.' 

'  I  will  list  you  for  my  soldier,  then,'  said  the  countess. 

*  Ladies  have  no  soldiers,'  said  the  boy,  looking  wistfully  at 
her. 

'  He  has  the  true  masculine  contempt  of  our  frail  sex,  I  see,' 
said  the  countess ;  '  it  is  bom  with  the  insolent  varlets  of  man- 
kind, and  shows  itself  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  their  long 
clothes.  Did  Ellesmere  never  tell  you  of  Latham  House  and 
Charlotte  of  Derby,  my  little  master)' 

'  A  thousand,  thousand  times,'  said  the  boy,  colouring ;  '  and 
how  the  Queen  of  Man  defended  it  six  weeks  against  three 
thousand  Roundheads,  under  Rogue  Harrison,  the  butcher.' 

'It  was  your  mother  defended  Latham  House,'  said  the 
countess,  'not  I,  my  little  soldier.  Hadst  thou  been  there, 
thou  hadst  been  the  best  captain  of  the  three.' 

'  Do  not  say  so,  madam,'  said  the  boy,  '  for  mamma  would 
not  touch  a  gun  for  all  the  universe.' 

'  Not  I,  indeed,  Julian,'  said  his  mother ;  '  there  I  was  for 
certain,  but  as  useless  a  part  of  the  garrison ' 

'You  foiget,'  said  the  countess,  'you  niuved  our  hospital, 
and  made  lint  for  the  soldiers'  wounds.' 

'But  did  not  papa  come  to  help  youf '  said  Julian. 

'Papa  came  at  last^'  said  the  countess,  'and  so  did  Prince 
Rupert;  but  not»  I  think,  till  they  were  both  heartily  wished 
for.  Do  you  remember  that  morning,  Margaret^  when  the 
Roundheaded  knaves,  that  kept  us  pent  up  so  long,  retreated 
without  bag  or  baggage,  at  the  first  glance  of  tibe  Prince's 
standards  appearing  on  the  hill ;  and  how  you  took  eveiy  high- 
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crested  captain  you  saw  for  Peyeril  of  the  Peak,  that  had  been 
your  partner  three  months  before  at  the  queen's  maski  Nay, 
never  blush  for  the  thought  of  it — ^it  was  an  honest  affection ; 
and  though  it  was  the  musio  of  trumpets  that  accompanied 
you  both  to  the  old  chapel,  which  was  almost  entirely  ruined 
by  the  enemy's  bullets,  and  though  Prince  Rupert,  when  he 
gave  you  away  at  the  altar,  was  clad  in  buff  and  bandolier,  with 
pistols  in  his  belt,  yet  I  trust  these  warlike  signs  were  no  type 
of  future  discord  r 

'  Heaven  has  been  kind  to  me,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  '  in  bless- 
ing me  with  an  affectionate  husband.' 

'And  in  preserving  him  to  you,'  said  the  countess,  with  a 
deep  sigh;  'while  mine,  alas!  sealed  with  his  blood  his  devotion 
to  his  king.*     0,  had  he  lived  to  see  this  day  ! ' 

'Alas!  alas!  that  he  was  not  permitted  1'  answered  Lady 
Peveril ;  '  how  had  that  brave  and  noble  earl  rejoiced  in  the 
unhoped-for  redemption  of  our  captivity  1 ' 

The  countess  looked  on  Lady  Peveril  with  an  air  of 
surprise. 

'  Thou  hast  not  then  heard,  cousin,  how  it  stands  with  our 
house  f  How  indeed  had  my  noble  lord  wondered,  had  he 
been  told  that  the  very  monarch  for  whom  he  had  laid  down 
his  noble  life  on  the  s(»iffold  at  Bolton-le-Moor  should  make  it 
his  first  act  of  restored  monarchy  to  complete  the  destruction 
of  our  property,  already  wellnigh  ruined  in  the  royal  cause, 
and  to  persecute  me  his  widow ! ' 

'You  astonish  me,  madam!'  said  the  Lady  Peveril.  'It 
cannot  be  that  you — that  you,  the  wife  of  the  gallant,  the 
faithful,  the  murdered  earl — you.  Countess  of  Derby  and 
Queen  in  Man — ^you,  who  took  on  you  even  the  character  of  a 
soldier,  and  seemed  a  man  when  so  many  men  proved  women 
— that  Tou  should  sustain  evil  from  Uie  event  which  has 
fulfilled— exceeded — ^the  hopes  of  every  faithful  subject — ^it 
cannot  be ! ' 

'Thou  art  as  simple,  I  see,  in  this  world's  knowledge  as 
ever,  my  fair  cousin,'  answered  the  countess.  '  This  restoration, 
which  has  given  others  secmity,  has  placed  me  in  danger; 
this  change,  which  relieved  other  Royalists — scarce  less  sealous, 
I  presume  to  think,  than  I — ^has  sent  me  here  a  fugitive,  and 
in  concealment,  to  beg  shelter  and  assistance  from  you,  fair 
cousin.' 

*  The  Barl  of  Derby  and  King  in  Man  wm  beheaded  at  Bolton-on-the-Moon,  after 
having  been  made  prisoner  in  a  provioua  akirmlah  in  Wlggan  lAae. 
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'From  me,'  answered  the  Lady  Peveril — 'from  me,  whose 
youth  your  kindness  sheltered — from  the  wife  of  Peyeril,  your 
gallant  lord's  companion  in  arms — ^yoa  have  a  right  to  command 
everything ;  but,  alas  I  that  you  should  need  such  assistance  as 
I  can  render !  Forgive  me,  but  it  seems  like  some  ill-omened 
vision  of  the  night :  I  listen  to  your  words  as  if  I  hoped  to  be 
relieved  from  their  painful  import  by  awaking.' 

'It  is  indeed  a  dream — a  vision,'  said  the  Countess  of 
Derby ;  '  but  it  needs  no  seer  to  read  it :  the  explanation  hath 
been  l<Hig  since  given — "  Put  not  your  faith  in  princes."  I  can 
soon  remove  your  surprise.  This  gentleman,  your  friend,  is 
doubtless  honest  1 ' 

The  Lady  Peveril  well  knew  that  the  Cavaliers,  like  other 
factions,  usurped  to  themselves  the  exclusive  denomination  of 
the  honest  party,  and  she  felt  some  difficulty  in  explaining  that 
her  visitor  was  not  honest  in  that  sense  of  the  woid. 

'Had  we  not  better  retire,  madam  f  she  said  to  the  countess, 
risiog,  as  if  in  order  to  attend  her. 

But  the  countess  retained  her  seat.  '  It  was  but  a  question 
of  habit^'  she  said;  'the  gentleman's  principles  are  nothing  to 
me,  for  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  widely  blazed,  and  I  care  not 
who  hears  my  share  of  it.  You  remember — ^you  must  have 
heard,  for  I  think  Maigaret  Stanley  would  not  be  indifferent 
to  my  fate — that,  aftOT  my  husband's  murder  at  Bolton,  I 
took  up  the  standard  which  he  never  dropped  until  his  death, 
and  displayed  it  with  my  own  hand  in  our  sovereignty  of 
Man.' 

'  I  did  indeed  hear  so,  madam,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril ;  '  and 
that  you  had  bidden  a  bold  defiance  to  the  rebel  government, 
even  after  all  other  parts  of  Britain  had  submitted  to  them. 
My  husband.  Sir  Geoffrey,  designed  at  one  time  to  have  gone  to 
your  assistance  with  some  few  followers ;  but  we  learned  that 
the  island  was  rendered  to  the  Parliament  party,  and  that  you, 
dearest  lady,  were  thrown  into  prison.' 

'  But  you  heard  not,'  said  the  countess,  '  how  that  disaster 
befell  me.  Margaret,  I  would  have  held  out  that  island  against 
the  knaves  as  long  as  the  sea  continued  to  flow  around  it.  Till 
the  shoals  which  surround  it  had  become  safe  anchorage— till 
its  precipices  had  melted  beneath  the  sunshine — ^till  of  all  its 
strong  abodes  and  oasUes  not  one  stone  remained  upon  another, 
would  I  have  defended  against  these  villainous,  hypocritical 
rebels  my  dear  husband's  hereditary  dominion.  The  little 
kingdom  of  Man  should  have  been  yielded  only  when  not  an 

XV  A 
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arm  was  left  to  wield  a  sword,  not  a  finger  to  draw  a  trigger, 
in  its  defence.  But  treachery  did  what  force  could  never 
have  done.  When  we  had  foUed  various  attempts  upon  the 
island  by  open  force,  treason  accomplished  what  Blake  and 
LawBon,  with  their  floating  castles,  had  found  too  hazaidoua  an 
enterprise:  a  base  rebel,  whom  we  had  nursed  in  our  own 
bosoms,  betrayed  us  to  the  enemy.  This  wretch  was  named 
Christian ' 

Major  Bridgenorth  started  and  turned  towards  the  speaker, 
but  instantly  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  again  averted  his 
face.  The  countess  proceeded,  without  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion, which,  however,  rather  surprised  Lady  Peveril,  who  was 
acquainted  with  her  neighbour's  general  habits  of  indifference 
and  apathy,  and  therefore  the  more  surprised  at  his  testify- 
ing such  sudden  symptoms  of  interest.  She  would  once  again 
have  moved  the  countess  to  retire  to  another  apartment,  but 
Lady  Derby  proceeded  with  too  much  vehemence  to  endure 
interruption. 

'  This  Christian,'  she  said,  *  had  eat  of  my  lord  his  sovereign's 
bread,  and  drunk  of  his  cup,  even  from  childhood;  for  his 
fathers  had  been  faithful  servants  to  the  house  of  Man  and 
Derby.  He  himself  had  fought  bravely  by  my  husband's  side, 
and  enjoyed  all  his  confidence ;  and  when  my  princely  earl  was 
martyred  by  the  rebels,  he  recommended  to  me,  amongst  other 
instructions  communicated  in  the  last  message  I  received  from 
him,  to  continue  my  confidence  in  Christian's  fidelity.  I  obeyed, 
although  I  never  loved  the  man.  He  was  cold  and  phlegmatic, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  that  sacred  fire  which  is  the  incentive  to 
noble  deeds,  suspected  too  of  leaning  to  the  cold  metaphysics  of 
Calvinistic  subtUty.  But  he  was  brave,  wise,  and  experienced, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  possessed  but  too  much  interest  with 
the  islanders.  When  these  rude  people  saw  themselves  without 
hope  of  relief,  and  pressed  by  a  blockade,  which  brought  want 
and  disease  into  their  island,  they  b^;an  to  fall  off  from  the 
faith  which  they  had  hitherto  shown.' 

'  What ! '  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  '  could  they  f oiget  what  was 

due  to  the  widow  of  their  benefactor,  she  who  had  shared  with 

\  the  generous  Derby  the  task  of  bettering  their  condition  ? ' 

\        '  Do  not  blame  them,'  said  the  countess ;  ^  the  rude  herd 

^"^'^  acted  but  according  to  their  kind:  in  present  distress  they 

forgot  former  benefits,  and,  nursed  in  their  earthen  hovels,  with 

spirits  suited  to  their  dwellings,  they  were  incapable  of  feeling 

the  glory  which  is  attached  to  constancy  in  suffering.     But 
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that  Christian  should  have  headed  their  revolt — ^that  he,  bom 
a  gentleman,  and  bred  under  my  murdered  Derby's  own  care 
in  all  that  was  chivalrous  and  noble — that  he  should  have  , 
forgot  a  hundred  benefits — ^why  do  I  talk  of  benefits? — ^that  \ 
he  should  have  forgotten  that  kindly  intercourae  which  binds 
man  to  man  far  more  than  the  reciprocity  of  obligation--^ 
that  he  should  have  headed  the  ruffians  who  broke  suddenly 
into  my  apartment,  immured  me  with  my  infants  in  one  of 
my  own  castles,  and  assumed  or  usurped  the  tyranny  of 
the  island — that  this  should  have  been  done  by  William 
Christian,  my  vassal,  my  servant,  my  friend,  was  a  deed  of 
ungratefiil  treachery  which  even  this  age  of  treason  will  scarcely 
pandlel!' 

'And  you  were  then  imprisoned,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril, 
*  and  in  your  own  sovereignty  I ' 

'  For  more  than  seven  years  I  have  endured  strict  captivity,* 
said  the  countess,  '  I  was  indeed  offered  my  liberty,  and  even 
some  means  of  support,  if  I  would  have  consented  to  leave  the 
island,  and  pledge  my  word  that  I  would  not  endeavour  to 
repossess  my  son  in  his  father's  rights.  But  they  little  knew  the 
princely  house  from  which  I  spring,  and  as  little  the  royal  house 
of  Stai^ey  which  I  uphold,  who  hoped  to  humble  Charlotte  of 
Tremouille  into  so  base  a  composition.  I  would  rather  have 
starved  in  the  darkest  and  lowest  vault  of  Rushin  Castle  than 
have  consented  to  aught  which  might  diminish  in  one  hair's 
breadth  the  right  of  my  son  over  his  father's  sovereignty.' 

*  And  could  not  your  firmness,  in  a  case  where  hope  seemed 
lost,  induce  them  to  be  generous,  and  dismiss  you  without 
conditions  ? ' 

'They  knew  me  better  than  thou  dost,  wench,'  answered 
the  countess;  'once  at  liberty,  I  had  not  been  long  without 
the  means  of  disturbing  their  usurpation,  and  Christian  would 
have  as  soon  uncaged  a  lioness  to  combat  with  as  have  given 
me  the  slightest  power  of  returning  to  the  struggle  with  him. 
But  time  had  liberty  and  revenge  in  store — I  had  stOl  friends 
and  partisans  in  the  island,  though  they  were  compelled  to 
give  way  to  the  storm.  Even  among  the  islanders  at  large, 
most  had  been  disappointed  in  the  effects  which  they  expected 
from  the  change  of  power.  They  were  loaded  with  exactions 
by  their  new  masters,  their  privileges  were  abridged,  and  their 
immunities  abolished,  under  the  pretext  of  reducing  them  to 
the  same  condition  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  pretended 
republic.     When  the  news  arrived  of  the  changes  which  were 
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ouirent  in  Britain,  theae  aontiiDBnta  were  privately  oommuni- 
oated  to  me.  O&loott  and  others  acted  with  great  zeal  and 
fidelity;  and  a  rising,  effected  as  suddenly  and  effectually 
as  that  which  had  made  me  a  captive,  placed  me  at  liberty  and 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Man,  as  regent  for  my 
son,  the  youthful  Earl  of  Derby.  Do  you  think  I  enjoyed 
that  sovereignty  long  without  doing  justice  on  that  traitor 
Christianr 

'  How,  madam  ? '  said  Lady  Peveril,  who,  though  she  knew 
the  high  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  countess,  scarce  anticipated 
the  extremities  to  which  it  was  capable  of  hurrying  her.  '  Have 
you  imprisoned  Christian  1 ' 

'Ay,  wench,  in  that  sure  prison  which  felon  never  breaks 
from,'  answered  the  countess. 

Bridgenorth,  who  had  insensibly  approached  them,  and  was 
listening  with  an  agony  of  interest  which  he  was  unable  any 
longer  to  suppress,  broke  in  with  the  stem  exclamation — '  Lady, 
I  trust  you  have  not  dared ' 

The  countess  interrupted  him  in  her  turn.  'I  know 
not  who  you  are  who  questicMi,  and  you  know  not  me  when 
you  speak  to  me  of  that  which  I  dai^  or  dare  not,  do.  But 
you  seem  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  Christian,  and  you 
shall  hear  it.  I  was  no  sooner  placed  in  possession  of  my 
rightful  power  than  I  ordered  the  Dempster  of  the  island  to 
h^d  upon  the  traitor  a  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  all  the 
formalities  of  the  isle,  as  prescribed  in  its  oldest  records.  The 
court  was  hdid  in  the  open  air,  before  tiie  Dempster  and  the 
Keys  of  the  island,  assembled  under  the  vaulted  cope  of 
heaven,  and  seated  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tinwald  Hill,  where 
of  old  Druid  and  Scald  held  their  courts  of  judgment.  The 
criminal  was  heard  at  length  in  his  own  defence,  which  amounted 
to  little  more  than  those  specious  allegations  of  public  con- 
sideration which  are  ever  used  to  colour  the  ugly  front  of 
treason.  He  was  fully  convicted  of  his  crime,  and  he  received 
the  doom  of  a  traitor.' 

'  But  which,  I  trust,  is  not  yet  executed  i  *  said  Lady  Peveril, 
not  without  an  involuntary  shudder. 

'Tou  are  a  fool,  Margaret,' said  the  countess,  sharply;  'think 
you  I  delayed  such  an  act  of  justice  until  some  wretched 
intrigues  of  the  new  English  court  might  have  prompted  their 
interierencef  No,  wench;  he  passed  from  the  judgment-seat 
to  the  place  of  execution,  with  no  farther  delay  than  miglit  be 
necessary  for  his  soul's  sake.    He  was  shot  to  death  by  a  file 
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of  mtLsketeers  in  the  oommoD  place  ci  execution,  called  Hango 
Hill.'* 

Bridgenorth  clasped  hia  hands  together,  wrung  them,  and 
groaned  bitterly. 

*  As  you  seem  interested  for  this  criminal,'  added  the  countess, 
addressing  Bridgenorth,  '  I  do  him  but  justice  in  reporting  to 
you  that  his  death  was  firm  and  manly,  becoming  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life,  which,  but  for  that  gross  act  of  traitorous 
ingratitude,  had  been  fair  and  honourable.  But  what  of  that  ? 
The  hypocrite  is  a  saint,  and  the  false  traitor  a  man  of  honour, 
till  opportunity,  that  faithful  touchstone,  proves  their  metal  to 
be  base.' 

'  It  is  false,  woman — ^it  is  false  I '  said  Bridgenorth,  no  longer 
suppressing  his  indignation. 

*  What  means  this  bearing,  Master  Bridgenorth  ? '  said  Lady 
Peveril,  much  surprised.  *  What  is  this  Christian  to  you,  that 
you  should  insult  the  Countess  of  Derby  under  my  roof  9' 

*  Speak  not  to  me  of  countesses  and  of  ceremonies,'  said 
Bridgenorth;  'grief  and  anger  leave  me  no  leisure  for  idle 
observances,  to  humour  the  vanity  of  overgrown  children.  Oh 
Christian,  worthy — ^well  worthy — of  the  name  thou  didst  bear  I 
My  friend — ^my  brother — ^the  brother  of  my  blessed  Alice — 
the  only  friend  of  my  desolate  estate !  art  thou  then  cruelly 
murdered  by  a  female  fury,  who,  but  for  thee,  had  deservedly 
paid  with  her  own  blood  that  of  God's  saints,  which  she,  as 
well  as  her  tyrant  husband,  had  spilled  like  water !  Yes,  cruel 
murderess ! '  he  continued,  addressing  the  countess,  '  he  whom 
thou  hast  butchered  in  thy  insane  vengeance  sacrificed  for 
many  a  year  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  to  the  interest 
of  thy  family,  and  did  not  desert  it  till  thy  frantic  zeal  for 
royalty  had  wellnigh  brought  to  utter  perdition  the  little  com- 
munity in  which  he  was  bom.  Even  in  confining  thee,  he 
acted  but  as  the  friends  of  the  madman,  who  bind  him  with 
iron  f6r  his  own  preservation;  and  for  thee,  as  I  can  bear 
witness,  he  was  the  only  barrier  between  thee  and  the  wrath  of 
the  Commons  of  England;  and  but  for  his  earnest  remon- 
strances, thou  hadst  suffered  the  penalty  of  thy  malignancy, 
even  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab.' 

'  Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  '  I  will  allow  for 
your  impatience  upon  hearing  these  unpleasing  tidings;  but 
there  is  neither  use  nor  propriety  in  farther  urging  this  ques- 
tion.    If  in  your  grief  you  forget  other  restraints,  I  pray  yoi| 

*  Bee  Mai  and  Execntlon  of  ChristiaiL    Note  4. 
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to  remember  that  the  oountees  ia  my  guest  and  kinswoman,  and 
is  imder  such  protection  as  I  can  afford  her.  I  beseech  jou,  in 
simple  courtesy,  to  withdraw,  as  what  must  needs  be  the  best 
and  most  becoming  course  in  these  trying  circumstances.' 

'  Nay,  let  him  remain,'  said  the  countess,  regarding  him  with 
composure,  not  unmingled  with  triumph ;  '  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise :  I  would  not  that  my  reyenge  should  be  summed  up 
in  the  stinted  gratification  which  Christian's  death  hath  afforded. 
This  man's  rude  and  clamorous  grief  gdIj  proves  that  the  retri- 
bution I  have  dealt  has  been  more  widely  felt  than  by  the 
wretched  sufferer  himself.  I  would  I  knew  that  it  had  but 
made  sore  as  many  rebel  hearts  as  there  were  loyal  breasts 
afflicted  by  the  death  of  my  princely  Derby  1 ' 

'So  please  you,  madam,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  'since  Master 
Bridgenorth  hath  not  the  manners  to  leave  us  upon  my  request, 
we  will,  if  your  ladyship  lists,  leave  him,  and  retire  to  my 
apartment.  Farewell,  Master  Bridgenorth ;  we  will  meet  here- 
after on  better  terms.' 

'  Pardon  me,  madam,'  said  the  major,  who  had  been  striding 
hastily  through  the  room,  but  now  stood  fast  and  drew  himself 
up,  as  one  who  has  taken  a  resolution — 'to  yourself  I  have 
nothing  to  say  but  what  is  respectful ;  but  to  this  woman  I 
must  speak  as  a  magistrate.  She  has  confessed  a  murder  in 
my  presence — the  murder  too  of  my  brother-in-law — as  a  man 
and  as  a  magistrate  I  cannot  permit  her  to  pass  from  hence, 
excepting  under  such  custody  as  may  prevent  her  farther 
flight.  She  has  already  confessed  that  she  is  a  fugitive,  and  in 
search  of  a  place  of  concealment^  until  she  should  be  able  to 
escape  into  foreign  parts.  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  I 
attach  thee  of  the  crime  of  which  thou  hast  but  now  made  thy 
boast.' 

'  I  shall  not  obey  your  arrest,'  said  the  countess,  composedly; 
*  I  was  bom  to  give,  but  not  to  receive,  such  orders.  What 
have  your  English  laws  to  do  with  my  acts  of  justice  and  of 
government  within  my  son's  hereditary  kingdom  ?  Am  I  not 
Queen  in  Man  as  well  as  Countess  of  Derby?  A  feudatory 
sovereign  indeed ;  but  yet  independent  so  long  as  my  dues  of 
homage  are  duly  discharged.  What  right  can  you  assert  over 
me?' 

'  That  given  by  the  precept  of  Scripture,'  answered  Bridge- 

I   north — ' "  Whoso  spilleth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 

be  spilled."    Think  not  that  the  barbarous  privileges  of  ancient 

feudal  customs  will  avail  to  screen  you  from  the  punishment 
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due  for  an  Englishman  murdered  upon  pretexts  inconsistent 
with  the  Act  of  Indemnity.' 

'Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  'if  by  fair  terms 
you  desist  not  from  your  present  purpose,  I  tell  you  that  I 
neither  dare  nor  will  permit  any  Tiolence  against  this  honouiv 
able  lady  within  the  walls  of  my  husband's  castle.' 

'  Tou  will  find  younelf  unable  to  prevent  me  from  executing 
my  duty,  madam,'  said  Bridgenorth,  whose  native  obstinacy 
now  came  in  aid  of  his  grief  and  desire  of  revenge ;  '  I  am  a 
magistrate,  and  act  by  authority.' 

'I  know  not  that,'  sud  Lady  Peveril.  'That  you  toere 
a  magistrate,  Master  BridgenorUi,  under  the  late  usurping 
powers,  I  know  well ;  but  till  I  hear  of  your  having  a  commis- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  King,  I  now  hesitate  to  obey  you  as 
such.' 

'  I  shall  stand  on  small  ceremony,'  said  Bridgenorth.  '  Were 
I  no  magistrate,  eveiy  man  has  title  to  arrest  for  murder 
against  the  tenns  of  the  indemnities  held  out  by  the  King's 
proclamations,  and  I  will  make  my  point  good.' 

'  What  indemnities)  What  proolunationsf '  said  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  indignantiy.  'Charles  Stuart  may,  if  he  pleases, 
and  it  doth  seem  to  please  him,  consort  witii  those  whose 
hands  have  been  red  with  the  blood,  and  blackened  with  the 
plunder,  of  his  father  and  of  his  loyal  subjects.  He  may  for- 
give them  if  he  will,  and  count  their  deeds  good  service.  What 
has  that  to  do  witii  this  Christian's  offence  against  me  and 
minel  Bom  a  MimTnrntn^  bred  and  nursed  in  the  island,  he 
broke  the  laws  under  which  he  lived,  and  died  for  the  breach 
of  them,  after  the  fair  trial  which  they  allowed.  Methinks, 
Maigaret)  we  have  enough  of  ttus  peevish  and  foolish  magis- 
trate ;  I  attend  you  to  your  apartment.' 

Major  Bridgenorth  placed  himself  betwixt  them  and  the 
door,  in  a  manner  which  showed  him  detennined  to  interrupt 
their  passage;  when  the  Lady  Paveril,  who  thought  she  had 
already  shown  more  deference  to  him  in  this  matter  than  her 
husband  was  likely  to  approve  of,  raised  her  voice  and  called 
loudly  on  her  steward,  Whitaker.  That  alert  person,  who  had 
heard  high  talking,  and  a  female  voice  with  whicli  he  was 
unacquainted,  had  remained  for  several  minutes  stationed  in 
the  ante-room,  much  afflicted  with  the  anxiety  of  his  own 
curiosity.'    Of  course  he  entered  in  an  instant 

'  Let  three  of  the  men  instantly  take  arms,'  said  his  lady ; 
'  bring  them  into  the  ante-room,  and  wait  my  farther  orders.' 
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Yoa  shall  haye  no  worse  prison  than  mj  chamber, 
Kor  jailer  than  myself. 

The  Captain. 

Thb  oommand  which  Lady  Peveril  laid  on  her  domestics  to 
arm  themselves  was  so  unlike  the  usual  gentle  acquiescence  of 
her  manners  that  Major  Bridgenorth  was  astonished.  ^How 
mean  you,  madam  1  *  said  he;  'I  thought  myself  under  a 
friendly  roof.' 

^  And  you  are  so,  Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril, 
without  departing  from  the  natural  calmness  of  her  voice  and 
manner ;  '  hut  it  is  a  roof  which  must  not  be  violated  by  the 
outrage  of  one  friend  against  another.' 

'  It  is  well,  madam,'  said  Bridgenorth,  turning  to  the  door  of 
the  apartment.  'The  worthy  Master  Solsgrace  has  already 
foretold  that  the  time  was  returned  when  high  houses  and 
proud  names  should  be  once  more  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  one  and  bear  the  other.  I  believed  him 
not,  but  now  see  he  is  wiser  than  I.  Tet  think  not  I  will 
endure  this  tamely.  The  blood  of  my  brother — of  the  friend 
of  my  bosom — shall  not  long  call  from  the  altar,  **  How  long,  O 
Lord,  how  long  ? "  If  there  is  one  spark  of  justice  left  in  Uiis 
unhappy  England,  that  proud  woman  and  I  shall  meet  where 
she  can  have  no  partial  friend  to  protect  her.' 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  Lady 
Peveril  said,  'You  depart  not  from  this  place,  Master  Bridge- 
north,  unless  you  give  me  your  word  to  renounce  all  purpose 
against  the  noble  countess's  liberty  upon  the  present  occasion.' 

'  I  would  sooner,'  he  answered,  '  subscribe  to  my  own  dis- 
honour, inft^ft^y",  written  down  in  express  words,  than  to  any 
such  composition.  If  any  man  offers  to  interrupt  me,  his  blood 
be  on  his  own  head  1 '  As  Major  Bridgenorth  spoke^  Whitaker 
threw  open  the  door,  and  showed  that,  with  the  alertness  of  an 
old  soldier,  who  was  not  displeased  at  seeing  things  tend  once 
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xuore  towards  a  state  of  warfare,  he  had  got  with  him  four 
stout  fellows  in  the  kni^t  of  the  Peak's  livery,  well  armed  with 
swords  and  carabines,  buff-ooats,  and  pistols  at  their  girdles. 

'  I  will  see,'  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  ^  if  any  of  these  men  be 
so  desperate  as  to  stop  me,  a  free-bom  ikiglishman  and  a 
magistrate,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty.' 

So  saying,  he  advanced  upon  Whitaker  and  his  armed 
assistants  with  his  hand  on  the  hOt  of  his  sword. 

'Do  not  be  so  desperate.  Master  Bridgenorth,'  exclaimed 
Lady  Peveril ;  and  added  in  the  same  moment,  '  Lay  hold  upon 
and  disarm  him,  Whitaker,  but  do  him  no  injury.' 

Her  commands  were  obeyed.  Bridgenorth,  though  a  man 
of  moral  resolution,  was  not  one  of  those  who  undertake  to  cope 
in  person  with  odds  of  a  description  so  formidabla  He  half 
drew  his  sword,  and  offered  such  show  of  resistance  as  made  it 
necessaiy  to  secure  him  by  actual  force ;  but  then  yielded  up 
his  weapon,  and  declared  that,  submitting  to  force  which  one 
man  was  unable  to  resist,  he  made  those  who  commanded  and 
who  employed  it  responsible  for  assailing  his  liberty  without  a 
legal  warrant. 

'  Never  mind  a  warrant  on  a  pinch,  Master  Bridgenorth,' 
sud  old  Whitaker ;  '  sure  enough  you  have  often  acted  upon  a 
worse  yourself.  My  lady's  word  is  as  good  a  warranty  sure,  as 
Old  Noll's  commission ;  and  you  bore  tMt  many  a  day,  Master 
Bridgenorth,  and,  moreover,  you  laid  me  in  the  stocks  for 
drinking  the  Bang's  health,  Master  Bridgencni^  and  never 
cared  a  farthiug  about  the  laws  of  England.' 

*  Hold  your  saucy  tongue,  Whitaker,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril ; 
'  and  do  you.  Master  Bridgenorth,  not  take  it  to  heart  that  you 
are  detained  prisoner  for  a  few  hours,  until  the  Countess  of 
Derby  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  pursuit.  I  could 
easily  send  an  escort  with  her  that  might  bid  defiance  to  any 
force  you  could  muster;  but  I  wish,  Heaven  knows,  tobuiy  the 
remembrance  of  old  civil  dissensions,  not  to  awaken  new.  Once 
more,  will  you  think  better  on  it — assume  your  sword  again, 
and  forget  whom  you  have  now  seen  at  Martindale  Castle  f ' 

'  Never,'  said  Bridgenorth.  '  The  crime  of  this  cruel  woman 
wUl  be  the  last  of  human  injuries  which  I  can  forget.  The  last 
thought  of  earthly  kind  which  will  leave  me  will  be  the  desire 
that  justice  shall  be  done  on  her.' 

'  If  such  be  your  sentiments,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  '  though 
they  are  more  allied  to  revenge  than  to  justice,  I  must  provide 
for  my  friend's  safety  by  putting  restraint  upon  your  perK>n. 
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In  this  room  you  will  be  supplied  with  every  neoessaiy  of  life 
and  eyery  conyenience;  and  a  message  shall  relieye  your 
domestics  of  the  anxiety  which  your  absence  from  the  hall  is 
not  unlikely  to  occasion.  When  a  few  hours,  at  most  two 
days,  are  oyer,  I  will  myself  relieye  you  from  confinement,  and 
demand  your  pardon  for  now  acting  as  your  obstinacy  compels 
me  to  do.' 

The  major  made  no  answer,  but  that  he  was  in  her  hands, 
and  must  submit  to  her  pleasure ;  and  then  turned  sullenly  to 
the  window,  as  if  desirous  to  be  rid  of  their  presence. 

The  countess  and  the  Lady  Peyeril  left  the  apartment  arm- 
in-arm  ;  and  the  lady  issued  forth  her  directions  to  Whitaker 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  she  was  desirous  that  Bridge- 
north  should  be  guarded  and  treated  during  his  temporary  con- 
finement ;  at  the  same  time  explaining  to  him  that  the  safety 
of  the  Countess  of  Derby  required  that  he  should  be  closely 
watched. 

In  all  proposals  for  the  prisoner's  security,  such  as  the 
regular  relief  of  guards  and  the  like,  Whitaker  joyfully  acqui- 
esced, and  undertook,  body  for  body,  that  he  should  be  detained 
in  captivity  for  the  necessary  period.  But  the  old  steward  was 
not  half  so  docile  when  it  came  to  be  considered  how  the 
captive's  bedding  and  table  should  be  supplied ;  and  he  thought 
Lady  Peveril  displayed  a  very  imdue  degree  of  attention  to  her 
prisoner's  comforts.  '  I  warranty'  he  said,  '  that  the  cuckoldy 
Eoundhead  ate  enough  of  our  fat  beef  yesterday  to  serve  him 
for  a  month ;  and  a  little  fasting  will  do  his  health  good.  Many, 
for  drink  he  shall  have  plenty  of  cold  water  to  cool  his  hot 
liver,  which,  I  will  be  bound,  is  still  hissing  with  the  strong 
liquors  of  yesterday.  And  as  for  bedding,  there  are  the  fine 
diy  boards,  more  wholesome  than  the  wet  straw  I  lay  upon 
when  I  was  in  the  stocks,  I  trow.' 

*  Whitaker,*  said  the  lady,  peremptorily,  *  I  desire  you  to 
provide  Master  Bridgenorth's  bedding  and  food  in  the  way  I 
have  already  signified  to  you ;  and  to  behave  yourself  towards 
him  in  all  civility.' 

'  Lack-arday !  yes,  my  lady,'  said  Whitaker ;  '  you  shall  have 
all  your  directions  punctually  obeyed ;  but^  as  an  old  servant^ 
I  cannot  but  speak  my  mind.' 

The  ladies  retired  after  this  conference  with  the  steward  in 
the  ante-chamber,  and  were  soon  seated  in  another  apartment, 
which  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion ;  having,  on  the  one  side,  access  to  the  family  bed- 
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room,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  still-room,  which  oommunioated 
with  the  garden.  There  was  also  a  small  door,  which,  ascend- 
ing a  .few  steps,  led  to  that  balcony,  already  mentioned,  that 
overhung  the  kitchen ;  and  the  same  passage,  by  a  sepaiate 
door,  admitted  to  the  principal  gallery  in  the  chapel  y'lto  that 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  castle  wj^re  placed 
almost  at  once  within  reach  of  the  same  regulating  and  direct- 
ing eye.* 

In  the  tapestried  room  from  which  issued  these  various 
sallyports,  the  countess  and  Lady  Peveril  were  speedily  seated ; 
and  the  former,  smiling  upon  the  latter,  said,  as  she  took  her 
hand,  'Two  things  have  happened  to-day  which  might  have 
surprised  ine,  if  anything  ought  to  surprise  me  in  such  times. 
The  first  is,  that  yonder  Koundheaded  fellow  should  have  dared 
to  use  such  insolence  in  the  house  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  If 
your  husband  is  yet  the  same  honest  and  downright  Cavalier 
whom  I  once  knew,  and  had  chanced  to  be  at  home,  he  would 
have  thrown  the  knave  out  of  window.  But  what  I  wonder  at 
still  more,  Margaret^  is  your  generalship.  I  hardly  thought  you 
had  courage  sufficient  to  have  taken  such  decided  measures, 
after  keeping  on  terms  with  the  man  so  long.  Wbein  he  spoke 
of  justices  and  warrants,  you  looked  so  overawed  that  I  thought 
I  felt  the  clutch  of  the  parish  beadles  on  my  shoulder  to  drag 
me  to  prison  as  a  vagrant.' 

'We  owe  Master  Bridgenorth  some  deference,  my  dearest 
lady,'  answered  the  Lady  Peveril :  '  he  has  served  us  often  and 
kindly  in  these  late  times ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
shall  insult  the  Countess  of  Derby  in  the  house  of  Margaret 
Stanley.' 

'  Thou  art  become  a  perfect  heroine,  Margaret,'  replied  the 
countess. 

'Two  sieges  and  alarms  innumerable,'  said  Lady  Peveril, 
'may  have  taught  me  presence  of  mind.  My  courage  is,  I 
believe,  as  slender  as  ever.' 

'  Presence  of  mind  is  courage,'  answered  the  countess.  '  Real 
valour  consists  not  in  being  insensible  to  danger,  but  in  being 
prompt  to  confront  and  disarm  it ;  and  we  may  have  present 
occasion  for  all  that  we  possess,'  she  added,  with  some  slight 
emotion, '  for  I  hear  the  trampling  of  horses'  steps  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  court.' 

In  one  moment^  the  boy  Julian,  breathless  with  joy,  came 
flying  into  the  room,  to  say  that  papa  was  returned  with  Lam* 

*  Bee  Arrangement  of  Apartmanta.    Note  6. 
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ington  and  Sam  Brewer ;  and  that  he  was  himself  to  ride  Black 
HastingB  to  the  stable.  In  the  second,  the  tramp  of  the  honest 
knight's  heavy  jack-boots  was  heard,  as,  in  his  haste  to  see  his 
lady,  he  ascended  the  staircase  by  two  steps  at  a  time.  He 
burst  into  the  room,  his  manly  oomitenance  and  disordered 
dress  showing  mai^  that  he  had  been  riding  fast ;  and  with- 
out looking  to  any  one  else,  caught  his  good  lady  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  a  dozen  of  times.  Blushing,  and  with  some 
difficulty.  Lady  Peveril  extricated  herself  from  Sir  Geoffrey's 
arms ;  and  in  a  yoioe  of  bashful  and  gentle  rebuke,  bid  him,  for 
shame,  observe  who  was  in  the  room. 

'One,'  said  the  countess,  advancing  to  him,  'who  is  right 
glad  to  see  that  Sir  Geof&ey  Peveril,  though  turned  courtier 
and  favourite,  still  values  the  treasure  which  she  had  some  share 
in  bestowing  upon  him.  You  cannot  have  forgot  the  raising  of 
the  leaguer  of  Tiatham  House  ? ' 

'  The  noble  Countess  of  Derby ! '  said  Sir  Geo£Qrey,  doffing 
his  plumed  hat  with  an  air  of  deep  deference,  and  kissing  with 
much  reverence  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to  him.  '  I  am 
as  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  in  my  poor  house  as  I  would  be 
to  hear  that  they  had  found  a  vein  of  lead  in  the  Brown 
Tor.  I  rode  hard  in  the  hope  of  being  your  esccwt  through 
the  country.  I  feared  you  might  have  fallen  into  bad  hands, 
hearing  there  was  a  knave  sent  out  with  a  warrant  from  the 
council.' 

'When  heard  you  so?  and  from  whom?' 

'  It  was  from  Gholmondley  of  Vale  Royal,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey; 
'  he  is  come  down  to  make  provision  for  your  safety  through 
Cheshire,  and  I  promised  to  bring  you  there  in  safety.  Prince 
Ruperty  Ormond,  and  other  fi^iendis  do  not  doubt  the  matter 
will  be  driven  to  a  fine ;  but  they  say  the  chancellor  and  Harry 
Bennet)  and  some  others  of  the  over-sea  counsellors,  are  furious 
at  what  they  call  a  breach  of  the  King's  proclamation.  Hang 
them,  say  I.  They  left  us  to  bear  all  the  beating,  and  now 
they  are  incensed  that  we  should  wish  to  clear  scores  with  those 
who  rode  us  like  nightmares ! ' 

'What  did  they  talk  of  for  my  chastisement?'  said  the 
countess. 

' I  wot  not^'  said  Sir  Geoffi:ey ;  'some  friends,  as  I  said,  from 
our  kind  Cheshire,  and  others,  tried  to  bring  it  to  a  fine ;  but 
some,  again,  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  Tower,  and  a  long  im- 
prisonment.' 

'  I  have  suffered  imprisonment  long  enough  for  King  Charles's 
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sake^'  said  the  oountess,  'and  have  no  mind  to  undeigo  it  at  his 
hand.  Besides,  if  I  am  remoyed  from  the  petsonal  superin- 
tendence of  my  son's  dominions  in  Man,  I  know  not  what  new 
iisuipatiozk  may  be  attempted  there.  I  must  be  obliged  to 
you,  cousin,  to  oontrive  that  I  may  get  in  security  to  Yale 
Boyal,  and  from  thence  I  know  I  shall  be  guarded  safely  to 
IdverpooL' 

'  You  may  rely  oa  my  guidance  and  protection,  noble  lady,' 
answered  her  host, '  though  you  had  come  here  at  midnight,  and 
with  the  rogue's  head  in  your  apron,  like  Judith  in  i£ie  Holy 
Apocrypha,  which  I  joy  to  hear  once  more  read  in  churohes.' 

'Do  the  gentry  resort  much  to  the  court f  said  the  lady. 

'  Ay,  madam,'  roplied  Sir  Geof&ey ;  '  and  according  to  our 
saying,  when  miners  do  begin  to  bore  in  these  parts,  it  is  ''for 
the  grace  of  God,  and  what  they  thero  may  find." ' 

'  Meet  the  old  Cavaliers  with  much  countenance  f '  continued 
the  countess. 

'Faith,  madam,  to  speak  truth,'  re^^ed  the  knight^  'the 
King  hath  so  gracious  a  manner  that  it  makes  erery  man's 
hopes  blossom,  tiiough  we  have  seen  but  few  that  have  ripened 
into  fruit.' 

'  You  have  not  yourself,  my  cousin,'  answered  the  countess, 
'  had  room  to  complain  of  ingratitude,  I  trust  f  Few  have  less 
deserved  it  at  the  King's  hand.' 

Sir  Geof&ey  was  unwilling,  like  most  prudent  persons,  to 
own  the  existence  of  expectations  which  had  proved  fallacious, 
yet  had  too  little  art  in  his  character  to  conc^  his  disappoint^ 
ment  entirely.  'Whof  I,  madam f  he  said.  'Alas!  what 
ahould  a  poor  country  knight  expect  from  the  King,  besides 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Whitehall  once  more,  and  enjoying 
bis  own  again  f  And  his  Majesty  was  very  gracious  when  I 
was  presented,  and  spoke  to  me  of  Worcester,  and  of  my  horsey 
Black  Hastings — ^he  had  f oigot  his  name,  though — ^faith,  and 
mine  too,  I  believe,  had  not  Piinoe  Bupert  whispered  it  to  him. 
And  I  saw  some  old  friends,  such  as  his  Grace  of  Ormond,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  and  so  forth ;  and 
had  a  jolly  rouse  or  two,  to  the  tune  of  old  times.' 

'  I  should  have  thought  so  many  wounds  received — so  many 
dangers  risked — such  considerable  losses — ^merited  something 
moro  than  a  few  smooth  words,'  said  the  countess. 

'  Nay,  my  lady,  there  were  other  friends  of  mine  who  had 
the  same  though^'  answered  Peveril.  '  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  the  loss  of  so  many  hundred  acres  of  fair  land  was  worth 
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some  rewaid  of  honour  at  least ;  and  there  were  who  thought 
my  descent  from  William  the  Conqueror — craving  your  lady- 
ship's pardon  for  boasting  it  in  your  presence — would  not  have 
become  a  higher  rank  or  title  worse  than  the  pedigree  of  some 
who  have  been  promoted.  But  what  said  the  witty  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  forsooth  —  whose  grondsire  was  a  Lei'stershire 
knight^  rather  poorer,  and  scarce  so  well-bom  as  myself  t 
Why,  he  said  that,  if  all  of  my  degree  who  deserved  well  of  the 
King  in  the  late  times  were  to  be  made  peers,  the  House  of 
Lords  must  meet  upon  Salisbury  Plain  ! ' 

'  And  that  bad  jest  passed  for  a  good  argument ! '  said  the 
countess ;  *  and  well  it  mighty  where  good  alignments  pass  for 
bad  jests.     But  here  comes  one  I  must  be  acquainted  with.' 

This  was  little  Julian,  who  now  re-entered  the  hall,  leading 
his  little  sister,  as  if  he  had  brought  her  to  bear  witness  to  the 
boastful  tale  which  he  told  his  father,  of  his  having  manfully 
ridden  Black  Hastings  to  the  stable-yard,  alone  in  the  saddle ; 
and  that  Saunders,  though  he  walked  by  the  horse's  head,  did 
not  once  put  his  hand  upon  the  rein,  and  Brewer,  though  he 
stood  beside  him,  scarce  held  him  by  the  knee.  The  father 
kissed  the  boy  heartily ;  and  the  countess,  calling  him  to  her 
BO  soon  as  Sir  Creoffrey  had  set  him  down,  kissed  his  forehead 
also,  and  then  surveyed  all  his  features  with  a  keen  and 
penetrating  eye. 

'  He  is  a  true  Peveril,'  said  she, '  mixed  as  he  should  be  with 
some  touch  of  the  Stanley.  Cousin,  you  must  grant  me  my 
boon,  and  when  I  am  safely  established,  and  have  my  present 
affidr  arranged,  you  must  let  me  have  this  little  Julian  d  yours 
some  time  hence,  to  be  nurtured  in  my  house,  held  as  my  page, 
and  the  playfellow  of  the  little  Derby.  I  trust  in  Heaven, 
they  will  be  such  friends  as  their  fathers  have  been,  and  may 
God  send  them  more  fortunate  times !  '* 

'  Many,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  proposal  with  all  my  heart, 
madam,'  said  the  knight.  'There  are  so  many  noble  houses 
decayed,  and  so  many  more  in  which  the  exercise  and  discipline 
for  the  training  of  noble  youths  is  given  up  and  neglected, 
that  I  have  often  feared  I  must  have  kept  Gil  to  be  young 
master  at  home ;  and  I  have  had  too  little  nurture  myself  to 
teach  him  much,  and  so  he  would  have  been  a  mere  hunting, 
hawking  knight  of  Derbyshire.  But  in  your  ladyship's  house- 
hold, and  with  the  noble  young  earl,  he  will  have  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  education  which  I  could  desire.' 

*  Bee  BRgeik   Note  6. 
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'There  Bhall  be  no  distinoiion  betwixt  them,  cousin,'  said 
the  countess ;  '  Margaret  Stanley's  son  shall  be  as  much  the 
object  of  care  to  me  as  my  own,  since  you  are  kindly  disposed 
to  entrust  him  to  my  chuge.  You  look  pale,  Margaret^'  she 
continued,  'and  the  tear  stands  in  your  eye.  Do  not  be  so 
foolish,  my  loye ;  what  I  ask  is  better  than  you  can  desire  for 
your  boy;  for  the  house  of  my  father,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille, 
was  the  most  famous  school  of  chivalry  in  France ;  nor  have  I 
degenerated  from  him,  or  suffered  any  relaxation  in  that  noble 
discipline  which  trained  young  gentlemen  to  do  honour  to 
their  race.  You  can  promise  your  Julian  no  such  advantages, 
if  you  train  him  up  a  mere  home-bred  youth.' 

'  I  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  favour,  madam,'  said 
Lady  Peveril,  'and  must  acquiesce  in  what  your  ladyship 
honours  us  by  proposing,  and  Sir  Geof&ey  approves  of;  but 
Julian  is  an  only  child,  and ' 

'An  only  son,'  said  the  countess,  'but  surely  not  an  only 
child.  You  pay  too  high  deference  to  our  masters,  the  male 
sex,  if  you  allow  Julian  to  engross  all  your  affection,  and  spare 
none  for  this  beautiful  girl.' 

So  saying,  she  set  down  Julian,  and,  taking  Alice  Bridge- 
north  on  her  lap,  began  to  caress  her ;  and  there  was,  notwith- 
standing her  masculine  character,  something  so  sweet  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice  and  in  the  cast  of  her  features,  that  the  child 
immediately  smiled,  and  replied  to  her  marks  of  fondness. 
This  mistake  embarrassed  Lady  Peveril  exceedingly.  Knowing 
the  blunt  impetuosity  of  her  husband's  character,  his  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his  cor- 
responding veneration  for  his  widow,  she  was  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  of  his  hearing  the  conduct  of  Bridgenorth 
that  morning,  and  was  particuhurly  desirous  that  he  should 
not  learn  it  save  from  herself  in  private,  and  after  due  pre- 
paration. But  the  countess's  error  led  to  a  more  precipitate 
disclosure. 

'  That  pretty  girl,  madam,'  answered  Sir  Geof&ey,  '  is  none 
of  ours ;  I  wish  she  were.  She  belongs  to  a  neighbour  hard 
by — a  good  man,  and,  to  say  truth,  a  good  neighbour,  though 
he  was  carried  off  from  his  allegiance  in  the  late  times  by  a 
d — d  Presbyterian  scoundrel,  who  calls  himself  a  parson,  and 
whom  I  hope  to  fetch  down  from  his  perch  presently,  with  a 
wannion  to  him  I  He  has  been  cock  of  the  roost  long  enough. 
There  are  rods  in  pickle  to  switch  the  Geneva  cloak  with,  I  can 
tell  the  soiur-faced  rogues  that  much.     But  this  child  is  the 
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daughter  of  Bridgenoith — neighbour  Bridgenorth,  of  Moul- 
trassie  Hall.' 

'  Bridgenorth  1 '  said  the  countess.  *  I  thought  I  had  known 
all  the  honourable  names  in  Derbyshire ;  I  remember  nothing 
of  Bridgenorth.  But  stay — was  there  not  a  sequestrator  and 
committeeman  of  that  name  ?    Sure,  it  cannot  be  he.' 

Peveril  took  some  shame  to  himself  as  he  replied,  '  It  is  the 
very  man  whom  your  ladyship  means,  and  you  may  conceiye 
the  reluctance  with  which  I  submitted  to  receive  good  offices 
from  one  of  his  kidney ;  but  had  I  not  done  so,  I  dbould  have 
scarce  known  how  to  find  a  roof  to  cover  Dame  Maigaret's 
head.' 

The  countess,  as  he  spoke,  raised  the  child  gently  from  her 
lap  and  placed  it  upon  the  carpet^  though  little  Alice  showed 
a  disinclmation  to  the  change  of  place,  which  the  Lady  of  Derby 
and  Man  would  certainly  have  indulged  in  a  child  of  patrician 
descent  and  loyal  parentage. 

'  I  blame  you  not,'  she  said ;  '  no  one  knows  what  temptation 
will  bring  us  down  to.  Tet  I  did  think  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
would  have  resided  in  its  deepest  cavern  sooner  than  owed  an 
obligation  to  a  regicide.' 

'  Nay,  madam,'  answered  the  knight^  '  my  neighbour  is  bad 
enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  you  would  make  him :  he  is  but  a 
Presbyterian — ^that  I  must  confess — but  not  an  Independent.' 

'A  variety  of  the  same  monster,'  said  the  countess,  'who 
hallooed  while  the  others  himted,  and  bound  the  victim  whom 
the  Independents  massacred.  Betwixt  such  sects  I  prefer  the 
Independents.  They  are  at  least  bold,  barefaced,  merciless 
villains,  have  more  of  the  tiger  in  them  and  less  of  the 
crocodile.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  that  worthy  gentleman 
who  took  it  upon  him  this  morning ' 

She  stopped  short,  for  she  saw  Lady  Peveril  was  vexed  and 
embarrassed. 

'I  am,'  she  said,  'the  most  luckless  of  beings.  I  have 
said  something,  I  know  not  what,  to  distress  you,  Margaret. 
Mystery  is  a  bad  thing,  and  betwixt  us  there  should  be 
none.' 

'  There  is  none,  madam,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  somethmg  im- 
patiently ;  '  I  waited  but  an  opportunity  to  tell  my  husband 
what  had  happened.  Sir  Geoffirey,  Master  Bridgenorth  was 
unfortunately  here  when  the  Lady  Derby  and  I  met ;  and  he 

thought  it  part  of  his  duty  to  speak  of ' 

To  speak  of  what?'  said  the  knight^  bending  his  brows. 
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'  You  were  ever  Bomething  too  fond,  dame,  of  giying  way  to  the 
usurpation  of  such  people.' 

'I  odIj  mean,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  'that  as  the  person — he 
to  whom  liadj  Derby's  story  related — ^was  the  brother  of  his 
late  lady,  he  threatened — but  I  cannot  think  that  he  was 
serious.' 

'Threaten ! — ^threaten  the  Lady  of  Derby  and  Man  in  my 
house  I  —  the  widow  of  my  friend — the  noble  Charlotte  of 
Liatham  House !  By  Heaven,  the  prick-eared  slave  shall  answer 
it !  How  comes  it  that  my  knaves  threw  him  not  out  of  the 
window  ? ' 

'Alas!  Sir  GeofiErey,  you  forget  how  much  we  owe  him,' 
said  the  lady. 

'Owe  him  I'  said  the  knight,  still  more  indignant;  for  in 
his  singleness  of  apprehension  he  conceived  that  his  wife  alluded 
to  pecuniary  obligations ;  '  if  I  do  owe  him  some  money,  hath 
he  not  security  for  it  f  and  must  he  have  the  right,  over  and 
above,  to  domineer  and  play  the  magistrate  in  Martindale 
Gastlet  Where  is  hef  what  have  you  mode  of  himt  I  will — 
I  must  speak  with  him.' 

'Be  patient,  Sir  Geoffirey,'  said  the  countess,  who  now  dis- 
cerned the  cause  of  her  kinswoman's  apprehension;  'and  be 
assured  I  did  not  need  your  chivalry  to  defend  me  against  this 
diacourteous  faitour,  as  Morte  cTArthw  would  have  called  him. 
I  promise  you,  my  kinswoman  hath  fuUy  righted  my  wrong ; 
and  I  am  so  plecused  to  owe  my  deliverance  entirely  to  her 
gallantry,  that  I  charge  and  command  you,  as  a  true  knight, 
not  to  mingle  in  the  adventure  of  another.' 

Lady  Peveril,  who  knew  her  husband's  blont  and  impatient 
temper,  and  perceived  that  he  was  becoming  angry,  now  took 
up  ihe  story,  and  plainly  and  simply  pointed  out  the  cause  of 
1/hster  Bridgenorth's  interference. 

'  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  the  knight ;  '  I  thought  he  had  more 
sense,  and  that  this  happy  change  might  have  done  some  good 
upon  him.  But  you  diould  have  told  me  this  instantly.  It 
oonsistB  not  with  my  honour  that  he  should  be  kept  prisoner  in 
this  house,  as  if  I  feared  anything  he  could  do  to  annoy  the 
noble  countess,  while  she  is  under  my  roof,  or  within  twenty 
miles  of  this  castle.' 

So  saying,  and  bowing  to  the  countess,  he  went  straight  to 
the  gilded  chamber,  leaving  Lady  Peveril  in  great  anxiety  for 
the  event  of  an  angry  meeting  between  a  temper  hasty  as  that 
of  her  husband  and  stubborn  like  that  of  Bridgenorth.     Her 
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apprehensions  were,  however,  unneoessaiy;  for  the  meeting 
was  not  fated  to  take  place. 

When  Sir  GoaSrej  Peyeril,  having  dismissed  Whitaker  and 
his  sentinels,  entered  the  gilded  chamber,  in  which  he  expected 
to  find  his  captive,  the  prisoner  had  escaped,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  in  what  manner.  The  sliding  panel  had,  in  the  hurry  of 
the  moment^  escaped  the  memory  of  Lady  Peveril,  and  of 
Whitaker,  the  only  persons  who  knew  anything  of  it.  It  was 
probable  that  a  chink  had  remained  open,  sufficient  to  indicate 
its  existence  to  Bridgenorth ;  who,  withdrawing  it  altogether, 
had  found  his  way  into  the  secret  apartment  with  which  it 
communicated,  and  from  thence  to  the  postern  of  the  castle  by 
another  secret  passage,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  thickneas 
of  the  wall,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  ancient  mansions ;  the  lords 
of  which  were  liable  to  so  many  mutations  of  fortune,  that  they 
usually  contrived  to  secure  some  lurking-place  and  secret  mode  ot 
retreat  from  their  fortresses.  That  Bridgenorth  had  discovered 
and  availed  himself  of  this  secret  mode  of  retreat  was  evident ; 
because  the  private  doors  communicating  with  the  postern  and 
the  sliding  panel  in  the  gilded  chamber  were  both  left  open. 

Sir  Geoffrey  returned  to  the  ladies  with  looks  of  perplexity. 
While  he  deemed  Bridgenorth  within  his  reach,  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  nothing  he  could  do ;  for  he  felt  himself  his  superior 
in  personal  strength,  and  ia  that  species  of  courage  which  in- 
duces a  man  to  rush,  without  hesitation,  upon  personal  danger. 
But  when  at  a  distance,  he  had  been  for  many  years  accustomed 
to  consider  Bridgenorth's  power  and  influence  as  something 
formidable;  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  change  of  afhirs, 
his  ideas  so  naturally  reverted  to  his  neighbour  as  a  powerful 
friend  or  dangerous  enemy,  that  he  felt  more  apprehension  on 
the  countess's  score  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  even 
to  himself.  The  coimtess  observed  his  downcast  and  anxious 
brow,  and  requested  to  know  if  her  stay  there  was  likely  to 
involve  him  in  any  trouble  or  in  any  danger. 

'The  trouble  should  be  welcome,'  said  Sir  Geoflrey,  'and 
more  welcome  the  danger,  which  should  come  on  such  an 
account.  My  plan  was,  that  your  ladyship  should  have  hon- 
oured Martindale  with  a  few  days'  residence,  which  might  have 
been  kept  private  until  the  search  after  you  was  ended.  Had 
I  se^i  this  fellow  Bridgenorth,  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  have 
compelled  him  to  act  discreetly ;  but  he  is  now  at  liberty,  and 
will  keep  out  of  my  reach;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  has  the 
secret  of  the  priest's  chamber.' 
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Here  the  knight  paused,  and  seemed  much  embanassed. 

'  Tou  can,  then,  neither  conceal  nor  protect  me  f '  said  the 
countess. 

'  Pardon,  my  honoured  lady,'  answered  the  knight^  '  and  let 
me  say  out  my  say.  The  plahi  truth  is,  that  this  man  hath 
many  friends  among  the  Presbyterians  here,  who  are  more 
numerous  than  I  would  wish  them ;  and  if  he  falls  in  with  the 
pursuivant  fellow  who  carries  the  warrant  of  the  privy  council, 
it  is  likely  he  will  back  him  with  force  sufficient  to  try  to 
execute  it.  And  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  own  friends  can 
be  summoned  together  in  haste  sufficient  to  resist  such  a  power 
as  they  are  like  to  bring  together.' 

*  Nor  would  I  wish  any  friends  to  take  arms,  in  my  name, 
against  the  King's  warrant,  Sir  Geof&ey,'  said  the  countess. 

*  Nay,  for  that  matter,'  replied  the  knight,  '  an  his  Majesty 
will  grant  warrants  against  his  best  friends,  he  must  look  to 
have  them  resisted.  But  the  best  I  can  think  of  in  this  emer- 
gence la — ^though  the  proposal  be  something  inhospitable — that 
your  ladyship  should  take  presently  to  horse,  if  your  fatigue 
will  permit  I  will  mount  also,  widi  some  brisk  feUows,  who 
will  lodge  you  safe  at  Yale  Royal,  though  the  8heri£f  stopped 
the  way  with  a  whole  po89e  eomitattu.^ 

The  Countess  of  Derby  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  proposal. 
She  had  enjoyed  a  night's  sound  repose  in  the  private  chamber, 
to  which  Ellesmere  had  guided  her  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  resume  her  route,  or  flight.  '  She  scarce 
knew,'  she  said,  '  which  of  the  two  she  should  term  it.' 

Lady  Peveril  wept  at  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  hurry 
her  earliest  friend  and  protectress  from  under  her  roof,  at  the 
instant  when  the  clouds  of  adversity  were  gathering  around 
her;  but  she  saw  no  alternative  equally  safe.  Nay,  however 
strong  her  attachment  to  Lady  Derby,  she  could  not  but  be 
more  readily  reconciled  to  her  hasty  departure,  when  she  con- 
sidered the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  in  which  her  pre- 
sence, at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to 
involve  a  man  so  bold  and  hot-tempered  as  her  husband  Sir 
Geofirey. 

While  Lady  Peveril,  therefore,  made  every  arrangement 
which  time  permitted  and  circumstances  required  for  the 
countess  prosecuting  her  journey,  her  husband,  whose  spirits 
always  rose  with  the  prospect  of  action,  issued  his  orders  to 
Whitaker  to  get  together  a  few  stout  fellows,  with  back  and 
breast-pieces,  and  steel-caps.     '  There  are  the  two  lackeys,  and 
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Outram  and  Saunders,  besides  the  other  groom  fellow,  and 
Koger  Raine,  and  his  son — but  bid  Roger  not  oome  drunk 
again — thyself,  joung  Dick  of  the  Dale  and  his  servant,  and 
a  file  or  two  of  the  tenants ;  we  shall  be  enough  for  anj  force 
they  can  make.  All  these  are  fellows  that  will  strike  haid, 
and  ask  no  question  why:  their  hands  are  ever  readier  than 
their  tongues,  and  their  mouths  are  more  made  for  drinking 
than  speaking.' 

Whitaker,  apprised  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  asked  if  he 
should  not  warn  Sir  Jasper  Cranboume. 

'Not  a  word  to  him,  as  you  live,'  said  the  knight;  Hhis 
may  be  an  outlawry,  as  they  call  it^  for  what  I  know ;  and 
therefore  I  will  bring  no  lands  or  tenements  into  peril  saying 
mine  own.  Sir  Jasper  hath  had  a  troublesome  time  of  it  for 
many  a  year.  By  my  will,  he  shall  sit  quiet  for  the  rest  of  s 
days.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

Famg,  A  reeooe  I  a  rescae  1 
.  Mn,  QuiMy,  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. 

Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

Thb  followero  of  Peveril  were  so  well  aooustomed  to  the  sound 
of  'Boot  and  saddle,'  that  they  were  soon  mounted  and  in 
order ;  and  in  all  the  form,  and  with  some  of  the  dignity,  of 
danger  proceeded  to  esoort  t^e  Countess  of  Derby  through  the 
billy  and  desert  tract  of  oountiy  which  connects  the  frontier 
of  the  shire  with  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cheshire.  The 
cayalcade  moved  with  considerable  precaution,  which  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  discipline  of  the  Civil  Wars.  One  wary 
and  well-mounted  trooper  rode  about  two  hundred  yards  in 
advance;  followed  at  about  half  that  distance  by  two  more, 
with  their  carabines  advanced,  as  if  ready  for  action.  About 
one  hundred  yards  behind  the  advance  came  the  main  body ; 
where  the  Countess  of  Derby,  mounted  on  Lady  Peveru's 
ambling  palfrey,  for  her  own  had  been  exhausted  by  the  journey 
from  London  to  Martindale  Castle,  accompanied  by  one  groom 
of  approved  fidelity,  and  one  waiting-maid,  was  attended  and 
guarded  by  the  knight  of  the  Peak  and  three  files  of  good  and 
practised  horsemen.  In  the  rear  came  Whitaker,  with  Lance 
Outram,  aB  men  of  especial  trust,  to  whom  the  covering  the 
retreat  was  confided.  They  rode,  as  the  Spanish  proverb 
expresses  it^  '  with  the  beard  on  the  shoulder,' — looking  around, 
that  is,  from  time  to  time,  and  using  every  precaution  to 
have  the  speediest  knowledge  of  any  pursuit  which  might  take 
place. 

But,  however  wise  in  discipline,  Peveril  and  his  followers 
were  somewhat  remiss  in  civil  policy.  The  knight  had  com- 
municated to  Whitaker,  though  without  any  apparent  necessity, 
the  precise  nature  of  their  present  expedition ;  and  Whitaker 
was  equally  communicative  to  his  comrade  Lance,  the  keeper. 
'  It  is  strange  enough,  Master  Whitaker,'  said  the  latter,  when 
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he  had  heaid  the  case,  'and  I  wish  you,  being  a  wise  man, 
\  .  would  expound  it — ^why,  when  we  have  been  wishing  for  the 
King,  and  praying  for  the  King,  and  fighting  for  Qie  King, 
and  dying  for  tiie  King,  for  these  twenty  years,  the  first  thiii^ 
we  find  to  do  on  his  return  is  to  get  into  harness  to  resist  his 
warrant!' 

'Pooh I  you  silly  fellow,'  said  Whitaker,  'that  is  all  you 
know  of  the  true  bottom  of  our  quarrel  1  Why,  man,  we  fought 
for  the  King's  person  against  his  warrant  all  along  from  the 
very  beginning ;  for  I  remember  the  rogues'  proclamations,  and 
so  forth,  always  ran  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Parliament.' 

'  Ay !  was  it  even  so  ? '  replied  Lance.  '  Nay,  then,  if  they 
begin  the  old  game  so  soon  again,  and  send  out  warrants  in 
the  Bong's  name  against  his  loyal  subjects,  well  fare  our  stout 
knight^  say  I,  who  is  ready  to  take  them  down  in  their  stocking- 
soles.  And  if  Bridgenorth  takes  the  chase  after  us,  I  shall  not 
be  Sony  to  have  a  knock  at  him  for  one.' 

'Why,  the  man,  bating  he  is  a  pestilent  Roundhead  and 
Puritan,'  said  Whitaker,  '  is  no  bad  neighbour.  What  has  he 
done  to  thee,  man  f ' 

'  He  has  poached  on  the  manor,'  answered  the  keeper. 

'The  devil  he  hasl'  replied  Whitaker.  'Thou  must  be 
jesting,  Lance.  Bridgenorth  is  neither  hunter  nor  hawker ;  he 
hath  not  so  much  of  honesty  in  him.' 

'Ay,  but  he  runs  after  game  you  little  think  of,  with  his 
sour,  melancholy  face,  that  would  scare  babes  and  curdle  milk,' 
answered  Lance. 

'  Thou  canst  not  mean  the  wenches  9 '  said  Whitaker ;  '  why, 
he  hath  been  melancholy  mad  with  moping  for  the  death  of  his 
wife.  Thou  knowest  our  lady  took  the  child,  for  fear  he  should 
strangle  it,  for  putting  him  in  mind  of  its  mother,  in  some  of  his 
tantrums.  Under  her  favour,  and  among  friends,  there  are 
many  poor  Cavaliers'  children  that  care  would  be  better  be- 
stowed upon.     But  to  thy  tale.' 

'  Why,  thus  it  runs,'  said  Lance.  '  I  think  you  may  have 
noticed,  Master  Whitaker,  that  a  certain  Mistress  Deborah  hath 
manifested  a  certain  favour  for  a  certain  person  in  a  certain 
household.' 

'  For  thyself,  to  wit,'  answered  Whitaker ;  '  Lance  Outram, 
thou  art  the  vainest  coxcomb ' 

'Coxcomb!'  said  Lance;  'why,  'twas  but  last  night  the 
whole  family  saw  her,  as  one  would  say,  fling  herself  at  my 
head.' 
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'  I  would  she  had  been  a  brick-bat,  then,  to  have  broken  it» 
for  thy  impertinenoe  and  oonoeit^'  said  the  steward. 

'  Well,  but  do  but  hearken.  The  next  morning — ^that  is,  this 
very  blessed  morning — I  thought  of  going  to  lodge  a  buck  in 
the  park,  judging  a  bit  of  yenison  might  be  wanted  in  the 
larder,  after  yesterday^s  wassail;  and,  as  I  passed  under  the 
nursery  window,  I  did  but  just  look  up  to  see  what  madam 
govemante  was  about ;  and  so  I  saw  her,  through  the  casement^ 
whip  on  her  hood  and  scarf  as  soon  as  she  had  a  glimpse  of  me. 
Immediately  after  I  saw  the  still-room  door  open,  and  made 
sure  she  was  coming  through  the  garden,  and  so  oyer  the  breach 
and  down  to  the  park ;  and  so,  thought  I,  ''  Aha,  Mistress  Deb, 
if  you  are  so  ready  to  dance  after  my  pipe  and  tabor,  I  will  give 
you  a  couranto  before  you  shall  come  up  with  me."  And  so  I 
went  down  Ivy-Tod  Dingle,  where  the  copse  is  tangled  and  the 
groimd  swampy,  and  round  by  Hazley  Bottom,  thinking  all  the 
while  she  was  following,  and  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  round 
I  was  giving  her.' 

'Tou  deserved  to  be  ducked  for  it^'  said  Whitaker,  'for  a 
weather-headed  puppy;  but  what  is  all  this  Jack-a-Lantem 
story  to  Bridgenorth  f ' 

*  Why,  it  was  aU  along  of  he,  man,'  continued  Lance,  '  that 
is,  of  Bridgenorth,  that  she  did  not  follow  me.  Qad,  I  first 
walked  slow,  and  then  stopped,  and  then  tximed  back  a  little, 
and  then  began  to  wonder  what  she  had  made  of  herself,  and  to 
think  I  had  borne  myself  something  like  a  jackass  in  the 
matter.' 

'  That  I  deny,'  said  Whitaker,  '  never  jackass  but  would  have 
borne  him  better ;  but  go  on.' 

'  Why,  turning  my  face  towards  the  castle,  I  went  back  as 
if  I  had  my  nose  bleeding,  when,  just  by  the  Copely  thorn, 
which  stands,  you  know,  a  flight-shot  from  the  postern  gate,  I 
saw  Madftm  Deb  in  close  conference  with  the  enemy.' 

*  What  enemy  f '  said  the  steward. 

'  What  enemy !  why,  who  but  Bridgenorth  t  They  kept  out 
of  sights  and  among  the  copse.  "  But,"  thought  I, ''  it  is  hard  if 
I  cannot  stalk  you,  that  have  stalked  so  many  bucks.  If  so,  I 
had  better  give  my  shafts  to  be  pudding-pins."  So  I  cast  round 
the  thicket^  to  watch  their  waters;  and,  may  I  never  bend 
cross-bow  again,  if  I  did  not  see  him  give  her  gold,  and  squeeze 
her  by  the  hand ! ' 

'And  was  that  all  you  saw  pass  between  them?'  said  the 
steward. 
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'  Faith,  and  it  was  enough  to  difimount  me  horn  my  hobby/ 
said  Lance.  '  What !  when  I  thought  I  had  the  prettiest  girl 
in  the  castle  dancing  after  my  whistle,  to  find  that  she  gave  me 
tiie  bag  to  hold,  and  was  smuggling  in  a  comer  with  a  rich  old 
Puritan!' 

'  Credit  me,  Lanoe,  it  is  not  as  thou  thinkest^'  said  Whitaker. 
'Bridgenorth  cares  not  for  these  amorous  toys,  and  thou 
thinkest  of  nothing  else.  But  it  is  fitting  our  knight  should 
know  that  he  has  met  with  Deborah  in  secret,  and  given  her 
gold ;  for  never  Puritan  gave  gold  yet,  but  it  was  earnest  for 
some  deyil's  work  done  or  to  be  done.' 

'  Nay,  but,'  sa|i  Lance, '  I  would  not  be  such  a  dog-bolt  as  to 
go  and  betray  the  girl  to  our  master.  She  hath  a  right  to 
follow  her  fancy,  as  the  dame  said  who  kissed  her  cow ;  only  I 
do  not  much  approve  her  choice,  that  is  all.  He  cannot  be  six 
years  short  of  fifty;  and  a  veijuice  countenance,  under  the 
penthouse  of  a  slouched  beaver,  and  bag  of  meagre  dried  bones, 
swaddled  up  in  a  black  cloak,  is  no  such  temptation,  methinks.' 

'I  tell  you  once  more,' said  Whitaker,  ^you  are  mistaken; 
and  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  matter  of  love  between 
them,  but  only  some  intrigue,  concerning,  perhaps,  this  same 
noble  Countess  of  Derby.  I  tell  thee,  it  behoves  my  master  to 
know  it,  and  I  will  presently  tell  it  to  him.' 

So  saying,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  which  Lance 
continued  to  make  on  behalf  of  Mistress  Deborah,  the  steward 
rode  up  to  the  main  body  of  their  little  party,  and  mentioned 
to  the  knight  and  the  Countess  of  Derby  what  he  had  just 
heard  from  the  keeper,  adding  at  the  same  time  his  own 
suspicions  that  Master  Bridgenorth  of  Moultrassie  Hall  was 
desirous  to  keep  up  some  system  of  espial  in  the  Castle  of 
Martindale,  either  in  order  to  secure  his  menaced  vengeance  on 
the  Countess  of  Derby,  as  authoress  of  his  brother-in-law's  death, 
or  for  some  unknown,  but  probably  sinister,  purpose. 

The  knight  of  the  Peak  was  fiUed  with  high  resentment  at 
Whitaker's  communication.  According  to  his  prejudices,  those 
of  the  opposite  faction  were  supposed  to  make  up  by  wit  and 
intrigue  what  they  wanted  in  open  force ;  and  he  now  hastily 
conceived  that  his  neighbour,  whose  prudence  he  always  re- 
spected, and  sometimes  even  dreaded,  was  maintaining,  for  his 
private  purposes,  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  member 
of  his  family.  If  this  was  for  the  betrayal  of  his  noble  guest, 
it  argued  at  once  treachery  and  presumption ;  or,  viewing  the 
whole  as  Lance  had  done,  a  criminal  intrigue  with  a  woman  so 
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near  the  petson  of  Lady  Peyeril  was  in  iteelf ,  he  deemed,  a 
pieoe  of  soyeieign  impertinenoe  and  disrespect  on  the  part  of 
such  a  person  as  Bridgenorth,  against  whom  Sir  Geofirey's  anger 
was  kindled  accordingly. 

Whitaker  had  scarce  regained  his  post  in  the  rear,  when  he 
again  quitted  it^  and  galloped  to  the  main  body  with  more 
speed  than  before,  with  the  unpleasing  tidings  that  they  were 
pursued  by  half  a  score  of  horsemen  and  better. 

^Kide  on  briskly  to  Hartley  Nick/  said  the  knight,  'and 
there,  with  Grod  to  help,  we  will  bide  the  knaves.  Countess  of 
Derby,  one  word  and  a  short  one.  Farewell  I  you  must  ride 
f orwaixl  with  Whitaker  and  another  careful  fellow,  and  let  me 
alone  to  see  that  no  one  treads  on  your  skirts.' 

'  I  will  abide  with  you  and  stand  them,'  said  the  countess ; 
<  you  know  of  old,  I  fear  not  to  look  on  man's  work.' 

'You  must  ride  on,  madam,'  said  the  knight^  'for  the  sake 
of  the  young  earl  and  the  rest  of  my  noble  friend's  family. 
There  is  no  manly  work  which  can  be  worth  your  looking  upon : 
it  is  but  child's  play  that  these  fellows  bring  with  them.' 

As  she  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  continue  her  flight, 
they  reached  the  bottom  of  Hartley  Nick — a  pass  very  steep  and 
craggy,  and  where  the  road,  or  rather  path,  which  had  hitherto 
passed  over  more  open  groimd,  became  pent  up  and  confined, 
betwixt  oopsewood  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  pre- 
cipitous bank  of  a  mountain  stream. 

The  Countess  of  Derby,  after  an  affectionate  adieu  to  Sir 
Qeoffirey,  and  having  requested  him  to  convey  her  kind  com- 
mendations to  her  httle  page-elect  and  his  mother,  proceeded 
up  the  pass  at  a  round  pace,  and,  with  her  attendants  and 
escort,  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Immediately  after  she  had  dis- 
appeared, the  pursuers  came  up  with  Sir  Geoflrey  Peveril,  who 
had  divided  and  drawn  up  his  party  so  as  completely  to  occupy 
the  road  at  three  different  points. 

The  opposite  party  was  led,  as  Sir  Geoffirey  had  expected,  by 
Major  Bridgenorth.  At  his  side  was  a  person  in  black,  with  a 
silver  greyhound  on  his  arm ;  and  he  was  followed  by  about 
eight  or  ten  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Martindale-Moultrassie, 
two  or  three  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  peace,  and  others 
were  personally  known  to  Sir  Geoffirey  as  favourers  of  the  sub- 
verted government. 

As  the  party  rode  briskly  up.  Sir  Geoffirey  called  to  them  to 
halt;  and  as  they  continued  advancing,  he  ordered  his  own 
people  to  present  their  pistols  and  carabines;  and  after  awniming 
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thafc  meoaoing  attitude,  he  repeated,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 
'Halt,  or  we  fire!' 

The  other  party  halted  accordingly,  and  Major  Bridgenorth 
advanced,  as  if  to  parley. 

'  Why,  how  now,  neighbour,'  said  Sir  Geof&ey,  as  if  he  had 
at  that  moment  recognised  him  for  the  first  time,  *  what  makes 
you  ride  so  sharp  thLs  morning  f  Are  you  not  afraid  to  harm 
your  horse  or  spoil  your  spursT' 

*  Sir  Oeoffirey,'  said  the  major,  *  I  have  no  time  for  jesting : 
I  am  on  the  King's  affidrs.' 

'Are  you  sure  it  is  not  upon  Old  Noll's,  neighbour f  Tou 
used  to  hold  his  the  better  errand,'  said  the  knight,  with  a 
smile  which  gave  occasion  to  a  horse-laugh  among  his  f dlowers. 

'  Show  him  your  warrant,'  said  Bridgenorth  to  the  man  in 
black  formerly  mentioned,  who  was  a  pursuivant.  Then  taking 
the  warrant  from  the  officer,  he  gave  it  to  Sir  Geo£&ey.  'To 
this,  at  least,  you  will  pay  r^ard.' 

'  The  same  regard  which  you  would  have  paid  to  it  a  month 
back  or  so,'  said  the  knight,  tearing  the  warrant  to  shreds. 
'What  a  plague  do  you  stare  atl  Do  you  think  you  have  a 
monopoly  of  rebellion,  and  that  we  have  not  a  right  to  show  a 
trick  of  disobedience  in  our  turn  f ' 

'  Make  way.  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril,'  said  Bridgenorth,  '  or  you 
will  compel  me  to  do  that  I  may  be  sorry  for.  I  am  in  this 
matter  the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  one  of  tne  Lord's  saints,  and 
I  will  follow  the  chase  while  Heaven  giants  me  an  arm  to  make 
my  way.' 

'You  shall  make  no  way  here,  but  at  your  peril,'  said  Sir 
Geofirey ;  '  this  is  my  ground.  I  have  been  harassed  enough 
for  these  twenty  years  by  saints,  as  you  call  yourselves.  I  tell 
you,  master,  you  shall  neither  violate  the  security  of  my  house, 
nor  pursue  my  friends  over  the  grounds,  nor  tamper,  as  yon 
have  done,  amongst  my  servants,  with  impunity.  I  have  had 
you  in  respect  for  certain  kind  doings,  which  I  will  not  either 
foi^t  or  deny,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  me  draw  a 
sword  or  bend  a  pistol  against  you ;  but  offer  any  hostile  move- 
ment, or  presume  to  advance  a  foot,  and  I  will  make  sure  of 
you  presently.  And  for  these  rascals,  who  come  hither  to 
annoy  a  noble  lady  on  my  bounds,  unless  you  draw  them  off,  I 
will  presently  send  some  of  them  to  the  devil  before  their  time.' 

'  Make  room  at  your  proper  peril,'  said  Major  Bridgenorth ; 
and  he  put  his  right  hand  on  lus  holster-pistol.  Sir  Qeoffi!ey 
dosed  with  him  instantly,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  spurred 
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hands  of  Sir  Qeofirey  Peveril ;  but  it  waa  not  to  draw  his  sword. 
On  the  contrary,  he  mounted  his  horse  with  a  sullen  and  de- 
jected air;  and^  making  a  sign  to  his  followers,  turned  back 
the  same  road  which  he  had  come.  Sir  Qeofirej  looked  after 
him  for  some  minutes.  'Now,  there  goes  a  man,'  said  he, 
'  who  would  have  been  a  right  honest  fellow  had  he  not  been 
a  Presbyterian.  But  there  is  no  heartiness  about  them :  they 
can  never  forgive  a  fair  i^  upon  the  sod ;  they  bear  malice^ 
and  that  I  hate  as  I  do  a  black  cloak,  or  a  Geneva  skull-cap, 
and  a  pair  of  long  ears  rising  on  each  side  on't^  like  two 
chimneys  at  the  gable  ends  of  a  thatched  cottage.  They  are 
as  sly  as  the  devil  to  boot ;  and,  therefore,  Lance  Outram,  take 
two  with  you,  and  keep  after  them,  that  they  may  not  turn 
our  flank,  and  get  on  the  track  of  the  countess  again  after 
aU.' 

'  I  had  as  soon  they  should  course  my  lady's  white  tame  doe,' 
answered  Lance,  in  the  spirit  of  his  calling.  He  proceeded  to 
execute  his  master's  orders  by  dogging  Major  Bridgenorth  at 
a  distance,  and  observing  his  course  from  such  heights  as 
commanded  the  country.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no 
manoauvre  was  intended,  and  that  the  major  was  taking  the 
direct  road  homeward.  When  this  was  ascertained,  Sir  Greoffiiey 
dismissed  most  of  his  followers;  and,  retaining  only  his  own 
domestics,  rode  hastily  forward  to  overtake  the  countess. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  farther,  that  he  completed  his 
purpose  of  escorting  the  Countess  of  Derby  to  Yale  Royal, 
without  meeting  any  farther  hinderance  by  the  way.  The 
lord  of  the  mansion  readily  imdertook  to  conduct  the  high- 
minded  lady  to  Liverpool,  and  the  task  of  seeing  her  safely 
embarked  for  her  son's  hereditary  dominions,  where  there  was 
no  doubt  of  her  remaining  in  personal  safety  until  the  accusation 
against  her  for  breach  of  the  royal  indemnity,  by  the  execution 
of  Christian,  could  be  brought  to  some  compromise. 

For  a  length  of  time  this  was  no  easy  matter.  Clarendon, 
then  at  the  head  of  Charles's  administration,  considered  her 
rash  action,  though  dictated  by  motives  which  the  human 
breast  must,  in  some  respects,  sympathise  with,  as  calculated 
to  shake  the  restored  tranquillity  of  England,  by  exciting  the 
doubts  and  jealousies  of  those  who  had  to  apprehend  the  conse- 
quences of  what  is  called,  in  our  own  days,  a  reaction.  At  the 
same  time,  the  high  services  of  this  distinguished  family,  the 
merits  of  the  countess  herself,  the  memory  of  her  ^lant 
husband,  and  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  jurisdiction 
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which  took  the  case  out  of  all  common  rules,  pleaded  strongly 
in  her  favonr ;  and  the  death  of  Christian  was  at  length  only 
punished  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine,  amounting,  we 
believe,  to  many  thousand  pounds,  which  was  levied,  with 
great  difficulty,  out  of  the  shattered  estates  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Derby. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

My  native  land,  good-night ! 

Byaok. 

Ladt  Pevbbil  remained  in  no  small  anxiety  for  several  hours 
after  her  husband  and  the  countess  had  departed  from  Martin- 
dale  Castle;  more  especially  when  she  learned  that  Major 
Bridgenorth,  concerning  whose  motions  she  made  priyate  in- 
quiry, had  taken  horse  with  a  party,  and  was  gone  to  the 
westward  in  the  same  direction  with  Sir  G^ffirey. 

At  length  her  immediate  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  safety 
of  her  husband  and  the  countess  was  removed  by  the  arrival  of 
Whitaker,  with  her  husband's  commendations^  and  an  account 
of  the  scuffle  betwixt  himself  and  Major  Bridgenorth. 

Lady  Peveril  shuddered  to  see  how  nearly  they  had  ap- 
proached to  renewal  of  the  scenes  of  civil  discord ;  and  while 
she  was  thankful  to  Heaven  for  her  husband's  immediate 
preservation,  she  could  not  help  feeling  both  regret  and  appre- 
hension for  the  consequences  of  his  quarrel  with  Major  Bridge- 
north.  They  had  now  lost  an  old  friend,  who  had  showed 
himself  such  under  those  circumstances  of  adversity  by  which 
friendship  is  most  severely  tried ;  and  she  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  that  Bridgenorth,  thus  irritated,  might  be  a 
troublesome,  if  not  a  dangerous,  enemy.  His  rights  aj9  a  creditor 
he  had  hitherto  used  with  gentleness ;  but  if  he  should  employ 
rigour,  Lady  Peveril,  whose  attention  to  domestic  economy  had 
made  her  much  better  acquainted  with  her  husband's  affidrs 
than  he  was  himself,  foresaw  considerable  inconvenience  from 
the  measures  which  the  law  put  in  his  power.  She  comforted 
herself  with  the  recollection,  howeve;",  that  she  had  still  a 
strong  hold  on  Bridgenorth,  through  his  paternal  affection,  and 
from  the  fixed  opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  manifested  that 
his  daughter's  health  could  only  flourish  while  under  her 
chai^ge.     But  any  expectations  of  reconciliation  which  Lady 
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PeverU  might  pxofaably  have  foanded  on  this  oiroimiBtanoe 
were  frostiated  by  an  incident  whioh  took  place  in  the  ooune 
of  the  following  morning. 

The  goveniante,  Mistreae  Deborah,  who  has  been  already 
mentioned,  went  forth,  as  usual,  with  the  children,  to  take 
their  morning  ezerdse  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  Raohael,  a 
girl  who  acted  occasionally  as  her  assistant  in  attending  upon 
theuL  But  not  as  usual  did  she  return.  It  was  near  the  hour 
of  breakfast^  when  Ellesmere,  with  an  unwonted  degree  of 
primness  in  her  mouth  and  manner,  came  to  acquaint  her 
lady  that  Mistress  Deborah  had  not  thought  proper  to  come 
back  from  the  park,  though  the  break&st-hour  approached  so 
near. 

'She  will  come,  then,  presently,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  with 
indifference. 

Ellesmere  gave  a  short  and  doubtful  cough,  and  then  pro^ 
oeeded  to  say,  that  Rachael  had  been  sent  home  with  little 
Master  Julian,  and  that  Mistress  Deborah  had  been  pleased  to 
say  she  would  walk  on  with  Miss  Bridgenorth  as  far  as  Moul- 
trassie  Holt ;  which  was  a  point  at  which  the  property  of  the 
major,  as  matters  now  stood,  bounded  that  of  Sir  Qeoffi:ey 
Peveril. 

'  Is  the  wench  turned  silly,'  exclaimed  the  lady,  something 
angrily,  Hhat  she  does  not  obey  my  orders,  and  return  at 
regular  hours  1 ' 

'She  may  be  turning  silly,'  said  Ellesmere,  mysteriously; 
'  or  she  may  be  turning  too  dy ;  and  I  think  it  were  as  well 
your  ladyship  looked  to  it.' 

'Looked  to  what,  £llcsmere)'  said  the  lady,  impatiently. 
'  You  are  strangely  oracular  this  morning.  If  you  know  any- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  this  young  woman,  I  pray  you  speak 
it  out.' 

'  I  prejudice  1 '  said  Ellesmere.  '  I  scorn  to  prejudice  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  the  way  of  a  f ellow-eervant ;  only  I  wish 
your  ladyship  to  look  about  you,  and  use  your  own  eyes,  that 
is  ail.' 

'  You  bid  me  use  my  own  eyes,  EUesmere ;  but  I  suspect,' 
answered  the  lady,  '  you  would  be  better  pleased  were  I  ixm- 
tented  to  see  through  your  spectacles.  I  charge  you — and  you 
know  I  will  be  obeyed — I  charge  you  to  tdl  me  what  you 
know  or  snspect  about  this  girl,  Deborah  Debbitoh.' 

'/  see  through  spectacles ! '  exdaimed  the  indignant  abigail ; 
^  your  ladyship  will  pardon  me  in  that,  for  I  never  use  them, 
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unless  a  pair  that  belonged  to  my  poor  mother,  which  I  put  on 
when  your  ladyship  wants  your  pinners  curiously  wrought. 
No  woman  above  sixteen  ever  did  white-seam  without  bamades. 
And  then  as  to  suspecting,  I  suspect  nothing;  for,  as  your 
ladyship  hath  taken  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch  from  imder 
my  hand,  to  be  sure  it  is  neither  bread  nor  butter  of  mine. 
Only  (here  she  began  to  speak  with  her  lips  Bhut>  so  as  scarce 
to  permit  a  sound  to  issue,  and  mincing  her  words  as  if  she 
pinched  off  the  ends  of  them  before  she  suffered  them  to  escape) 
— only,  madam,  if  Mistress  Deborah  goes  so  often  of  a  morning 
to  Moultrassie  Holt^  why,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she 
should  never  find  the  way  back  again.' 

'Once  more,  what  do  you  mean,  EUesmeref  You  were 
wont  to  have  some  sense;  let  me  know  distinctly  what  the 
matter  is.' 

'  Only,  madam,'  pursued  the  abigail,  'that^  since  Bridgenorth 
came  back  from  Chesterfield,  and  saw  you  at  the  castie  hall. 
Mistress  Deborah  has  been  pleased  to  carry  the  children  every 
morning  to  that  place ;  and  it  has  so  happened  that  she  has 
often  met  the  major,  as  they  call  him,  there  in  his  walks — ^for 
he  can  walk  about  now  like  other  folks--and  I  warrant  you  she 
hath  not  been  the  worse  of  the  meeting — one  way  at  least,  for 
she  hath  bought  a  new  hood  might  serve  yourself,  madam ;  but 
whether  she  hath  had  anything  in  hand  besides  a  piece  of 
money,  no  doubt  your  ladyship  is  best  judge.' 

Lady  Peveril,  who  readily  adopted  the  more  good-natured 
construction  of  the  govemante's  motives,  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea  of  a  man  of  BridgenorUi's  precise  appearance^ 
strict  principles,  and  reserved  habits  being  suspected  of  a  design 
of  gallantry ;  and  readily  concluded  that  Mistress  Deborah  had 
found  her  advantage  in  gratifying  his  parental  affection  by  a 
frequent  sight  of  his  daughter  during  the  few  days  which  in- 
tervened betwixt  his  first  seeing  little  Alice  at  the  castle  and 
the  events  which  had  followed.  But  she  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised when,  an  hour  after  the  usual  breakfast^hour,  during 
which  neither  the  chUd  nor  Mistress  Deborah  appeared,  Major 
Bridgenorth's  only  man-servant  arrived  at  the  castle  on  horse- 
back, dressed  as  for  a  journey ;  and  having  delivered  a  letter 
addressed  to  herself,  and  another  to  Mistress  EUesmere,  rode 
away  without  waiting  any  answer. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  had  any 
other  perscm  been  concerned ;  but  Major  BridgenorUi  was  so 
very  quiet  and  orderly  in  all  his  proceedings,  so  little  liable  to 
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act  hastily  or  by  impulse,  that  the  least  appearance  of  bustle 
where  he  was  conoerned  excited  surprise  and  curiosity. 

Lady  Peyeril  broke  her  letter  hastily  open,  and  found  that 
it  contained  the  f  oUowing  lines : — 

'  For  the  hands  of  the  Honourable  and  Honoured 
Lady  Peveril — ^These : 

<  Madam — ^Please  it  your  Ladyship, 

'I  write  more  to  excuse  myself  to  your  ladyship  than 
to  accuse  either  you  or  others,  in  respect  that  I  am  sensible  it 
becomes  our  frail  nature  bett^  to  confess  our  own  imperfections 
than  to  complain  of  those  of  others.  Neither  do  I  mean  to 
speak  of  past  times,  particularly  in  respect  of  your  worthy  lady- 
diip,  being  sensible  that  if  I  have  served  you  in  that  period 
when  our  Israel  might  be  called  triumphuit,  you  have  more 
than  requited  me,  in  giving  to  my  arms  a  child,  redeemed,  as  it 
were,  from  the  vale  of  the  shadow  of  death.  And  therefore,  as 
I  heartily  forgive  to  your  ladyship  the  unkind  and  violent 
measure  which  you  dealt  to  me  at  our  last  meeting,  seeing  that 
the  woman  who  was  the  cause  of  strife  is  accounted  one  of  your 
kindred  people,  I  do  entreat  you,  in  like  manner,  to  pardon 
my  enticing  away  from  your  service  the  young  woman  called 
Deborah  Debbitch,  whose  nurture^  instructed  as  she  hath  been 
under  your  ladyship's  direction,  is,  it  may  be,  indie^nsable  to 
the  heedth  of  my  dearest  child.  I  had  purposed,  madam,  with 
your  gracious  permission,  that  Alice  should  have  remained  at 
Martindale  Castle,  under  your  kind  charge,  imtil  she  could  so 
far  discern  betwixt  good  and  evil  that  it  should  be  matter  of 
consdenoe  to  teach  her  the  way  in  which  she  should  go.  For 
it  is  not  unknown  to  your  ladyship,  and  in  no  way  do  I  speak  it 
reproachfully,  but  rather  sorrowfully,  that  a  3person  so  excellently 
gifted  as  yourself — I  mean  touching  natural  qualities — ^has  not 
yet  received  that  true  light  which  is  a  lamp  to  the  paths,  but 
are  contented  to  stumble  in  darkness,  and  among  the  graves  of 
dead  men.  It  has  been  my  prayer  in  the  watches  of  die  night 
that  your  ladyship  should  cease  from  the  doctrine  which  causeth 
to  err ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  that|  our  candlestick  being  about  to 
be  removed,  tiiie  land  will  most  likely  be  involved  in  deeper 
darkness  than  ever ;  and  the  return  of  the  King,  to  which  I  and 
many  looked  forward  as  a  manifestation  of  Divine  favour,  seems 
to  prove  little  else  than  a  permitted  triumph  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Air,  who  setteth  about  to  restore  his  vanity  fair  of  bishops, 
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deans,  and  suoh-like,  extruding  the  peaoeful  muuBtera  of  the 
Word,  whose  labours  have  proved  faithful  to  many  hungry  souls. 
So,  hearing  from  a  sure  hand  that  commission  has  gone  forth 
to  restore  these  dumb  dogs,  the  followers  of  Laud  and  of 
Williams,  who  were  oast  forth  by  the  late  Parliament,  and  that 
an  Act  of  Conformity,  or  rather  of  deformity,  of  worship  was 
to  be  expected,  it  is  my  purpose  to  fly  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  to  seek  some  comer  where  I  may  dwell  in  peace  and  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience.  For  who  would  abide  in  the  sanctuary 
after  the  carved  work  thereof  is  broken  down,  and  when  it  hath 
been  made  a  place  for  owls  and  satyrs  of  the  wilderness  f  And 
herein  I  blame  myself,  madam,  that  I  went  in  the  singleness  of 
my  heart  too  readily  into  that  carousing  in  the  house  of  feasting, 
wherein  my  love  of  union,  and  my  desire  to  show  respect  to 
your  ladyship,  were  made  a  snare  to  me.  But  I  trust  it  will 
be  an  atcmement,  that  I  am  now  about  to  absent  myself  from 
the  place  of  my  birth  and  the  house  of  my  fathers,  as  well  as 
from  the  place  which  holdeth  the  dust  of  those  pledges  of  my 
affection.  I  have  also  to  remember,  that  in  this  luid  my  honour, 
after  the  worldly  estimation,  hath  been  abated,  and  my  utility 
circumscribed,  by  your  husband,  Sir  Geffrey  Peveril ;  and  that 
without  any  chance  of  my  obtaining  reparation  at  his  hand, 
whereby  I  may  say  the  hand  of  a  kinsman  was  lifted  up  against 
my  credit  and  my  life.  These  things  are  bitter  to  the  taste  of 
the  old  Adam ;  wherefore,  to  prevent  farther  bickerings,  and,  it 
may  be,  bloodshed,  it  is  better  that  I  leave  this  land  for  a  time. 
The  affiurs  which  remain  to  be  settled  between  Sir  Geofirey 
and  myself,  I  shall  place  in  the  hand  of  the  righteous  Master 
Joachim  Win-the-Fight,  an  attorney  in  Chester[-£eld],  who  will 
arrange  them  with  such  attention  to  Sir  Geofirey's  convenience 
as  justice  and  the  due  exercise  of  the  law  will  permit ;  for,  as 
I  trust  I  shall  have  grace  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the 
weapons  of  carnal  warfare  the  instruments  of  my  revenge,  so  I 
scorn  to  effect  it  through  the  means  of  Mammon.  Wishing, 
madam,  that  the  Lord  may  grant  you  every  blessing,  and,  in 
especial,  that  which  is  over  all  others,  namely,  the  true  know- 
ledge of  His  way, 

'I  remain, 

*  Your  devoted  servant  to  command, 

'Ralph  Bbidgbnobth. 

*  Written  at  Mooltrasne  Hall,  this  tenth  day 
of  July  1660.' 
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So  800U  as  Lady  Peveril  had  perused  this  long  and  singular 
homily,  in  which  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  neighbour  showed 
more  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  than  she  could  have  supposed 
him  possessed  of,  she  looked  up  and  beheld  Ellesmcre  with  a 
coimtenance  in  which  mortification  and  an  affected  air  of  con- 
tempt seemed  to  struggle  together,  who,  tired  with  watching 
the  expression  of  her  mistress's  countenance,  applied  for  con- 
firmation of  her  suspicions  in  plain  terms. 

'I  suppose,  madam,'  said  the  waiting- woman,  'the  fanatic 
fool  intends  to  marry  the  wench  1  They  say  he  goes  to  shift 
the  country.  Truly,  it's  time,  indeed ;  for,  besides  that  the 
whole  neighbourhood  would  laugh  him  to  scorn,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Lance  Outram,  the  keeper,  gave  him  a  buck's 
head  to  bear;  for  that  is  all  in  the  way  of  his  office.' 

*  There  is  no  great  occasion  for  your  spite  at  present,  Elles- 
mere,'  replied  her  lady.  *  My  letter  says  nothing  of  marriage ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  Master  Bridgenorth,  being  to  leave 
this  country,  has  engaged  Deborah  to  take  care  of  his  child ; 
and  I  am  sure  I  am  heartOy  glad  of  it,  for  the  infant's  sake.' 

^  And  I  am  glad  of  it  for  my  own,'  said  Ellesmere ;  '  and, 
indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  house.  And  your  ladyship 
thinks  she  is  not  like  to  be  married  to  him  ?  Troth,  I  could 
never  see  how  he  should  be  such  an  idiot ;  but  perhaps  she  is 
going  to  do  worse,  for  she  speaks  here  of  coming  to  high  prcfei^ 
ment,  and  that  scarce  comes  by  honest  service  nowadays ;  then 
she  writes  me  about  sending  her  things,  as  if  I  were  mistress  of 
the  wardrobe  to  her  ladyship — ay,  and  recommends  Master 
Julian  to  the  care  of  my  age  and  experience,  forsooth,  as  if  she 
needed  to  recommend  the  dear  little  jewel  to  me ;  and  then,  to 
speak  of  my  age.  But  I  will  bundle  away  her  rags  to  the  hall, 
with  a  witness ! ' 

*  Do  it  with  all  civility,'  said  the  lady,  *  and  let  Whitaker 
send  her  the  wages  for  which  she  has  served,  and  a  broad-piece 
over  and  above ;  for,  though  a  light-headed  young  woman,  she 
was  kind  to  the  children.' 

'  I  know  who  is  kind  to  their  servants,  madam,  and  would 
spoil  the  best  ever  pinned  a  gown.' 

'  I  spoiled  a  good  one^  Ellesmere,  when  I  spoiled  thee,'  said 
the  lady ;  '  but  tell  Mrs.  Deborah  to  kiss  the  little  Alice  for  me, 
and  to  offer  my  good  wishes  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  for  his 
temporal  and  future  happiness.' 

She  permitted  no  observation  or  reply,  but  dismissed  her 
attendant,  without  entering  into  farther  particulars. 
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Wlien  EUesmere  had  withdrawn.  Lady  Peveril  b^gan  to 
reflect^  with  much  feeling  of  compassion,  on  the  letter  of  Major 
Bridgenorth — a  person  in  whom  there  were  certainly  many 
excellent  qualities,  but  whom  a  series  of  domestic  misfortimea, 
and  the  increasing  gloom  of  a  sincere,  yet  stem,  feeling  of 
devotion,  rendered  lonely  and  unhappy;  and  she  had  more  than 
one  anxious  thought  for  the  happiness  of  the  little  Alice, 
brought  up,  as  she  was  likely  to  be,  under  such  a  father.  Still 
the  removal  of  Bridgenorth  was,  on  the  whole,  a  desirable  event; 
for  while  he  remained  at  the  hall,  it  was  but  too  likely  that 
some  accidental  collision  with  Sir  Geoffi^y  might  give  rise  to  a 
rencontre  betwixt  them,  more  fatal  than  the  last  had  been. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  could  not  help  expressing  to  Doctor 
Dummerar  her  surprise  and  sorrow  that  all  which  she  had  dcme 
and  attempted  to  establish  peace  and  unanimity  betwixt  the 
contending  factions  had  been  perversely  fated  to  turn  out  the 
veiy  reverse  of  what  she  had  aimed  at. 

'But  for  my  unhappy  invitation,'  she  said,  'Bridgenorth 
would  not  have  been  at  the  castle  on  the  morning  which 
succeeded  the  feast,  would  not  have  seen  the  countess,  and 
would  not  have  incurred  the  resentment  and  opposition  of  my 
husband.  And  but  for  the  Sling's  return,  an  event  which  was 
so  anxiously  expected  as  the  termination  of  all  our  calamities, 
neither  the  noble  lady  nor  ourselves  had  been  engaged  in  this 
new  path  of  difSiculty  and  danger.' 

'  Honoured  madam,'  said  Doctor  Dummerar,  'were  the  affairs 
J  of  this  world  to  be  guided  implicitly  by  human  wisdom,  or  were 
they  imiformly  to  fall  out  according  to  the  conjectures  of 
human  foresight,  events  would  no  longer  be  under  die  domina- 
tion of  that  time  and  chance  which  happen  \mto  all  men,  since 
we  should,  in  the  one  case,  work  out  our  own  purposes  to  a 
certainty,  by  oiur  own  skill,  and,  in  the  other,  regulate  our 
conduct  according  to  the  views  of  unerring  prescience.  But 
man  is,  while  in  this  vale  of  tears,  like  an  uninstructed  bowler, 
so  to  speak,  who  thinks  to  attain  the  jack,  by  delivering  his 
bowl  straight  forward  upon  it,  being  ignorant  that  there  is  a 
concealed  bias  within  the  spheroid,  which  will  make  it,  in  all 
probability,  swerve  away  and  lose  the  cast.' 

Having  spoken  this  with  a  sententious  air,  the  doctor  took 
his  shovel-shaped  hat,  and  went  down  to  the  castle  green  to 
conclude  a  matoh  of  bowls  with  Whitaker,  which  had  probably 
suggested  this  notable  illustration  of  the  uncertain  course  of 
human  events. 
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Two  days  afterwards,  Sir  GeaSrej  arriyed.  He  had  waited 
at  Vale  Royal  till  he  heard  of  the  countess's  being  safely 
embarked  for  Man,  and  then  had  posted  homeward  to  his  castle 
and  Dame  Margaret.  On  his  way,  he  learned  from  some  of  his 
attendants  the  mode  in  which  his  lady  had  conducted  the 
entertainment  which  ehe  had  given  to  the  neighbourhood  at 
his  order ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  deference  he  usually 
showed  in  cases  where  Lady  Peveril  was  concerned,  he  heard 
of  her  liberality  towards  the  Presbyterian  party  with  great 
indignation. 

*  I  could  have  admitted  Bridgenorth,'  he  said,  'for  he  always 
bore  him  in  neighbourly  and  kindly  fashion  till  this  last  career 
— ^I  oould  have  endured  him,  so  he  would  have  drunk  the  King's 
health,  like  a  true  man ;  but  to  bring  that  snufiSing  scoundrel 
Solsgrace,  with  all  his  beggarly,  long-eared  congregation,  to 
hold  a  conyentide  in  my  father's  house — ^to  let  them  domineer 
it  as  they  listed — ^why,  I  would  not  hare  permitted  them  such 
liberty  when  they  held  their  head  the  highest !  They  never, 
in  the  worst  of  times,  found  any  way  into  Martindale  Castle 
but  what  Noll's  cannon  made  for  them ;  and,  that  they  should 
eome  and  cant  there,  when  good  King  Charles  is  returned, — ^by 
my  hand,  Dame  Margaret  shall  hear  of  it  1 ' 

But^  notwithstanding  these  ireful  resolutions,  resentment 
altogether  subsided  in  the  honest  knight's  breast  when  he  saw 
the  fair  features  of  his  lady  lightened  with  affectionate  joy  at  his 
return  in  safety.  As  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
he  forgave  her  ere  he  mentioned  her  ofi^ce. 

'  Thou  hast  played  the  knave  with  me,  Meg,'  he  said,  shaking 
his  head,  and  smiling  at  the  same  time,  ^  and  thou  knowest  in 
what  matter;  but  I  think  thou  art  true  churchwoman,  and 
didst  only  act  from  some  silly  womanish  fancy  of  keeping  fair 
with  these  roguish  Roundheads.  But  let  me  have  no  more  of 
this.  I  had  rather  Martindale  Castle  were  again  rent  by  their 
bullets  than  receive  any  of  the  knaves  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship. I  always  except  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of  the  hall,  if  he 
should  come  to  his  senses  again.' 

Lady  Peveril  was  here  under  the  necessity  of  explaining 
what  she  had  heard  of  Master  Bridgenorth — ^the  disappearance 
of  the  govemante  with  his  daughter,  and  placed  Bridgenorth's 
letter  in  his  hand.  Sir  Geofirey  shook  his  head  at  first,  and 
then  laughed  extremely  at  the  idea  that  there  was  some  little 
love-intrigue  between  Bridgenorth  and  Mistress  Deborah. 

*  It  is  the  true  end  ai  a  dissenter,'  he  said,  *  to  marry  his 
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own  maid-seirant  or  some  other  person's.  Deborah  is  a  good, 
likely  weochy  and  on  the  merrier  side  of  thirty,  as  I  should 
think.' 

*  Nay — nay/  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  *  you  are  as  uncharitable 
as  Ellesmere ;  I  believe  it  but  to  be  affeciAon  to  his  child.' 

'Pshaw!  pshaw!' answered  the  knight,  'women  are  eternally 
thinking  of  children ;  but  among  men,  dame,  many  one  caresses 
the  infant  that  he  may  kiss  the  child's  maid  ;  and  where's  the 
wonder  or  the  harm  either,  if  Bridgenorth  should  marry  the 
wench  1  Her  father  is  a  substantial  yeoman ;  his  family  haa 
had  the  same  farm  since  Bosworth  field — as  good  a  pedigree  as 
that  of  the  great-grandson  of  a  Chesterfield  brewer,  I  trow. 
But  let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himself ;  I  shall  spell  it  out  if 
there  is  any  roguery  in  the  letter  about  love  and  liking,  though 
it  might  escape  your  innocence,  Dame  Margaret.' 

The  knight  of  the  Peak  began  to  peruse  the  letter  accord- 
ingly, but  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  peculiar  language  in 
which  it  was  couched.  '  What  he  means  by  moving  oi  candle- 
sticks, and  breaking  down  of  carved  work  in  the  church,  I 
cannot  guess ;  unless  he  means  to  bring  back  the  large  silver 
candlesticks  which  my  grandsire  gave  to  be  placed  on  die  altar 
at  Martindale-Moultrassie,  and  which  his  crop-eared  friends, 
like  sacrilegious  villains  as  they  are,  stole  and  melted  down. 
And  in  like  manner,  the  only  breaking  I  know  of  was  when 
they  pulled  down  the  rails  of  the  communion-table,  for  which 
some  of  their  fingers  are  hot  enough  by  this  time,  and  when 
the  brass  ornaments  were  torn  down  from  the  Peveril  monu- 
ments ;  and  that  was  breaking  and  removing  with  a  vengeance. 
However,  dame,  the  upshot  is,  that  poor  Bridgenorth  is  going 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it,  though 
I  never  saw  him  oftener  than  once  arday,  and  never  spoke  to 
him  above  two  words.  But  I  see  how  it  is — that  little  shake 
by  the  shoulder  sticks  in  his  stomach ;  and  yet,  Meg,  I  did  but 
lift  him  out  of  the  saddle  as  I  might  have  lifted  thee  into  it, 
Maigaret.  I  was  careful  not  to  hurt  him ;  and  I  did  not  think 
him  so  tender  in  point  of  honour  as  to  mind  such  a  thing  much. 
But  I  see  plainly  where  his  sore  lies ;  and  I  warrant  you  I  will 
manage  that  he  stays  at  the  hall,  and  that  you  get  back  Julian's 
little  companion.  Faith,  I  am  sorry  myself  at  the  thought  of 
losing  the  baby,  and  of  having  to  choose  another  ride  when  it 
is  not  hunting-weather  than  round  by  the  hall,  with  a  word 
at  the  window.' 

*I  should  be  very  glad,  Sir  Geoflfrey,'  said  Lady  Peveril, 
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*  that  yoa  oould  oome  to  a  reooiioiliation  with  this  worthy  man, 
for  sudli  I  must  hold  Master  Bridgenorth  to  be.' 

'But  for  his  dinenting  prinoiples,  as  good  a  neighbour  as 
ever  lived,'  said  Sir  Geoffiney. 

'But  I  Bcaroe  see,'  continued  the  lady,  'any  possibility  of 
bringing  about  a  oonolusicHi  so  desirable.' 

'  Tush,  dame^'  answered  the  knight,  '  thou  knowest  little  of 
such  mattenk  I  know  the  foot  he  halts  upon,  and  you  shall 
see  him  go  as  sound  as  ever.' 

Lady  Pereril  had,  from  her  sincere  afifection  and  sound  sense, 
as  good  a  right  to  claim  the  full  confidence  of  her  husband  as 
any  woman  in  Derbyshire ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  to  confess 
the  truth,  she  had  more  anxiety  to  know  his  purpose  than  her 
sense  of  their  mutual  and  separate  duties  permitted  her  in 
general  to  entertain.  She  could  not  imagine  what  mode  of 
leoonoiliaticHi  with  his  neighbour  Sir  Geofi^By  (no  veiy  acute 
judge  €i  mankind  or  their  peculiarities)  could  have  devised, 
which  might  not  be  disclosed  to  her;  and  she  felt  some  secret 
anxiety  lest  the  means  resorted  to  might  be  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
render  the  breach  rather  wider.  But  Sir  Qeofirey  would  give 
no  opening  for  farther  inquiry.  He  had  been  long  enough 
colonel  of  a  regiment  abroad  to  value  himself  on  the  right  of 
absolute  command  at  home;  and  to  all  the  hints  which  his 
lady's  ingenuity  could  devise  and  throw  out,  he  only  answered, 
'  Patience,  Dame  Margaret — ^patience.  This  is  no  case  for  thy 
handling.  Thou  shalt  know  enough  on't  by  and  by,  dame.  Go, 
look  to  Julian.  Will  the  boy  never  have  done  crymg  for  lack  of 
that  little  sprout  of  a  Roundhead  )  But  we  will  have  little  Alice 
back  with  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and  all  will  be  well  again.' 

As  the  good  knight  spoke  these  words,  a  post  winded  his 
horn  in  the  courts  and  a  laxge  packet  was  brought  in,  addressed 
to  the  worshipful  Sir  Geoffi^y  Peveril,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  so  forth ;  for  he  had  been  placed  in  authority  so  so<xi  as 
the  King's  restoration  was  put  upon  a  settled  basis.  Upon 
opening  the  packet,  which  he  did  with  no  small  feeling  of  im> 
portance^  he  found  that  it  contained  the  warrant  which  he  had 
solicited  for  replacing  Doctor  Dummerar  in  the  parish,  from 
which  he  had  been  forcibly  ejected  during  the  usurpation.* 

Few  incidents  could  have  given  more  delight  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 
He  could  foigive  a  stout,  able-bodied  sectary  or  nonconformist^ 
who  enforced  his  doctrines  in  the  field  by  downright  blows  on 
the  casques  and  cuirasses  of  himself  and  other  CavaHers ;  but 

*  Bee  mwtion  of  PrasbgrteiiMi  Clsrgy-    Note  7. 
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he  remembered,  with  most  vindictive  accuracy,  the  trimnphant 
entrance  of  Hugh  Peters  through  the  breach  of  his  castle ;  and 
for  his  sake,  without  nicely  distinguishing  betwixt  sects  or 
their  teachers,  he  held  all  who  moimted  a  pulpit  without  war- 
rant from  the  Church  of  England — perhaps  he  might  also  in 
private  except  that  of  Rome— to  be  disturbers  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  seducers  of  the  congregation  from  their  lawful 
preachers,  instigators  of  the  late  Giv^  War,  and  men  well  dis- 
posed to  risk  the  fate  of  a  new  one. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  gratifying  his  dislike  to 
Solsgrace,  he  saw  much  satisfaction  in  the  task  of  replacing  his 
old  friend  and  associate  in  sport  and  in  danger,  the  worthy 
Doctor  Dummerar,  in  his  legitimate  rights,  and  in  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  his  vicange.  He  communicated  the  contents  of 
the  packet,  with  great  triumph,  to  his  lady,  who  now  perceived 
the  sense  of  the  mysterious  paragraph  in  Major  Bridgenortli's 
letter  concerning  Uie  removal  of  the  candlestick,  and  the 
extinction  of  light  and  doctrine  in  the  land.  She  pointed  this 
out  to  Sir  Geofifrey,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  a 
door  was  now  opened  to  reconciliation  wiUi  his  neighbour,  by 
executing  the  commission  which  he  had  received  in  an  easy 
and  moderate  manner,  after  due  delay,  and  with  all  respect  to 
the  feelings  both  of  Solsgrace  and  his  congregation,  which  cir- 
cumstances admitted  of.  This,  the  lady  argued,  would  be 
doing  no  injury  whatever  to  Doctor  Dummerar — nay,  might 
be  the  means  of  reconciling  many  to  his  ministry,  who  might 
otherwise  be  disgusted  with  it  for  ever,  by  the  premature 
expulsion  of  a  fovourite  preacher. 

There  was  much  wisdom,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  this 
advice;  and,  at  another  time.  Sir  Geoffrey  would  have  had 
sense  enough  to  have  adopted  it.  But  who  can  act  composedly 
or  prudendy  in  the  hour  of  triumph?  The  ejection  of  Mr. 
Solsgrace  was  so  hastily  executed  as  to  give  it  some  appearance 
of  persecution ;  though^  more  justly  considered,  it  was  the  re- 
storing of  his  predecessor  to  lus  legal  rights.  Solsgrace  him- 
self seemed  to  be  desirous  to  make  his  sufEerings  as  manifest  as 
possible.  He  held  out  to  the  last ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  after 
he  had  received  intimation  of  his  ejection,  attempted  to  make 
his  way  to  the  pulpit,  as  usual,  supported  by  Master  Bridge- 
north's  attorney,  Win-the-Fight,  and  a  few  zealous  followers. 

Just  as  this  party  came  into  the  churchyard  on  the  one 
side.  Dr.  Dummerar,  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  in  a  sort  of 
triumphal  procession,  accompanied  by  Peveiil  of  the  Peak,  Sir 
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Jasper  Cranboumei  and  other  Cavaliers  of  distinction,  entered 
at  the  other. 

To  prevent  an  actual  struggle  in  the  church,  the  parish 
o£Bcers  were  sent  to  prevent  the  farther  approach  of  the  Pres- 
byterian minister;  which  was  effected  without  farther  damage 
than  a  broken  head,  inflicted  by  Roger  Baine,  the  drunken 
innkeeper  of  the  Peveril  Arms,  upon  the  Presbyterian  attorney 
of  Chesterfield. 

Unsubdued  in  spirit,  though  compelled  to  retreat  by  supe- 
rior force,  the  imdaunted  Mr.  Solsgrace  retired  to  the  vicarage ; 
where,  under  some  legal  pretext  which  had  been  started  by  Mr. 
Win-the-Fight  (in  tlmt  day  unaptly  named),  he  attempted  to 
maintain  himself — bolted  gates,  barred  windows,  and,  as  re- 
port said  (though  falsely),  made  provision  of  firearms  to  resist 
the  officers.  A  scene  of  clamour  and  scandal  accordingly  took 
place,  which  being  reported  to  Sir  Qeoffi!ey,  he  came  in  person, 
with  some  of  his  attendants  carrying  arms,  forced  the  oatet 
gate  and  inner  doors  of  the  house,  and,  proceeding  to  the  study, 
found  no  other  garrison  save  the  Presbyterian  parson,  with  the 
attorney,  who  gave  up  possession  of  the  premises,  after  making 
protestation  against  the  violence  that  had  been  used. 

The  rabble  of  the  village  being  by  this  time  all  in  motion. 
Sir  Geofirey,  both  in  prudence  and  in  good-nature,  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  escorting  his  prisoners,  for  so  they  might  be  termed, 
safely  through  the  tumult ;  and  accordingly  conveyed  them  in 
person,  through  much  noise  and  clamour,  as  far  as  the  avenue 
of  Moultrassie  Hall,  which  they  chose  for  the  place  of  their 
retreat 

But  the  absence  of  Sir  Geoffirey  gave  the  rein  to  some  dis- 
orders, which,  if  present,  he  would  assuredly  have  restrained. 
Some  of  the  minister's  books  were  torn  and  flung  about  as 
treasonable  and  seditious  trash,  by  the  zealous  parish  officers 
or  their  assistants.  A  quantity  of  his  ale  was  drunk  up  in 
healths  to  the  King  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  And  finaUy,  the 
boys,  who  bore  the  ex-parson  no  good-will  for  his  tyrannical 
interference  with  their  games  at  skittles,  football,  and  so  forth, 
and,  moreover,  remembered  the  unmerciful  length  of  his  ser- 
mons, dressed  up  an  effigy  with  his  Geneva  gown  and  band  and 
his  steeple-crowned  hat,  which  they  paraded  through  the  village, 
and  burnt  on  the  spot  whilom  occupied  by  a  stately  Maypole, 
which  Solflgraoe  had  formerly  hewed  down  with  his  own  reverend 
bands. 

Sir  Geoffirey  was  vexed  at  all  this,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Solsgrace, 
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offeriug  satisfaction  for  the  goods  which  he  had  lost ;  but  the 
Calvinistical  divine  replied,  *  From  a  thread  to  a  Bhoe-latchet» 
I  will  not  take  anything  that  is  thine.  Let  the  shame  of  the 
work  of  thy  hands  abide  with  thee.' 

ConaideFable  scandal,  indeed,  arose  against  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peyeril,  as  having  proceeded  with  indecent  severity  and  haste 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  rumour  took  care  to  make  the  usual 
additions  to  the  reality.  It  was  currently  reported  that  the 
desperate  Cavalier,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  had  fallen  on  a  Presby- 
terian congr^ation,  while  engaged  in  the  peaceable  exercise  of 
religion,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  had  slain  scnne,  desper* 
ately  wounded  many  more,  and  finally  pursued  the  preacher  to 
his  vicarage,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground.  Some  alleged  the 
clergyman  had  perished  in  the  flames ;  and  the  most  mitigated 
report  bore,  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  escape  by  disposing 
his  gown,  cap,  and  band  near  a  window,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  deceive  them  with  the  idea  of  his  person  being  still  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  while  he  himself  fl^  by  the  back  part  of 
the  house.  And  although  few  people  believed  in  the  extent  of 
the  atrocities  thus  imputed  to  our  honest  Cavalier,  yet  still 
enough  of  obloquy  attached  to  him  to  infer  very  serious  conse- 
quences, aa  the  reader  will  learn  at  a  future  period  of  our 
history. 


CHAPTER  IX 

BeaavA,  'Tis  a  challenge,  sir,  is  it  not? 
OtfiUUman.  'Tis  an  inviting  to  the  field. 

King  and  No  King* 

For  a  day  or  two  after  this  forcible  expulsion  from  the  vicarage^ 
Mr.  Solsgraoe  continued  his  residence  at  Moultrassie  Hall,  where 
the  natural  melancholy  attendant  on  his  situation  added  to  the 
gloom  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  In  the  morning,  the  ejected 
divine  made  excursions  to  different  families  in  the  neighboiu> 
hood,  to  whom  his  ministry  had  been  acceptable  in  the  days  of 
his  prosperity,  and  from  whose  grateful  recollections  of  that, 
period  he  now  found  sympathy  and  consolation.  He  did  not 
require  to  be  condoled  with  because  he  was  deprived  of  an  easy 
and  competent  maintenance,  and  thrust  out  upon  the  common 
of  life,  after  he  had  reason  to  suppose  he  woidd  be  no  longer 
liable  to  such  mutations  of  fortune.  The  piety  of  Mr.  Solsgiace 
was  sincere ;  and  if  he  had  many  of  the  uncharitable  jMrejudiees 
against  other  sects  which  polemical  controversy  had  generated, 
and  the  Civil  War  brought  to  a  head,  he  had  also  that  deep 
sense  of  duty  by  which  enthusiasm  is  so  often  dignified,  and 
held  his  veiy  life  little,  if  called  upon  to  lay  it  down  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  doctrines  in  which  he  believed.  But  he  was  soon  to 
prepare  for  leaving  the  district  which  Heaven,  he  conceived, 
had  assigned  to  him  as  his  comer  of  the  vineyaid ;  he  was  to 
abandon  his  flock  to  the  wolf ;  was  to  forsake  those  with  whom 
he  had  held  sweet  counsel  m  religious  communion;  was  to 
leave  the  recently  converted  to  relapse  into  false  doctrines,  and 
forsake  the  wavering,  whom  his  continued  cares  might  have 
directed  into  the  right  path — these  were  of  themselves  deep 
causes  of  sorrow,  and  were  aggravated,  doubtless,  by  those 
natural  feelings  with  which  all  men,  especially  those  whose 
duties  or  habits  have  confined  them  to  a  limited  circle,  regard 
the  separation  from  wonted  scenes  and  their  accustomed  haunts 
of  solitary  musing  or  social  intercourse. 
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There  was,  indeed,  a  plan  of  placing  Mr.  Solsgrace  at  the 
head  of  a  Nonconforming  congregation  in  his  present  parish, 
which  his  followers  would  have  readily  consented  to  endow 
with  a  sufficient  reyenue.  But  although  the  Act  for  universal 
conformity  Was  not  yet  passed,  such  a  measure  was  understood 
to  be  impending,  and  there  existed  a  general  opinion  among 
the  Presbyterians  that  in  no  hands  was  it  likely  to  be  more 
strictly  enforced  than  in  those  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  Solsgrace 
himself  considered  not  only  his  personal  danger  as  being  con- 
siderable— for,  assuming  perhaps  more  consequence  than  was 
actually  attached  to  him  or  his  productions,  he  conceived  the 
honest  knight  to  be  his  mortal  and  determined  enemy — ^but  he 
also  conceived  that  he  should  serve  the  cause  of  his  church  by 
absenting  himself  from  Derbyshire. 

'  Less  known  pastors,'  he  said,  *  though  perhaps  more  worthy 
of  the  name,  may  be  permitted  to  assemble  the  scattered  flocks 
in  caverns  or  in  secret  wilds,  and  to  them  shall  the  gleaning  of 
the  grapes  of  Ephraim  be  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiesser. 
But  I,  that  have  so  often  carried  the  banner  forth  against  the 
mighty — I,  whose  tongue  hath  testified,  morning  and  evening, 
like  the  watchman  upon  the  tower,  against  Popeiy,  Prelacy, 
and  the  tyrant  of  the  Peak — for  me  to  abide  here  were  but  to 
bring  the  sword  of  bloody  vengeance  amongst  you,  that  the 
shepherd  might  be  smitten  and  the  sheep  scattered.  The 
shedders  of  blood  have  already  assailed  me,  even  within  that 
groimd  which  they  themselves  call  consecrated ;  and  yourselves 
have  seen  the  scalp  of  the  righteous  broken,  as  he  defended  my 
cause.  Therefore,  I  will  put  on  my  sandals  and  gird  my  loins, 
and  depart  to  a  far  country,  and  there  do  as  my  duty  shall  caU 
upon  me,  whether  it  be  to  act  or  to  sufiEer,  to  bear  testimony 
at  the  stake  or  in  the  pulpit.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  Mr.  Solsgrace  expressed  to 
his  desponding  friends,  and  which  he  expatiated  upon  at  more 
length  with  Major  Bridgenorth ;  not  failing,  with  hiendly  seal, 
to  rebuke  the  haste  which  the  latter  had  shown  to  thrust  out 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Amalekite  woman,  whereby  he 
reminded  him,  *  He  had  been  rendered  her  slave  and  bondsman 
for  a  season,  like  Samson,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  might  have 
remained  longer  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  had  not  Heaven  pointed 
to  him  a  way  out  of  the  snare.  Also,  it  sprung  originally  from 
the  major's  going  up  to  feast  in  the  high  place  ol  Baal,  that  he 
who  was  the  champion  of  the  truth  was  stricken  down  and 
put  to  shame  by  the  enemy,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  host.' 
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These  objuigations  seeming  to  give  some  offenoe  to  Major 
Biidgenorth,  who  liked  no  better  than  any  other  man  to  hear 
of  his  own  mishaps,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  them  imputed 
to  his  own  misconduct,  the  worthy  divine  proceeded  to  take 
shame  to  himself  for  his  own  sinful  compliance  in  that  matter; 
for  to  the  vengeance  justly  due  for  that  unhappy  dinner  at 
Martindale  Castle,  *  which  was,'  he  said, '  a  crying  of  peace  when 
there  was  no  peace,  and  a  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  sin,'  he 
imputed  his  ejection  from  his  living,  with  the  destruction  of 
some  of  his  most  pithy  and  highly  prized  voltunes  of  divinity, 
with  the  loss  of  his  cap,  gown,  and  band,  and  a  double  hogshead 
of  choice  Derby  ale. 

The  mind  of  Major  Bridgenorth  was  strongly  tinged  with 
devotional  feeling,  which  his  late  misfortunes  had  rendered 
more  deep  and  solemn;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that, 
when  he  heard  these  arguments  urged  again  and  again  by  a 
pastor  whom  he  so  much  respected,  and  who  was  now  a  con- 
fessor in  the  cause  of  their  yAat  faith,  he  began  to  look  back 
with  disapproval  on  his  own  conduct,  and  to  suspect  that  he 
had  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced  by  gratitude  towards 
Lady  Peveril,  and  by  her  special  aiguments  in  favour  of  a 
mutual  and  tolerating  liberality  of  sentiments,  into  an  action 
which  had  a  tendency  to  compromise  his  religious  and  political 
principles. 

One  morning,  as  Major  Bridgenorth  had  wearied  himself 
with  several  details  respecting  the  arrangement  of  his  affairs, 
he  was  reposing  in  the  leathern  easy-chair,  beside  the  latticed 
window — a  posture  which,  by  natural  association,  recalled  to 
him  the  memory  of  former  times,  and  the  feelings  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  expect  the  recurring  visit  of  Sir  Gfeofirey,  who 
brought  him  news  of  his  child's  welfare.  'Surely,'  he  said, 
thinking,  as  it  were,  aloud,  '  there  was  no  sin  in  the  kindness 
with  which  I  then  regarded  that  man.' 

Solsgrace,  who  was  in  the  apartment,  and  guessed  what 
passed  through  his  friend's  mind,  acquainted  as  he  was  with 
every  point  of  his  history,  replied — '  When  God  caused  Elijah 
to  be  fed  by  ravens^  while  hiding  at  the  brook  Cherith,  we  hear 
not  of  his  fondling  the  undean  birds,  whom,  contrary  to  their 
ravening  nature,  a  miracle  compelled  to  minister  to  him.' 

'It  may  be  so,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  'yet  ihe  flap  of  their 
wings  must  have  been  gracious  in  the  ear  of  the  famished 
prophet^  like  the  tread  of  his  horse  in  mine.  The  ravens, 
doubtless,  resumed  their  nature  when  the  season  was  passed, 
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and  even  so  it  has  fared  with  him.  Hark ! '  he  exclaimed, 
starting,  *  I  hear  his  horse's  hoof-tramp  even  now.' 

It  was  seldom  that  the  echoes  of  that  silent  house  and  court- 
yard were  awakened  by  the  trampling  of  horses,  but  such  was 
now  the  case. 

Both  Bridgenorth  and  Solsgrace  were  surprised  at  the  sound, 
and  even  disposed  to  anticipate  some  farther  oppression  on  the 
part  of  government,  when  the  major's  old  servant  introduced, 
with  little  ceremony  (for  his  manners  were  nearly  as  plain  as 
his  master's),  a  tall  gentleman  on  the  farther  side  of  middle 
life,  whose  vest  and  oloak,  long  hair,  slouched  hat,  and  drooping 
feather,  announced  him  as  a  Cavalier.  He  bowed  formally,  but 
courteously,  to  both  gentlemen,  and  said,  that  ho  was  'Sir 
Jasper  Cranboume,  charged  with  an  especial  message  to  Master 
Ralph  Bridgenorth  of  Moultrassie  Hall,  by  his  honourable  friend 
Sir  Geoffirey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  that  he  requested  to  know 
whether  Master  Bridgenorth  would  be  pleased  to  receive  his 
acquittal  of  commission  here  or  elsewhere.' 

*  Anything  which  Sir  Geoflfrey  Peveril  can  have  to  say  to  me,' 
said  Major  Bridgenorth,  '  may  be  told  instantly,  and  before  my 
friend,  from  whom  I  have  no  secrets.' 

"The  presence  of  any  other  friend  were,  instead  of  being 
objectionable,  the  thing  in  the  world  most  to  be  desired,'  said 
Sir  Jasper,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  looking  at  Mr. 
Solsgrace;  'but  this  gentleman  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  clergyman.' 

'  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  secrets,'  answered  Bridgenorth, 
<  nor  do  I  desire  to  have  any,  in  which  a  clergyman  is  an  un- 
fitting confidant.' 

*At  your  pleasure,'  replied  Sir  Jasper.  'The  confidence, 
for  aught  I  know,  may  be  well  enough  chosen,  for  your  divines 
— always  under  your  favour — have  proved  no  enemies  to  such 
matters  as  I  am  to  treat  with  you  upon.' 

'  Proceed,  sir,'  answered  Mr.  Bridgenorth,  gravely ;  '  and  I 
pray  you  to  be  seated,  unless  it  is  rather  your  pleasure  to  stand.' 

*  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  deliver  myself  of  my  small  com- 
mission,' answered  Sir  Jasper,  drawing  himself  up;  'and  it 
will  be  after  I  have  seen  the  reception  thereof  that  I  shall 
know  whether  I  am  or  am  not  to  sit  down  at  Moultrassie 
Hall.  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril,  Master  Bridgenorth,  hath  care- 
fully considered  with  himself  the  unhappy  circumstances  which 
at  present  separate  you  as  neighbours.  And  he  remembers 
many  passages  in  fonner  times — I  speak  his  very  words — which 
incline  him  to  do  all  that  can  possibly  consist  with  his  honour 
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to  wipe  out  unkindnees  between  you ;  and  for  this  desirable 
object  he  is  willing  to  condescend  in  a  degree  which^  as  you 
could  not  have  expected,  it  will  no  doubt  give  you  great  pleasure 
to  learn.' 

'  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir  Jasper,'  said  Bridgenorth,  '  that  this 
18  unnecessary.  I  have  made  no  complaints  of  Sir  Geofirey ;  I 
have  required  no  submission  from  him.  I  am  about  to  leave 
this  country ;  and  what  aifairs  we  may  have  together  can  be  as 
well  settled  by  others  as  by  ourselves.' 

'  In  a  word,'  said  the  divine,  *  the  worthy  Major  Bridgenorth 
hath  had  enough  of  trafficking  with  the  ungodly,  and  will  no 
longer,  on  any  terms,  consort  with  them/ 

^  Gentlemen  both,'  said  Sir  Jasper,  with  imperturbable  polite- 
ness, bowing,  ^  you  greatly  mistake  the  tenor  of  my  commission, 
which  you  will  do  as  well  to  hear  out  before  making  any  reply 
to  it.  I  think,  Master  Bridgenorth,  you  cannot  but  remember 
your  letter  to  the  Lady  Peveril,  of  which  I  have  here  a  rough 
copy,  in  which  you  complain  of  the  hard  measure  which  you 
have  received  at  Sir  Geofirey's  hand,  and  in  particular  when 
he  pulled  you  from  your  horse  at  or  near  Hartley  Nick.  Now, 
Sir  Geoffrey  thinks  so  well  of  you  as  to  believe  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  wide  difference  betwixt  his  descent  and  rank  and 
your  own,  you  would  have  sought  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
gentlemanlike  arbitrement,  as  the  only  mode  whereby  your 
stain  may  be  honourably  wiped  away.  Wherefore,  in  this  slight 
note^  he  gives  you,  in  his  generosity,  the  offer  of  what  you,  in  your 
modesty,  for  to  nothing  else  does  he  impute  your  acquiescence, 
have  declined  to  demand  of  him.  And  withal,  I  bring  you  the 
measure  of  his  weapon ;  and  when  you  have  accepted  the  cartel 
which  I  now  offer  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  settle  the  time,  place, 
and  other  circumstances  of  your  meeting.' 

'And  I,'  said  Solsgrace,  with  a  solenm  voice,  'should  the 
Author  of  Evil  tempt  my  hiend  to  accept  of  so  bloodthirsty  a 
proposal,  woiild  be  the  first  to  pronounce  against  him  sentence 
of  the  greater  excommimication.' 

'It  is  not  you  whom  I  address,  reverend  sir,'  replied  the 
envoy;  'your  interest,  not  unnaturally,  may  determine  you  to 
be  more  anxious  about  your  patron's  life  than  about  his  honour. 
I  must  know  from  himself  to  which  he  is  disposed  to  give  the 
preference.' 

So  saying,  and  with  a  graceful  bow,  he  again  tendered  the 
challenge  to  Major  Bridgenorth.  There  was  obviously  a  struggle 
in  that  gentleman's  boisom  between  the  suggestions  of  human 
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honour  and  thoee  of  religious  principle;  but  the  latter  pre* 
vailed.  He  calmly  waived  receiving  the  paper  which  Sir  Jasper 
offered  to  him,  and  spoke  to  the  following  purpose : — '  It  may 
not  be  known  to  you,  Sir  Jasper,  that,  since  the  general  pouring 
out  of  Christian  light  upon  this  kingdom,  many  solid  men  have 
been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  shedding  hiunan  blood 'by  the 
hand  of  a  fellow-creature  be  in  aaiy  respect  justifiable.  And 
although  this  rule  appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to 
our  state  in  this  stage  of  trial,  seeing  that  such  non-resistance, 
if  general,  would  surrender  our  civil  and  religious  rights  into 
the  hands  of  whatsoever  daring  tyrants  might  usurp  the  same ; 
yet  I  am,  and  have  been,  inclined  to  limit  the  use  of  carnal 
arms  to  the  case  of  necessary  self-defence,  whether  such  regards 
our  own  person  or  the  protection  of  our  country  against  invar 
sion ;  or  of  our  rights  of  property,  and  the  freedom  of  our  laws 
and  of  our  conscience,  against  usurping  power.  And  as  I  have 
never  shown  myself  unwilling  to  draw  my  sword  in  any  of  the 
latter  causes,  so  you  shall  excuse  my  suffering  it  now  to  remain 
in  the  scabbard,  when,  having  sustained  a  grievous  injury,  the 
man  who  inflicted  it  summons  me  to  combat^  either  upon  an 
idle  pimctilio  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  mere  bravado.' 

'  I  have  heard  you  with  patience,'  said  Sir  Jasper ;  '  and  now, 
Master  Bridgenorth,  take  it  not  amiss  if  I  beseech  you  to  be- 
think yourself  better  on  this  matter.  I  vow  to  Heaven,  sir, 
that  your  honour  lies  a-bleeding ;  and  that  in  condescending  to 
afford  you  this  fair  meeting,  and  thereby  giving  you  some 
chance  to  stop  its  wounds,  Sir  Geof&ey  has  been  moved  by  a 
tender  sense  of  your  condition,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  redeem 
your  dishonour.  And  it  will  be  but  the  crossing  of  your  blade 
\  with  his  honoured  sword  for  the  space  of  some  few  minutes, 
Vi  and  you  wUl  either  live  or  die  a  noble  and  honoured  gentleman ; 
besides  that  the  knight's  exquisite  skill  of  fence  may  enable 
him,  as  his  good-nature  will  incline  him,  to  disarm  you  with 
some  flesh  wound,  little  to  the  damage  of  your  person,  and 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  your  reputation.' 

'  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked,'  said  Master  Solsgrace, 
emphatically,  by  way  of  commenting  on  this  speech,  which  Sir 
Jasper  had  uttered  very  pathetically,  'are  cruel.' 

'  I  pray  to  have  no  farther  interruption  from  your  reverence,' 
said  Sir  Jasper;  'especially  as  I  think  this  affair  very  little 
concerns  you ;  and  I  entreat  that  you  permit  me  to  dischazge 
myself  regularly  of  my  commission  from  my  worthy  friend.' 

So  saying,  he  took  his  sheathed  rapier  from  his  belt^  and 
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passiiig  the  point  through  the  silk  thread  which  secured  the 
letter,  he  once  more,  and  literally  at  sword-point,  gracefully 
tendered  it  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  again  waived  it  aside, 
though  colouring  deeply  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  was  putting 
a  marked  constraint  upon  himself,  drew  back,  and  made  Sir 
Jasper  Cianboume  a  deep  bow. 

*  Since  it  is  to  be  thus,'  said  Sir  Jasper,  '  I  must  myself  do 
violence  to  the  seal  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  letter,  and  read  it  to  you, 
that  I  may  fully  acquit  myself  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  me, 
and  make  you.  Master  Bridgenorth,  equally  aware  of  the  gener- 
ous intentions  of  Sir  Greoffirey  on  your  behalf.' 

'  If,'  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  '  the  contents  of  the  letter  be 
to  no  other  purpose  than  you  have  intimated,  methinks  farther 
ceremony  is  unnecessary  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have  already 
taken  my  course.' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  Sir  Jasper,  breaking  open  the  letter,  '  it 
is  fitting  that  I  read  to  you  the  letter  of  my  worshipful  friend.' 
And  he  read  accordingly  as  follows : — 

'  For  the  worthy  hands  of  Balph  Bridgenorth,  Esquire, 
of  Moultrassie  Hall — These : 

'  By  the  honoured  conveyance  of  the  Worshipful  Sir  Jasper 
Cranboume,  Knight,  of  Long  Mallington. 

'  Master  Bridgbnorth — 

*  We  have  been  given  to  understand  by  your  letter  to 
our  loving  wife,  Dame  Margaret  Peveril,  that  you  hold  hard  con- 
struction of  certain  passages  betwixt  you  and  I,  of  a  late  date, 
as  if  your  honour  should  have  been,  in  some  sort,  prejudiced 
by  what  then  took  place.  And  although  you  iiave  not  thought 
it  fit  to  have  direct  recourse  to  me,  to  request  such  satisfaction 
as  is  due  from  one  gentleman  of  condition  to  another,  yet  I  am 
fully  minded  that  this  proceeds  only  from  modesty,  arising  out 
of  the  distinction  of  our  degree,  and  from  no  lack  of  that  courage 
which  you  have  heretofore  displayed,  I  would  I  could  say  in  a 
good  cause.  Wherefore  I  am  purposed  to  give  you,  by  my 
friend  Sir  Jasper  Cranboume,  a  meeting,  for  the  sake  of  doing 
that  which  doubtless  you  entirely  long  for.  Sir  Jasper  will 
deliver  you  the  length  of  my  weapon,  and  appoint  circum- 
stances and  an  hour  for  our  meeting ;  which,  whether  early  or 
late,  on  foot  or  horseback,  with  rapier  or  backsword,  I  refer 
to  yourself,  with  all  the  other  privileges  of  a  challenged  person ; 
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onlj  desiring  that,  if  jou  decline  to  match  my  weapon,  you 
will  send  me  forthwith  the  length  and  breadth  of  your  own. 
And  nothing  doubting  that  the  issue  of  this  meeting  must 
needs  be  to  end,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  unkindness  betwixt 
two  near  neighbours, 

'I  remain, 

'  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

'  GbOFFBET  PlEVSRIL  OF  THB  PbAK. 

*  GlTon  trom  my  poor  house  of  MjirthidAle 

Castle,  this  same of sixteen 

hundred  and  sixty.' 

'  Bear  back  my  respects  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,'  said  Major 
Bridgenorth.  '  According  to  his  light,  his  meaning  may  be  ^tir 
towards  me ;  but  tell  him  that  our  quarrel  had  its  rise  in  his 
own  wilful  aggression  towards  me ;  and  that,  though  I  wish  to 
be  in  charity  with  all  mankind,  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  his 
friendship  as  to  break  the  laws  of  God,  and  run  the  risk  of 
suffering  or  committing  murder,  in  order  to  regain  it.  And  for 
you,  sir,  methinks  your  advanced  years  and  past  misfortimes 
might  teach  you  the  folly  of  coming  on  such  idle  errands.' 

*  I  shall  do  your  message.  Master  Ralph  Bridgenorth,'  said 
Sir  Jasper ;  *  and  shall  then  endeavour  to  forget  your  name,  as 
a  soimd  unfit  to  be  pronounced,  or  even  remembered,  by  a  man 
of  honour.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  return  for  your  undvil  advice, 
be  pleased  to  accept  of  mine — namely,  that  as  your  religion 
prevents  your  giving  a  gentleman  satisfaction,  it  ought  to  ooake 
you  very  cautious  of  offering  him  provocation.' 

So  saying,  and  with  a  look  of  haughty  soom,  first  at  the 
major  and  then  %t  the  divine,  the  envoy  of  Sir  Geoffirey  put  his 
hat  on  his  head,  replaced  his  rapier  in  its  belt,  and  left  the 
apartment.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  tread  of  his  horse 
died  away  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Bridgenorth  had  held  his  hand  upon  his  brow  ever  smoe  his 
departure,  and  a  tear  of  anger  and  shame  was  on  his  faoe  bb  be 
raised  it  when  the  sound  was  heard  no  more.  'He  carries  this 
answer  to  Martindale  Castle/  he  said.  'Men  wUl  hereafter 
think  of  me  as  a  whipped,  beaten,  dishonourable  fellow,  whom 
every  one  may  baffle  and  insult  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  well  I 
am  leaving  the  house  of  my  father.' 

Master  Solsgraoe  approached  his  friend  with  much  sympathy, 
and  grasped  him  by  the  hand.     '  Noble  brother,'  he  said,  witii 
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unwoated  kindness  of  maoner,  '  though  a  man  of  peace,  I  can 
judge  what  this  sacnfice  hath  cost  to  thy  manly  spirit.  But 
Qod  will  not  have  from  us  an  imperfect  obedience.  We  must 
not,  like  Ananias  and  Sapphiia,  leserre  behind  some  dariing 
lust,  some  favourite  sin,  while  we  pretend  to  make  sacrifice  ci 
our  worldly  affections.  What  avails  it  to  say  that  we  have  but 
secreted  a  little  matter,  if  the  slightest  remnant  of  the  accursed 
thing  remain  hidden  in  our  tent  f  Would  it  be  a  defence  in 
thy  prayers  to  say,  "  I  have  not  murdered  this  man  for  the  lucre 
of  gain,  like  a  robber ;  nor  for  the  acquisition  of  power,  like  a 
tyrant;  nor  for  the  gratification  of  revenge,  like  a  darkened 
savage;  but  because  the  imperious  voice  of  worldly  honour 
said,  '  Gk>  forth — ^kill  or  be  killed — is  it  not  I  that  have  sent 
theeT"  Bethink  thee,  my  worthy  friend,  how  thou  oouldst 
frame  such  a  vindication  in  thy  prayers ;  and  if  thou  art  forced 
to  tremble  at  the  blasphemy  of  such  an  excuse,  remember  in 
thy  prayers  the  thanks  due  to  Heaven,  which  enabled  thee  to 
resist  the  strong  temptation.' 

'  Reverend  and  dear  friend,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  '  I  feel 
that  you  speak  the  truth.  Bitterer  indeed,  and  harder,  to  the 
old  Adam  is  the  text  which  ordains  him  to  sufier  shame  than 
that  which  bids  him  to  do  valiantly  for  the  truth.  But  happy 
am  I  that  my  path  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  wUl, 
for  some  space  at  least,  be  along  with  one  whose  zeal  and  friend- 
ship are  so  active  to  support  me  when  I  am  fainting  in  the 
way.* 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Moultrassie  Hall  thus  communi- 
cated together  upon  the  purport  of  Sir  Jasper  Cranboume's 
visit,  that  worthy  knight  greatly  excited  the  surprise  of  Sir 
Geoffirey  Peveril  by  reporting  the  manner  in  which  his  embassy 
had  been  received. 

'  I  took  him  for  a  man  of  other  metal,'  said  Sir  Geofirey ; 
'  nay,  I  would  have  sworn  it,  had  any  one  asked  my  testimony. 
But  there  is  no  making  a  silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  I  have 
done  a  folly  for  him  that  I  will  never  do  for  another;  and  that 
is,  to  think  a  Presbyterian  would  fight  without  his  preacher's 
permission.  Give  them  a  two  hours'  sermon,  and  let  them 
howl  a  psalm  to  a  tune  that  is  worse  than  the  cries  of  a  flogged 
hound,  and  the  villains  wUl  lay  on  like  threshers ;  but  for  a 
calm,  cool,  gentlemanlike  turn  upon  the  sod,  hand  to  hand, 
in  a  neighbourly  way,  they  have  not  honour  enough  to  imder- 
take  it.  But  enough  of  our  croprcared  cur  of  a  neighbour. 
Sir  Jasper,  you  will  tarry  with  us  to  dine,  and  see  how  Dame 
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Margaret's  kitchen  smokes ;  and  after  dinner  I  will  show  you 
a  long-winged  falcon  fly.  8he  is  not  mine,  but  the  oountess's, 
who  brought  her  from  London  on  her  fist  almost  the  whole 
way,  for  all  the  haste  she  was  in,  and  left  her  with  me  to  keep 
the  perch  for  a  season.' 

This  match  was  soon  arranged ;  and  Dame  Maigaret  OTor- 
heaid  the  good  knight's  resentment  mutter  itself  off,  with  those 
feelings  wiUi  which  we  listen  to  the  last  growling  of  the  thunder- 
storm, which,  as  the  black  cloud  sinks  behind  the  hill,  at  once 
assures  us  that  there  has  been  danger  and  that  the  peril  is 
over.  She  could  not,  indeed,  but  marvel  in  her  own  mind  at 
the  singular  path  of  reconciliation  with  his  neighbour  which 
her  husband  had,  with  so  much  confidence,  and  in  the  actual 
sincerity  of  his  good-wOl  to  Bridgenorth,  attempted  to  open; 
and  she  blessed  Gk)d  internally  that  it  had  not  terminated  in 
bloodshed.  But  these  reflections  she  locked  carefully  within 
her  own  bosom,  well  knowing  that  they  referred  to  subjects  in 
which  the  knight  of  the  Peak  would  neither  permit  his  sagacity 
to  be  called  in  question  nor  his  will  to  be  controlled. 

The  prepress  of  the  history  hath  hitherto  been  slow ;  but 
after  this  period  so  little  matter  worthy  of  mark  occurred  at 
Martindale  that  we  must  hurry  over  hastily  the  transactions 
of  several  years. 


CHAPTER  X 

OUMcOfra,  Give  me  to  drink  maDdragora, 
That  I  may  sleep  awaj  this  gap  of  time. 

Antony  and  CUopatrti. 

Thxri  passed,  as  we  hinted  at  the^conolusion  of  the  last  chapter, 
four  or  fiye  years  after  the  period  we  have  dilated  upon,  the    i/ 
events  of  whlcii  soaroely  require  to  be  discussed,  so  far  as  our    ' 
present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  as  many  lines.    The  knight 
and  his  lady  continued  to  reside  at  their  castle — she,  with 
prudence  and  with  patience,  endeavouring  to  repair  the  dam- 
ages which  the  Civil  Wars  had  inflicted  upon  their  fortune; 
and  murmuring  a  little  when  her  plans  of  economy  were  intex^ 
rupted   by  the  liberal  hospitality  which  was  her  husband's  » 
principal  expense,  and  to  which  he  was  attached,  not  only  from 
his  own  English  heartiness  of  disposition,  but  from  ideas  of  * 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  ancestry — no  lees  remarkable, 
ad^rding  to  the  tradition  of  their  buttery,  kitchen,  and  cellar, 
for  the  fat  beeves  which  they  roasted,  and  the  mighty  ale  which 
they  brewed,  than  for  their  extensive  estates  and  the  number 
of  &eir  retainers. 

The  world,  however,  upon  the  whole,  went  happOy  and  easily 
with  the  worthy  couple.  Sir  Qeoffipe/s  debt  to  his  nei^bour 
Bridgenorth  continued,  it  is  true,  unabated ;  but  he  was  the 
only  creditor  upon  the  Martindale  estate,  all  otherB  being  paid 
off.  It  would  have  been  most  desirable  that  this  encumbrance 
also  should  be  cleared,  and  it  was  the  great  object  of  Dame 
Margaret's  economy  to  effect  the  discharge ;  for  although  in- 
terest was  regularly  settled  with  Master  Win-the-Fight,  the 
Chesterfield  attorney,  yet  the  principal  sum,  which  was  a  large 
one,  might  be  called  for  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The  man, 
too,  was  gloomy,  important,  and  mysterious,  and  always  seemed 
as  if  he  was  thinking  upon  his  broken  head  in  the  churchyard 
of  Martindale  cum  Moultrassie. 

Dame  Margaret  sometimes  transacted  the  necessaiy  business 
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with  him  in  person ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  castle  on  these 
occasions,  she  thought  she  saw  a  malicious  and  disobliging 
expression  in  his  manner  and  coimtenance.  Yet  his  actual 
conduct  was  not  only  fair  but  liberal;  for  indulgence  was 
given,  in  the  way  of  delay  of  payment,  whenever  drcumstanoes 
rendered  it  necessary  to  the  debtor  to  require  it.  It  seemed 
to  Lady  Peveril  that  the  agent,  in  such  cases,  was  acting 
under  the  strict  orders  of  his  absent  employer,  concerning  whose 
welfare  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  anxiety. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  singular  negotiation  for 
attaining  peace  by  combat  which  Peveril  had  attempted  to 
open  with  Major  Bridgenorth,  that  gentleman  left  his  seat  of 
Moultrassie  Hall  in  the  care  of  his  old  housekeeper,  and 
departed,  no  one  knew  whither,  having  in  company  with  him 
his  daughter  Alice  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Debbitch,  now  formally 
installed  in  all  the  duties  of  a  govemante ;  to  these  was  added 
the  Reverend  Master  Solsgrace.  For  some  time  public  rumour 
persisted  in  asserting  that  Major  Bridgenorth  had  only  retreated 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  for  a  season,  to  achieve  his  sap* 
posed  purpose  of  marrying  Mrs.  Deborah,  and  of  letting  the 
news  be  cold,  and  the  laugh  of  the  neighbouihood  be  ended, 
ere  he  brought  her  down  as  mistress  of  Moultrassie  Hall.  This 
rumour  died  away ;  and  it  was  then  affirmed  that  he  had  re- 
moved to  foreign  parts,  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  health  in 
so  delicate  a  constitution  as  that  of  little  Alice.  But  when  the 
major's  dread  of  Popery  was  remembered,  together  with  the 
still  deeper  antipathies  of  worthy  Master  Nehemiah  Solsgrace^ 
it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  nothing  less  than  what 
they  might  deem  a  fair  chance  of  converting  the  Pope  would 
have  induced  the  parties  to  trust  th^nselves  within  Catholic 
dominionB.  The  most  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  they  had  gone 
to  New  England,  the  refuge  t£ien  of  many  whom  too  intimate 
concern  with  the  afiGsdrs  of  the  late  times,  or  the  desire  of  enjoy- 
ing uncontrolled  freedom  of  oonsaienoe,  had  induced  to  emigrate 
from  Britain. 

Lady  Peveril  could  not  help  entertaining  a  vague  idea  that 
Bridgenorth  was  not  so  distant.  The  extreme  order  in  which 
everything  was  maintained  at  Moultrassie  Hall  seemed — no 
disparagement  to  the  care  of  Dame  Dickens,  the  housekeeper, 
and  the  other  persons  engaged — ^to  argue  that  the  master's  eye 
was  not  so  very  far  off  but  that  its  ocosflional  inspection  might 
be  apprehended.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the  domestics  nor 
the  attorney  answered  any  questionB  respeoting  the  raaidence 
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of  Master  Bridgenorth ;  but  there  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
them  when  interrogated  that  seemed  to  argue  more  than  met 
the  ear. 

About  five  years  alter  Master  Bridgenorth  had  left  the 
country,  a  sjngul&r  incident  took  placa  Sir  Oeofirey  was 
absent  at  the  Chesterfield  races,  and  Lady  Peveril,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  around  every  part  of  the  neighboorhood 
unattended,  or  only  accompanied  by  Ellesmere  or  her  little 
boy,  had  gone  down  one  eyening  upon  a  charitable  errand  to  a 
solitary  hut,  whose  inhabitant  lay  sick  of  a  ferer,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  infectious.  Lady  Peyeril  never  allowed  apprs^ ' 
hensions  of  this  kind  to  stop  'devoted  charitable  deeds';  but 
she  did  not  choose  to  expose  Mther  her  son  or  her  attendant  to 
the  risk  which  she  herself,  in  some  confidence  that  she  knew 
precautions  for  escaping  the  danger,  did  not  hesitate  to  incur. 

Lady  Peveril  had  set  out  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening^  and 
the  way  proved  longer  than  she  expected ;  several  oircunistances 
also  occurred  to  detain  her  at  the  hut  of  her  patient.  It  was  a 
broad  autumn  moonlight  when  she  prepared  to  return  home- 
ward  through  the  broken  glades  and  upland  which  divided  her 
from  the  castle.  This  she  considered  as  a  matter  of  very  little 
importance  in  so  quiet  and  sequestered  a  country,  where  the 
road  lay  chiefly  through  her  own  domain^  especially  as  she 
had  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  old,  the  son  of  her  patient,  to 
escort  her  on  the  way.  The  distance  was  better  than  two 
miles,  but  might  be  considerably  abridged  by  passing  through 
an  avenue  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Moultraasie  Hall,  which 
she  had  avoided  as  she  came,  not  from  the  ridiculous  rumours 
which  pronounced  it  to  be  haunted,  but  because  her  husband 
was  much  diiq>leafied  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  render  the 
walks  of  the  castle  and  hall  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both. 
The  good  lady,  in  consideration,  perhaps,  of  extensive  latitude 
allowed  to  her  in  the  more  important  conoems  ol  the  family, 
made  a  point  of  never  interfering  with  her  husband's  whims 
or  prejudices ;  and  it  is  a  compromise  which  we  would  heartily 
recommend  to  all  managing  matrons  of  our  acquaintance ;  for 
it  is  surprising  how  much  real  power  will  be  cheerfully  resigned 
to  the  fair  sex  for  the  pleasure  of  being  allowed  to  ride  one's  * 
hobby  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  although  the  Bobby's 
Walk  was  within  the  inhibited  domains  of  the  hall,  the  Lady 
Peveril  determined  to  avail  herself  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
shortening  her  road  home,  and  she  direc^bed  her  steps  accord- 
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iogly.  But  when  the  peaaant-boy,  her  oompanion,  who  had 
hitherto  followed  her,  whistling  cheerily,  with  a  hedge-bill  in 
his  hand,  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  perceived  that  she  turned  to 
the  stile  which  entered  to  the  Dobby's  Walk,  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  great  fear,  and  at  length,  coming  to  the  lady's  side, 
petitioned  her,  in  a  whimpering  tone,  '  Don't  ye  now — don't  ye 
now,  my  lady — don't  ye  go  yonder.' 

Lady  Peviril,  obsefvii^that  his  teeth  chattered  m  his  head, 
and  that  his  whole  person  exhibited  great  signs  of  terror,  began 
to  recollect  the  report  that  the  first  squire  of  Moultrassie,  the 
brewer  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  bought  the  estate,  and  then 
died  of  melancholy  for  lack  of  something  to  do,  and,  as  was 
said,  not  without  suspicions  of  suicide,  was  supposed  to  waJk 
in  this  sequestered  avenue,  accompanied  by  a  large  headless 
mastiff,  wUch,  when  he  was  alive,  was  a  particular  favourite  of 
the  ex-brewer.  To  have  expected  any  protection  from  her 
escort)  in  the  condition  to  which  superstitious  fear  had  reduced 
him,  would  have  been  truly  a  hopeless  trust ;  and  Lady  Peveril, 
who  was  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  thought  there  would 
be  great  cruelty  in  dragging  the  cowardly  boy  into  a  scene 
which  he  regarded  with  so  much  apprehension.  She  gave  him, 
therefore,  a  alver  piece,  and  permitted  him  to  return.  The 
latter  boon  seemed  even  more  acceptable  than  the  first ;  for, 
ere  she  could  return  the  purse  into  her  pockety  she  heard  the 
wooden  clogs  of  her  bold  convoy  in  full  retreat,  by  the  way  from 
whence  they  came. 

Smiling  within  herself  at  the  fear  she  esteemed  so  ludicrous, 
Lady  Peveril  ascended  the  stile,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  the 
broad  light  of  the  moonbeams  by  the  numerous  and  entangled 
boughs  of  the  huge  elms,  which,  meeting  from  either  side, 
totally  overarched  the  old  avenue.  The  scene  was  calculated 
to  excite  solenm  thoughts ;  and  the  distant  glimmer  of  a  light 
from  one  of  the  numerous  casements  in  the  front  of  Moultrassie 
Hall,  which  lay  at  some  distance,  was  calculated  to  make  them 
even  melancholy.  She  thought  of  the  fate  of  that  family — of 
the  deceased  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  with  whom  she  had  often  walked 
in  this  veiy  avenue,  and  who,  though  a  woman  of  no  high  parts 
or  accomplishments,  had  always  testified  the  deepest  respect 
and  the  most  earnest  gratitude  for  such  notice  as  she  had  shown 
to  her.  She  thought  of  her  blighted  hopes — ^her  premature 
death — ^the  despair  of  her  self-banished  husband — ^the  uncertain 
fate  of  their  orphan  child,  for  whom  she  felt,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  some  touch  of  a  mother's  affection. 
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Upon  Buoh  Bad  subjects  her  thoughts  were  tumed,  when, 
just  as  she  attained  the  middle  of  l£e  avenue,  the  imperfect 
and  checkered  light  which  found  its  way  through  the  silvan 
archway  showed  her  something  which  resembled  the  figure  of 
a  man.  Lady  Peveril  paused  a  moment^  but  instantly  advanced ; 
her  bosom,  perhaps,  gave  one  startled  throb^  as  a  debt  to  the  *  / 
superstitious  belief  of  the  times,  but  she  instantly  repelled  the  ^ 
thought  of  supernatural  appearances.  From  those  that  were 
merely  mortal  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  A  marauder  on  the 
game  was  the  worst  character  whom  she  was  likely  to  encounter; 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  hide  himself  from  her  observation. 
She  advanced,  accordingly,  steadily ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  figpire,  as  she  expected, 
gave  place  to  her,  and  glided  away  amongst  the  trees  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  avenue.  As  she  passed  the  spot  on  which 
the  form  had  been  so  lately  visible,  and  bethought  herself  that 
this  wanderer  of  the  night  might,  nay  must,  be  in  her  vicinity, 
her  resolution  could  not  prevent  her  mending  her  pace,  and 
that  with  BO  little  precaution,  that,  stumbling  over  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  which,  twisted  off  by  a  late  tempest,  still  lay  in  the 
avenue,  she  fell,  and,  as  she  fell,  screamed  aloud.  A  strong 
hand  in  a  moment  afterwards  added  to  her  fear  by  assisting 
her  to  rise,  and  a  voice,  to  whose  accents  she  was  not  a  stranger, 
though  they  had  been  long  unheard,  said,  '  Is  it  not  you,  Lady 
Peveril  r 

*•  It  is  I,'  said  she,  commanding  her  astonishment  and  fear ; 
'  and,  if  my  ear  deceive  me  not,  I  speak  to  Master  Bridgenorth.' 

'  I  was  that  man,'  he  replied,  '  while  oppression  left  me  a 
name.' 

He  spoke  nothing  more,  but  continued  to  walk  beside  her 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence.  She  felt  her  situation  embar- 
rassing ;  and,  to  divest  it  of  that  feeling,  as  well  as  out  of  real 
interest  in  the  question,  she  asked  him,  '  How  her  god-daughter 
Alice  was  now  % ' 

'  Of  god-daughter,  madam,'  answered  Major  Bridgenorth,  '  I 
know  nothing;  that  being  one  of  the  names  which  have  been 
introduced  to  the  corruption  and  pollution  of  Qod's  ordinances. 
The  infant  who  owed  to  your  ladyship,  so  called,  her  escape 
hom  disease  and  death,  is  a  healthy  and  thriving  girl,  as  I  am 
given  to  understand  by  those  in  whose  charge  she  is  lodged, 
for  I  have  not  lately  seen  her.  And  it  is  even  the  recollection 
of  these  passages  which  in  a  manner  impelled  me,  alarmed 
also  by  your  fall,  to  offer' myself  to  you  in  this  time  and  mode, 
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which  in  other  respects  is  no  way  consistent  with  my  present 
safety.' 

'With  your  safety,  Master  Bridgenorth ! '  said  the  Lady 
Peveril;  'surely,  I  could  never  have  thought  that  it  was  in 
danger ! ' 

'You  have  some  news,  then,  yet  to  learn,  madam,'  said 
Major  Bridgenorthj  'but  you  wiU  hear,  in  the  course  of  to- 
morrow, reasons  why  I  dare  not  appear  openly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  my  own  property,  and  wherefore  there  is  small  judgment 
in  committing  the  knowledge  of  my  present  residence  to  any 
one  connected  with  MartindaJe  Castle.' 

'Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  the  lady,  'you  were  in  former 
times  prudent  and  cautious ;  I  hope  you  have  been  misled  by 
no  hasty  impression — by  no  rash  scheme ;  I  hope ' 

'Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  madam,'  said  Bridgenorth. 
'  I  have  indeed  been  changed — ay,  my  very  heart  within  me  has 
been  changed.  In  the  times  to  which  your  ladyship,  so  called, 
thinks  proper  to  refer,  I  was  a  man  of  this  world,  bestowing  on 
it  all  my  thoughts,  all  my  actions,  save  formal  observances, 
little  deeming  what  was  the  duty  of  a  Christian  man,  and  how 
far  his  self-denial  ought  to  extend,  even  unto  giving  all  as  if 
he  gave  nothing.  Hence  I  thought  chiefly  on  carnal  things — 
on  the  adding  of  field  to  field,  and  wealth  to  wealth,  of  the 
balancing  between  party  and  party,  securing  a  friend  here 
without  losing  a  friend  there.  But  Heaven  smote  me  for  my 
apostasy,  the  rather  that  I  abused  the  name  of  religion,  as  a 
self-seeker,  and  a  most  blinded  and  carnal  will-worshipper. 
But  I  thank  Hnc  who  hath  at  length  brought  me  out  of  Egypt.' 

In  our  day,  although  we  have  many  instances  of  enthusiasm 
among  us,  we  might  still  suspect  one  who  avowed  it  thus 
\  suddenly  and  broadly  of  hypocrisy  or  of  insanity ;  but,  accord- 
'v.  ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  such  opinions  as  those  which 
Bridgenorth  expressed  were  openly  pleaded  as  the  ruling 
motives  of  men's  actions.  The  sagacious  Vane,  the  brave  and 
skilful  Harrison,  were  men  who  acted  avowedly  under  the 
influence  of  such.  Lady  Peveril,  therefore,  was  more  grieved 
than  surprised  at  the  language  she  heard  Major  Bridgenorth 
use,  and  reasonably  concluded  that  the  society  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  might  lately  have  been  engaged  had  blown 
into  a  flame  the  spark  of  eccentricity  which  always  smouldered 
in  his  bosom.  This  was  the  more  probable,  considering  that 
he  was  melancholy  by  constitution  and  descent,  that  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  several  particulars,  and  that  no  passion  is 
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more  easily  nursed  by  indulgenoe  than  the  species  of  enthusiasm 
of  which  he  now  showed  tokens.  She  therefore  answered  him 
by  cahnly  hoping,  'That  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  had 
not  involved  him  in  suspicion  or  in  danger.' 

*  In  suspicion,  madam  1 '  answered  the  major ;  '  f  or  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  to  you,  such  is  the  strength  of  habit,  one  of 
those  idle  titles  by  which  we  poor  potsherds  are  wont,  in  our 
pride,  to  denominate  each  other.  I  walk  not  only  in  suspicion, 
but  in  that  degree  of  danger  that^  were  your  husband  to  meet 
me  at  this  instant — ^me,  a  native  Englishman,  treading  on  my 
own  lands — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  his  best  to  offer  me 
to  the  Moloch  of  Romish  superstition  who  now  rages  abroad 
for  victims  among  Qod's  people.' 

'You  surprise  me  by  your  language,  Major  Bridgenortb,' 
said  the  lady,  who  now  felt  rather  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
his  company,  and  with  that  purpose  walked  on  somewhat 
hastily.  He  mended  his  pace,  however,  and  kept  dose  by  her 
side. 

'Enow  you  not^'  said  he,  'that  Satan  hath  come  down  upon 
earth  with  great  wrath,  because  his  time  is  short?  The  next 
heir  to  the  crown  is  an  avowed  Papist ;  and  who  dare  assert^ 
save  sycophants  and  time-servers,  that  he  who  wears  it  is  not 
equally  ready  to  stoop  to  Rome,  were  he  not  kept  in  awe  by  a 
few  noble  spirits  in  the  Conmions'  House?  You  believe  not 
this ;  yet  in  my  solitary  and  midnight  walks,  when  I  thought 
on  your  kindness  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living,  it  was  my 
prayer  that  I  might  have  the  means  granted  to  warn  you,  and 
lo  1  Heaven  hath  heard  me.' 

'  Major  Bridgenortb,'  said  Lady  Peveril,  '  you  were  wont  to 
be  moderate  in  these  sentiments — comparatively  moderate,  at 
least — and  to  love  your  own  religion,  without  hating  that  of 
others.' 

'  What  I  was  while  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond 
of  iniquity,  it  signifies  not  to  recall,'  answered  he.  '  I  was  then 
like  to  Gallic,  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  I  doted  on 
creature-comforts — ^I  clung  to  worldly  honour  and  repute— my 
thoughts  were  earthward,  or  those  I  turned  to  Heaven  were 
cold,  formal,  pharisaical  meditations.  I  brought  nothing  to 
the  altar  save  straw  and  stubble.  Heaven  saw  need  to  chastise 
me  in  love.  I  was  stripped  of  all  that  I  clung  to  on  earth ;  my 
worldly  honour  was  torn  from  me ;  I  went  forth  an  exile  from 
the  home  of  my  fathers — a  deprived  and  desolate  man — a 
baffled,  and  beaten,  and  dishonoured  man.     But  who  shall 
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find  out  the  waya  of  Proyidenoe  t  Suoh  were  the  meaiiB  by 
which  I  was  ohoeen  forth  aa  a  champion  for  the  truth,  hold- 
ing my  life  as  nothing,  if  thereby  that  may  be  advanced.  But 
this  was  not  what  I  wished  to  speak  of.  Thou  hast  saved 
the  earthly  life  of  my  child ;  let  me  save  the  eternal  welfare  of 
yours.* 

Lady  Peveril  was  silent.  They  were  now  approaching  the 
point  where  the  avenue  terminated  in  a  communication  with  a 
public  road,  or  rather  pathway,  running  through  an  unindosed 
common  field ;  this  the  lady  had  to  prosecute  for  a  little  way, 
until  a  turn  of  the  path  gave  her  admittance  into  the  park  of 
Martindale.  She  now  felt  sincerely  anxious  to  be  in  the  open 
moonshine,  and  avoided  reply  to  Bridgenorth  that  she  might 
make  the  more  haste.  But  as  they  reached  the  junction  of  the 
avenue  and  the  public  road,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  ann,  and 
commanded,  rather  than  requested,  her  to  stop.  She  obeyed. 
He  pointed  to  a  huge  oak,  of  the  largest  size,  which  grew  on  the 
summit  of  a  knoll  in  the  open  ground  which  terminated  the 
avenue,  and  was  exactly  so  placed  as  to  serve  for  a  termination 
to  the  vista.  The  mooncSiine  without  the  avenue  was  so 
strong  that,  amidst  the  flood  of  light  which  it  poured  on  the 
venerable  tree,  they  could  easily  discover,  from  the  shattered 
state  of  the  boughs  on  one  side,  that  it  had  suffered  damage 
from  lightning.  'Remember  you,'  he  said,  'when  we  last 
looked  together  on  that  tree  t  I  had  ridden  from  London,  and 
brought  with  me  a  protection  from  the  committee  for  joat 
husband ;  and  as  I  passed  the  spot — here  on  this  spot  where 
we  now  stand,  you  stood  with  my  lost  Alice— two— the  last  two 
of  my  beloved  infants  gambolled  before  you.  I  leaped  from 
my  horse ;  to  her  I  was  a  husband — ^to  those  a  father — ^to  you  a 
welcome  and  revered  protector.  What  am  I  now  to  any  one  f ' 
He  pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow,  and  groaned  in  agony  of 
spirit. 

It  was  not  in  the  Lady  Peveril's  nature  to  hear  sorrow  with- 
out an  attempt  at  consolation.  '  Master  Bridgenorth,'  she  said, 
'  I  blame  no  man's  creed,  while  I  believe  and  follow  my  own ; 
and  I  rejoice  that  in  yours  you  have  sought  consolation  for 
temporal  afiiictions.  But  does  not  every  Christian  creed  teach 
us  alike  that  affliction  should  soften  our  heart! ' 

'Ay,  woman,'  said  Bridgenorth,  sternly,  'as  the  lightning 
which  shattered  yonder  oak  hath  softened  its  trunk.  No ;  the 
seared  wood  is  the  fitter  for  the  use  of  the  workmen;  the 
hardened  and  the  dried-up  heart  is  that  which  can  best  bear 
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iha  taak  imposed  by  these  dismal  times.  Ckxi  and  man  will  no 
longer  endnre  the  unbridled  profligacy  of  the  dissolute— the 
scoffing  of  the  profane — ^the  contempt  of  the  Divine  laws — the 
infraction  of  human  rights.  The  times  demand  righters  and 
ayengers,  and  there  will  be  no  want  of  them.' 

'I  deny  not  the  existence  of  much  evil,'  said  Lady  Peveril, 
compelling  herself  to  answer,  and  banning  at  the  same  time 
to  walk  forward;  'and  from  hearsay,  though  not,  I  thank 
Heaven,  from  observation,  I  am  convinced  of  the  wild  de- 
baucheiy  of  the  times.  But  let  us  trust  it  may  be  corrected 
without  such  violent  remedies  as  you  hint  at.  Surely  the  ruin 
of  a  second  civil  war,  though  I  trust  your  thoughts  go  not  that 
dreadful  length,  were  at  best  a  desperate  alternative.' 

'Sharp,  but  sure,'  replied  Bridgenorth.  'The  blood  of  the 
Paschal  lamb  chased  away  the  destroying  angel ;  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  stayed  the  pestOence. 
Fire  and  sword  are  severe  remedies,  but  they  puige  and  purify.' 

'Alas!  Major  Bridgenorth,'  said  the  lady,  'wise  and 
moderate  in  your  youth,  can  you  have  adopted  in  your  advanced 
life  the  thoughts  and  language  of  those  whom  you  yourself 
beheld  drive  themselves  and  the  nation  to  the  hrmk  of  ruinf ' 

'  I  know  not  what  I  then  was ;  you  know  not  what  I  now 
am,'  he  replied,  and  suddenly  broke  off;  for  they  even  then 
came  forth  into  the  open  light,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  feeling  him- 
self under  the  lady's  eye,  he  was  disposed  to  soften  his  tone 
and  his  language. 

At  the  first  distinct  view  which  she  had  of  his  person,  she 
was  aware  that  he  was  armed  with  a  short  sword,  a  poniard, 
and  pistols  at  his  belt — ^precautions  vezy  imusual  for  a  man 
who  formerly  had  seldom,  and  only  on  days  of  ceremony, 
carried  a  walking  rapier,  though  such  was  the  habitual  and  con- 
stant practice  of  gentlemen  of  his  station  in  life.  There  seemed 
also  something  of  more  stem  determination  than  usual  in  his 
air,  which  indeed  had  always  been  rather  sullen  than  a&ble ; 
and  ere  she  could  repress  the  sentiment^  she  could  not  help 
saying,  'Master  Bridgenorth,  you  are  indeed  changed.' 

'Tou  see  but  the  outward  man,'  he  replied;  'the  change 
wiUiin  is  yet  deeper.  But  it  was  not  of  myself  that  I  desired 
to  talk :  I  have  already  said  that,  as  you  have  preserved  my 
child  from  the  daikness  of  the  grave,  I  would  willingly  preserve 
yours  from  that  more  utter  darkuess  which,  I  fear,  hath 
involved  the  path  and  walks  of  his  father.' 

'  I  must  not  hear  this  of  Sir  Geoflrey,'  said  the  Lady  Peveril ; 
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' I  must  bid  you  farewell  far  the  present;  and  when  we  again 
meet  at  a  more  suitable  time,  I  will  at  least  listen  to  your 
advice  conoeming  Julian,  although  I  should  not  perhaps 
incline  to  it.' 

'  That  more  suitable  time  may  never  oome,'  replied  Bridge^ 
north.  'Time  wanes,  eternity  draws  nigh.  Hearken!  It  is 
said  to  be  your  purpose  to  send  the  young  Julian  to  be  bred  up 
in  yonder  bloody  udand,  under  the  hand  of  your  kinswoman, 
that  cruel  murderess,  by  whom  was  done  to  death  a  man  more 
worthy  of  vital  existence  than  any  that  she  can  boast  among 
her  vaunted  ancestry.  These  are  current  tidings.  Are  they 
truer 

'I  do  not  blame  you,  Master  Bridgenorth,  for  thinking 
harshly  of  my  cousin  of  Derby,'  said  Lady  Peveril ;  '  nor  do  I 
altogether  vindicate  the  rash  action  of  which  she  hath  been 
guilty.  Nevertheless,  in  her  habitation,  it  is  my  husband's 
opinion  and  my  own  that  Julian  may  be  trained  in  the  studies 
and  accomplishments  becoming  his  rank,  along  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Derby.' 

'  Under  the  curse  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  the  Popo  of 
Rome,'  said  Bridgenorth.  'You,  lady,  so  quick -sighted  in 
matters  of  earthly  prudence,  are  you  blind  to  the  gigantic 
pace  at  which  Rome  is  moving  to  regain  this  country,  once 
the  richest  gem  in  her  usurped  tiara?  The  old  are  seduced 
by  gold,  the  youth  by  pleasure,  the  weak  by  flattery,  cowards 
by  fear,  and  the  courageous  by  ambition.  A  thousand  baits  for 
each  taste,  and  each  bait  concealing  the  same  deadly  hook.' 

'  I  am  well  aware,  Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  Lady  Peveril, 
'  that  my  kinswoman  is  a  Catholic ;  *  but  her  son  is  educated 
in  the  Church  of  England's  principles,  agreeably  to  the  com- 
mand of  her  deceased  husband.' 

'Is  it  likely,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  'that  she,  who  fears 
not  shedding  the  blood  of  the  righteous,  whether  on  the  field 
or  scaffold,  will  regard  the  sanction  of  her  promise  when  her 
religion  bids  her  break  it  9  Or,  if  she  does,  what  shall  your 
son  be  the  better,  if  he  remain  in  the  mire  of  his  father! 
What  are  your  Episcopal  tenets  but  mere  Popery,  save  that 
ye  have  chosen  a  temporal  tyrant  for  your  pope,  and  substitute 
a  mangled  mass  in  English  for  that  which  your  predecessors 
pronounced  in  Latin  f  But  why  speak  I  of  these  things  to 
one  who  hath  ears  indeed,  and  eyes,  yet  cannot  see,  listen  to, 

*  I  hsTB  alMwhere  noticed  that  this  is  a  daviAtioii  from  the  truth :  Charlotte 
Counteis  of  Derby  wm  a  Hngaenot 
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or  UDdeiBtand  "what  is  alone  worthy  to  be  heard,  seen,  and 
known  1  Pity,  that  what  hath  been  wrought  so  isar  and  ex- 
quisite in  form  and  in  disposition  should  be  yet  blind,  deaf,  and 
ignorant,  like  the  things  which  perish ! ' 

'We  shall  not  agree  on  these  subjects.  Master  Bridgenorth,' 
said  the  lady,  anxious  still  to  escape  from  this  strange  con- 
ference, though  scarce  knowing  what  to  apprehend;  'once 
more,  I  must  bid  you  farewell.' 

'  Stay  yet  an  instant,'  he  said,  again  laying  his  hand  on  her 
arm ;  '  I  would  stop  you  if  I  saw  you  rushing  on  the  brink  of 
an  actual  precipice;  let  me  preyent  you  from  a  danger  still 
greater.  How  shall  I  work  upon  your  unbelieving  mindt 
Shall  I  tell  you  that  the  debt  of  bloodshed  yet  remains  a  debt 
to  be  paid  by  the  bloody  house  of  Derby  t  And  wilt  thou  send 
thy  son  to  be  among  those  from  whom  it  shall  be  exacted  ? ' 

'  You  wish  to  alarm  me  in  vain,  Master  Bridgenorth,'  an- 
swered the  lady;  'what  penalty  can  be  exacted  from  the 
countess  for  an  action  which  I  have  already  called  a  rash  one 
has  been  long  since  levied.' 

*  You  deceive  yourself,'  retorted  he,  sternly.  *  Think  you  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  be  wasted  on  the  debaucheries  of 
Charles  can  atone  for  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  Christian — a 
man  precious  alike  to  Heaven  and  to  earth  1  Not  on  such  terms 
is  the  blood  of  the  righteous  to  be  poured  forth  !  Every  hour's 
delay  is  numbered  down  as  adding  interest  to  the  grievous  debt 
which  will  one  day  be  required  from  that  bloodthirsty  woman.' 

At  this  moment,  the  distant  tread  of  horses  was  heard  on 
the  road  on  which  they  held  this  singular  dialogue.  Bridge- 
north  listened  a  moment,  and  then  said, '  Forget  &at  you  have 
seen  me — name  not  my  name  to  your  nearest  or  dearest — ^lock 
my  counsel  in  your  breast — ^profit  by  it,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  you.' 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  her,  and,  plunging  through  a  gap 
in  the  fence,  regained  the  cover  of  his  own  wood,  along  which 
the  path  still  led. 

The  noise  of  horses  advancing  at  full  trot  now  came  nearer ; 
and  Lady  Pevenl  was  aware  of  several  riders,  whose  forms  rose 
indistinctly  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  behind  her. 
She  became  also  visible  to  them ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  fore- 
most made  towards  her  at  increased  speed,  challenging  her  as 
they  advanced  with  the  cry  of  '  Stand !  Who  goes  there  ? ' 
The  foremost  who  came  up,  however,  exclaimed,  *  Mercy  on  us, 
if  it  be  not  my  lady  ! '  and  Lady  Peveril,  at  the  same  moment. 
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reoognised  one  of  her  own  servants.  Her  husband  rode  up 
immediately  afterwards,  with,  'How  now,  Dame  Margaret) 
What  makes  jou  abroad  so  far  from  home,  and  at  an  hour  so 
latet' 

Lady  Peveril  mentioned  her  visit  at  the  cottage,  but  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  aught  of  having  seen  Major  Bridge- 
north,  afraid,  perhaps,  that  her  husband  might  be  displeased 
with  that  incident. 

'  Charity  is  a  fine  thing,  and  a  fair,'  answered  Sir  Geoffiiey ; 
'  but  I  must  tell  you,  you  do  ill,  dame,  to  wander  about  the 
oountiy  like  a  quacksalver  at  the  call  of  every  old  woman  who 
has  a  colic-fit ;  and  at  this  time  of  night  especially,  and  when 
l^e  land  is  so  unsettled  besides.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  so,'  said  the  lady.  '  I  had 
heard  no  such  news.' 

'  News ! '  repeated  Sir  Qeoffi:«y ;  *  why,  here  has  a  new  plot 
broken  out  among  the  Roundheads,  worse  than  Venner's  by 
a  butt's  length;^  and  who  should  be  so  deep  in  it  as  our 
old  neighbour  Bridgenorth?  There  is  search  for  him  every- 
where ;  and  I  promise  you,  if  he  is  found,  he  is  like  to  pay  old 
scores.' 

'  Then  I  am  sure  I  trust  he  will  not  be  found,'  said  Lady 
Peveril. 

*Do  you  so?'  replied  Sir  GeoflBrey.  *Now  I,  on  my  part, 
liope  that  he  will ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  he  be  not ;  for 
which  effect  I  will  presently  ride  down  to  Moultrassie,  and  make 
strict  search,  accoiding  to  my  duty ;  there  shall  neither  rebel 
nor  traitor  earth  so  near  MartindsJe  Castle,  that  I  will  assure 
them.  And  you,  my  lady,  be  pleased  for  once  to  dispense  with 
a  pillion,  and  get  up,  as  you  have  done  before,  behind  Saunders, 
who  shall  convey  you  safe  home.' 

The  lady  obeyed  in  silence ;  indeed,  she  did  not  dare  to  trust 
her  voice  in  an  attempt  to  reply,  so  much  was  she  disconcerted 
with  the  intelligence  she  had  just  heard. 

She  rode  behind  the  groom  to  the  castle,  where  she  awaited 
in  great  anxiety  the  return  of  her  husband.  He  came  back  at 
length;  but,  to  her  great  relief,  without  any  prisoner.  He 
then  explained  more  fully  than  his  haste  had  before  permitted 
that  an  express  had  come  down  to  Chesterfield  with  news  from 
court  of  a  purposed  insurrection  amongst  the  old  Common- 
wealth men,  especially  those  who  had  served  in  the  army ;  and 

*  The  celebrated  InBnrrection  of  the  Anabaptistt  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  In 
London,  In  the  year  1661.    [See  Note  41,  Venner's  Insurrection,  p.  611] 
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that  Bridgenorth,  said  to  be  lurking  in  Derbyshire,  was  one  of 
the  prindpal  conspirators. 

After  some  time,  tluB  report  of  a  conspiracy  seemed  to  die 
away  like  many  others  of  that  period.  The  warrants  were 
recalled,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  Major  Bridge- 
north;  although  it  is  probable  he  might  safely  enough  have 
shown  himself  as  openly  as  many  did  who  lay  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  suspicion.'*' 

About  this  time  also,  Lady  Peveril,  with  many  tears,  took 
a  temporary  leave  of  her  son  Julian,  who  was  sent^  as  had 
long  been  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  education 
of  the  young  Earl  of  Derby.  Although  the  boding  words  of 
Bridgenorfch  sometimes  occurred  to  Lady  Peveril's  mind,  she 
did  not  suffer  them  to  weigh  with  her  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  secured 
to  her  son. 

The  plan  seemed  to  be  in  every  respect  successful;  and 
when,  from  time  to  time,  Julian  visited  the  house  of  his  father. 
Lady  Peveril  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him,  on  every  occasion, 
improved  in  person  and  in  manner,  as  well  as  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  more  solid  acquirements.  In  process  of  time,  he 
became  a  gallant  and  accomplished  youth,  and  travelled  for 
some  time  upon  the  Continent  with  the  young  earl.  This  was 
the  more  especially  necessaiy  for  the  enlarging  of  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world,  because  the  coimtess  had  never  appeared 
in  London,  or  at  the  court  of  King  Charles,  since  her  flight  to 
the  Isle  of  Man  in  1660;  but  1^  resided  in  solitary  and 
aristocratic  state,  alternately  on  her  estates  in  England  and 
in  that  island. 

This  had  given  to  the  education  of  both  the  young  men, 
otherwise  as  excellent  as  the  best  teachers  could  render  it, 
something  of  a  narrow  and  restricted  character;  but  though 
the  disposition  of  the  young  earl  was  lighter  and  more  volatile 
than  that  of  Julian,  both  the  one  and  die  other  had  profited, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them. 
It  was  Lady  Derby's  strict  injunction  to  her  son,  now  returning 
from  the  Continent,  that  he  should  not  appear  at  the  court  of 
Charles.  But  having  been  for  some  time  of  age,  he  did  not 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  obey  her  in  this  particular; 
and  had  remained  for  some  time  in  London,  partaking  the 
pleasures  of  the  gay  court  there,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young 
man  bred  up  in  comparative  seclusion. 

*  See  FeneouUon  of  the  PuiltanB.    Note  8. 
XV  8 
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In  order  to  reconcile  the  countess  to  this  transgression  of 
her  authority,  for  he  continued  to  entertain  for  her  the  profoimd 
respect  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  Lord  Derby  agreed  to 
make  a  long  sojourn  with  her  in  her  favourite  island,  which  he 
abandoned  almost  entirely  to  her  management 

Julian  Pereril  had  spent  at  MartindfiJe  Castle  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  which  his  friend  had  bestowed  in  London ;  and  at  the 
period  to  which,  passing  over  many  years,  our  story  has  arriyed, 
as  it  were,  per  taltumf  they  were  both  living,  as  the  countess's 
guests,  in  the  CasUe  of  Rushin,  in  the  venerable  kingdom  of 
Man. 


CHAPTER  XI 

Mona,  long  hid  from  those  who  roam  the  main. 

Collins. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  was  yery 
different^  as  a  place  of  residence,  from  what  it  is  now.  Men 
had  not  then  discovered  its  merit  as  a  place  of  occasional 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  the  society  to  be  there  met 
with  was  of  a  very  imiform  tenor.  There  were  no  smart  fellows, 
whom  fortune  had  tumbled  from  the  seat  of  their  barouches, 
no  plucked  pigeons  or  winged  rooks,  no  disappointed  specu- 
lators, no  ruined  miners— in  short,  no  one  worth  talkmg  to. 
The  society  of  the  island  was  limited  to  the  natives  themselves, 
and  a  few  merchants,  who  lived  by  contraband  trade.  The 
amusements  were  rare  and  monotonous,  and  the  mercurial 
young  earl  was  soon  heartily  tired  of  his  dominions.  The 
islanders  also,  become  too  wise  for  happiness,  bad  lost  relish  for 
the  harmless  and  somewhat  childish  sports  in  which  their  simple 
ancestors  had  indulged  themselves.  May  was  no  longer  ushered 
in  by  the  imaginary  contest  between  the  queen  of  retiring 
winter  and  advancing  spring;  the  listeners  no  longer  sym- 
pathised with  tbe  lively  music  of  the  followers  of  the  one  or 
the  discordant  soimds  with  which  the  other  asserted  a  more 
noisy  claim  to  attention.  Christmas,  too,  closed,  and  the 
steeples  no  longer  jangled  forth  a  dissonant  peal.  The  wren, 
to  seek  for  which  used  to  be  the  sport  dedicated  to  the  holytide, 
was  left  unpursued  and  unslain.  Party  spirit  had  come  among 
these  simple  people,  and  destroyed  their  good-humour,  while  it 
left  them  their  ignorance.  Even  the  races,  a  sport  generally 
interesting  to  people  of  all  ranks,  were  no  longer  performed, 
because  they  were  no  longer  attractive.  The  gentlemen  were 
divided  by  feuds  hitherto  unknown,  and  each  seemed  to  hold 
it  scorn  to  be  pleased  with  the  same  diversions  that  amused 
those  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  hearts  of  both  parties 
revolted  from  the  recollection  of  former  days,  when  ell  was 
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peace  among  them,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby,  now  slanghtered, 
used  to  bestow  the  prize,  and  Christian,  since  so  vindictiyely 
executed,  started  horses  to  add  to  the  amusement.* 

Julian  was  seated  in  the  deep  recess  which  led  to  a  latticed 
^  window  of  the  old  castle ;  and,  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  an 
-<Li  air  of  profound  contemplation,  was  surveying  the  long  per- 
spective of  ocean,  which  rolled  its  successive  waves  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  ancient  pile  is  founded.  The 
earl  was  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  enwuiy  now  looking 
into  a  volume  of  Homer,  now  whistling,  now  swinging  on  his 
chair,  now  traversing  the  room,  till  at  length  his  attention 
became  swallowed  up  in  admiration  of  the  tranquillity  of  his 
companion. 

'  King  of  men  ! '  he  said,  repeating  the  favourite  epithet  by 
which  Homer  describes  Agamemnon — 'I  trust,  for  the  old 
Greek's  sake,  he  had  a  merrier  office  than  being  King  of  Man. 
Most  phUosophical  Julian,  will  nothing  rouse  thee,  not  even  a 
bad  pun  on  my  own  royal  dignity  1 ' 

*■  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  the  King  in  Man,'  said 
Julian,  starting  from  his  reverie,  'and  then  you  would  find 
more  amusement  in  your  dominions.' 

'What!  dethrone  that  royal  Semiramis  my  mother,'  said 
the  young  lord,  *•  who  has  as  much  pleasure  in  playing  queen 
as  if  she  were  a  real  sovereign  %  I  wonder  you  can  give  me 
such  counsel.' 

'Your  mother,  as  you  well  know,  my  dear  Derby,  would 
be  delighted  did  you  take  any  interest  in  the  af&irs  of  the 
island.' 

*  Ay,  truly,  she  would  permit  me  to  be  king ;  but  she  would 
choose  to  remain  viceroy  over  me.  Why,  she  would  only  gain 
a  subject  the  more,  by  my  converting  my  spare  time,  which  is 
so  very  valuable  to  me,  to  the  cares  of  royalty.  No — no,  Julian, 
she  thinks  it  power  to  direct  all  the  affiurs  of  these  poor  Manx- 
men ;  and,  thinking  it  power,  she  finds  it  pleasure.  I  shall  not 
interfere,  unless  she  hold  a  high  court  of  justice  again.  I 
cannot  afford  to  pay  another  fine  to  my  brother,  King  Charles. 
But  I  forget — ^this  is  a  sore  point  with  you.' 

'  With  the  countess,  at  least,'  replied  Julian ;  '  and  I  wonder 
you  wOl  speak  of  it.' 

'  Why,  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  poor  man's  memory  any 
more  than  yourself,  though  I  have  not  the  same  reasons  for 
holding  it  in  veneration,'  replied  the  Earl  of  Derby;  'and  yet 

*  See  FopnlAT  Ftotf  mes  in  the  Isle  of  Man.    Note  9. 
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I  haye  some  respect  for  it  too.  I  remember  their  bringing  him 
out  to  die.  It  was  the  first  holiday  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and 
I  heartily  wish  it  had  been  on  some  other  account.' 

'  I  would  rather  hear  you  speak  of  anything  else,  my  lord,' 
said  Julian. 

'  Why,  there  it  goes,'  answered  the  earl ;  '  whenever  I  talk 
of  anylliing  that  puts  you  on  your  mettle  and  warms  your 
blood,  that  runs  as  cold  as  a  merman's — to  use  a  simile  of  this 
happy  island — ^hey  pass !  you  press  me  to  change  the  subject. 
Well,  what  shall  we  talk  off  O  Julian,  if  you  had  not  gone 
down  to  eaarth  yourself  among  the  castles  and  caverns  of  Derby- 
shire, we  should  have  had  enough  of  delicious  topics — the  play- 
houses, Julian !  both  the  King's  house  and  the  Duke's — Louis's 
establishment  is  a  jest  to  them;  and  the  Ring  in  the  Park, 
which  beats  the  Corso  at  Naples ;  and  the  beauties,  who  beat 
the  whole  world ! ' 

'  I  am  very  wUling  to  hear  you  speak  on  the  subject,  my 
lord,'  answered  Julian;  'the  less  I  have  seen  of  the  London 
world  myself,  the  more  I  am  likely  to  be  amused  by  your 
account  of  it.' 

'Ay,  my  friend,  but  where  to  begin?  with  the  wit  of 
Buckingham,  and  Sedley,  and  Etherege,  or  with  the  grace  of 
Harry  Jermyn,  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  or 
with  the  loveliness  of  La  Belle  Hamilton,  of  the  Duchess  of 

Richmond,  of  Lady ,  the  person  of  Bozalana,  the  smart 

humour  of  Mrs.  Nelly ' 

'Or  what  say  you  to  the  bewitching  sorceries  of  Lady 
Cynthia  f '  demanded  his  companion. 

'  Faith,  I  would  have  kept  these  to  myself,'  said  the  earl, 
'to  follow  your  prudent  example.  But  since  you  ask  me,  I 
fairly  own  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  of  them ;  only  I  think  of 
them  twenty  times  as  often  as  all  the  beauties  I  have  spoke  of. 
And  yet  she  is  neither  the  twentieth  part  so  beautiful  as  the 
plainest  of  these  court  beauties,  nor  so  witty  as  the  duUest  I 
have  named,  nor  so  modish — that  is  the  great  matter — as  the 
most  obscure.  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  me  dote  on  her, 
except  that  she  is  as  capricious  as  her  whole  sex  put  tc^ether.' 

'That  I  should  think  a  small  recommendation,'  answered 
his  companion. 

'  Small,  do  you  term  it,'  replied  the  earl,  '  and  write  yourself 
a  brother  of  the  angle  ?  Why,  which  like  you  best  9  to  pull  a 
dead  strain  on  a  miserable  gudgeon,  which  you  draw  ashore  by 
main  force,  as  the  fellows  here  tow  in  their  fishing-boats ;  or  a 
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lively  salmon,  that  makes  your  rod  crack  and  your  line  whistle 
— plays  you  ten  thousand  mischievous  pranks — wearies  your 
heart  out  with  hopes  and  fears — and  is  only  laid  panting  on 
the  bank  after  you  have  shown  the  most  unmatchable  display 
of  skill,  patience,  and  dexterity  ?  But  I  see  you  have  a  mind 
to  go  on  angling  after  your  own  old  fashion.  Off  laoed  coat^ 
and  on  brown  jerkin;  lively  colours  scare  fish  in  the  sober 
waters  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  faith,  in  London  you  will  catch  few, 
unless  the  bait  glistens  a  little.  But  you  are  going?  well, 
good  luck  to  you.  I  will  take  to  the  barge ;  the  sea  and  wind 
aie  less  inconstant  than  the  tide  you  have  embarked  on.' 

*  Tou  have  learned  to  say  all  these  smart  things  in  London, 
my  lord,'  answered  Julian ;  '  but  we  shall  have  you  a  penitent 
for  them,  if  Lady  Cynthia  be  of  my  mind.  Adieu,  and  pleasure 
till  we  meet.' 

The  young  men  parted  accordingly;  and  while  the  earl 
betook  him  to  his  pleasure-voyage,  Julian,  as  his  friend  had 
prophesied,  assumed  the  dress  of  one  who  means  to  amuse  him- 
self with  angling.  The  hat  and  feather  were  exchanged  for  a 
cap  of  grey  cloth ;  the  deeply-laced  cloak  and  doublet  for  a 
simple  jacket  of  the  same  colour,  with  hose  conforming ;  and 
finally,  with  rod  in  hand  and  pannier  at  his  back,  mounted 
upon  a  handsome  Manx  pony,  young  Peveril  rode  briskly 
over  the  countiy  which  divided  him  from  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful streams  that  descend  to  the  sea  from  the  Eirk-Merlagh 
mountains. 

Having  reached  the  spot  where  he  meant  to  commence  his 
day's  sport,  Julian  let  his  little  steed  graze,  which,  accustomed 
to  the  situation,  followed  him  like  a  dog ;  and  now  and  then, 
when  tired  of  picking  herbage  in  the  valley  through  which  thd 
stream  winded,  came  near  her  master's  side,  and,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  curious  amateur  of  the  sporty  gazed  on  the  trouts  as 
Julian  brought  them  struggling  to  the  shore.  But  Faiiy's 
master  showed,  on  that  day,  little  of  the  patience  of  a  real 
angler,  and  took  no  heed  to  old  Isaac  Walton's  recommenda- 
tion to  fish  the  streams  inch  by  inch.  He  chose,  indeed,  with 
an  angler's  eye,  the  most  promising  casts,  where  the  stream 
broke  sparkling  over  a  stone,  affording  the  wonted  shelter  to  a 
trout ;  or  where,  gliding  away  from  a  rippling  current  to  a  still 
eddy,  it  streamed  under  the  projecting  bank,  or  dashed  from 
the  pool  of  some  low  cascade.  By  this  judicious  selection  of 
spots  whereon  to  employ  his  art,  the  sportsman's  basket  was 
soon  sufficiently  heavy  to  show  that  his  occupation  was  not  a 
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mere  pretext;  and  so  soon  as  thk  was  the  oase^  he  walked 
briskly  up  the  glen,  only  making  a  cast  horn  time  to  time,  in 
case  of  his  being  observed  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  heiglits. 

It  was  a  little  green  and  rocky  valley  ti^rongh  whioh  the 
brook  strayed,  very  lonely,  although  the  slight  track  of  an 
unformed  road  showed  that  it  was  occasionally  traversed,  and 
that  it  was  not  altogether  void  of  inhabitants.  As  Peveril 
advanced  still  farther,  the  right  bank  reached  to  some  distance 
from  the  stream,  leaving  a  piece  of  meadow  ground,  the  lower 
part  of  which,  being  close  to  the  brook,  was  entirely  covered 
with  rich  herbage,  being  possibly  occasi(»ially  irrigated  by  its 
overflow.  The  higher  part  of  the  level  groimd  afibided  a  stance 
for  an  old  house,  c^  a  singular  structure,  with  a  terraced  garden, 
and  a  cultivated  fidd  or  two  beside  it.  In  former  times  a 
Danish  or  Norwegian  fastness  had  stood  here,  caUed  the  Black 
Fort»  from  the  colour  of  a  huge  heathy  hill,  which,  rising 
behind  the  building,  appeared  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  valley, 
and  to  afford  the  source  of  the  brook.  But  the  original  struc- 
ture had  been  long  demolished,  as,  indeed,  it  probably  only 
consisted  of  dry  stones,  and  its  materials  had  been  applied  to 
the  construction  of  the  present  mansion — the  work  of  some 
churchman  during  the  16th  centuiy,  as  was  evident  from  the 
huge  stonework  of  its  windows,  which  scarce  left  room  for 
light  to  pass  through,  as  well  as  from  two  or  three  heavy 
buttresses,  which  projected  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
exhibited  on  thdr  surface  little  niches  for  images.  These  had 
been  carefully  destroyed,  and  pots  of  flowers  were  placed  in  the 
niches  in  their  stead,  besides  Uieir  being  ornamented  by  creep- 
ing plants  of  various  kinds,  fancifully  twined  around  them. 
The  garden  was  also  in  good  order;  and  though  the  spot  was 
extremely  solitary,  there  was  about  it  altogether  an  air  of  com- 
fort, accommodation,  and  even  elegance,  by  no  means  generally 
characteristic  of  the  habitations  of  the  isluid  at  the  time. 

With  much  drcumspeotion,  Julian  Peveril  approached  the 
low  Gothic  porch,  which  defended  the  entrance  of  the  mansion 
from  the  tempests  incident  to  its  situation,  and  was,  like  the 
buttresses,  oyer-nm  with  ivy  and  other  creeping  pkuits.  An 
iron  ring,  contrived  so  as  when  drawn  up  and  down  to  rattle 
against  the  bar  of  notched  iron  through  which  it  was  suspended, 
served  the  purpose  of  a  knocker ;  and  to  this  he  applied  himself, 
though  with  the  greatest  precaution. 

He  received  no  answer  for  some  time,  and  indeed  it  seemed 
as  if  the  house  was  totally  uninhabited ;  when  at  length,  his 
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impatience  getting  the  upper  hand,  he  tried  to  open  the  door, 
and,  as  it  was  only  upon  l^e  latch,  very  easilj  succeeded.  He 
passed  through  a  little  low-«rched  hall,  the  upper  end  of  which 
was  occupied  by  a  staircase,  and  turning  to  the  lef  t^  opened  the 
door  of  a  summer  parlour,  wainscoted  with  black  oak,  and  very 
simply  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables  of  the  same  materials, 
the  former  cushioned  with  leather.  The  apartment  was  gloomy 
— one  of  those  stone-shafted  windows  which  we  have  mentioned, 
with  its  small  latticed  panes,  and  thick  garland  of  foliage,  ad- 
mitting but  an  imperfect  light. 

Over  the  chimney-piece,  which  was  of  the  same  massiTe 
materials  with  the  panelling  of  the  apartment^  was  the  only 
ornament  of  the  room — a  painting,  namely,  representing  an 
officer  in  the  military  dress  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  a  green 
jerkin,  then  the  national  and  peculiar  colour  of  the  Manxmen ; 
his  short  band,  which  hung  down  on  the  cuirass,  the  orange- 
coloured  scarf,  but,  above  all,  the  shortness  of  his  dose-cut 
hair,  showing  evidently  to  which  of  the  great  parties  he  had 
belonged.  His  right  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  j  and 
in  the  left  he  held  a  small  Bible,  bearing  the  inscription,  '  In 
hoc  tigno*  The  countenance  was  of  a  fair  and  almost  e£feminate 
complexion,  with  light  blue  eyes,  and  an  oval  form  of  face ;  one 
of  those  physiognomies  to  which,  though  not  otherwise  un- 
pleasing,  we  naturally  attach  the  idea  of  melancholy  and  of 
misfortune.*  Apparently  it  was  well  known  to  Julian  Peveril ; 
for,  after  having  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  he  could  not  for^ 
bear  muttering  aloud,  '  What  would  I  give  that  that  man  had 
never  been  bom,  or  tiiat  he  still  lived  1 ' 

*  How  now — ^how  is  this  ? '  said  a  female,  who  entered  the 
room  as  he  uttered  this  reflection.  '  You  here,  Master  Peveril, 
in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  you  have  had !  You  here,  in  the 
possession  of  folks'  house  when  they  are  abroad,  and  talking  to 
yourself,  as  I  shall  warrant ! ' 

'  Yes,  Mistress  Deborah,'  said  Peveril,  '  I  am  here  once  more, 
as  you  see,  against  every  prohibition,  and  in  defiance  of  ail 
danger.    Where  is  Alice  ? ' 

'Where  you  will  never  see  her.  Master  Julian,  you  may 
satisfy  yourself  of  that,'  answered  Mistress  Deborah,  for  it  was 
that  respectable  govemante;  and  sinking  down  at  the  same 
time  upon  one  of  the  laige  leathern  chairs,  she  began  to  fan 
herself  with  her  handkerchief,  and  complain  of  the  heat  in  a 
most  ladylike  fashion. 

*  See  Portnit  of  WUliam  OhrlBtbm.    Note  10. 
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In  fact^  Mistreas  Debbitch,  while  her  exterior  intubated  a 
GonsidemUe  change  of  condition  for  the  better,  and  her  ooim-  y, 
tenance  showed  the  less  favourable  effects  of  the  twenty  years  v^ 
which  had  passed  over  her  head,  was  in  mind  and  manners 
very  much  what  she  had  been  when  she  battled  the  opinions 
of  Madam  EUesmere  at  Martindale  Castle.  In  a  word,  she 
was  self-willed,  obstinate,  and  coquettish  as  ever,  otherwise  no  ' 
ill -disposed  person.  Her  present  appearance  was  that  of  a 
woman  of  the  better  rank.  From  the  sobriety  of  the  fashion 
of  her  dress,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  colours,  it  was  plain  she 
belonged  to  some  sect  which  ocmdemned  superfluous  gaiety  in 
attire ;  but  no  rules,  not  those  of  a  nunnery  or  of  a  Quaker's 
society,  can  prevent  a  little  coquetry  in  that  particular,  where 
a  woman  is  desirous  of  being  supposed  to  retain  some  claim  to 
personal  attention.  All  Mistress  Deborah's  garments  were  so 
arranged  as  might  best  set  off  a  good-looking  woman,  whose 
countenance  indicated  ease  and  good  cheer,  who  called  herself 
five-and-thirty,  and  was  well  entitled,  if  she  had  a  mind,  to  call 
herself  twelve  or  fifteen  years  older. 

Julian  was  under  the  necessity  of  enduring  all  her  tiresome 
and  fontaatio  ain,  and  awaiting  with  paZioe  tiU  she  had 
*■  prinked  herself  and  prinned  herself,'  flung  her  hoods  back  and 
drawn  them  forward,  snuffed  at  a  little  bottle  of  essences,  closed 
her  eyes  like  a  dying  fowl,  turned  them  up  like  a  duck  in  a 
thunderstorm — ^when  at  length,  having  exhausted  her  round 
of  w/im^a^udm^  she  condescended  to  open  the  conversation. 

'  These  walks  wiU  be  the  death  of  me,'  she  said, '  and  all  on 
your  account)  Master  Julian  Peveril;  for  if  Dame  Christian 
should  learn  that  you  have  chosen  to  make  your  visits  to  her 
niece,  I  promise  you  Mistress  Alice  would  be  soon  obliged  to 
find  other  quarters,  and  so  should  I.' 

'Come  now,  Mistress  Deb(»ah,  be  good-humoured,'  said 
Julian ;  '  consider,  was  not  all  this  intimacy  of  ours  of  your 
own  making  ?  Did  you  not  make  yourself  known  to  me  the 
very  first  time  I  strolled  up  this  glen  with  my  fishing-rod,  and 
tell  me  that  you  were  my  former  keeper,  and  that  Alice  had 
been  my  little  playfellow)  And  what  could  there  be  more 
natural  than  that  I  shoiild  come  back  and  see  two  such  agree- 
able persons  as  often  as  I  could  ? ' 

'Yes,'  said  Dame  Deborah;  'but  I  did  not  bid  you  fall  in 
love  with  us,  though,  or  propose  such  a  matter  as  marriage 
either  to  Alice  or  myself.' 

'To  do  you  justice,  you  never  did,  Deborah,'  answered  the 
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youth ;  *  but  what  of  that  9  Such  things  will  oome  out  before 
one  ifl  aware.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  heard  such  proposals 
fifty  times  when  you  least  expected  them/ 

'  Fie — ^fie— fie,  Master  Jiilian  Peveril,'  said  the  govemante;  'I 
would  have  you  to  know  that  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself 
that  the  best  of  the  land  would  have  thought  twice  of  it,  and 
have  very  well  considered  both  what  he  was  going  to  say  and 
how  he  was  going  to  say  it,  beifore  he  came  out  with  such  pro- 
posals to  me.' 

*  True — true,  Mistress  Deborah,'  continued  Julian ;  '  but  all 
the  world  have  not  your  discretion.  Then  Alice  Bridgenorth 
is  a  child — a  mere  child ;  and  one  always  asks  a  baby  to  be 
one's  little  wife,  you  know.  Come,  I  know  you  wHl  forgive  me. 
Thou  wert  ever  the  best-natured,  kindest  woman  in  the  world ; 
and  you  know  you  have  said  twenty  times  we  were  made  for 
each  other.' 

'O  no.  Master  Julian  Peveril;  no— no— no!'  ejaculated 
Deborah.  '  I  may  indeed  have  said  your  estates  were  bom  to 
be  united ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  natural  to  me,  that  come  of  the 
old  stock  of  the  honest  yeomanry  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak's 
estate,  to  wish  that  it  was  all  within  the  ring  fence  again; 
which  sure  enough  it  might  be,  were  you  to  marry  Alice  Bridge- 
north.  But  then  there  is  the  knight  your  father  and  my  lady 
your  mother ;  and  there  is  her  father,  that  is  half  crasy  with 
his  religion ;  and  her  aunt,  that  wears  eternal  black  grogram  for 
that  \mlucky  Colonel  Christian ;  and  there  is  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  that  would  serve  us  all  with  the  same  sauce  if  we  were 
thinking  of  anything  that  would  displease  her.  And  besides 
all  that,  you  have  broke  your  word  with  Mistress  Alice,  and 
everything  is  over  between  you;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
quite  right  it  should  be  all  over.  And  perhaps  it  may  be, 
Master  Julian,  that  I  should  have  thought  so  a  long  time  ago, 
before  a  ohUd  like  Alice  put  it  into  my  head ;  but  I  am  so  good- 
natiu^d.' 

No  flatterer  like  a  lover  who  wishes  to  carry  his  point. 

'  You  are  the  best-natured,  kindest  creature  in  the  world, 
Deborah.  But  you  have  never  seen  the  ring  I  bought  for  you 
at  Paris.  Nay,  I  will  put  it  on  your  finger  myself ;  what ! 
your  foster- son,  whom  you  loved  so  well,  and  took  such 
care  of!' 

He  easily  succeeded  in  putting  a  pretty  ring  of  gold,  with  a 
humorous  affectation  of  gallantry,  on  the  fat  finger  of  Mistress 
Deborah  Debbitch.    Hers  was  a  soul  of  a  kind  often  to  be  met 
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with,  both  among  the  lower  and  higher  Tulgar,  who,  without  * 
being,  on  a  broad  scale,  aooeasible  to  bribes  or  corruption,  are 
nevertheless  much  attached  to  perquisites,  and  considerably 
biassed  in  their  line  of  duty,  though  perhaps  insensiblj,  bj  the 
love  of  petty  observances,  petty  presents,  and  trivial  compli- 
ments. Mistress  Debbitch  turned  the  ring  round,  and  round, 
and  round,  and  at  length  said,  in  a  whisper,  '  Well,  Master 
Julian  Peveril,  it  signifies  nothing  denying  anything  to  such 
a  young  gentleman  as  you,  for  young  gentlemen  are  always 
so  obstinate !  and  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  Mistress  Alice 
walked  back  from  Eirk-Truagh  aloi^  with  me  just  now,  and 
entered  the  house  at  the  same  time  with  myself.' 

^  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before)'  said  Julian,  starting 
up ;  *  where — ^where  is  she  ? ' 

'  Tou  had  better  ask  why  I  tell  you  so  now,  Master  Jtdian,' 
said  Dame  Deborah;  'for,  I  promise  you,  it  is  against  her 
express  commands ;  and  I  would  not  have  told  you  had  you 
not  looked  so  pitiful.  But  as  for  seeing  you,  that  she  will  not ; 
and  she  is  in  her  own  bedroom,  with  a  good  oak  door  shut  and 
bolted  upon  her,  that  is  one  comfort.  And  so,  as  for  any 
breach  of  trust  on  my  part — I  promise  you,  the  little  saucy 
minx  gives  it  no  less  name — ^it  is  quite  impossible.' 

'  Do  not  say  so,  Deborah — only  go — only  try — tell  her  to 
hear  me — tell  her  I  have  a  hundred  excuses  for  disobeying  her 
commands — tell  her  I  have  no  doubt  to  get  over  all  obstacles 
at  Martindale  Castle.' 

*  Nay,  I  tell  you  it  is  all  in  vain,*  replied  the  dame.  'When 
I  saw  your  cap  and  rod  lying  in  the  hall,  I  did  but  say,  "  There 
he  is  again,"  and  she  ran  up  the  stairs  like  a  young  deer ;  and  I 
heard  key  turned  and  bolts  shot  ere  I  could  say  a  single  word 
to  stop  her ;  I  marvel  you  heard  her  not.' 

'  It  was  because  I  am,  as  I  ever  was,  an  owl — a  dreaming 
fool,  who  let  all  those  golden  minutes  pass  which  my  luckless 
life  holds  out  to  me  so  rarely.  Well — ^tell  her  I  go— go  for 
ever — go  where  she  will  hear  no  more  of  me— where  no  one 
shall  hear  more  of  me ! ' 

'  O,  the  Father  t '  said  the  dame, '  hear  how  he  talks !  What 
will  become  of  Sir  Qeofirey,  and  your  mother,  and  of  me,  and 
of  the  countess,  if  you  were  to  go  so  far  as  you  talk  of  f  And 
what  would  become  of  poor  Alice  too  ?  for  I  will  be  sworn  she 
likes  you  better  than  she  says,  and  I  know  she  used  to  sit  and 
look  the  way  that  you  used  to  come  up  the  stream,  and  now 
and  then  ask  me  if  the  morning  were  good  for  fishing.    And 
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all  the  while  you  were  on  the  Continent,  as  they  call  it,  she 
soaroely  smiled  once,  unless  it  was  when  she  got  two  beautiful 
long  letters  about  foreign  parts.' 

*  Friendship,  Dame  Deborah — only  friendship-— cold  and  calm 
rememberance  of  one  who,  by  your  kind  permission,  stole  in 
on  your  solitude  now  and  then,  with  news  from  the  living  world 
without.    Once,  indeed,  I  thought — ^but  it  is  all  over — fkrewelL' 

So  saying,  he  covered  his  face  with  one  hand,  and  extended 
the  other,  in  the  act  of  bidding  adieu  to  Dame  Debbitch,  whose 
kind  heart  became  imable  to  withstand  the  sight  of  his 
affliction. 

'  Now,  do  not  be  in  such  haste,'  she  said ;  '  I  will  go  up  again, 
and  tell  her  how  it  stands  with  you,  and  bring  her  down,  if  it 
is  in  woman's  power  to  do  it.' 

And  so  saying,  she  left  the  apartment  and  ran  upstairs. 

Julian  Pevei^  meanwhile,  paced  the  apartment  in  great 
agitation,  waiting  the  success  of  Deborah's  intercession ;  and 
she  remained  long  enough  absent  to  give  us  time  to  explain,  in 
a  short  retrospect,  the  circumBtanoes  which  had  led  to  his 
present  situation. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Ah  me  1  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  1 

Midaummer  Nights  Dream, 

Thb  celebrated  pasaa^  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter 
has,  like  most  obeervatioiiB  of  the  same  author,  its  foundation 
in  real  experience.    The  period  at  which  love  is  formed  for  the 
first  time,  and  felt  most  strongly,  is  seldom  that  at  which  there 
is  much  prospect  of  its  being  brought  to  a  happy  issue.     The        ^ 
state  of  artificial  society  opposes  many  complicated  obstructions    ^/^ 
to  early  marriages ;  and  the  chance  is  veiy  great  that  such 
obstacles  prove  insurmoimtable.     In  fine,  there  are  few  men 
who  do  not  look  back  in  secret  to  some  period  of  their  youth 
at  which  a  sincere  and  early  affection  was  repulsed,  or  betrayed, 
or  became  abortive  from  opposing  ciroimistances.      It  is  these 
little  passages  of  secret  histoiy  which  leave  a  tinge  of  romance 
in  every  bosom,  scarce  permitting  us,  even  in  the  most  busy  or  » 
the  most  advanced  period  of  life,  to  listen  with  total  indifference 
to  a  tale  of  true  love. 

Julian  Peveril  had  so  fixed  his  affections  as  to  ensure  the 
fullest  share  of  that  opposition  which  early  attachments  are  so 
apt  to  encounter.  Yet  nothing  so  natural  as  that  he  should 
have  done  so.  In  early  youth.  Dame  Debbitch  had  accidentally 
met  with  the  son  of  her  first  patroness,  and  who  had  himself 
been  her  earliest  charge,  fishing  in  the  little  brook  abready 
noticed,  which  watered  tiie  valley  in  which  die  resided  widi 
Alice  Bridgenorth.  The  dame's  curiosity  easUy  discovered  who 
he  was ;  and  besides  the  interest  which  persons  in  her  condition 
usually  take  in  the  young  people  who  have  been  under  their 
charge,  she  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
f<»mer  times — about  Martindale  Castle  and  friends  there, 
about  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  good  lady,  and  now  and  then  about 
Lance  Outram,  the  park-keeper. 
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The  mere  pleasure  of  gratifying  her  inquiries  would  scarce 
have  had  power  enough  to  induce  Julian  to  repeat  his  visits  to 
the  lonely  glen ;  but  Deborah  had  a  companion — a  lovely  girl 
— bred  in  solitude,  and  in  the  quiet  and  unpretending  tastes 
which  solitude  encourages — spirited  also,  and  inquisitive,  and 
listening,  with  a  laughing  cheek  and  an  eager  eye,  to  every 
tale  which  the  young  angler  brought  from  the  town  and  castle. 

The  visits  of  Julian  to  the  Black  Fort  were  only  occasional ; 
so  far  Dame  Deborah  showed  common  sense,  which  was, 
perhaps,  inspired  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  her  place,  in 
case  of  discovery.  She  had,  indeed,  great  confidence  in  the 
strong  and  rooted  belief,  amounting  almost  to  superstition, 
which  Major  Bridgenorth  entertained,  that  his  daughter's  con- 
tinued health  coiild  only  be  ensured  by  her  continuing  under 
the  charge  of  one  who  had  acquired  Lady  Peveril's  supposed 
skill  in  treating  those  subject  to  such  ailments.  This  belief 
Dame  Deborah  had  improved  to  the  utmost  of  her  simple 
cunning — always  speaking  in  something  of  an  oracular  tone 
upon  the  subject  of  her  charge's  health,  and  hinting  at  certain 
mysterious  rules  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  the  present  favou]> 
able  state.  She  had  availed  herself  of  this  artifice  to  procure 
for  herself  and  Alice  a  separate  establishment  at  the  Black 
Fort ;  for  it  was  originally  Major  Bridgenorth's  resolution  that 
his  daughter  and  her  govemante  should  remidn  imder  the  same 
roof  with  the  sister-in-law  of  his  deceased  wife,  the  widow  of 
the  unfortunate  Colonel  Christian.  But  this  lady  was  broken 
down  with  premature  age,  brought  on  by  sorrow ;  and,  in  a 
short  visit  which  Major  Bridgenorth  made  to  the  island,  he 
was  easily  prevailed  on  to  consider  her  house  at  Eirk*Truagh 
as  a  very  cheerless  residence  for  his  daughter.  Dame  Deborah, 
who  longed  for  domestic  independence,  was  careful  to  increase 
this  impression  by  alarming  her  patron's  fears  on  account  of 
Alice's  health.  The  mansion  of  Kirk-Truagh  stood,  she  said, 
much  exposed  to  the  Scottish  winds,  which  could  not  but  be 
oold,  as  they  came  from  a  country  where,  as  she  was  assured, 
there  was  ice  and  snow  at  midsummer.  In  short,  she  pre- 
vailed, and  was  put  into  full  possession  of  the  Black  Fort — a 
house  which,  as  well  as  Eirk-Truagh,  belonged  formerly  to 
Christian,  and  now  to  his  widow. 

Still,  however,  it  was  enjoined  on  the  govemante  and  her 
chaige  to  visit  Eirk-Truagh  from  time  to  time,  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  under  the  management  and  guardianship  of 
Mistress  Christian — a  state  of  subjection  the  sense  of  which 
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Deborah  endeavouired  to  lesaen  by  assuming  as  much  freedom 
of  conduct  as  she  possibly  dared,  under  the  influence,  doubt- 
less, of  the  same  feelings  of  independence  which  induced  her, 
at  Marfcindale  Castle,  to  spurn  the  advice  of  Mistress  Ellesmere. 

It  was  this  generous  disposition  to  defy  control  which  in- 
duced her  to  procure  for  Alice,  secretly,  some  means  of  education, 
which  the  stem  genius  of  Puritanism  woiild  have  proscribed. 
She  ventured  to  have  her  charge  taught  music — nay,  even 
dancing;  and  the  picture  of  the  austere  Colonel  Christian 
trembled  on  the  wainscot  where  it  was  suspended  while  the 
sylph-like  form  of  Alice,  and  the  substantial  person  of  Dame 
Deborah,  executed  French  chattss^  and  hcr^  to  the  sound  of 
a  small  kit,  which  screamed  under  the  bow  of  Monsieur  de 
Pigal,  half  smuggler,  half  dancing-master.  This  abomination 
reached  the  ears  of  the  colonel's  widow,  and  by  her  was  com- 
municated to  Bridgenorth,  whose  sudden  appearance  in  the 
island  showed  the  importance  he  attached  to  the  conmiunication. 
Had  she  been  faithless  to  her  own  cause,  that  had  been  the 
latest  hour  of  Mistress  Deborah's  administration.  But  she 
retreated  into  her  stronghold. 

'  Dancing,'  she  said,  *  was  exercise,  regulated  and  timed  by 
music ;  and  it  stood  to  reason  that  it  must  be  the  best  of  aU 
exercise  for  a  delicate  person,  especially  as  it  could  be  taken 
within  doors,  and  in  all  states  of  the  weather.' 

Bridgenorth  listened,  with  a  clouded  and  thoughtful  brow, 
when,  in  exemplification  of  her  doctrine.  Mistress  Deborah,  who 
was  no  contemptible  performer  on  the  viol,  began  to  jangle 
Sellenger's  round,  and  desired  Alice  to  dance  an  old  English 
measure  to  the  tune.  As  the  half-bashful,  half-smiling  girl, 
about  fourteen — ^for  such  was  her  age — moved  gracefully  to 
the  music,  the  father's  eye  unavoidably  followed  the  light 
spring  of  her  step,  and  marked  with  joy  the  rising  colour  in 
her  cheek.  When  the  dance  was  over,  he  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  smoothed  her  somewhat  disordered  locks  with  a  father's 
affisctionate  hand,  smiled,  kissed  her  brow,  and  took  his  leave, 
without  one  single  word  farther  interdicting  the  exercise  of 
dancing.  He  did  not  himself  communicate  the  result  of  his 
visit  at  the  Black  Fort  to  Mistress  Christian,  but  she  was  not 
long  of  learning  it,  by  the  triumph  of  Dame  Deborah  on  her 
next  visit. 

'  It  is  well,'  said  the  stem  old  lady ;  '  my  brother  Bridge- 
north  hath  permitted  you  to  make  a  Herodiaa  of  Alice,  and 
teach  her  dancing.     You  have  only  now  to  find  her  a  partner 
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for  life;  I  shall  neither  meddle  nor  make  more  in  their 
a&irs.' 

In  foct,  the  triumph  of  Dame  Deborah,  or  rather  of  Dame 
Nature,  on  this  occasion,  had  more  important  effects  than  the 
former  had  yentured  to  anticipate;  for  Mistress  Christian, 
though  she  received  with  all  formality  the  formal  visits  of  the 
govemante  and  her  charge,  seemed  thenceforth  so  pettish  with 
the  issue  of  her  remonstrance  upon  the  enormity  of  her  niece 
dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  that  she  appeared  to  give  up  inter- 
ference in  her  a&irs,  and  left  Dame  Debbitch  and  Alice  to 
manage  both  education  and  housekeeping — in  which  she  had 
hitherto  greatly  concerned  herself — much  after  their  own 
pleasure. 

It  was  in  this  independent  state  that  they  lived,  when  Julian 
first  visited  their  habitation ;  and  he  was  the  rather  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  Dame  Deborah,  that  she  believed  him  to  be  one  of 
the  last  persons  in  the  world  with  whom  Mistress  Christian 
would  have  desired  her  niece  to  be  acquainted — the  happy 
spirit  of  contradiction  superseding,  with  Dame  Deborah,  on 
this  as  on  other  occasions,  all  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  She  did  not  act  altogether  without  precaution  neither. 
She  was  aware  she  had  to  giiard  not  only  against  any  reviving 
interest  or  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Mistress  Christian,  but 
against  the  sudden  arrival  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  never 
failed  once  in  the  year  to  make  fads  appearance  at  the  Black 
Fort  when  least  expected,  and  to  remain  there  for  a  few  days. 
Dame  Debbitch,  therefore,  exacted  of  Julian  that  his  visits 
should  be  few  and  far  between ;  that  he  should  condescend  to 
pass  for  a  relation  of  her  own,  in  the  eyes  of  two  ignorant 
Manx  girls  and  a  lad,  who  formed  her  establishment ;  and  that 
he  should  always  appear  in  his  angler's  dress  made  of  the 
simple  lougthany  or  buff-coloured  wool  of  the  island,  which  is 
not  subjected  to  dyeing.  By  these  cautions,  she  thought  his 
intimacy  at  the  Black  Fort  would  be  entirely  luinoticed,  or 
considered  as  immaterial,  while,  in  the  meantime,  it  furnished 
much  amusement  to  her  charge  and  herself. 

This  was  accordingly  the  case  during  the  earlier  part  of 
their  intercourse,  while  Julian  was  a  lad  and  Alice  a  girl  two 
or  three  years  younger.  But  as  the  lad  shot  up  to  youth  and 
the  girl  to  womanhood,  even  Dame  Deborah  Debbitch's  judg- 
ment saw  danger  in  their  continued  intimacy.  She  took  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  to  Julian  who  Miss  Bridgenorth 
actually  was,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  placed 
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discord  between  their  fathers.  He  heard  the  story  of  their 
quarrel  with  interest  and  surprise,  for  he  had  only  resided 
oooasionally  at  Martindale  GasUe,  and  the  subject  of  Bridge- 
north's  quarrel  with  his  father  had  never  been  mentioned  in 
his  presence.  His  imagination  caught  fire  at  the  sparks  afforded 
by  this  singular  story  j  and,  far  from  complying  wi^  the  prudent 
remonstrance  of  Dame  Deborah,  and  gradually  estranging  him- 
self from  the  Black  Fort  and  its  fair  inmate,  he  frankly  declared, 
he  considered  his  intimacy  there,  so  casually  commenced,  as 
intimating  the  will  of  Heayen  that  Alice  and  he  were  designed 
for  each  other,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  which  passion  or 
prejudice  could  raise  up  betwixt  them.  They  had  been  com- 
panions in  infancy ;  and  a  little  exertion  of  memory  enabled 
him  to  recall  his  childish  grief  for  the  unexpected  and  sudden 
disappearance  of  his  little  companion,  whom  he  was  destined 
again  to  meet  with  in  tibie  oarly  bloom  of  opening  beauty,  in  a 
country  which  was  foreign  to  them  both. 

Dame  Deborah  was  confounded  at  the  consequences  of  her 
communication,  which  had  thus  blown  into  a  flame  the  passion 
which  she  hoped  it  would  have  either  prevented  or  extinguished. 
She  had  not  the  sort  of  head  which  resists  the  masculine  and 
energetic  remonstrances  of  passionate  attachment^  whether 
addressed  to  her  on  her  own  account  or  on  behalf  of  another. 
She  lamented  and  wondered,  and  ended  her  feeble  opposition 
by  weeping,  and  sympathising,  and  consenting  to  i^ow  the 
continuance  of  Julian's  visits,  provided  he  should  only  address 
himself  to  Alice  as  a  friend;  to  gain  the  world,  she  would 
consent  to  nothing  more.  She  was  not,  however,  so  simple, 
but  that  she  also  bad  her  forebodings  of  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence on  this  youthful  couple;  for  certainly  they  could  not 
be  more  formed  to  be  united  than  the  good  estates  of  Martin- 
dale  and  Moultraasie. 

Then  came  a  long  sequence  of  reflections.  Martindale  Castle 
wanted  but  some  repairs  to  be  almost  equal  to  Chatsworth. 
The  hall  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin ;  or,  what  would  be 
better,  when  Sir  Geoffrey's  time  came,  for  the  good  knight  had 
seen  service,  and  must  be  breaking  now,  the  hall  would  be 
a  good  dowery-house,  to  which  my  lady  and  EHesmere  might 
retreat;  while,  empress  of  the  stillrroom  and  queen  of  the 
pantry.  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch  should  reign  housekeeper 
at  the  castle,  and  extend,  perhaps,  the  crown-matrimonial  to 
Lance  Outram,  provided  he  was  not  become  too  old,  too  lat»  or 
too  fond  of  ale^ 

XV  o 
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Such  were  the  soothmg  YisionB  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  dame  connived  at  an  attachment  which  lulled  also  to 
pleasing  dreams,  though  of  a  character  so  different,  her  chajige 
and  her  visitant. 

The  visits  of  the  young  angler  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quent ;  and  the  embarrassed  Deborah,  though  foreseeing  all  the 
dangers  of  discoveiy,  and  the  additional  risk  of  an  explanation 
betwixt  Alice  and  Julian,  which  must  necessanly  render  their 
relative  situation  so  much  more  delicate,  felt  completely  over- 
borne by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  lover,  and  was  compelled 
to  let  matters  take  their  course. 

The  departure  of  Julian  for  the  Continent  interrupted  the 
coarse  of  his  intimacy  at  the  Black  Fort,  and  while  it  relieved 
the  elder  of  its  inmates  fixnn  much  internal  apprehension, 
spread  an  air  of  languor  and  dejection  over  the  countenance  of 
the  younger,  whicb,  at  Bridgenorth's  next  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
renewed  all  his  terrors  for  his  daughter's  constitutional  malady. 

Deborah  promised  faithfully  she  should  look  better  the  next 
morning,  and  she  kept  her  word.  She  had  retained  in  her 
possession  for  some  time  a  letter  which  Julian  had,  by  some 
private  conveyance,  sent  to  her  charge,  for  his  youthful  friend. 
Deborah  had  dreaded  the  consequences  of  delivering  it  as  a 
billet-doux,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dance,  she  thought  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  administering  it  as  a  remedy. 

It  had  complete  effect:  and  next  day  the  cheeks  of  the 
maiden  had  a  tinge  of  the  rose,  which  so  much  delighted  her 
father,  that,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  he  flung  his  purse  into 
Deborah's  hand,  with  the  desire  she  should  spare  nothing  that 
could  make  herself  and  his  daughter  happy,  and  the  assurance 
that  she  had  his  full  confidence. 

This  expression  of  liberality  and  trust  from  a  man  of  Major 
Bridgenorth's  reserved  and  cautious  disposition  gave  full  plum- 
age to  Mistress  Deborah's  hopes ;  and  emboldened  her  not  only 
to  deliver  another  letter  of  Jiilian's  to  the  young  lady,  but  to 
encourage  more  boldly  and  freely  than  formerly  the  intercourse 
of  the  lovers  when  Peveril  returned  from  abroad. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  all  Julian's  precaution,  the  young  earl 
became  suspicious  of  his  frequent  solitary  fishing-parties ;  and 
he  himself,  now  better  acquainted  with  the  world  than  formerly, 
became  aware  that  his  repeated  visits  and  solitary  walks  with 
a  person  so  young  and  beautiful  as  Alice  might  not  only  betray 
prematurely  the  secret  of  his  attachment,  but  be  of  essential 
prejudice  to  her  who  was  its  object. 
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Under  the  influenoe  of  this  oonviotion}  he  abBtcdned,  for  an 
unusual  period,  from  visiting  the  Black  Fort  But  when  he 
next  indulged  bimself  with  ^pending  an  hour  in  the  place  where 
he  would  gladly  have  abode  for  ever,  the  altered  manner  of 
Alices  the  tone  in  which  ahe  seemed  to  upbraid  his  neglect^ 
penetrated  his  hearty  and  deprived  him  of  that  power  of  self- 
command  which  he  had  hitherto  ezeroiaed  in  their  interviews. 
It  required  but  a  few  energetic  words  to  explain  to  Alice  at 
once  his  feelings  and  to  make  her  sensible  of  the  real  nature  of 
her  own.  She  wept  plentifully,  but  her  tears  were  not  all  of 
bitterness.  She  sat  passively  still,  and  without  reply,  while  he 
explained  to  her,  with  many  an  interjection,  the  circumstances 
which  had  placed  discord  between  their  families ;  for  hitherto 
all  that  she  had  known  was  that  Master  Peveril,  belonging  to 
the  household  of  the  great  Countess  or  Lady  of  Man,  must 
observe  some  precautions  in  visiting  a  relative  of  the  unhapOT 
Colonel  Christian.  But»  when  Julian  concluded  his  tale  with 
the  warmest  protestations  of  eternal  love,  '  My  poor  father  I  * 
she  burst  forth,  '  and  was  this  to  be  the  end  of  idl  thy  precau- 
tions? This,  that  the  son  of  him  that  disgraced  and  banished 
thee  should  hold  0uoh  language  to  your  daughter ! ' 

'You  err,  Alice — ^you  err,*  cried  Julian,  eagerly.  *That  I 
hold  this  language — that  the  son  of  Peveril  addresses  thus  the 
daughter  of  your  father — ^that  he  thus  kneels  to  you  for  for> 
giveness  of  injuries  which  passed  when  we  were  both  infants, 
shows  the  will  of  Heaven  that  in  our  affection  should  be 
quenched  the  discord  of  our  parents.  What  else  could  lead 
those  who  parted  infants  on  the  hills  of  Derbyshire  to  meet 
thus  in  the  valleys  of  Man  ? ' 

Alice,  however  new  such  a  scene,  and,  above  all,  her  own 
emotions,  might  be,  was  highly  endowed  with  that  exquisite 
delicacy  which  is  imprinted  in  the  female  hearty  to  give  warning 
of  the  slightest  approach  to  impropriety  in  a  situation  like 
hers. 

*Rise — rise,  Master  Peveril,'  she  said ;  'do  not  do  yourself 
and  me  this  injustice ;  we  have  dime  both  wrong — ^very  wrong ; 
but  my  fault  was  done  in  ignorance.  O  God  I  my  poor  father, 
who  needs  comfort  so  much — is  it  for  me  to  add  to  his  misfor- 
tunes? Bisei'  she  added,  more  firmly;  'if  you  retain  this 
unbecoming  posture  any  longer,  I  will  leave  the  room,  and  you 
shall  never  see  me  more.' 

The  comnuinding  tone  of  Alice  overawed  the  impetuosity  of 
her  lover,  who  took  in  silence  a  seat  removed  to  some  distance 
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from  hers,  and  was  again  about  to  speak.  ^Julian,'  she  said, 
in  a  milder  tone,  'you  have  spoken  enough,  and  more  than 
enough.  Would  you  had  left  me  in  the  pleasing  dream  in 
which  I  could  have  listened  to  you  for  ever  1  but  the  hour  of 
wakening  is  arrived.'  Peveril  waited  the  prosecution  of  her 
i^peech  as  a  criminal  while  he  waits  his  doom ;  for  he  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  that  an  answer,  delivered  not  certainly  without 
emotion,  but  with  firmness  and  resolution,  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted. *  We  have  done  wrong,'  she  repeated — *  very  wrong ; 
and  if  we  now  separate  for  ever,  the  pain  we  may  feel  will  be 
but  a  just  penalty  for  our  error.  We  should  never  have  met. 
Meeting,  we  should  part  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  farther 
intercourse  can  but  double  our  pain  at  parting.  Farewell, 
Julian ;  and  forget  we  ever  have  seen  each  other  1 ' 

*  Forget ! '  said  Julian ;  '  never — ^never.  To  you  it  is  easy  to 
speak  the  word — to  think  the  thought.  To  me,  an  approach  to 
either  can  only  be  by  utter  destruction.  Why  diould  you 
doubt  that  the  feud  of  our  fathers,  like  so  many  of  which  we 
have  heard,  might  be  appeased  by  our  friendship  ?  You  are  my 
only  friend.  I  am  the  only  one  whom  Heaven  has  assigned  to 
vou.  Why  should  we  separate  for  the  fieiult  of  others,  which 
befell  when  we  were  but  children?' 

'  You  speak  in  vain,  Julian,'  said  Alice.  '  I  pity  you ;  per- 
haps I  pity  myself.  Indeed,  I  should  pity  myself,  perhaps,  the 
most  of  the  two ;  for  you  will  go  forth  to  new  scenes  and  new 
faces,  and  will  soon  forget  me ;  but  I,  remaining  in  this  solitude, 
how  shall  /  forget?  That,  however,  is  not  now  the  question.  I 
can  bear  my  lot,  and  it  commands  us  to  part.' 

'Hear  me  yet  a  moment,'  said  Peveril;  'this  evil  is  not, 
cannot  be,  remediless.  I  will  go  to  my  father — I  will  use  the 
intercession  of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  can  refuse  nothing — I 
will  gain  their  consent — they  have  no  other  child — and  they 
must  consent,  or  lose  him  for  ever.  Say,  Alice,  if  I  come  to 
you  with  my  parents'  consent  to  my  suit,  will  you  again  say, 
with  that  tone  so  touching  and  so  sad,  yet  so  incredibly  deter- 
mined— "Julian,  we  must  part"?'  Alice  was  silent.  'Cruel 
girl,  will  you  not  even  deign  to  answer  me  ? '  said  her  lover. 

'  We  answer  not  those  who  speak  in  their  dreams,'  said  Alice. 
'  You  ask  me  what  I  would  do  were  impossibilities  performed. 
What  right  have  you  to  make  such  suppositions,  and  ask  such 
a  question  ? ' 

'  Hope,  Alice — ^hope,'  answered  Julian,  '  the  last  support  of 
the  wretehed,  which  even  you  surely  would  not  be  cruel  enough 
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to  deprive  me  of.  In  every  difficulty,  in  every  doubt,  in  every 
danger,  Hope  will  fight  even  if  he  cannot  conquer.  Tell  me 
once  more,  if  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  my  father — ^in  the 
name  of  that  mother  to  whom  you  partly  owe  your  life — ^what 
would  you  answer  to  me  T 

'  I  would  refer  you  to  my  own  father,'  said  Alice,  blushing, 
and  casting  her  eyes  down ;  but  instantly  raising  them  again, 
she  repeated,  in  a  firmer  and  a  sadder  tone — 'yes,  Julian,  I 
would  refer  you  to  my  father ;  and  you  would  find  that  your 
pilot,  Hope,  had  deceived  you,  and  that  you  had  but  escaped 
the  quicksands  to  fall  upon  the  rocks.' 

^  I  would  that  could  be  tried ! '  said  Julian.  '  Methinks  I 
could  persuade  your  father  that  in  ordinary  eyes  our  alliance  is 
not  undesirable.  My  family  have  fortune,  rai&,  long  descent — 
all  that  fathers  look  for  when  they  bestow  a  daughter's  hand.' 

'All  this  would  avail  you  nothing,'  said  Alice.  'The  spirit 
<^  my  father  is  bent  upon  the  things  of  another  world ;  and  if 
he  listened  to  hear  you  out,  it  would  be  but  to  tell  you  that  he 
spumed  your  offers.' 

*  You  know  not — you  know  not^  Alice,'  said  Julian.  '  Fire 
can  soften  iron :  thy  father's  heart  cannot  be  so  hard,  or  his 
prejudices  so  strong,  but  I  shaU  find  some  means  to  melt  him. 
Forbid  me  not — O  forbid  me  not  at  least  the  experiment ! ' 

*  I  can  but  advise,'  said  Alice ;  '  I  can  forbid  you  nothing ; 
for  to  forbid  implies  power  to  command  obedience.  But  if  you 
will  be  wise  and  listen  to  me — here,  and  on  this  spot,  we  part 
for  ever ! ' 

'  Not  so,  by  Heaven  ! '  said  Julian,  whose  bold  and  sanguine 
temper  scarce  saw  difficulty  in  attaining  aught  which  he 
desired.  'We  now  part  indeed,  but  it  is  that  I  may  return 
armed  with  my  parents'  consent.  They  desire  that  I  should 
marry — in  their  last  letters  they  pressed  it  more  openly — they 
shall  have  their  desire ;  and  such  a  bride  as  I  wiU  present  to 
them  has  not  graced  their  house  since  the  Conqueror  gave  it 
origin.  Farewell,  Alice ! — ^farewell,  for  a  brief  space ! ' 
She  replied,  *  Farewell,  Julian ! — farewell  for  ever ! ' 
Julian,  within  a  week  of  this  interview,  was  at  Martindale 
Castle,  with  the  view  of  communicating  his  purpose.  But  the 
task  which  seems  easy  at  a  distance  proves  as  difficult  upon  a 
nearer  approach  as  the  fording  of  a  river  which  from  afar 
appeared  only  a  brook.  There  lacked  not  opportunities  of 
entering  upon  the  subject ;  for,  in  the  first  ride  which  he  took 
with  his  father,  the  knight  resumed  the  subject  of  his  son's 
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mamage,  and  liberally  left  the  lady  to  his  choice ;  bnt  under 
the  strict  proyiBO,  that  she  was  of  a  loyal  and  an  honourable 
family ;  if  she  had  fortune,  it  was  good  and  well,  or  rather,  it 
was  better  than  well ;  but  if  she  was  poor,  why,  '  There  is  still 
some  picking,'  said  Sir  (xeoffi:«y,  'on  the  bones  of  the  old  estate; 
and  Dame  Margaret  and  I  will  be  oontent  with  the  less,  that  you 
young  folks  may  have  your  share  of  it.  I  am  tiumed  frugal 
already,  Julian.  You  see  what  a  north-countiy  shambling 
bit  of  a  Galloway  nag  I  ride  upon — a  different  beast,  I  wot, 
from  my  own  old  Black  Hastings,  who  had  but  one  fault,  and 
that  was  his  wish  to  turn  down  Moultrassie  avenue.' 

'Was  that  so  great  a  fault?'  said  Julian,  affecting  indiffer- 
ence, while  his  heart  was  trembling,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
almost  in  his  very  throat. 

'  It  used  to  remind  me  of  that  base,  dishonourable  Presby- 
terian fellow,  Bridgenorthy'  said  Sir  Geof&ey ;  '  and  I  would  as 
lief  think  of  a  toad.  They  say  he  has  turned  Independent,  to 
accomplish  the  full  degree  of  rascality.  I  tell  you,  Gil,  I 
turned  off  the  cow-boy  for  gathering  nuts  in  his  woods.  I 
would  hang  a  dog  that  would  so  much  as  kill  a  hare  there. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  f    You  look  pale.' 

Julian  made  some  indifferent  answer,  but  too  well  under- 
stood, from  the  language  and  tone  which  his  father  used,  that 
his  prejudices  against  Alice's  father  were  both  deep  and  en- 
venomed, as  those  of  country  gentlemen  often  become,  who, 
having  little  to  do  or  think  of,  are  but  too  apt  to  spend  their 
time  in  nursing  and  cherishing  petty  causes  of  wrath  against 
their  next  neighbours. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  he  mentioned  the  Bridge- 
norths  to  his  mother,  as  if  in  a  casual  manner.  But  the  Lady 
Peveril  instantly  conjured  him  never  to  mention  the  name, 
especially  in  his  father's  presence. 

'Was  that  Major  Bridgenorth,  of  whom  I  have  heard  the 
name  mentioned,'  said  Julian,  ' so  very  bad  a  neighbour)' 

*  I  do  not  say  so,'  said  Lady  Peveril ;  '  nay,  we  were  more 
than  once  obhged  to  him,  in  the  former  unhappy  times;  but 
your  father  and  he  took  some  passages  so  ill  at  each  other's 
hands,  that  the  least  allusion  to  him  disturbs  Sir  Geoffrey's 
temper  in  a  manner  quite  unusual,  and  which,  now  that  his 
health  is  somewhat  impaired,  is  sometimes  alarming  to  me. 
For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  my  dear  Julian,  avoid  upon  all 
occasions  the  slightest  allusion  to  Moultrassie  or  any  of  its 
inhabitants.' 
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This  warning  was  so  seriously  given,  that  Julian  himself  saw 
that  mentioning  his  secret  purpose  would  be  the  sure  way  to 
render  it  abortive,  and  therefore  he  returned  disconsolate  to 
the  isle. 

Peveril  had  the  boldness,  however,  to  make  the  best  he 
could  of  what  had  happened,  by  requesting  an  interview  with 
Alice,  in  order  to  inform  her  what  had  passed  betwLit  his 
parents  and  him  on  her  account.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  this  boon  was  obtained ;  and  Alice  Bridgenorth  showed  no 
slight  degree  of  displeasure  when  she  discovered,  after  much 
circumlocution,  and  many  efforts  to  give  an  air  of  importance 
to  what  he  had  to  commimicate,  that  all  amounted  but  to  this, 
that  Lady  Peveril  continued  to  retain  a  favourable  opinion 
of  her  father,  Major  Bridgenorth,  which  Julian  would  fain 
have  represented  as  aa  omen  of  their  future  more  perfect 
reconciliation. 

'I  did  not  think  you  would  thus  have  trifled  with  me, 
Master  Peveril,'  said  Alice,  assuming  an  air  of  dignity  j  '  but 
I  will  take  care  to  avoid  such  intrusion  in  future.  I  request 
you  will  not  again  visit  the  Black  Fort ;  and  I  entreat  of  you, 
good  Mistress  Debbitch,  that  you  will  no  longer  either  en- 
courage  or  permit  this  gentleman's  visits,  aa  the  result  of  such 
persecution  will  be  to  compel  me  to  appeal  to  my  aunt  and 
father  for  another  place  of  residence,  and  perhaps  also  for 
another  and  more  prudent  companion.' 

This  last  hint  struck  Mistress  Deborah  with  so  much  terror, 
that  she  joined  her  ward  in  requiring  and  demanding  Julian's 
instant  absence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  request 
But  the  courage  of  a  youthful  lover  is  not  easily  subdued ;  and 
Julian,  after  having  gone  through  the  usual  round  of  trying 
to  forget  his  ungrateful  mistress,  and  again  entertaining  his 
passion  with  augmented  violence,  ended  by  the  visit  to  the  Black 
Fort  the  beginning  of  which  we  narrated  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  then  left  him  anxious  for,  yet  almost  fearful  of,  an 
interview  with  Alice,  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  Deborah  to 
solicit;  and  such  was  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  that^  while  he 
traversed  the  parlour,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  dark,  melan- 
choly eyes  of  the  slaughtered  Christian's  portrait  followed  him 
wherever  he  went^  with  the  fixed,  chill,  and  ominous  glance  which 
announced  to  the  enemy  of  his  race  mishap  and  misfortune. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  at  length,  and  these 
visions  were  dissipated. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Parents  have  flinty  hearts !    Ko  tears  can  move  them. 

Otwat. 

Whbn  Alice  Bridgenorfch  at  length  entered  the  parlour  where 
her  anxioufi  lover  had  so  long  expected  her,  it  was  with  a  slow 
step  and  a  composed  manner.  Her  dress  was  arranged  with  an 
accurate  attention  to  form,  which  at  once  enhanced  the  appear- 
ance of  its  Puritanic  simplicity  and  struck  Julian  as  a  bad 
omen ;  for  although  the  time  bestowed  upon  the  toilet  may,  in 
many  cases,  intimate  the  wish  to  appear  advantageously  at 
such  an  interview,  yet  a  ceremonious  arrangement  of  attire  is 
very  much  allied  with  formality,  and  a  preconceived  determina- 
tion to  treat  a  lover  with  cold  politeness. 

The  sad-coloured  gown,  the  pinched  and  plaited  cap,  which 
carefully  obscured  the  profusion  of  long  dark-brown  hair,  the 
small  rufi^  and  the  long  sleeves,  would  have  appeared  to  great 
disadvantage  on  a  shape  less  graceful  than  Alice  Bridgenorth's ; 
but  an  exquisite  form,  though  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  rounded 
in  the  outlines  to  produce  the  perfection  of  female  beauty,  was 
able  to  sustain  and  give  grace  even  to  this  nnbecoming  dress. 
Her  countenance,  fair  and  delicate,  with  eyes  of  hazel  [blue], 
and  a  brow  of  alabaster,  had,  notwithstanding,  less  regular 
beauty  than  her  form,  and  might  have  been  justly  subjected  to 
criticism.  There  was,  however,  a  life  and  spirit  in  her  gaiety, 
and  a  depth  of  sentiment  in  her  gravity,  which  made  Alice,  in 
conversation  with  the  very  few  persons  with  whom  she  as- 
sociated, so  fascinating  in  her  manners  and  expression,  whether 
of  language  or  countenance,  so  touching  also  in  her  simplicity 
and  purity  of  thought,  that  brighter  beauties  might  have  been 
overlooked  in  her  company.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
an  ardent  character  like  Julian,  influenced  by  tiiese  charms,  as 
well  as  by  the  secrecy  and  mystery  attending  his  intercourse 
with  Alice,  should  prefer  the  recluse  of  the  Black  Fort  to  all 
others  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  general  society. 
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His  heart  beat  high  as  she  came  into  the  apartment,  and  it 
was  almost  without  an  attempt  to  speak  that  his  profound 
obeisanoe  acknowledged  her  entrance. 

'This  is  a  mockery,  Master  Peveril/  said  Alice,  with  an 
effort  to  speak  firmly,  which  yet  was  disconcerted  by  a  sli^tly 
tremulous  inflection  of  voice — 'a  mockery,  and  a  cruel  one. 
Tou  come  to  this  lone  place,  inhabited  only  by  two  women, 
too  simple  to  command  your  absence,  too  weak  to  enforce  it ; 
you  come  in  spite  of  my  earnest  request,  to  the  neglect  of 
your  own  time,  to  the  prejudice,  I  may  fear,  of  my  character ; 
you  abuse  the  influence  you  possess  over  the  simple  person 
to  whom  I  am  entrusted — all  this  you  do^  and  think  to  make 
it  up  by  low  reverences  and  constrained  courtesy !  Is  this 
honourable,  or  is  it  fair)  Is  it,'  she  added,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation — '  is  it  kind  1 ' 

The  tremulous  accent  fell  especially  on  the  last  word  she 
uttered,  and  it  was  spoken  in  a  low  tone  of  gentle  reproach, 
which  went  to  Julian's  heart 

'If,'  said  he,  'there  were  a  mode  by  which,  at  the  peril  of 
my  liife,  Alice^  I  could  show  my  regard — my  respect — ^my 
devoted  tenderness — ^the  danger  would  be  dearer  to  me  than 
ever  was  pleasure.' 

'You  have  said  such  things  often,'  said  Alice,  'and  they  are 
such  as  I  ought  not  to  hear,  and  do  not  desire  to  hear.  I 
have  no  tasks  to  impose  on  you — ^no  enemies  to  be  destroyed 
— ^no  need  or  desire  of  protection — ^no  wish,  Heaven  knows,  to 
expose  you  to  danger.  It  is  your  visits  here  alone  to  which 
danger  attaches.  You  have  but  to  rule  your  own  wilful 
temper — ^to  turn  your  thoughts  and  your  cares  elsewhere,  and 
I  can  have  nothing  to  ask — nothing  to  wish  for.  Use  your 
own  reason— consider  the  injury  you  do  yourself — ^the  injustice 
you  do  us — and  let  me,  once  more,  in  fair  terms,  entreat  you 
to  absent  yourself  fran  this  place — ^tiU — ^till ' 

She  paused,  and  Julian  eagerly  interrupted  her.  'Till 
when,  Alice  9 — till  when  1  Impose  on  me  any  length  of  absence 
which  your  severity  can  inflict,  short  of  a  final  separation.  Say, 
"Begone  for  years,  but  return  when  these  years  are  over"; 
and,  slow  and  wearily  as  they  must  pass  away,  still  the  thought 
that  they  must  at  length  have  their  period  will  enable  me  to 
live  through  them.  Let  me^  then,  conjure  thee,  Alice,  to  name 
a  date — ^to  fix  a  tenn — to  say  till  when ! ' 

'  Till  you  can  bear  to  think  of  me  only  as  a  friend  and  sister.' 

'That  is  a  sentence  of  eternal  banishment  indeed!'  said 
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Julian;  'it  is  seeming,  no  doubt»  to  fix  a  tenn  of  exile,  but 
attaching  to  it  an  impossible  condition.' 

'  And  why  impossible,  Julian  ?  *  said  Alice,  in  a  tone  of  per< 
suasion.  '  Were  we  not  happier  ere  you  threw  the  mask  from 
your  own  countenance,  and  tore  the  veil  from  my  foolish  eyes  1 
Did  we  not  meet  with  joy,  spend  our  time  happily,  and  part 
cheerily,  because  we  trani^ressed  no  duty,  and  incurred  no  self- 
reproach?  Bring  back  that  state  of  happy  ignorance,  and  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  call  me  unkind.  But  while  you  f<mn 
schemes  which  I  know  to  be  visionary,  and  use  lax^uage  of  such 
violence  and  passion,  you  shall  excuse  me  if  I  now,  and  once 
for  all,  declare  that»  since  Deborah  shows  herself  unfit  f<H*  the 
trust  reposed  in  her,  and  must  needs  expose  me  to  persecutions 
of  this  nature,  I  will  write  to  my  father,  that  he  may  fix  me 
another  place  of  residence ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  take 
shelter  with  my  aunt  at  Kirk-Truagh.' 

'  Hear  me,  impitying  girl,'  said  Peveiil — *  hear  me,  and  you 
shall  see  how  devoted  I  am  to  obedience  in  all  that  I  can  do  to 
oblige  you !  You  say  you  were  hi^y  when  we  spoke  not  on 
such  topics — ^well,  at  all  expense  of  my  own  suppressed  feel- 
ings, that  happy  period  shall  return.  I  will  meet  you — ^walk 
with  you — ^read  with  you — ^but  only  as  a  brother  wotdd  with  his 
sister  or  a  friend  with  his  friend ;  the  thoughts  I  may  nourish, 
be  they  of  hope  or  of  despair,  my  tongue  shall  not  give  birth 
to^  and  therefore  I  cannot  offend ;  Deborah  shall  be  ever  by 
your  side,  and  her  presence  shall  prevent  my  even  hinting  at 
what  might  displease  you — only  do  not  make  a  crime  to  me  of 
those  thoughts  which  are  the  dearest  part  of  my  existence ;  for, 
believe  me,  it  were  better  and  kinder  to  rob  me  of  existence 
itself.' 

'  This  is  the  mere  ecstasy  of  passion,  Julian,'  answered  Alice 
Bridgenorth ;  '  that  which  is  unpleasant,  our  selfish  and  stubborn 
will  represents  as  impossible.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the  plan 
you  propose — ^no  confidence  in  your  resolution,  and  less  than 
none  in  the  protection  of  Deborah.  Till  you  can  renounce, 
honestly  and  explicitly,  the  wishes  you  have  lately  expressed, 
we  must  be  strangers ;  and  could  you  renounce  them  even  at 
this  moment,  it  were  better  that  we  should  part  for  a  long 
time;  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible; 
perhaps  it  is  even  now  too  late  to  prevent  some  unpleasant 
accident — ^I  thought  I  heard  a  noise.' 

'  It  was  Deborah,'  answered  Julian.  '  Be  not  afraid,  Alice ; 
we  are  secure  against  surprise.' 
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' I  know  Dot>'  said  Alice,  'what  you  mean  by  snoh  eecuiity. 
I  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  sought  not  this  interview ;  on  the 
contrary,  averted  it  as  long  as  I  oould,  and  am  now  most 
desirous  to  break  it  off.' 

^  And  wherefore,  Alice,  since  you  say  it  must  be  our  last) 
Why  should  you  shake  the  sand  which  is  passing  so  fast )  The 
very  executioner  hurries  not  the  prayers  of  the  wretches  upon 
the  scaflbld.  And  see  you  not — I  will  argue  sjb  coldly  as  you 
can  desire — see  you  not  that  you  are  breaking  yonr  own  word, 
and  recalling  the  hope  which  yourself  held  out  to  me  1 ' 

'  What  hope  have  I  suggested )  What  word  have  I  given, 
Julian  1 '  answered  Alice.  '  You  yourself  build  wild  hopes  in 
the  air,  and  accuse  me  of  destroying  what  had  never  any 
earthly  foundation.  Spare  yourself,  Julian — spare  me — and  in 
mercy  to  us  both  depart^  and  return  not  again  till  you  can  be 
more  reasonable.' 

'Reasonable!'  replied  Julian;  'it  is  you,  Alice,  who  will 
deprive  me  altogether  of  reason.  Did  you  not.  say  that^  if  our 
pamits  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  our  union,  you  would 
no  longer  oppose  my  suit  ? ' 

<  No— no — no,'  said  Alice,  eagerly,  and  blushing  deeply — *  I 
did  not  say  so,  Julian;  it  was  your  own  wild  imagination 
which  put  construction  on  my  silence  and  my  confusion.' 

'You  do  not  say  so,  then)'  answered  Julian;  'and  if  all 
other  obstacles  were  removed,  I  should  find  one  in  the  cold, 
flinty  bosom  of  her  who  repays  the  most  devoted  and  sincere 
affection  with  contempt  and  dislike  f  Is  that,'  he  added,  in  a 
deep  tone  of  feeling — 'is  that  what  Alice  Bridgenorth  says  to 
Julian  Peveril?' 

'  Indeed — ^indeed,  Julian,'  said  the  almost  weeping  girl,  '  I 
do  not  say  so — I  say  nothing,  and  I  ought  not  to  say  anything, 
concerning  what  I  might  do  in  a  state  of  things  which  can 
never  take  place.  Indeed,  Julian,  you  ought  not  thus  to  press 
me.  Unprotected  as  I  am — ^wishing  you  well — very  well — why 
shotdd  you  urge  me  to  say  or  do  what  would  lessen  me  in 
my  own  eyes  t  to  own  affection  for  one  from  whom  fate  has 
separated  me  for  everf  It  is  ungenerous — it  is  cruel — ^it  is 
seeking  a  momentary  and  selfish  gratification  to  yourself  at  the 
expense  of  every  feeling  which  I  ought  to  entertain.' 

'You  have  said  enough,  Alice,'  said  Julian,  with  sparkling 
eyes — *  you  have  said  enough  in  deprecating  my  urgency,  and 
I  will  press  you  no  farther.  But  you  overrate  the  impediments 
which  lie  betwixt  us ;  they  must.and  shall  give  way.' 
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'So  you  said  before/  answered  Alice,  'and  with  what  prob- 
ability, your  own  acoount  may  show.  You  dared  not  to  mention 
the  subject  to  your  own  father ;  how  should  you  venture  to 
mention  it  to  mine  ? ' 

'That  I  will  soon  enable  you  to  decide  upon.  Major 
Bridgenorth,  by  my  mother^s  account,  is  a  worthy  and  an 
estimable  man.  I  will  remind  him  that  to  my  mother's  care  he 
owes  the  dearest  treasure  and  comfort  of  his  life ;  and  I  will 
ask  him  if  it  is  a  just  retribution  to  make  that  mother  child- 
less. Let  me  but  know  where  to  find  him,  Alice,  and  you 
shall  soon  hear  if  I  have  feared  to  plead  my  cause  with 
him.' 

'  Alas ! '  answei'ed  Alice,  '  you  well  know  my  uncertainty  as 
to  my  dear  father's  residence.  How  often  has  it  been  my 
earnest  request  to  him  that  he  would  let  me  share  his  solitary 
abode  or  his  obscure  wanderings !  But  the  short  and  infre- 
quent visits  which  he  makes  to  this  house  are  all  that  he  per- 
mits me  of  his  society.  Something  I  might  surely  do,  however 
little,  to  alleviate  the  melancholy  by  which  he  is  oppressed.' 

'Something  we  might  both  do,'  said  Peveril.  *How  will- 
ingly would  I  aid  you  in  so  pleasing  a  taak  1  All  old  griefs 
should  be  forgotten — all  old  friendships  revived.  My  father's 
prejudices  are  those  of  an  Englishman — strong,  indeed,  but 
not  insurmountable  by  reason.  Tell  me,  then,  where  Major 
Bridgenorth  is,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  or  let  me  but  know 
by  what  address  your  letters  reach  him,  and  I  will  forthwith 
essay  to  discover  his  dwelling.' 

'Do  not  attempt  it,  I  charge  you,'  said  Alice.  'He  is 
already  a  man  of  sorrows ;  and  what  would  he  think  were  I 
capable  of  entertaining  a  suit  so  likely  to  add  to  them )  Bo- 
sides,  I  could  not  teU  you  if  I  would  where  he  is  now  to  be 
found.  My  letters  reach  him  from  time  to  time  by  means  of 
my  aunt  Christian ;  but  of  his  address  I  am  entirely  ignorant.' 

'Then,  by  Heaven,'  answered  Julian,  'I  will  watch  his 
arrival  in  this  island  and  in  this  house ;  and  ere  he  has  locked 
thee  in  his  arms  he  shall  answer  to  me  on  the  subject  of  my 
suit.' 

'Then  demand  that  answer  now,'  said  a  voice  from  with- 
out the  door,  which  was  at  the  same  time  slowly  opened — 
'demand  that  answer  now,  for  here  stands  Ralph  Bridge- 
north.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  entered  the  apartment  with  his  usual  slow 
and  sedate  step,  raised  his  flapped  and  steeple-crowned  hat  from 
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Ml  brows,  and,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  eyed  alter- 
nately his  daughter  and  Julian  PoTeiil  with  a  fixed  and  pene- 
trating glance. 

'  Father ! '  said  Alioe,  utterly  astonished,  and  terrified 
/  besides,  by  his  sudden  appearanoe  at  such  a  conjuncture — 
/   '  father,  I  am  not  to  blame.' 

'  Of  that  anon,  Alice,'  said  Bridgmiorth ;  '  meantime,  retire 
to  your  apartment  I  have  that  to  say  to  this  youth  which 
will  not  endure  your  presence.' 

'Indeed — ^indeed,  father,'  said  Alice,  alarmed  at  what  she 
supposed  these  words  indicated,  'Julian  is  as  little  to  be  blamed 
as  I !  It  was  chanoe — ^it  was  fcvtune,  whidi  caused  our  meeting 
together.'  Then  suddenly  rushing  forward,  she  threw  her 
arms  around  her  father,  saying,  'O  do  him  no  injuiy;  he 
meant  me  no  wrong !  Father,  you  were  wont  to  be  a  man  of 
reason  and  of  religious  peace.' 

'And  wherefore  should  I  not  be  so  now,  Alice?'  said 
Bridgenorth,  raising  his  daughter  from  the  ground,  on  which 
she  had  almost  sunk  in  the  earnestness  of  her  supplication. 
'Dost  thou  know  aught,  maiden,  which  should  inflame  my 
anger  against  this  young  man  more  than  reason  or  religicm 
may  bridle  f  Go — go  to  thy  chamber.  Compose  thine  own 
passions ;  learn  to  rule  these,  and  leave  it  to  me  to  deal  with 
this  stubborn  young  man.' 

Alice  arose,  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd,  retired 
slowly  from  the  apartment.  Julian  followed  her  steps  with 
his  eyes  till  the  last  wave  of  her  garment  was  visible  at  the 
olodng  door ;  then  turned  his  looks  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  and 
then  sunk  them  on  the  ground.  The  major  continued  to 
regard  him  in  profound  silence ;  his  looks  were  melancholy  and 
even  austere ;  but  there  was  nothing  which  indicated  either 
fetation  or  keen  resentment.  He  motioned  to  Julian  to  take 
a  seat,  and  assumed  one  himself ;  alter  which  he  opened  the 
conversation  in  the  following  manner : — 

'  Yon  seemed  but  now,  young  gentleman,  anxious  to  leam 
where  I  was  to  be  found.  Such  I  at  least  conjectured  from  the 
few  expressions  wbich  I  chanced  to  overhear ;  for  I  made  bold, 
though  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  code  of  modem  courtesy,  to 
listen  a  moment  or  two  in  order  to  gather  upon  what  subject 
so  young  a  man  as  you  entertained  so  young  a  woman  as  AJice 
in  a  private  interview.' 

'  I  trusty  sir,'  said  Julian,  rallying  spirits  in  what  he  felt  to 
be  a  case  of  extremity,  'you  have  heard  nothing  on  my  part 
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which  has  given  ofience  to  a  gentleman  whom,  though  unknown, 
I  am  bound  to  respeot  so  highly.' 

*  On  the  oontrary,'  said  Bridgenorth,  with  the  same  fonnal 
grayity, '  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  your  business  is,  or  appears 
to  be,  with  me,  rather  than  with  my  daughter.  I  only  think 
you  had  done  better  to  have  entrusted  it  to  me  in  t^e  first 
instance,  as  my  sole  ooncem.' 

The  utmost  sharpness  of  attention  which  Julian  applied  could 
not  discover  if  Bridgenorth  spoke  seriously  or  ironicaJly  to  the 
above  purpose.  He  was,  however,  quick-witted  beyond  his 
experience,  and  was  internally  determined  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover something  of  the  character  and  the  temper  of  him  with 
whom  he  spoke.  For  that  purpose,  regulating  his  reply  in  the 
same  tone  with  Bridgenorth's  observation,  he  said  that,  not 
having  the  advantage  to  know  his  place  of  residence^  he  bad 
applied  for  information  to  his  daughter. 

'  Who  is  now  known  to  you  for  the  first  time  9 '  said  Bridge- 
north.     '  Am  I  so  to  understand  you  1  * 

'  By  no  means,'  answered  Julian,  looking  down ;  *  I  have  been 
known  to  your  daughter  for  many  years ;  and  what  I  wished 
to  say  respects  both  her  happiness  and  my  own.' 

'  I  must  imderstand  you,'  said  Bridgenorth,  *  even  as  carnal 
men  understand  each  other  on  the  mattars  of  this  worid*  You 
are  attached  to  my  daughter  by  the  cards  of  love ;  I  have  long 
known  this.' 

'You,  Master  Bridgenorth?'  exdaimed  Peveril — ^you  have 
long  known  it  f ' 

'Yes,  young  man.  Think  you  that,  as  the  father  of  an 
only  child,  I  could  have  suffered  Alice  Bridgenorth — ^the  only 
living  pledge  of  her  who  is  now  an  angel  in  Heaven — to  have 
remained  in  this  seclusion  without  the  surest  knowledge  <^  all 
her  material  actions  9  I  have,  in  person,  seen  more  both  of  her 
and  of  you  than  you  could  be  aware  of ;  and  when  absent  in 
the  body,  I  had  the  means  of  maintaining  the  same  superin- 
tendence. Young  man,  they  say  that  such  love  as  you  enter- 
tain for  my  daughter  teaches  much  subtilty ;  but  believe  not 
that  it  can  overreach  the  affection  which  a  widowed  father  bears 
to  an  only  child.' 

'  If,'  said  Julian,  his  heart  beating  thick  and  joyfully — '  if 
you  have  known  this  intercourse  so  long,  may  I  not  hope  that 
it  has  not  met  your  disapprobation  1 ' 

The  major  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  answered,  'In 
some  respects,  certainly  not.    Had  it  done  so — ^had  there  seemed 
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axight  on  your  side  or  on  my  daughter's  to  have  rendered  your 
Yiffits  here  dangerous  to  her  or  displeasing  to  me — she  had  not 
been  long  the  inhabitant  of  this  solitude,  or  of  this  island.  But 
be  not  so  hasty  as  to  presume  that  all  which  you  may  desire 
in  this  matter  can  be  either  easily  or  speedily  aooomplished.' 

'  I  foresee,  indeed,  difficulties,'  answered  Julian ;  <  but,  with 
your  kind  acquiescence^  they  are  such  as  I  trust  to  remove. 
My  fthther  is  generous ;  my  mother  is  candid  and  liberal.  They 
loTcd  you  once;  I  trust  they  will  love  you  again.  I  will  be 
the  mediator  betwixt  you ;  peace  and  hann<Hiy  shall  once  more 
inhabit  our  neighbourhood,  and * 

Bridgenorth  interrupted  him  with  a  grim  smile ;  for  such  it 
seemed,  as  it  passed  over  a  face  of  deep  melandioly.  'My 
daughter  well  said,  but  short  while  past,  that  you  were  a 
dreamer  of  dreams — an  architect  of  pluis  and  hopes  fantastic 
as  the  visions  of  the  night.  It  is  a  great  thing  you  ask  of  me — 
the  hand  of  my  only  child — ^the  sum  of  my  worldly  substance, 
though  that  is  but  dross  in  comparison.  You  ask  the  key  of 
the  only  fountain  from  which  I  may  yet  hope  to  drink  one 
pleasant  draught ;  you  ask  to  be  the  sole  and  absolute  keeper 
of  my  earthly  happiness;  and  what  have  you  offered,  or 
what  have  you  to  offer,  in  return  of  the  surrender  you  require 
of  meT 

'I  am  but  too  sensible,'  said  Peveril,  abashed  at  his  own 
hasty  conclusions,  'how  difficult  it  may  be.' 

'Nay,  but  interrupt  me  not,'  repHed  Bridgenorth,  'till  I 
show  you  the  amount  of  what  you  ofifer  me  in  exchange  for  a 
boon  which,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value^  is  earnestly 
desired  by  you,  and  comprehends  all  that  is  valuable  on  earth 
which  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  bestow.  You  may  have  heard 
that  in  the  late  times  I  was  the  antagonist  of  your  father's 
principles  and  his  profane  faction,  but  not  the  enemy  of  his 
person.' 

'I  have  ever  heard,'  replied  Julian,  'much  the  contrary; 
and  it  was  but  now  that  I  reminded  you  that  you  had  been  his 
friend.' 

'Ay.  When  he  was  in  affliction  and  I  in  prosperity,  I  was 
neither  unwUling  nor  altogether  unable  to  show  myself  such. 
Well,  the  tables  are  turned — the  times  are  changed.  A  peace- 
ful and  unoffending  man  might  have  expected  from  a  neighbour, 
now  powerful  in  his  turn,  such  protection,  when  walking  in  the 
paths  of  the  law,  as  all  men,  subjects  of  the  same  realm,  have 
a  right  to  expect  even  from  perfect  strangers.    What  chances  H 
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I  pursue,  with  the  warrant  of  the  king  and  law,  a  murderess^ 
bearing  on  her  hand  the  blood  of  my  near  connexion,  and  I  had, 
in  such  a  case,  a  right  to  call  on  every  liege  subject  to  render 
assifitanoe  to  the  execution.  My  late  friendly  neighbour,  bound, 
as  a  man  and  a  magistrate,  to  give  ready  assistanoe  to  a  legal 
action — Abound,  as  a  grateful  and  obliged  friend,  to  respect  my 
rights  and  my  person — ^thrusts  himself  betwixt  me — ^me,  the 
avenger  of  blood — and  my  lawful  captive;  beats  me  to  the 
earth,  at  onoe  endangering  my  life,  and,  in  mere  human 
eyes,  sullying  mine  honour;  and,  under  his  protection,  the 
Midianitish  woman  reaches,  like  a  sea-eagle,  the  nest  which 
she  hath  made  in  the  wave-surrounded  rocks,  and  remains 
there  till  gold,  duly  administered  at  court,  wipes  out  all 
memory  of  her  crime,  and  baffles  the  vengeance  due  to  the 
memory  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  men.  But^'  he  added, 
apostrophising  the  portrait  of  Christian,  'thou  art  not  yet 
forgotten,  my  fair-haired  William !  The  vengeance  which  dogs 
thy  murderers  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure  ! ' 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  which  Julian  Peveril, 
willing  to  hear  to  what  conclusion  Major  Bridgenorth  was 
finally  to  arrive,  did  not  care  to  interrupt.  Accordingly,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  latter  proceeded.  '  These  things,'  he  said,  '  I 
recall  not  in  bitterness,  so  far  as  they  are  personal  to  me — I 
recall  them  not  in  spite  of  heart,  though  they  have  been  the 
ideaDB  of  bankUng  me  from  my  placed  imdence,  where  my 
fathers  dwelt,  and  where  my  earthly  comforts  lie  interred. 
But  the  public  cause  sets  farther  strife  betwixt  your  father  and 
me.  Who  so  active  as  he  to  execute  the  fatal  edict  of  black  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  when  so  many  hundreds  of  Gospel-preachers 
were  expelled  from  house  and  home — from  hearth  and  altar — 
from  church  and  parish,  to  make  room  for  belly-gods  and 
thieves  1  Who,  when  a  devoted  few  of  the  Lord's  people  were 
tmited  to  lift  the  fallen  standard,  and  once  more  advance  the 
good  cause,  was  the  readiest  to  break  their  purpose — to  search 
for,  persecute,  and  apprehend  them  9  Whose  breath  did  I  feel 
warm  on  my  neck,  whose  naked  sword  was  thrust  within  a 
foot  of  my  body,  whilst  I  lurked  darkling,  like  a  thief  in  con- 
cealment, in  the  house  of  my  fathers  1  It  was  Geofirey  Peveril's 
— it  was  your  father's !  What  can  you  answer  to  all  this,  or 
how  can  you  reconcile  it  with  your  present  wishes  1 ' 

Julian,  in  reply,  could  only  remark,  ^That  these  injuries 
had  been  of  long  standing ;  that  they  had  been  done  in  heat  of 
times  and  heat  of  temper,  and  that  Master  Bridgenorth,  in 
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Christian  kindnese,  should  not  entertain  a  keen  resentment  of 
them,  when  a  door  was  open  for  reconciliation.' 

'Peace,  yonng  man/  said  Bridgenorth,  'thou  speakest  of 
thou  knowest  not  what.  To  forgive  our  human  wrongs  is 
Christian-like  and  commendable ;  but  we  have  no  commission 
to  forgive  those  which  have  been  done  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  of  liberty ;  we  have  no  right  to  giant  immunity,  or  to 
shake  hands  with  those  who  have  poured  forth  the  blood  of 
our  brethren.'  He  looked  at  the  picture  of  Christian,  and  was 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  he  feared  to  give  too  violent 
way  to  his  own  impetuosity,  and  resumed  the  discourse  in  a 
milder  tone. 

'  These  things  I  point  out  to  you,  Julian,  that  I  may  show 
you  how  impossible,  in  the  eyes  ol  a  merely  worldly  man,  wotdd 
be  the  imion  which  you  are  desirous  of.  But  Heaven  hath  at 
times  op^ied  a  door,  where  man  beholds  no  means  of  issue. 
Julian,  your  mother,  for  one  to  whom  the  truth  is  unknown, 
is,  after  the  fashion  of  the  world,  one  of  the  best  and  one  of 
the  wisest  of  women ;  and  Providence,  which  gave  her  so  fair 
a  form,  and  tenanted  that  form  with  a  mind  as  pure  as  the 
original  frailty  of  our  vile  nature  will  permit,  means  not,  I 
trust,  that  she  shall  continue  to  the  end  to  be  a  vessel  of  wrath 
and  perdition.  Of  your  father  I  say  nothing — ^he  is  what  the 
times  and  example  of  others,  and  the  counsels  of  his  lordly 
priest,  have  made  him ;  and  of  him,  once  more,  I  say  nothing, 
save  that  I  have  power  over  him,  which  ere  now  he  might 
have  felt,  but  that  there  is  one  within  his  chambers  who  might 
have  suffered  in  his  suffering.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  root  up  your 
ancient  family.  If  I  prize  not  your  boast  of  family  honours 
and  pedigree,  I  would  not  willingly  destroy  them ;  more  than 
I  would  pull  down  a  moss-grown  tower,  or  hew  to  the  ground 
an  ancient  oak,  save  for  the  straightening  of  the  conmion  path, 
and  the  advantage  of  the  public.  I  have,  therefore,  no  resent- 
ment against  the  humbled  house  of  Peveril — nay,  I  have  regard 
to  it  in  its  depression.' 

He  here  made  a  second  pause,  as  if  he  expected  Julian  to 
say  something.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which 
the  young  man  had  pressed  his  suit,  he  was  too  much  trained 
in  ideas  of  the  importance  of  his  family,  and  in  the  better 
habit  of  respect  for  his  parents,  to  hear,  without  displeasure, 
some  part  of  Bridgenorth's  discourse. 

'The  house  of  Peveril,'  he  replied,  'was  never  humbled.' 

'  Had  you  said  the  sons  of  that  house  had  never  been  humhUy 
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answered  Bridgenorth,  'you  would  have  come  nearer  the  taruth. 
Are  you  not  humbled)  Live  you  not  here,  the  lackey  of  a 
haughty  woman,  the  play-oompanion  of  an  empty  youth  1  If 
you  leaye  this  isle  and  go  to  the  court  of  Kngland,  see  what 
regard  will  there  be  paid  to  the  old  pedigree  that  deduces  your 
descent  from  kings  and  conquerors.  A  sourril  or  obscene  jeBt» 
an  impudent  carriage,  a  laced  cloak,  a  handful  of  gold,  and  the 
readiness  to  wager  it  on  a  card  or  a  die,  will  better  advance 
you  at  the  court  of  Charles  than  your  father's  andent  name^ 
and  slavish  devotion  of  blood  and  fortune  to  the  cause  of  hU 
father.' 

'  That  is,  indeed,  but  too  probable,'  said  Peveril ;  '  but  the 
court  shall  be  no  element  of  mine.  I  will  live  like  my 
fathers,  among  my  people,  care  for  their  comfortSi  decide  their 
differences ' 

*  Build  Maypoles,  and  dance  around  them,'  said  Bridgenorth, 
with  another  of  those  grim  smiles  which  paased  over  his  features 
like  the  light  of  a  sexton's  torch,  as  it  glares  and  is  reflected 
by  the  window  of  the  church,  when  he  comes  from  locking  a 
funeral  vault.  '  No,  Julian,  these  are  not  times  in  which,  by 
the  dreaming  drudgery  of  a  country  magistrate  and  the  petty 
cares  of  a  country  proprietor,  a  man  can  serve  his  unhappy 
country.  There  are  mighty  designs  afloat^  and  men  are  called 
to  make  their  choice  betwixt  Grod  and  Baal.  The  ancient  super- 
stition— the  abomination  of  our  fathers — ^is  raising  its  head 
and  flinging  abroad  its  snares,  under  the  protection  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth ;  but  she  raises  not  her  head  unmarked  or 
unwatched:  the  true  English  hearts  are  as  thousands  which 
wait  but  a  signal  to  arise  as  one  man,  and  show  the  kings  of 
the  earth  that  they  have  combined  in  vain!  We  will  cast 
their  cords  from  us ;  the  cup  of  their  abominations  we  will  not 
taste.' 

'  You  speak  in  darkness,  Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  Peveril. 
'Knowing  so  much  of  me,  you  may,  perhaps,  also  be  aware 
that  I  at  least  have  seen  too  much  of  the  delusions  of  Home 
to  desire  that  they  should  be  propagated  at  home.' 

'  Else,  wherefore  do  I  speak  to  thee  friendly  and  so  free  f ' 
said  Bridgenorth.  'Do  I  not  know  with  what  readiness  of 
early  wit  you  baffled  the  wily  attempts  of  the  woman's  priest 
to  seduce  thee  from  the  Protestant  faith)  Do  I  not  know 
how  thou  wast  beset  when  abroad,  and  that  thou  didst  both 
hold  thine  own  faith  and  secure  the  wavering  belief  of  thy 
friend)    Said  I  not,  "This  was  done  like  the  son  of  Maigaret 
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Peveril "  1  Said  I  not,  "  He  holdeth,  as  yet^  but  the  dead  letter ; 
but  the  seed  which  is  sown  shall  one  day  sprout  and  quicken  "  t 
Enough,  howcTer,  of  this.  For  to-day  this  is  thy  habitation. 
I  will  see  in  thee  neither  the  servant  of  that  daughter  of 
Eshbaal  nor  the  son  of  him  who  pursued  my  life  and  blemished 
my  honours;  but  thou  shalt  be  to  me,  for  this  day,  as  the 
cluld  of  her  without  whom  my  house  had  been  extinct.' 

So  saying,  he  stretched  out  his  thin,  bony  hand  and  grasped 
that  of  Julism  PeTcril ;  but  there  was  such  a  look  of  mourning 
in  his  welcome  that,  whatever  delight  the  youth  anticipated 
spending  so  long  a  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alice  Bridge- 
north,  perhaps  in  her  society,  or  however  strongly  he  felt  the 
prudence  of  conciliating  her  father's  good-will,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  as  if  his  heart  was  chilled  in  his  company. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

This  day  at  least  is  friendship's ;  on  the  morrow 
Let  strife  come  an  she  will. 

OrwAT. 

Dbborah  Dbbbitch,  summoned  bj  her  master,  now  made  her 
appearance,  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  great  mental  trouble.  ^It  was  not  my  faulty  Major 
Bridgenorth,'  she  said ;  ^  how  could  I  help  it  t  like  will  to  like 
— ^the  boy  would  come — the  girl  would  see  him.' 

'  Peace,  foolish  woman,'  said  Bridgenorth,  '  and  hear  what  I 
have  got  to  say.' 

'I  know  what  your  honour  has  to  say  well  enough,'  said 
Deborah.  'Service,  I  wot,  is  no  inheritance  nowadays — some 
are  wiser  than  other  some — ^if  I  had  not  been  wheedled  away 
from  Martindale,  I  might  have  had  a  house  of  mine  own  by 
this  time.' 

*  Peace,  idiot ! '  said  Bridgenorth ;  but  so  intent  was  Deborah 
on  her  vindication,  that  he  could  but  thrust  the  interjection, 
as  it  were  edgewise,  between  her  exclamations,  which  followed 
as  thick  as  is  usual  in  cases  where  folk  endeavour  to  avert 
deserved  censure  by  a  clamorous  justification  ere  the  chaige 
be  brought. 

'  No  wonder  she  was  cheated,'  she  said,  '  out  of  sight  of  her 
own  interest)  when  it  was  to  wait  on  pretty  Miss  Alice.  All 
your  honour's  gold  should  never  have  tempted  me,  but  that  I 
knew  she  was  but  a  dead  castaway,  poor  innocent,  if  she  were 
taken  away  from  my  lady  or  me.  And  so  this  is  the  end  on't ! 
— up  early  and  down  late,  and  this  is  all  my  thanks !  But 
your  honour  had  better  take  care  what  you  do ;  she  has  the 
short  cough  yet  sometimes,  and  should  take  physic,  spring 
and  faU.' 

'  Peace,  chattering  fool ! '  said  her  master,  so  soon  as  her 
failing  breath  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  strike  in ;  '  thinkest 
thou  I  knew  not  of  this  young  gentleman's  visits  to  the  Black 
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Fort,  and  that,  if  they  had  displeaaed  me,  I  would  not  hare 
known  how  to  Btop  themT 

*  Did  I  know  that  your  honour  knew  of  his  visits !'  exclaimed 
Deborah,  in  a  triumphant  tone — ^for,  like  most  of  her  condition, 
she  never  sought  farther  for  her  defence  than  a  lie,  however 
inconsistent  and  improbable — *did  I  know  that  your  honour 
knew  of  itf  Why,  how  should  I  have  permitted  his  visits 
else  f  I  wonder  what  your  honour  takes  me  for !  Had  I  not 
been  sure  it  was  the  thing  in  this  world  that  your  hbnour  most 
desired,  would  I  have  presumed  to  lend  it  a  hand  forward  f  I 
trust  I  know  my  duty  better.  Hear  if  I  ever  asked  another 
youngster  into  the  house,  save  himself,  for  I  knew  your  honour 
was  wise,  and  quarrels  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  love  begins 
where  hatred  ends ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  look  as  if  they  were 
bom  one  for  the  other;  and  then  the  estates  of  Moultrassie 
and  Martindale  suit  each  other  like  sheath  and  knife.' 

'  Parrot  of  a  woman,  hold  your  tongue ! '  said  Bridgenorth, 
his  patience  almost  completely  exhausted;  'or,  if  ^ou  will 
pnte,  let  it  be  to  your  playfellows  in  the  kitdien,  and  bid 
them  get  ready  some  dinner  presently,  for  Master  Peveiil  is 
far  from  h<»ne.' 

'That  I  will,  and  with  all  my  heart,'  said  Deborah ;  'and  if 
there  are  a  pair  of  fatter  fowls  in  Man  than  shall  clap  their 
wings  on  the  tablb  presently,  your  honour  shall  call  me  goose 
as  well  as  parrot.'    She  then  left  the  apartment. 

'  It  is  to  such  a  woman  as  that,'  said  Bridgenorth,  looking 
after  her  significantly,  '  that  you  conceived  me  to  have  aban- 
doned the  charge  of  my  only  child  f  But  enough  of  this 
subject ;  we  will  walk  abroad,  if  you  will,  while  she  is  engaged 
in  a  province  fitter  for  her  miderBtanding.' 

So  saying,  he  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  Julian  Peveril, 
and  they  were  soon  walking  side  by  side,  as  if  they  had  been 
old  acquaintances. 

It  may  have  happened  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  it  has 
done  to  ourselves,  to  be  thrown  by  accident  into  society  with 
some  individual  whose  claims  to  what  is  called  a  serious  character 
stand  considerably  higher  than  our  own,  and  with  whom,  there- 
fore, we  have  conceived  ourselves  likely  to  spend  our  time  in 
a  Yerv  stiff  and  constrained  manner;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  destined  companion  may  have  apprehended  some  disgust 
from  the  supposed  levity  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  a  disposition 
80  difiSarent  from  his  own.  Now,  it  has  frequently  happened 
that,  when  we,  with  that  urbanity  and  good-humour  which  is 
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our  principal  oharaoteristio,  have  aooommodated  ounelf  to  our 
companion,  bj  throwing  as  much  aeriouBness  into  our  oonyeisa- 
tion  as  our  habits  will  admits  he,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  bj 
our  liberal  example,  hath  divested  his  manners  of  a  part  of  their 
austerity ;  and  our  conversation  has,  in  consequence,  been  of 
that  pleasant  texture,  betwixt  the  useful  and  agreeable,  which 
best  resembles  '  the  fairy-web  of  night  and  day,'  usually  called 
in  prose  the  twilight.  It  is  probable  both  parties  may,  on  such 
occasions,  have  been  the  better  for  their  encounter,  even  if  it 
went  no  farther  than  to  establish  for  the  time  a  community  of 
feeling  between  men  who,  separated  more  perhaps  by  temper 
than  by  principle^  are  too  apt  to  charge  each  other  with  profane 
MTolity  on  the  one  hand  or  fimaticimn  on  Ae  other. 

It  fared  thus  in  Peveril's  walk  with  Bridgenorth,  aod  in  the 
conversation  which  he  held  with  him. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  subject  on  which  he  had  already 
spoken,  Major  Bridgenorth  turned  his  conversation  chiefly  on 
foreign  *  travel,  and  on  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in  distant 
countries,  and  which  he  appeared  to  have  marked  with  a 
curious  and  observant  eye.  This  discourse  made  the  time  fly 
light  away ;  for,  although  the  anecdotes  and  observations  thus 
conununicated  were  all  tinged  with  the  serious  and  almost 
gloomy  spirit  of  the  narrator,  they  yet  contained  traits  of 
interest  and  of  wonder,  such  as  are  usually  captivating  to  a 
youthful  ear,  and  were  particularly  so  to  Julian,  who  had  in  his 
disposition  some  cast  of  the  romantic  and  adventurous. 

It  appeared  that  Bridgenorth  knew  the  south  of  France,  and 
could  tell  many  stories  of  the  French  Huguenots,  who  alroady 
began  to  sustain  those  vexations  which  a  few  years  afterwards 
were  summed  up  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nants. 
He  had  even  been  in  Hungary,  for  he  spoke  as  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  several  of  the  heads  of  iiie  great 
Protestant  insurrection,  which  at  this  time  had  taken  place 
under  the  celebrated  Tekeli ;  and  laid  down  solid  reasons  why 
they  were  entitled  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Great  Turk, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  talked  also  of 
Savoy,  where  those  of  the  Reformed  religion  still  sufiered  a  cruel 
persecution ;  and  he  mentioned,  with  a  swelling  spirit^  the  pro- 
tection which  Oliver  had  afibrded  to  the  oppressed  Protestant 
churches;  'therein  showing  himself,'  he  added,  'more  fit  to 
wield  the  supreme  power  l^an  those  who,  claiming  it  by  right 
of  inheritance,  use  it  only  for  their  own  vain  and  voluptuous 
pursuits.' 
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'  I  did  not  eizpect,'  said  Peveril,  modeetlj,  *  to  haTe  heard 
Oliyer^B  panegyrio  from  yon,  Master  Bridgenorth.' 

'  I  did  not  panegyrise  him,'  answered  Bridgenorth ;  *  I  speak 
but  tnith  of  that  extraordinary  man,  now  being  d^,  whom, 
when  alive,  I  feared  not  to  wiUistand  to  his  faoe.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  present  unhappy  King  if  he  make  us  look  baok 
with  regret  to  the  days  when  the  nation  was  respected  abroad, 
and  when  devotion  and  sobriety  were  practised  at  home.  But 
I  mean  not  to  vex  your  spirit  by  controyersy.  You  have  lived 
amongst  those  who  find  it  more  easy  and  more  pleasant  to  be 
the  pensionerB  of  Fiance  than  her  controllers;  to  spend  the 
money  which  she  doles  out  to  themselTes  than  to  check  the 
tyranny  with  which  she  oppresses  our  poor  brethren  of  the 
religion.  When  the  scales  shall  fall  from  thine  eyes,  all  this 
thou  shalt  see;  and  seeing,  shalt  learn  to  detest  and  de- 
spise it.' 

By  this  time  they  had  completed  their  walk,  and  were 
returned  to  the  Black  Fort  by  a  different  path  from  that  which 
had  led  them  up  the  valley.  The  exercise  and  the  general  tone 
of  conversation  had  removed,  in  some  degree^  the  shyness  and 
embarrassment  which  Peveril  originally  felt  in  Bridgenorth's 
presence,  and  which  the  tenor  of  his  first  remarks  had  rather 
increased  than  diminished.  Deborah's  promised  banquet  was 
soon  on  the  board ;  and  in  simplicity,  as  well  as  neatness  and 
good  order,  answered  the  character  ^e  had  claimed  for  it.  In 
one  respect  alone  there  seemed  some  inconsistency,  perhaps  a 
little  affectation.  Most  of  the  dishes  were  of  silver,  and  the  plates 
were  of  the  same  metal ;  instead  of  the  trenchers  and  pewter 
which  Peveril  had  usually  seen  employed  on  similar  occasions 
at  the  Black  Fort. 

Presently,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  walks  in  a  pleasant 
dream  from  which  he  fears  to  awake,  and  whose  delight  is 
mingled  with  wonder  and  with  uncertainty,  Julian  Peveril  found 
himself  seated  between  Alice  Bridgnorth  and  her  father — ^the 
being  he  most  loved  on  earth,  and  the  person  whom  he  had 
ever  considered  as  the  great  obstacle  to  their  intercourse !  The 
confusion  of  his  mind  was  such,  that  he  could  scarcely  replv 
to  the  importunate  civilities  of  Dame  Deborah,  who,  seated  wim 
them  at  table  in  her  quality  of  govemante,  now  dispensed  the 
good  things  which  had  been  prepared  under  her  own  eye. 

As  for  Alice,  she  seemed  to  have  formed  a  resolution  to 
play  the  mute ;  for  she  answered  not,  excepting  briefly,  to  the 
questions  of  Dame  Debbitch ;  nay,  even  when  her  father,  which 
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happened  onoe  or  twioe,  attempted  to  bring  her  forward  in  the 
eonversation,  she  made  no  fardier  reply  than  rsBpeot  for  him 
rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

Upon  Bridgenorth  himself,  then,  devolTed  the  task  of  enter- 
taining the  company ;  and,  contrary  to  his  ordinary  habits,  he 
did  not  seem  to  shrink  from  it.  His  discourse  was  not  only 
easy,  but  almost  cheerful,  though  ever  and  anon  crossed  by 
some  expressions  indicatiTC  of  natural  and  habitual  melancholy, 
or  prophetic  of  future  misfortune  and  woe.  Flashes  of  en- 
thusiasm, too,  shot  along  his  conversation,  gleaming  like  the 
sheet-lightning  of  an  autumn  eve,  which  throws  a  strong,  though 
momentary,  illumination  across  the  sober  twOight,  and  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  which,  touched  by  it,  assume  a  wilder  and 
more  striking  character.  In  general,  however,  Bridgenorth's 
remarks  were  plain  and  sensible ;  and  as  he  aimed  at  no  graces 
of  language,  any  ornament  which  they  received  arose  out  of  the 
interest  with  which  they  were  impressed  on  his  hearers.  For 
example,  when  Deborah,  in  the  pride  and  vulgarity  of  her  heart, 
called  Julian's  attention  to  the  plate  from  which  they  had  been 
eating,  Bridgenorth  seemed  to  think  an  apology  necessary  for 
such  superfluous  expense. 

'  It  was  a  symptom,'  he  said,  '  of  approaching  danger,  when 
such  men,  as  were  not  usually  influenced  by  the  vanities  of 
life,  employed  much  money  in  ornaments  composed  of  the 
^J  precious  metals.     It  was  a  sign  that  the  merchant  could  not 

obtain  a  profit  for  the  capital,  which,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
he  invested  in  this  inert  form.  It  was  a  proof  that  the  noble- 
men or  gentlemen  feared  the  rapacity  of  power,  when  they  put 
their  wealth  into  forms  the  most  portable  and  the  most  capable 
of  being  hidden ;  and  it  showed  the  uncertainty  of  credit,  when 
a  man  of  judgment  preferred  the  actual  possession  of  a  mass  of 
silver  to  the  convenience  of  a  goldsmith's  or  a  banker's  receipt. 
While  a  shadow  of  liberty  remained,'  he  said,  *  domestic  rights 
were  last  invaded;  and,  therefore,  men  disposed  upon  their 
cupboards  and  tables  the  wealth  which  in  these  places  would 
remain  longest,  though  not  perhaps  finally,  sacred  from  the 
grasp  of  a  tyrannical  government.  But  let  there  be  a  demand 
for  capital  to  support  a  profitable  commerce,  and  the  mass  is  at 
once  consigned  to  the  furnace,  and,  ceasing  to  be  a  vain  and 
cumbrous  ornament  of  the  banquet,  becomes  a  potent  and 
active  agent  for  furthering  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtiy.' 

'  In  war,  too,'  said  Peveril,  ^  plate  has  been  found  a  ready 
resource.' 
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'Bat  too  muoh  bo,'  answered  Bridgenorth.  'In  the  late 
times,  the  plate  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  with  that  of  the 
colleges,  and  the  sale  of  the  crown  jewels,  enabled  the  King  to 
make  his  unhappy  stand,  which  preyented  matters  returning 
to  a  state  of  peace  and  good  order,  until  the  sword  had  attained 
an  undue  superiority  both  over  King  and  Parliament.' 

He  looked  at  Julian  as  he  spoke,  muoh  as  he  who  proves  a 
horse  offers  acme  object  suddenly  to  his  eyes,  then  watches  to 
see  if  he  starts  or  blenches  from  it.  But  Julian's  thoughts  were 
too  much  bent  on  other  topics  to  manifest  any  alarm.  His 
answer  referred  to  a  previous  part  of  Bridgenorth's  discourse, 
and  was  not  returned  till  after  a  brief  pause.  *  War,  then,'  he 
said — 'war,  the  grand  impoverisher,  is  also  a  creator  of  the 
wealth  which  it  wastes  and  devours  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Bridgenorth,  '  even  as  the  sluice  brings  into 
action  l^e  sleeping  waters  of  the  lake^  which  it  finally  drains. 
Necessity  invents  arts  and  discovers  means ;  and  what  necesr 
sity  is  sterner  than  that  of  civil  war)    Therefore,  even  war  is     y 
not  in  itself  umnized  evil,  being  the  creator  of  impulses  and  ^ 
energies  which  could  not  otherwise  have  existed  in  society.' 

'Men  should  go  to  war,  then,'  said  Peveril,  'that  they  may 
send  their  silver  plate  to  the  mint^  and  eat  from  pewter  dishes 
and  wooden  platters  ? ' 

'  Not  so,  my  son,'  said  Bridgenorth.  Then  checking  him- 
self, as  he  observed  the  deep  crimson  on  Julian's  cheek  and  brow,  ^ 
he  added,  'I  crave  your  pardon  for  such  familiarity;  but  I 
meant  not  to  limit  what  I  said  even  now  to  such  trifling  conse- 
quences, although  it  may  be  something  salutary  to  tear  men 
from  their  pomps  and  luxuries,  and  teach  those  to  be  Bomans 
who  would  otherwise  be  Sybarites.  But  I  would  say,  that 
times  of  public  danger,  as  they  call  into  circulation  the  miser's 
hoard  and  the  proud  man's  bullion,  and  so  add  to  the  circu- 
lating wealth  of  the  country,  do  also  call  into  action  many  a 
brave  and  noble  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  lie  torpid,  give 
no  example  to  the  living,  and  bequeath  no  name  to  future  ages. 
Society  knows  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  mental  treasures 
which  slumber  in  her  bosom,  till  necessity  and  opportunity  call 
forth  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  from  the  shades  of  lowly 
life  to  the  parts  they  are  designed  by  Providence  to  perform, 
and  the  stations  which  nature  had  qualified  them  to  hold.  So  ^^ 
rose  Oliver — so  rose  Milton — so  rose  many  another  name  which 
cannot  be  forgotten— even  as  the  tempest  summons  f (Hrth  and 
displays  the  address  of  the  mariner.' 
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'  Tou  speak,'  said  Peveril,  '  as  if  national  calamity  might  be, 
in  some  sort,  an  advantage.' 

'And  if  it  were  not  so,'  replied  Bridgenorth,  Mt  had  not 
existed  in  this  state  of  trial,  where  all  temporal  evil  is  allevi- 
ated by  something  good  in  its  progress  or  result,  and  where 
all  that  is  good  is  close  coupled  with  that  which  is  in  itself 
evil.' 

'  It  must  be  a  noble  sight,'  said  Julian,  '  to  behold  the  slum- 
bering energies  of  a  great  mind  awakened  into  energy,  and  to 
see  it  assume  the  authority  which  is  its  due  over  spirits  more 
meanly  endowed.' 

I  once  witnessed,'  said  Bridgenorth,  '  something  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  as  the  tale  is  brief,  I  will  tell  it  you,  if  you  will : — 

'Amongst  my  wanderings,  the  Transatlantic  settlements 
have  not  escaped  me;  more  especially  the  country  of  New 
^  England,  into  which  our  native  land  has  shaken  from  her  lap, 
as  a  drunkard  flings  from  him  his  treasures,  so  much  that  is 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  of  His  children.  There  thou- 
sands of  our  best  and  most  godly  men — such  whose  righteous- 
ness might  come  between  the  Almighty  and  His  wrath,  and 
prevent  the  ruin  of  cities — are  content  to  be  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert,  rather  encountering  the  unenlightened  savages 
than  stooping  to  extinguish,  under  the  oppression  practised  in 
Britain,  the  light  that  is  within  their  own  minds.  There  I 
remained  for  a  time,  during  the  wars  which  the  colony  main- 
tained with  Philip,  a  great  Indian  chief,  or  sachem,  as  they 
were  called,  who  seemed  a  messenger  sent  from  Satan  to  bu£fet 
them.  His  cruelty  was  great — his  dissimulation  profound ;  and 
the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which  he  maintained  a  destructive 
and  desultory  warfare  inflicted  many  dreadful  calamities  on 
the  settlement.  I  was,  by  chance,  at  a  small  village  in  the 
woods,  more  than  thirty  mUes  from  Boston,  and  in  its  situation 
exceedingly  lonely,  and  surrounded  with  thickets.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  no  idea  of  any  danger  from  the  Indians  at  that 
time,  for  men  trusted  to  the  protection  of  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  who  had  taken  the  field  for  protection  of  the  frontiers, 
and  who  lay,  or  were  supposed  to  lie,  betwixt  the  hamlet  and 
the  enemy's  countiy.  But  they  had  to  do  with  a  foe  whom  the 
devil  himself  had  inspired  at  once  with  cunning  and  cruelty. 
It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning;  when  we  had  assembled  to  take 
sweet  counsel  together  in  the  Lord's  house.  Our  temple  was 
but  constructed  of  wooden  logs ;  but  when  shall  the  chant  of 
trained  hirelings,  or  the  soun^ng  of  tin  and  brass  tubes  amid 
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the  aiflles  of  a  minster,  arise  so  sweetly  to  Heaven  as  did  the 
psahn  in  which  we  united  at  onoe  onr  yoioes  and  our  hearts ! 
An  excellent  worthy,  who  now  sleeps  in  the  Lord,  Nehemiah 
Solsgrace,  long  the  companion  of  my  pilgiimage,  had  just  begun 
to  wrestle  in  prayer,  when  a  woman,  with  disordered  looks  and 
dishevelled  hair,  entered  our  chapel  in  a  distracted  manner, 
screaming  incessantly,  '  The  Indians !  The  Indians ! '  In  that 
land  no  man  dares  separate  himself  from  his  means  of  defence, 
and  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  field,  in  the  ploughed  land  or 
the  forest,  men  keep  beside  them  their  weapons,  as  did  the 
Jews  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  So  we  sallied  forth  with 
our  guns  and  pikes,  and  heard  the  whoop  of  these  incarnate 
devils,  already  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  town,  and  exercising 
their  cruelty  on  the  few  whom  weighty  causes  or  indisposition 
had  withheld  from  public  worship ;  and  it  was  remarked  as  a 
judgment  that,  upon  that  bloody  Sabbath,  Adrian  Hanson,  a 
Dutchman,  a  man  well  enough  disposed  towards  man,  but 
whose  mind  was  altogether  given  to  worldly  gain,  was  shot  and 
scalped  as  he  was  summing  his  weekly  gains  in  his  warehouse. 
In  fine,  there  was  much  damage  done ;  and  although  our  arrival 
and  entrance  into  combat  did  in  some  sort  put  them  back,  yet 
being  surprised  and  confused,  and  having  no  appointed  leader  of 
our  band,  the  devilish  enemy  shot  hard  at  us,  and  had  some 
advantage.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  screams  of  women  and 
children  amid  the  report  of  guns  and  the  whistling  of  bullets, 
mixed  with  the  ferocious  yells  of  these  savages,  which  they  term 
their  waivwhoop.  Several  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village 
were  soon  on  fire ;  and  the  roaring  of  the  flames,  and  crackling  of 
the  great  beams  as  they  biased,  added  to  the  horrible  confusion ; 
while  the  smoke  which  the  wind  drove  against  us  gave  farther 
advantage  to  the  enemy,  who  fought,  as  it  were,  invisible,  and 
under  cover,  whilst  we  fell  fast  by  their  unerring  fire.  In  this 
state  of  confusion,  and  whOe  we  were  about  to  adopt  the  des- 
perate project  of  evacuating  the  village,  and,  placing  the  women 
and  chUdren  in  the  centre,  of  attempting  a  retreat  to  the  nearest 
settlement,  it  pleased  Heaven  to  send  us  unexpected  assistance. 
A  tall  man  of  a  reverend  appearance,  whom  no  one  of  us  had 
ever  seen  before,  suddenly  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  we  hastily 
agitated  the  resolution  of  retreating.  His  garments  were  of  the 
skin  of  the  elk,  and  he  wore  sword  and  carried  gun ;  I  never 
saw  anything  more  august  than  his  features,  overshadowed  by 
locks  of  grey  hair,  which  mingled  with  a  long  beard  of  the  same 
colour.    ''  Men  and  brethren,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  like  that  which 
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tarns  back  the  flighty  "  why  sink  your  hearts  1  and  why  are  you 
thus  disquieted  ?  Fear  ye  that  the  God  we  serve  will  give  you 
up  to  yonder  heathen  dogs  ?  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  see  this 
day  that  there  is  a  captain  in  Israel  1 "  He  uttered  a  few  brief 
but  distinct  orders,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
command ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  appearance,  his 
mien,  his  language^  and  his  presence  of  mind,  that  he  was 
implicitly  obeyed  by  men  who  had  never  seen  him  until  that 
moment.  We  were  hastily  divided,  by  his  orders,  into  two 
bodies ;  one  of  which  maintained  the  defence  of  the  village  with 
more  courage  than  ever,  convinced  that  the  Unknown  was  sent 
by  €rod  to  our  rescue.  At  his  command  they  assumed  the  best 
and  most  sheltered  positions  for  exchanging  their  deadly  fire 
with  the  Indians ;  while,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  stranger 
sallied  from  the  town,  at  the  head  of  the  other  division  of  tibie 
New  England  men,  and,  fetching  a  circuit,  attacked  the  red 
warriors  in  the  rear.  The  surprise,  as  is  usual  amongst  savages, 
had  complete  efifect ;  for  they  doubted  not  that  they  were  as- 
sailed in  their  turn,  and  placed  betwixt  two  hostile  parties  by 
the  return  of  a  detachment  from  the  provincial  army.  The 
heathens  fled  in  confusion,  abandoning  the  half-won  village, 
and  leaving  behind  them  such  a  number  of  their  warriors  that 
the  tribe  hath  never  recovered  its  loss.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  figure  of  our  venerable  leader,  when  our  men,  and  not  they 
only,  but  the  women  and  children  of  the  village,  rescued  from 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knif e,  stood  crowded  around  him, 
yet  scarce  venturing  to  approach  his  person,  and  more  minded, 
perhaps,  to  worship  him  as  a  descended  angel  than  to  thank 
him  as  a  fellow-mortal.  "  Not  unto  me  be  the  glory,"  he  said : 
**  I  am  but  an  implement^  frail  as  yourselves,  in  the  hand  of 
Him  who  is  strong  to  deliver.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  water,  that 
I  may  allay  my  parched  throat,  ere  I  essay  the  task  of  offering 
thanks  where  they  are  most  due."  I  was  nearest  to  him  as  he 
spoke,  and  I  gave  into  his  hand  the  water  he  requested.  At 
that  moment  we  exchanged  glances,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  recognised  a  noble  friend  whom  I  had  long  since  deemed  in 
glory;  but  he  gave  me  no  time  to  speak,  had  speech  been 
prudent.  Sinking  on  his  knees  and  signing  us  to  obey  him,  he 
poured  forth  a  strong  and  energetic  thanksgiving  for  the  turn- 
ing back  of  the  battle,  which,  pronounced  with  a  voice  loud 
and  dear  as  a  war-trumpet,  thiilled  through  the  joints  and 
marrow  of  the  hearers.  I  have  heard  many  an  act  of  devotion 
in  my  life,  had  Heaven  vouchsafed  me  grace  to  profit  by  them ; 
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but  such  a  pre jer  as  this,  uttered  amid  the  dead  and  the  dying, 
with  a  rich  tone  of  mingled  triumph  and  adoration,  was  beyond 
them  aU :  it  was  like  the  song  of  the  inspired  prophetess  who 
dwelt  beneath  the  palm-tree  between  Ramah  and  Bethel.  He 
was  silent ;  and  for  a  brief  space  we  remained  with  our  faces 
bent  to  the  earth,  no  man  daring  to  lift  his  head.  At  length 
we  looked  up,  but  our  deliverer  was  no  longer  amongst  us ; 
nor  was  he  ever  again  seen  in  the  land  which  he  had  rescued.' 

Here  Bridgenorth,  who  had  told  this  singular  story  with  an 
eloquence  and  vivacity  of  detail  very  contrary  to  the  usual 
diyness  of  his  conversation,  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then 
resumed — '  Thou  seest,  young  man,  that  men  of  valour  and  of 
discretion  are  called  forth  to  command  in  circumstances  of 
national  exigence,  though  their  very  existence  is  unknown  in 
the  land  which  they  are  predestined  to  deliver.' 

'But  what  thought  the  people  of  the  mysterious  stranger?' 
said  Julian,  who  had  listened  with  eagerness,  for  the  story  was 
of  a  kind  interesting  to  the  youthful  and  the  brave. 

'  Many  things,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  *  and,  as  usual,  little 
to  the  purpose.  The  prevailing  opinion  was,  notwithstanding 
his  own  disclamation,  that  the  stranger  was  really  a  super- 
natural being;  others  believed  him  an  inspired  champion, 
transported  in  the  body  from  some  distant  climate,  to  show 
us  the  way  to  safety ;  others,  again,  concluded  that  he  was  a 
recluse,  who,  either  from  motives  of  piety  or  other  cogent 
reasons,  had  become  a  dweller  in  the  wildemess,  and  shunned 
the  face  of  man.' 

'And,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask,'  said  Julian,  'to  which  of 
these  opinions  were  you  disposed  to  adhere  t ' 

'  The  last  suited  best  with  the  transient  though  close  view 
with  which  I  had  perused  the  stranger's  features,'  replied 
Bridgenorth ;  '  for  although  I  dispute  not  that  it  may  please 
Heaven,  on  high  occasions,  even  to  raise  one  from  the  d«Eul  in 
defence  of  his  countiy,  yet  I  doubted  not  then,  as  I  doubt  not 
now,  that  I  looked  on  the  living  form  of  one  who  had  indeed 
powerful  reasons  to  conceal  him  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock.' 

'  Are  these  reasons  a  secret  ? '  asked  Julian  Peveril. 

'  Not  properly  a  secret,'  replied  Bridgenorth ;  '  for  I  fear  not 
thy  betraying  what  I  might  tell  thee  in  private  discourse ;  and 
b^des,  wert  thou  so  base,  the  prey  lies  too  distant  for  any 
hunters  to  whom  thou  couldst  point  out  its  traces.  But  the 
name  of  this  worthy  will  sound  harsh  in  thy  ear,  on  account  of 
one  action  of  his  life— being  his  accession  to  a  great  measure 
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which  made  the  extreme  isleB  of  the  earth  to  tremble.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  Richard  Whalley  f '  * 

'Of  the  regicide?'  exclaimed  Peveril,  startiiig. 

'Gall  his  act  what  thou  wilt^'  aaid  Bridgenorth;  'he  was 
not  less  the  rescuer  of  that  devoted  village,  that^  with  other 
leading  spirits  of  the  age,  he  sat  in  the  judgmentseat  when 
Charles  Stuart  was  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  subscribed  the 
sentence  that  went  forth  upon  him.' 

'  I  have  ever  heard,'  said  Julian,  in  an  altered  voice,  and 
colouring  deeply,  'that  you,  Master  Bridgenorth,  with  the 
other  Presbyterians,  were  totally  averse  to  that  detestable 
crime^  and  were  r^y  to  have  made  joint  cause  with  the 
Cavaliers  in  preventing  so  horrible  a  parricide.' 

'If  it  were  so,'  replied  Bridgenorth,  'we  have  been  richly 
rewarded  by  his  successor ! ' 

'Bewaroed!'  exclaimed  Julian.  'Does  the  distinction  of 
good  and  evil,  and  our  obligation  to  do  the  one  and  forbear  the 
other,  depend  on  the  reward  which  may  attach  to  our  actions  f ' 

'  God  forbid ! '  answered  Bridgenorth ;  '  yet  those  who  view 
the  havoc  which  this  house  of  Stuart  have  made  in  the  church 
and  state — ^the  tyranny  which  they  exercise  over  men's  persons 
and  consciences — ^may  well  doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  to  use 
weapons  in  their  defence.  Yet  you  hear  me  not  praise,  or  even 
vindicate,  the  death  of  the  King,  though  so  far  deserved,  as  he 
was  false  to  his  oath  as  a  prince  and  magistrate.  I  only  tell 
you  what  you  desired  to  know,  that  Richard  Whalley,  one  of 
the  late  King's  judges,  was  he  of  whom  I  have  just  been 
speaking.  I  knew  his  lofty  brow,  though  time  had  made  it 
balder  and  higher;  his  grey  eye  retained  all  its  lustre;  and 
though  the  grizzled  beard  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  fsu^e,  it 
prevented  me  not  from  recognising  him.  The  scent  was  hot 
after  him  for  his  blood ;  but^  by  the  assistance  of  those  friends 
whom  Heaven  had  raised  up  for  his  preservation,  he  was  con- 
cealed carefully,  and  emerged  only  to  do  the  will  of  Providence 
in  the  matter  of  that  battle.  Perhaps  h\a  voice  may  be  heard 
in  the  field  once  more,  should  England  need  one  of  her  noblest 
hearts.' 

'  Now,  God  forbid  ! '  said  Julian. 

'Amen,'  returped  Bridgenorth.  'May  God  avert  civil  war, 
and  pardon  those  whose  madness  would  bring  it  on  us ! ' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Julian,  who  had  scarce 
lifted  his  eyes  towanis  Alice,  stole  a  glance  in  that  direction, 

•  See  Note  11. 
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and  was  struck  by  the  deep  oast  of  melancholy  which  had 
stolen  over  features  to  which  a  cheerful,  if  not  a  gay,  expression 
was  most  natural.  So  soon  as  she  caught  his  eye,  she  remarked, 
and,  as  Julian  thought,  with  significance,  that  the  shadows  were 
lengthening  and  evening  coming  on. 

He  heaid;  and  although  satisfied  that  she  hinted  at  his 
departure,  he  could  not,  upon  the  instant,  find  resolution  to 
break  the  spell  which  detained  him.  The  language  which 
Bridgenorth  held  was  not  only  new  and  alarming,  but  so  con- 
trary to  the  mftTJms  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  that,  as  a  son 
of  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  he  would,  in  another  case, 
have  thought  himself  called  upon  to  dispute  its  conclusions, 
even  at  the  sword's  point.  But  Bridgenorth's  opinions  were 
delivered  with  so  much  cahnness — seemed  so  much  the  result 
of  conviction — ^that  they  excited  in  Julian  rather  a  spirit  of 
wonder  than  of  angry  controveny.  There  was  a  character  of 
sober  decision  and  sedate  melancholy  in  all  that  he  said  which, 
even  had  he  not  been  the  father  of  Alice  (and  perhaps  Julian 
was  not  himself  aware  how  much  he  was  influenced  by  that 
circumstance),  would  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  take  personal 
offence.  His  language  and  sentiments  were  of  that  quiet  yet 
decided  kind  upon  which  it  is  difficult  either  to  Ox  controversy 
or  quarrel,  although  it  be  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead. 

While  Julian  remained  as  if  spell-bound  to  his  chair,  scarce 
more  surprised  at  the  company  in  which  ho  found  himself  than 
at  the  opinions  to  which  he  was  listening,  another  circumstance 
reminded  him  that  the  proper  time  of  his  stay  at  Black  Fort 
had  been  expended.  Little  Fairy,  the  Manx  pony,  which,  well 
accustomed  to  the  vicinity  of  Black  Fort,  used  to  feed  near  the 
house  while  her  master  made  his  visits  there,  began  to  find  his 
present  stay  rather  too  long.  She  had  been  the  gift  of  the 
countess  to  Julian  whilst  a  youth,  and  came  of  a  high-spirited 
mountain  breed,  remarkable  alike  for  hardiness,  for  longevity, 
and  for  a  degree  of  sagacity  approaching  to  that  of  the  dog. 
Fairy  showed  the  latter  quality  by  the  way  in  which  she  chose 
to  express  her  impatience  to  be  moving  homewards.  At  least 
such  seemed  the  purpose  of  the  shrill  neigh  with  which  she 
startled  the  female  inmates  of  the  parlour,  who,  the  moment 
afterwards,  could  not  forbear  smiling  to  see  the  nose  of  the 
pony  advanced  through  the  opened  casement. 

'  Fairy  reminds  me,'  said  Julian,  looking  to  Alice  and  rising, 
'  that  the  term  of  my  stay  here  is  exhausted.' 


CHAPTEK  XV 

What  seem'd  its  head, 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  orown  had  on. 

Faradi9$  Lott. 

SoDOB,  or  Holm-Peel,^  so  is  named  the  castle  to  whioh  our 
Julian  directed  his  course  early  on  the  following  morning,  is 
\  one  of  those  extraordinary  monuments  of  antiquity  with  which 
this  singular  and  interesting  island  abounds.  It  occupies  the 
whole  of  a  liigh  rocky  peninsula,  or  rather  an  island,  for  it  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high-water,  and  scarcely  accessible 
even  when  the  tide  is  out,  although  a  stone  causeway  of  great 
solidity,  erected  for  the  express  purpose,  connects  the  idand 
with  the  mainland.  The  whole  space  is  surrounded  by  double 
walls  of  great  strength  and  thickness ;  and  the  access  to  the 
interior,  at  the  time  which  we  treat  of,  was  only  by  two  flights 
of  steep  and  narrow  steps,  divided  from  each  oUier  by  a  strong 
tower  and  guard-house,  under  the  former  of  which  tiiere  is  an 
entrance  arch.  The  open  space  within  the  walls  extends  to 
two  acres,  and  contains  many  objects  worthy  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  There  were,  besides  the  castle  itself,  two  cathedral 
churches,  dedicated,  the  earlier  to  St.  Patrick,  the  latter  to 
St.  Gfermain,  besides  two  smaller  churches;  all  of  which  had 
become,  even  in  that  day,  more  or  less  ruinous.  Their  decayed 
.  walls,  exhibiting  the  rude  and  massive  architecture  of  the  most 
remote  period,  were  composed  of  a  ragged  greystone^  which 
formed  a  singular  contrast  with  the  bright  red  freestone  of 
which  the  window-cases,  comeivstones,  an^es,  and  other  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  building  were  composed. 

Besides  these  four  ruinous  churches,  the  space  of  ground 
inclosed  by  the  massive  exterior  walls  of  Holm-Peel  exhibited 
many  other  vestiges  of  the  olden  time.  There  was  a  square 
moimd  of  earth,  facing,  with  its  angles  to  the  points  of  the 

*  See  Note  li. 
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oompaai,  one  of  those  motes,  u  thej  were  called,  on  which,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Northern  tribes  elected  or  reoognised  their 
chiefs,  and  held  their  solemn  pc^nlar  assembbes,  or  ecmUia, 
There  was  also  one  of  those  angular  towers,  so  common  m 
Ireland  as  to  have  proved  the  ftivourite  theme  of  her  anti- 
qoaries,  but  of  which  the  real  use  and  meaning  seem  yet  to  be 
hidden  in  the  mist  of  ages.  This  of  Holm^Peel  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  purpose  of  a  watohHtower.  There  were^  besides, 
Ronic  monuments,  of  which  the  legends  could  not  be  de> 
ciphered ;  and  later  inaoriptiQns  to  ti^e  mecnorj  of  champions 
of  whom  the  names  only  were  preserved  from  oblivion.  But  ^ 
tradition  and  superstitious  eld,  stiU  most  busy  where  real  hisr'  ^/^ 
tory  is  silent,  had  fiUed  up  the  long  blank  of  accurate  informa* 
tion  with  tales  of  sefv-kings  and  pirates,  Hebridean  chiefs  aad 
Norw^;ian  resolutes,  who  had  formerly  warred  against^  and 
in  defence  of,  this  famous  castle.  Superstition,  too^  had  her 
tales  of  goblins,  ghosts,  and  q^ectres,  her  legends  of  saints  and 
demons,  of  fairies  and  of  familiar  spirits,  which  in  no  comer  of 
the  British  empire  are  told  and  received  with  more  absolute 
credulity  than  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Amidst  all  these  ruins  of  an  older  time  arose  the  castle 
itself,  now  ruinous ;  but  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  well  garrisoned,  v/^ 
and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  kept  in  complete  order*  It 
was  a  venerable  and  very  ancient  building,  containing  several 
apartments  ol  sufficient  siae  and  height  to  be  termed  noUe. 
But|  in  the  surrender  of  the  island  by  Christian,  the  f  umituro 
had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  plundered  or  destroyed  by  the 
BepuUioan  soldiers;  so  that^  as  we  have  beiore  hinted,  its 
present  state  was  ill  adapted  for  the  residence  of  the  noUe 
proprietor.  Yet  it  had  been  often  the  abode,  not  only  of  the 
Loi^  of  Man,  but  ol  those  state  prisanera  whom  the  Kings  of 
Britain  sometimes  committed  to  their  Ghai^ 

In  this  castle  of  Holm-Peel  the  great  King-Maker,  Bichard 
Earl  of  Warwick,  was  confined  during  one  period  of  hisevent^l 
life,  to  ruminate  at  leisure  on  his  farthtr  schemes  of  ambition. 
And  here,  too,  Eleanor,  the  haughty  wife  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  pined  out  in  seclusion  1^  last  days  of  her  banish- 
ment. The  sentinels  pretended  that  her  discontented  spectre 
was  often  visible  at  night,  traversing  the  battlements  of  the 
estemal  walls,  or  standing  motionless  beMe  a  particular  solitary 
tnrret  of  one  of  the  watob^towers  with  whi6h  they  are  flanked ; 
but  dissolving  into  air  at  cock-crow,  or  when  the  bell  tolled 
from  the  yet  remaining  tower  of  St  Germain's  church. 
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Such  was  Holm-Peel,  as  records  infonn  us,  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  17th  oentuiy. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  lofty  but  almost  unfomished  apartments 
of  this  ancient  castle  that  Julian  Peveril  found  his  friend  the 
Eul  of  Derb j»  who  had  that  moment  sat  down  to  a  breakfast 
composed  of  various  sorts  of  fish.  'Welcome,  most  imperial 
Julian,'  he  said — '  welcome  to  our  royal  f<ntress ;  in  which,  as 
yet,  we  are  not  like  to  be  starved  with  hunger,  though  well- 
nigh  dead  for  cold.' 

Julian  answered  by  inquiring  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
movement. 

'Upon  my  word,'  replied  the  earl,  'you  know  nearly  as 
much  of  it  as  I  do.  My  mother  has  told  me  nothing  about  it, 
supposing,  I  believe,  that  I  shall  at  length  be  tempted  to  in- 
quire ;  but  she  will  find  herself  much  mistaken.  I  shall  give 
her  credit  for  full  wisdom  in  her  proceedings,  rather  than  put 
her  to  the  trouble  to  render  a  reason,  though  no  woman  can 
render  one  better.' 

'Come — come,  this  is  affectation,  my  good  friend,'  said 
Julian.  '  You  should  inquire  into  these  matters  a  little  more 
curiously.' 

'  To  what  purpose ) '  said  the  earl.  '  To  hear  old  stories 
about  the  Tinwald  laws,  and  the  contending  rights  of  the  lords 
and  the  clergy,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  Celtic  barbarism,  which, 
like  Burgess's'*^  thorough- paced  doctrine,  enters  at  one  ear, 
paces  through,  and  goes  out  at  the  otherf ' 

'  Come,  my  lord,'  said  Julian,  '  you  are  not  so  indifibrent  as 
you  would  represent  yourself :  you  are  dying  of  curiosity  to 
know  what  this  hurry  is  about ;  only  you  thi^  it  the  courtly 
humour  to  appear  careless  about  your  own  affidrs.' 

'  Why,  what  should  it  be  about,'  said  the  young  earl, '  unless 
some  factious  dispute  between  our  Majesty's  minister,  Qovemor 
Nowel,  and  our  vassals  f  or  perhaps  some  dispute  betwixt  our 
Majesty  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  f  for  all  which,  our 
Majesty  cares  as  little  as  any  king  in  Christendom.' 

'  I  rather  suppose  there  is  intelligence  from  England,'  said 
Julian.  '  I  heard  last  night  in  Peeltown  that  Qreenhalgh  is 
come  over  with  unpleasant  news.' 

'  He  brought  me  nothing  that  was  pleasant,  I  wot  well,'  said 
the  earl.  '  I  expected  something  from  St  iSvremond  or  Hamilton, 
some  new  plays  by  Dryden  or  Lee,  and  some  waggery  or  lam- 

*  Anthony  Boigeu  wu  a  Ncmeonformlst  preacher  and  yolumlnons  writer,  who  was 
ejected  from  hSs  Uving  [Batten  Ooldflald  In  Wanrlekdiln]  at  tin  Beatoiation  {LaOttg). 
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pooDfl  from  the  Rose  Goflfoe^iouae ;  and  the  fellow  has  brought 
me  nothing  but  a  paroel  of  tracts  about  Protestants  and  Papists^ 
and  a  folio  play-book,  one  of  the  conoeptions,  as  she  calls  them, 
of  that  old  madwoman  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.'  * 

*  Hush,  my  lord,  for  Heayen's  sake,'  said  Peveril ; '  here  comes 
the  countess ;  and  you  know  she  takes  fire  at  the  least  slight 
to  her  ancient  friend.' 

'  Let  her  read  her  ancient  friend's  works  herself,  then,'  said 
the  earl,  'and  think  her  as  wise  as  she  can ;  but  I  would  not 
giye  one  of  Waller's  songs  or  Denham's  satires  for  a  whole 
cart-load  of  her  Grace's  trash.  But  here  comes  our  mother, 
with  care  on  her  brow.' 

The  Countess  of  Derby  entered  the  apartment  accordingly, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  number  of  papers.  Her  dress  was  a 
mouming-habit»  with  a  deep  train  of  black  Tdvet^  which  was 
borne  by  a  little  favourite  attendant^  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl, 
whom,  in  compassion  to  her  misfortune,  the  countess  had 
educated  about  her  person  for  some  years.  Upon  this  unfortu- 
nate being,  with  the  touch  of  romance  which  marked  many  of 
her  proceedings.  Lady  Derby  had  conferred  the  name  of  Fenella, 
after  some  ancient  princess  of  the  island.  The  countess  herself 
was  not  much  changed  since  we  last  presented  her  to  our 
readers.  Age  had  rendered  her  step  more  slow,  but  not  less 
majestic;  and  while  it  traced  some  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  had 
failed  to  quench  the  sedate  fire  of  her  dark  eye.  The  young 
men  rose  to  reoeiye  her  with  the  formal  reverence  which  they 
knew  she  loved,  and  were  greeted  by  her  with  equal  kindness. 

'  Cousin  Peveril,'  she  said,  for  so  she  always  called  Julian, 
in  respect  of  his  mother  being  a  kinswc»nan  of  her  husband, 
*  you  were  ill  abroad  last  night»  when  we  much  needed  your 
counsel.' 

Julian  answered  with  a  blush  which  he  could  not  prevent, 
'  That  he  had  followed  his  sport  among  the  mountains  too  far, 
had  returned  late,  and,  finding  her  ladyship  was  removed 
from  Castletown,  had  instantly  followed  the  fEunily  hither;  but 
as  the  night-bell  was  rung  and  the  watch  8et»  he  had  deemed 
it  more  respectful  to  lodge  for  the  night  in  the  town.' 

'It  is  well,'  said  the  countess;    'and,  to  do  vou  justice, 
Julian,  you  are  seldom  a  truant  negleoter  of  appomted  hours, 
though,  like  the  vest  of  the  youth  of  this  age,  you  sometimes  \y^ 
suffer  your  sports  to  consume  too  much  of  time  that  should  be 
spent  otherwise.    But  for  your  friend  Philip^  he  is  an  avowed 

•See  Note  la. 
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oontemnOT  of  good  order,  and  ieems  to  find  pleaeoie  in  wasting 
time,  eyen  when  he  does  not  enjoy  it.' 

'  I  haye  heen  enjoying  my  time  just  now  at  leasts'  said  the 
earl,  rising  from  table,  and  picking  Ida  teeth  oareleaBly.  *  These 
fresh  mullets  are  delicious,  and  so  is  the  lAchxymsB  CShristL  I 
pray  you  to  sit  down  to  breakfast^  Julian,  and  partake  the 
goods  my  royal  foresight  has  proyided.  Neyer  was  King  of 
Man  nearer  being  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  execrable  brandy  of 
his  dominions.  Old  Griffiths  would  neyer,  in  the  midst  of  our 
speedy  retreat  of  last  nighty  haye  had  sense  enough  to  secure  a 
few  flasks,  had  I  not  giyen  him  a  hint  on  that  important  subject 
But  presence  of  mind  amid  danger  and  tumult  is  a  jewel  I  haye 
always  possessed.' 

^  I  wish,  then,  Philip,  you  would  exert  it  to  better  purpose,' 
said  the  countess,  half  smiling,  half  displeased ;  for  she  doted 
upon  her  son  with  all  a  mother's  fondness,  eyen  when  she  was 
most  angry  with  him  for  being  deficient  in  the  peculiar  and 
chiyalrous  disposition  which  had  distinguished  his  father,  and 
which  was  so  analogous  to  her  own  romantic  and  high-minded 
character.  'Lend  me  your  signet^'  she  added  with  a  sigh; 
'  for  it  were,  I  fear,  yain  to  ask  you  to  read  oyer  these  despatches 
from  England,  and  execute  the  wanants  which  I  haye  tiiougfat 
necessary  to  prepare  in  oonaequenoe.' 

'My  signet  you  shall  command  with  all  my  heart,  madam,' 
said  Earl  Philip  i  'but  spare  me  the  rsyision  ci  what  you  are 
much  more  capable  to  decide  upon.  I  am,  you  know,  a  most 
complete  roi  fatndantf  and  neyer  once  iixteifered  with  my 
moMte  de  palcM  in  bar  proceedings.' 

The  countess  made  signs  to  her  little  train-beanr,  who 
immediately  went  to  seek  for  wax  and  a  li^t^  witii  which  she 
presently  returned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  countess  continued,  addressing  Peyeril 
— '  Philip  does  himself  less  than  justice.  When  yon  were  absent^ 
Julian,  for  if  you  had  been  here  I  would  haye  giyen  you  the 
credit  of  prompting  your  friend,  he  had  a  spirited  controyersy 
with  the  bishop,  for  an  attempt  to  enforce  spiritual  censnrss 
against  a  poor  wretch,  by  confining  her  in  the  yault  under  the 
chapel.'* 

'Do  not  think  better  of  me  than  I  deserye,'  said  the  earl  to 
Peyeril ;  '  my  mother  has  omitted  to  tell  you  the  culprit  was 
pretty  Peggy  of  Ramsey,  aad  her  crime  what  hi  Cupid's  courts 
would  haye  been  called  a  peccadillo.' 

*  See  Prison  nnOw  Ohareh.    Note  14. 
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'Do  not  make  youxaelf  wome  than  yon  are,'  replied  Pererili 
who  observed  the  coonteBB's  oheek  rodden;  'you  know  you 
woold  have  done  as  muoh  for  the  oldest  and  poorest  oripple  in 
the  island.  Why,  the  vault  is  under  the  bunal-ground  of  the 
chapel,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  under  the  ocean  itself  such  a 
roaring  do  the  waves  make  in  its  vicinity.  I  think  no  one 
could  remain  there  long  and  retain  his  reason.' 

'  It  is  an  infernal  hole,'  answered  the  earl,  '  and  I  will  have 
it  built  up  one  day,  that  is  full  certain.  But  hold — ^hold ;  for 
Qod's  sake^  madam,  what  are  you  going  to  do  1  Look  at  the 
seal  before  you  put  it  to  the  warrant;  you  will  see  it  is  a 
choioe  antique  cameo^  Cupid  riding  on  a  flying  fish.  I  had  it 
for  twenty  sechins  from  Signer  Fuiaboeoo  at  Borne — a  most 
curious  matter  for  an  antiquary,  but  which  will  add  little  laith 
to  a  Manx  wanant.' 

'How  can  you  trifle  thus,  you  simple  boy  f  said  the  countess^ 
with  vexation  in  her  tone  and  look.  'Let  me  have  your  signet; 
or  rather,  take  these  warrants  and  sign  them  yourself.' 

'Mysignet — ^mysignet.  Oh  !  you  mean  that  with  the  three 
monstrous  legp^  which  I  suppose  was  devised  as  the  most  pre- 
posterous device  to  represent  our  most  absurd  Majesty  of  Man. 
The  signet — I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  gave  it  to  Qibbon,  my 
monkey,  to  play  with.  He  did  whine  for  it  most  piteously.  I 
hope  he  has  not  gemmed  the  green  breast  of  ocean  with  my 
symbol  d  sovereignty  1 ' 

'Now,  by  Heaven,'  said  the  countess,  trembling  and  colour- 
ing deeply  with  anger,  'it  was  your  father's  signet,  the  last 
pledge  wludh  he  sent,  with  his  love  to  me  and  bis  blessing  to 
thee^  the  night  before  they  murdered  him  at  Bolton  I ' 

'  Mother---deareBt  mother,'  said  the  earl,  startled  out  of  his 
apathy,  and  taking  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  tenderly,  '  I  did 
but  jest :  the  signet  is  safe — Pevedl  knows  that  it  is  so.  Go 
fetch  it,  Julian,  for  Heaven's  sake,  here  are  my  keys ;  it  is  in 
the  left-hand  drawer  of  my  tiavelling-cafainet.  Nay,  mother, 
forgive  me^  it  was  but  a  mauwjMe  ploMonterie — only  an  ill- 
imagined  jest — ^ungracious,  and  in  bad  taste,  I  allow,  but  only 
one  of  Philip's  follies.  Look  at  me,  dearest  mother,  and  forgive 
me!' 

The  countess  tamed  her  eyes  towards  him,  from  which  the 
tears  were  fast  falling. 

'Philip,' she  said,  'you  try  me  too  unkindly  and  too  severely. 
If  times  are  changed,  as  I  have  heard  you  allege — ^if  tiie  dignity    X 
of  rank,  and  the  hi^  feelings  of  honour  and  duty,  are  now  ^ 
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drowned  in  giddy  josts  and  tzifling  punniitB — let  me  at  least» 
who  liye  secluded  from  all  othera,  die  without  peroeiving  the 
change  which  has  hi^pened,  and,  above  all,  without  perceiving 
it  in  mine  own  son.  Let  me  not  leam  the  general  prevalence 
of  thiiB  levity,  which  laughs  at  every  sense  of  dignity  or  duty, 
through  your  personal  disrespect.  Let  me  not  thmk  that  when 
I  die ' 

'Speak  nothing  of  it^  mother,'  said  the  earl,  interrupting 
^  her  affisctionately.  '  It  is  true,  I  cannot  promise  to  be  all  my 
V  father  and  his  fathers  wero ;  for  we  wear  silk  vests  for  theur 
steel  coats,  and  feathered  beavers  for  their  crested  helmets. 
But  believe  me,  though  to  be  an  absolute  Palmerin  of  England 
is  not  in  my  nature,  no  son  ever  loved  a  mother  more  dearly, 
or  would  do  moro  to  oblige  her.  And  that  you  may  own 
this,  I  will  forthwith  not  only  seal  the  warrants,  to  the  great 
endangerment  of  my  precious  fingers,  but  also  read  the  same 
from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  the  despatches  thereunto  apper- 
taining.' 

A  mother  is  easily  appeased,  even  when  most  offended ;  and 
it  was  with  an  expanding  heart  that  the  countess  saw  her  son's 
very  handsome  features,  while  reading  these  papers,  settle  into 
an  expression  of  deep  seriousness,  such  as  they  seldom  woro. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  family  likeness  to  his  gallant  but 
unfortunate  father  increased  when  the  expression  of  their 
countenances  became  similar  in  gravity.  The  earl  had  no 
sooner  perused  the  despatches,  which  he  did  with  great  atten- 
tion, thian  he  rose  and  said,  '  Julian,  come  with  me.' 

The  countess  looked  surprised.  '  I  was  wont  to  sharo  your 
father's  counsels,  my  son,'  she  said ;  '  but  do  not  think  that  I 
wish  to  intrude  myself  upon  yours.  I  am  too  well  pleased  to 
see  you  assume  the  power  and  the  duty  of  thinking  for  yourself, 
which  is  what  I  have  so  long  urged  you  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
my  experience,  who  have  been  so  long  administrator  of  your 
authority  in  Man,  might  not,  I  think,  be  superfluous  to  the 
matter  in  hand.' 

'  Hold  me  excused,  dearest  mother,'  said  the  earl,  gravely. 
'The  interference  was  none  of  my  seeking;  had  you  taken 
your  own  course,  without  consulting  me,  it  had  been  well ;  but 
since  I  have  entered  on  the  affidr — and  it  appears  sufficiently 
important — I  must  transact  it  to  the  best  of  my  own  ability.' 

'Qo,  then,  my  son,'  said  the  countess,  'and  may  Heaven 
enlighten  thee  with  its  counsel,  since  thou  wilt  have  none  of 
mine.     I  trust  that  you,  Master  Peveril,  will  romind  him  of 
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what  is  fit  foor  his  own  hocumr;  and  that  only  a  coward 
abandons  bis  rights,  and  only  a  fool  trusts  his  enemies.' 

The  earl  answered  not,  but,  taking  Peveril  by  the  ann,  led 
him  up  a  winding  stair  to  his  own  apartment^  and  from  thenoe 
into  a  projecting  turret^  where^  amidst  the  roar  of  waves  and 
sea-mews'  clang,  he  held  with  him  the  following  conversation : — 

*  Peyeril,  it  is  well  I  looked  into  these  warrants.  My  mother 
queens  it  at  such  a  rate  as  may  cost  me  not  only  my  crown, 
which  I  care  little  for,  but  perhaps  my  head,  which,  though 
others  may  think  little  of  it,  I  would  feel  it  an  inconvenience 
to  be  deprived  of.' 

*  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? '  said  Peveril,  with  consider- 
able anxiety. 

*  It  seems,'  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  '  that  Old  England,  who 
takes  a  frolicsome  brain-fever  once  every  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  benefit  of  her  doctore,  and  the  purification  of  the  torpid 
lethargy  brought  on  by  peace  and  prosperity,  is  now  gone  stark 
staring  mad  on  the  subject  of  a  real  or  supposed  Popish  Plot. 
I  read  one  programme  on  the  subject^  by  a  fellow  called  Gates, 
and  thought  it  the  most  absurd  f oolexy  I  ever  perused.  But 
that  cunning  fellow  Shaftesbury,  and  some  others  amongst  the 
great  ones,  have  taken  it  up,  and  are  driving  on  at  such  a  rate 
as  makes  harness  crack  and  horses  smoke  for  it.  The  King, 
who  has  sworn  never  to  kiss  the  pillow  his  father  went  to  sleep 
on,  temporises  and  gives  way  to  the  current ;  the  Duke  of  York, 
suspected  and  hated  on  account  of  his  religion,  is  about  to  be 
driven  to  the  Continent ;  several  principal  Catholic  nobles  are 
in  the  Tower  already ;  and  the  nation,  like  a  bull  at  Tutbuiy 
running,  is  persecuted  with  so  many  inflammatory  rumours  and 
pestilent  pamphlets  that  she  has  cooked  her  tail,  flung  up  her 
heels,  taken  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and  is  as  furiously  un- 
manageable as  in  the  year  1642.' 

'All  this  you  must  have  known  already,'  said  Peveril;  *  I 
wonder  you  told  me  not  of  news  so  important.' 

*  It  would  have  taken  long  to  tell,'  said  the  earl ;  '  moreow, 
I  desired  to  have  you  doku ;  thirdly,  I  was  about  to  speak  when 
my  mother  entei^;  and,  to  conclude,  it  was  no  business  of 
mine.  But  these  despatches  of  my  politic  mother's  private  cor- 
respondent put  a  new  face  on  the  whole  matter ;  for  it  seems 
some  of  the  informers — a  trade  which,  having  become  a  thriv- 
ing one,  is  now  pursued  by  many — ^have  dared  to  glance  at  the 
countess  herself  as  an  agent  in  this  same  plot — ay,  and  have 
found  those  that  are  willing  enough  to  believe  their  report' 
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'On  mine  honour/  said  Perexily  *youboth  take  it  vith  great 
coolness.  I  think  the  oountess  the  more  composed  of  the  two ; 
for,  except  her  moYcment  hither,  she  exhibited  no  maik  of  alarm, 
and,  moreoyer,  seemed  no  way  more  anxiooa  to  communicate 
the  matter  to  jour  lordship  than  decency  rendered  necessary.' 

'My  good  mother,'  said  the  earl,  'loves  power,  though  it 
has  cost  her  dear.  I  wish  I  could  truly  say  that  my  n^lect  of 
business  is  entirely  assumed  in  order  to  leave  it  in  her  hands, 
but  that  better  motive  combines  with  natural  indolence.  But 
she  seems  to  have  feared  I  should  not  think  exactly  like  her  in 
this  emeigency,  and  she  was  right  in  supposing  so.' 

'How  comes  the  emeigency  upon  youl'  said  Julian;  'and 
what  form  does  the  danger  assume  f ' 

*Many,  thus  it  is,'  said  the  earl :  'I  need  not  bid  you  re- 
member the  affidr  of  Colonel  Christian,  lliat  man,  besides  his 
widow,  who  is  possessed  of  large  property — ^Dame  Christian  of 
Kirk-Truagh,  whom  you  have  often  heara  of,  and  perhaps  seen 
— ^lef t  a  brother  called  Edward  Christian,  whom  you  never  saw  at 
all.     Now  this  brother — ^but  I  daresay  you  know  all  about  it  t ' 

'  Not  I,  on  my  honour,' said  Peveril ;  'you  know  the  countess 
seldom  or  never  alludes  to  the  subject.' 

'  Why,'  replied  the  earl,  '  I  believe  in  her  heart  she  is  some- 
thing ashamed  of  that  gallant  act  of  royally  and  supreme 
jurisdiction,  the  consequences  of  which  maimed  my  estate  so 
cruelly.  Well,  cousin,  this  same  Edward  Christian  was  (me  of 
the  dempsters  at  the  time,  and,  naturally  enough,  was  unwill- 
ing to  concur  in  the  sentence  which  adjudged  his  aM  to  be  shot 
like  a  dog.  My  mother,  who  was  then  in  high  force,  and  not 
to  be  controlled  by  any  one,  would  have  served  the  dempster 
with  the  same  sauce  with  which  she  dressed  his  brother,  had 
he  not  been  wise  enough  to  fly  from  the  island.  Since  that 
time,  the  thing  has  slept  on  all  hands ;  and  though  we  knew 
that  Dempster  Christian  made  occasionally  secret  visits  to  his 
friends  in  the  island,  along  with  two  or  three  other  Puritans  of 
the  same  stamp,  and  particularly  a  prick-eared  rc^e  called 
Bridgenorth,  brother-in-law  to  the  deceased,  yet  my  mother, 
thank  Heaven,  has  hitherto  had  the  sense  to  connive  at  them, 
though,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  holds  this  Bridgenorth  in 
especial  disfavour.' 

'And  why,'  said  Peveril,  forcing  himself  to  speak,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  very  unpleasant  surprise  which  he  felt — 'why 
does  the  countess  now  depart  from  so  prudent  a  line  of 
conducts 
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*  Yott  must  know  the  caae  is  now  different.  The  rogues  are 
not  satisfied  with  tolemtion:  they  would  have  supremaoy. 
Thej  have  found  friends  in  the  present  heat  of  the  popular 
mind,  M  j  mother's  name,  and  espeoially  that  of  her  conf  essor, 
Aldrick  the  Jesuit^  have  been  mentioned  in  this  beautiful  mase 
of  a  plot»  which,  if  any  such  at  all  exists,  she  knows  as  little  of 
as  you  or  I.  However,  she  is  a  Catholic,  and  that  is  enough ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that»  if  the  fellows  could  seise  on 
our  scrap  of  a  kii^om  here,  and  cut  all  our  throats,  they 
would  have  the  thanks  of  the  present  House  of  Commons,  as 
willingly  as  old  Christian  had  liiose  of  the  Rump  for  a  similar 
service.' 

'From  whence  did  you  receive  all  this  inf ormaticm f '  said 
Peveril,  again  speaking,  though  by  the  same  effixrt  which  a  man 
makes  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

'  Aldriek  has  seen  the  Duke  of  York  in  secret,  and  his  Boyal 
Highness,  who  wept  while  he  confessed  his  want  of  power  to 
protect  his  friendi^and  it  is  no  trifle  will  wring  tears  from  him 
— ^told  him  to  send  us  information  that  we  should  look  to  our 
safety,  for  that  Dempster  Christian  and  Bridgenorth  were  in 
the  island,  with  secret  and  severe  osders ;  that  they  had  formed 
a  considerable  party  there,  and  were  lUcely  to  be  owned  and 
protected  in  anything  they  might  undertake  against  us.  The 
people  of  Ramsey  and  Castletown  are  unluckily  discontented 
about  some  new  regulation  of  the  imposts;  and,  to  teU  vou 
the  truth,  though  I  tiiought  yesterday's  sudden  remove  a  whim 
of  my  mother's,  I  am  almost  satisfied  they  would  have  blockaded 
us  in  Rushin  Castle,  where  we  could  not  have  held  out  for  lack 
of  provisions.  Here  we  are  better  supplied,  and,  as  we  are 
on  our  guard,  it  is  likely  the  intended  rising  will  not  take 
place.' 

'  And  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  emergency  f '  said  Peveril. 

'That  is  the  very  question,  my  gentle  coz,'  answered  the 
sari  'My  motiier  sees  but  one  way  of  going  to  work,  and 
that  is  by  royal  authority.  Here  are  the  warrants  she  had  pre- 
pared, to  search  for,  take,  and  apprehend  the  bodies  of  Edward 
CAiristian  and  Robert — ^no,  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  and  bring  them 
to  instant  trial.  No  doubt,  she  would  soon  have  had  them  in 
the  castle  oourt^  with  a  doeen  of  the  old  matchlocks  levelled 
against  them — that  is  her  way  of  solving  all  sudden  difficulties.' 

'But  in  which,  I  trusty  you  do  not  acquiesce,  my  lord,' 
answered  Peveril,  whose  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  Alice^ 
if  they  could  ever  be  said  to  be  absent  from  her. 
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'  Truly,  I  aoquiesoe  in  no  such  matter,'  said  the  earl.  '  Wil- 
liam Ghnstian's  death  oost  me  a  fair  half  of  my  inheritanee ;  I 
have  no  fancy  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  my  royal  brother, 
Ring  Charles,  for  a  new  esoapade  of  the  same  kind.  But  how 
to  pacify  my  mother,  I  know  not.  I  wish  the  insuzrection 
woidd  take  place,  and  then,  as  we  are  better  provided  than 
they  can  be,  we  might  knock  the  knaves  on  the  head ;  and  yet, 
since  they  began  the  fray,  we  should  keep  the  law  on  our  side.' 

'Were  it  not  better,'  said  Peveril,  'if  by  any  means  these 
men  could  be  induced  to  quit  the  island  % ' 

'  Surely,'  replied  the  earl ;  '  but  that  will  be  no  easy  matter : 
they  are  stubborn  on  principle,  and  empty  threats  will  not 
move  them.  This  storm-blast  in  London  is  wind  in  their  sails, 
and  they  will  run  their  length,  you  may  depend  cm  it.  I  have 
sent  orders,  however,  to  clap  up  the  Manxmen  upon  whose 
assistance  they  depended,  and  if  I  can  find  the  two  worthies 
themselves,  here  are  sloops  enough  in  the  harbour :  I  will  take 
the  freedom  to  send  them  on  a  pretty  distant  voyage,  and  I 
hope  matters  will  be  settled  before  they  return  to  give  an 
account  of  it.' 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  garrison  c^ 
proaohed  the  two  young  men,  with  many  bows  and  tokens  of 
respect.  '  How  now,  friend  9 '  said  the  earl  to  him.  '  Leave  off 
thy  courtesies  and  tell  thy  business.' 

'  The  man,  who  was  a  native  islander,  answered  in  Manx  that 
he  had  a  letter  for  his  honour.  Master  Julian  Peveril.  Julian 
snatched  the  billet  hastily,  and  asked  whence  it  came. 

'  It  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  young  woman,'  the  soldier 
replied,  '  who  had  given  him  a  piece  of  money  to  deliver  it  into 
Master  Peveril's  own  hand.' 

'  Thou  art  a  lucky  fellow,  Julian,'  said  the  earl.  '  With  that 
grave  brow  of  thine,  and  thy  character  for  sobriely  and  early 
wisdom,  you  set  the  girls  a-wooing,  without  waiting  till  they 
are  asked;  whilst  I,  their  drudge  and  vassal,  waste  both 
language  and  leisure,  without  getting  a  kind  word  or  look,  far 
less  a  billet-doux.' 

This  the  young  earl  said  with  a  smile  of  conscious  triumph, 
as  in  fact  he  valued  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  interest 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  possess  with  the  fair  sex. 

Meanwhile,  the  letter  impressed  on  Peveril  a  different  train 
of  thoughts  from  what  his  companion  apprehended.  It  was  in 
Alice's  hand,  and  contained  these  few  words : — 

^  I  fear  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  wrong ;  but  I  must  see 
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70U.  Meet  me  at  noon  at  Goddard  Cxotbu's  Stone,  with  as 
much  aecreoy  as  you  may.' 

The  letter  was  signed  only  with  the  initials  'A.  B.';  but 
Julian  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  handwriting,  which 
he  had  often  seen,  and  which  was  remarkably  beautiful.  He 
stood  suspended,  for  he  saw  the  difficulty  and  impropriety  c^ 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  countess  and  his  friend  at  this 
moment  of  impending  danger;  and  yet  to  neglect  this  invi- 
tation was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  paused  in  the  utmost 
perplexity. 

*  Shall  I  read  your  riddle  1 '  said  the  earl.  '  Go  where  love 
calls  you — I  will  make  an  excuse  to  my  mother ;  only,  most 
grave  anchorite,  be  hereafter  more  indulgent  to  the  failings  of 
others  than  you  have  been  hitherto,  and  blaspheme  not  the 
power  of  the  little  deity.' 

^Nay,  but,  cousin  Derby '  said   Peveril,  and  stopped 

short,  for  he  really  knew  not  what  to  say.  Secured  himself  by 
a  virtuous  passion  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the  time, 
he  had  seen  with  regret  his  noble  kinsman  mingle  more  in  its 
irregularities  than  he  approved  of,  and  had  sometimes  played 
the  part  of  a  monitor. 

Circumstances  seemed  at  present  to  give  the  earl  a  right 
of  retaliation.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  friend,  as  if  he 
waited  till  he  should  complete  his  sentence,  and  at  length 
exclaimed,  '  What !  cousin,  quite  h  la  mort !  O,  most  judi- 
cious Jidian !  0,  most  precise  Peveril !  have  you  bestowed  so 
much  wisdom  on  me  that  you  have  none  left  for  yourself  f 
Come,  be  frank — tell  me  name  and  place,  or  say  but  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  of  the  most  emphatic  she,  or  do  but  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  to  hear  thee  say,  "  I  love ! "  Confess  one 
touch  of  hmnan  frailty,  conjugate  the  verb  amo,  and  I  will  be 
a  gentle  schoolmaster,  and  you  shall  have,  as  Father  Richards 
used  to  say,  when  we  were  under  his  ferule,  'HicetUia  exeundi"  * 

'  Enjoy  your  pleasant  humour  at  my  expense^  my  lord,'  said 
PeveriL  ^  I  fairly  will  confess  thus  much,  that  I  would  fain,  if 
it  consisted  with  my  honour  and  your  safety,  have  two  hours 
at  my  own  disposal,  the  more  especially  as  the  manner  in 
which  I  shall  employ  them  may  much  concern  the  safety  of 
the  island.' 

'  Very  likely,  I  daresay,'  answered  the  earl,  still  laughing. 
'No  doubt  you  are  summoned  out  by  some  Lady  Politic 
Wouldbe  of  the  isle,  to  talk  over  some  of  the  breast-laws ;  but 
never  mind — go,  and  go  speedily,  that  you  may  return  as  quick 
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as  posmUe.  I  expect  no  immediate  ezploekm  of  this  grand 
conspiracy.  When  the  rogues  see  us  on  our  guard,  they  will 
be  cautious  how  they  br^Js:  out.  Only,  once  more,  make 
haste.' 

Peyeril  thought  this  last  advice  was  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and,  glad  to  extricate  himself  from  the  raillery  of  his  cousin, 
walked  down  towards  the  gate  of  the  castle,  meaning  to  cross 
over  to  the  Tillage,  and  there  take  horse  at  the  earl's  stables 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

Actuio.  Oan  she  not  speak  ? 

OgwtdeL  If  speech  be  onlT  in  aooented  Bounds, 
Fmmed  by  the  tonffae  and  lips,  the  maiden's  dumb ; 
But  if  bj7  quick  and  apprehensive  look, 
By  motion,  sign,  and  uance,  to  give  each  meaning, 
Ixprees  as  clothed  in  umgoaffe,  he  tenn'd  speech. 
She  hath  tfaftt  wondrous  uoiu^ ;  for  her  eyes, 
Like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can  hold  disoonrse, 
Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Play. 

At  the  head  of  the  fint  flight  of  ateps  vhich  descended  towaids 
the  difficult  and  well-defended  entranoe  of  the  Castle  of  Holm- 
Peel,  Peveril  waa  met  and  stopped  by  the  countess's  tiain- 
bearer.  This  little  creature — ^for  she  was  of  the  least  and 
slightest  size  of  womankind — ^was  exqoisitelj  well  f onned  in  all 
her  limbs,  which  the  dress  she  usually  wore,  a  green  silk  tunic 
of  a  peculiar  form,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  face  was 
darker  than  the  usual  hue  of  Europeans ;  and  the  profusion  of 
long  and  silken  hair  which,  when  she  umUd  the  braids  in  which 
she  commonly  wore  it,  fell  down  almost  to  her  ankles,  was 
also  rather  a  foreign  attribute.  Her  countenance  resembled  a 
jDBOSt  beautiful  miniature ;  and  there  was  a  quickness,  decision, 
and  fire  in  Fenella's  look,  and  especially  in  her  eyes,  which  was 
ptobaUy  rendered  yet  more  alert  and  acute  because^  through 
the  imperfection  of  her  other  organs,  it  was  only  hv  mght  tbat 
she  could  obtain  infonnation  of  what  passed  around  her. 

The  pretty  mute  was  mistress  of  many  little  accomplish- 
ments, which  the  countess  had  caused  to  be  taught  to  her  in 
compassian  for  her  forlorn  situation,  and  which  she  learned 
with  the  most  surprising  quickness.  Thus,  for  example,  she 
was  exquisite  in  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  so  ready  and  in- 
genious a  draughtswoman,  that,  like  the  ancient  Mexicans,  she 
sometimes  made  a  hasty  sketch  with  her  peneil  the  means  of 
flonveying  her  ideas,  either  by  direct  or  emUematical  represent- 
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ation.  Above  all,  in  the  art  of  ornamental  writing,  muoh 
studied  at  that  period,  Fenella  was  so  great  a  proficient  as  to 
rival  the  fame  of  Messrs.  Snow,  Shelley,  and  other  masters  of 
the  pen,  whose  copj -books,  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the 
curious,  still  show  the  artists  smiling  on  the  frontispiece  in  all 
the  honours  of  flowing  gowns  and  full-bottomed  wigs,  to  the 
eternal  glory  of  calligraphy. 

The  little  maiden  had,  besides  these  aeoomplishments,  much 
ready  wit  and  acuteness  of  intellect.  With  Lady  Derby  and 
with  the  two  young  gentlemen  she  was  a  great  favourite,  and 
used  much  freedom  in  conversing  with  them  by  means  of  a 
system  of  signs  which  had  been  gradually  established  amongst 
them,  and  which  served  all  ordinary  purposes  of  communication. 

But,  though  happy  in  the  indulgence  and  favour  of  her 
mistress,  from  whom  indeed  she  was  seldom  separate,  Fenella 
was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  the  rest  of  the  household. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  that  her  temper,  exasperated  perhaps  by  a 
sense  of  her  misfortune,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  her  abilities. 
She  was  very  haughty  in  her  demeanour,  even  towards  the 
upper  dcHnestics,  who  in  that  establishment  wero  of  a  much 
higher  rank  and  better  birth  than  in  the  families  of  the  nobility 
in  general.  These  often  complained,  not  only  of  her  pride  and 
reserve,  but  of  her  high  and  irascible  temper  and  vindictive 
disporation.  Her  passionate  propensity  had  been  indeed  idly 
encouraged  by  the  young  men,  and  particularly  by  the  earl, 
who  sometimes  amused  himself  with  teazing  her,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  various  singular  motions  and  murmurs  by  which  she 
expressed  her  resentment.  Towards  him,  these  were  of  course 
only  petulant  and  whimsical  indications  of  pettish  anger.  But 
when  she  was  angry  with  others  of  inferior  degree— beforo 
whom  she  did  not  control  herself — the  expression  of  her  pasBion-, 
unable  to  display  itself  in  language,  had  something  even  fright- 
ful,  so  singular  were  the  tones,  contortions,  and  gestures  to 
which  she  had  recourse.  The  lower  domestics,  to  whom  die 
was  liberal  almost  beyond  her  apparent  means,  observed  her  with 
much  deference  and  respect,  but  much  more  from  fear  than  from 
any  real  attachment ;  for  the  caprices  of  her  temper  displayed 
themselves  even  in  her  gifts ;  and  those  who  most  frequently 
shared  her  bounty  seemed  by  no  means  assured  of  the  bene- 
volence of  the  motives  which  dictated  her  liberslity. 

All  these  peculiarities  led  to  a  oondusion  consonant  with 
Manx  auperatition.  Devout  believers  in  all  the  legends  of 
fairies  so  dear  to  theCeltic  tribes,  the  Manx  people  held  it  for 
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certainty  that  the  elveB  were  in  the  habit  of  canying  off  mortal 
children  before  baptism,  and  leaving  in  the  cradle  of  the  new- 
bom  babe  one  of  their  own  brood,  which  was  almost  always  im- 
perfect in  some  one  or  other  of  the  oigans  proper  to  humanity. 
Such  a  being  they  conceiyed  Fenella  to  be ;  and  the  smallness 
of  her  size,  her  dark  complexion,  her  long  locks  of  silken  hair, 
the  singularity  of  her  manners  and  tones,  as  well  as  the  caprices 
of  her  temper,  were  to  their  thinking  all  attributes  of  the 
irritable,  fickle,  and  dangerous  race  from  which  they  supposed 
her  to  be  sprung.  And  it  seemed  that,  although  no  jest 
appeared  to  offend  her  jnore  than  when  Lord  Derby  called  her 
in  sport  the  Elfin  Queen,  or  otherwise  alluded  to  her  supposed 
connexion  with  'the  pigmy  folk,'  yet  still  her  perpetually 
affecting  to  wear  the  colour  of  green,  proper  to  the  fairies,  as 
well  as  some  other  peculiarities,  seemed  voluntarily  assumed 
by  her,  in  order  to  countenance  the  superstition,  perhaps 
because  it  gave  her  more  authority  among  the  lower  orders. 

Many  were  the  tales  circulated  respecting  the  countess's 
elf,  as  Fenella  was  currently  called  in  the  island;  and  the 
malcontents  of  the  stricter  persuasion  were  convinced  that  no 
one  but  a  Papist  and  a  Malignant  would  have  kept  near  her 
person  a  creature  of  such  doubtful  origin.  They  conceived 
that  Fenella's  deafness  and  dumbness  were  only  towards  those 
of  this  world,  and  that  she  had  been  heard  talking,  and  singing, 
and  laughing  most  elvishly  with  the  invisibles  of  her  own  race. 
They  alleged,  also,  that  she  had  a  *  double,'  a  sort  of  apparition 
resembling  her,  which  slept  in  the  countess's  ante-room,  or  bore 
her  train,  or  wrought  in  her  cabinet,  while  the  real  Fenella 
joined  the  song  of  the  mermaids  on  the  moonlight  sands,  or 
the  dance  of  the  fairies  in  the  haunted  valley  of  Glenmoy,  or 
on  the  heights  of  Snaefell  and  Barool.  The  sentinels,  too, 
would  have  sworn  they  had  seen  the  little  maiden  trip  past 
them  in  their  solitary  night-walks,  without  their  having  it  in 
t^eir  power  to  challenge  her,  any  more  than  if  they  had  been 
as  mute  as  herself.  To  all  this  mass  of  absurdities  the  better 
informed  paid  no  more  attention  than  to  the  usual  idle  exaggera- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  which  so  frequently  connect  that  which  is 
unusual  with  what  is  supernatural.'^ 

Such,  in  form  and  habits,  was  the  little  female  who,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  small,  old-fashioned  ebony  rod,  which  might  have 
passed  for  a  divining-wand,  confronted  Julian  on  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  steps  which  led  down  the  rock  from  the  castle  court. 

*  See  Muix  BapentitioiM.    Note  IS. 
XV  12 
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We  ought  to  observe  that^  as  Julian's  manner  to  the  unfortunate 
gu*l  had  been  always  gentle,  and  free  from  those  teazing  jests 
in  which  his  gay  friend  indulged,  with  less  regard  to  the 
peculiarity  of  her  situation  and  feelings,  so  Fenella»  on  her 
part)  had  usually  shown  much  greater  deference  to  him  than 
to  any  of  the  household,  her  mistress,  the  countess,  always 
excepted. 

On  the  present  occasion,  planting  herself  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  narrow  descent,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Peyeril  to 
pass  by  her,  she  proceeded  to  put  him  to  the  question  by  a 
series  of  gestures,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  describe.  She 
commenced  by  extending  her  hand  slightly,  accompanied  with 
the  sharp,  inquisitive  look  which  served  her  as  a  note  of  interro- 
gation. This  was  meant  as  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  going  to 
a  distance.  Julian,  in  reply,  extended  his  arm  more  than  half, 
to  intimate  that  the  distance  was  considerable.  Fenella  looked 
grave,  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to  the  countess's  window, 
which  was  visible  from  the  spot  where  they  stood.  Peveril 
smiled  and  nodded^  to  intimate  there  was  no  danger  in  quitting 
her  mistress  for  a  short  space.  The  little  maiden  next  touched 
an  eagle's  feather  which  she  wore  in  her  hair,  a  sign  which 
she  usually  employed  to  designate  the  earl,  and  then  looked 
inquisitively  at  Julian  once  more,  as  if  to  say,  '  Goes  he  with 
you ) '  Peveril  shook  his  head,  and,  somewhat  wearied  by  these 
interrogatories,  smiled,  and  made  an  effort  to  pass.  Fenella 
frowned,  struck  the  end  cit  her  ebony  rod  perpendicularly  on 
the  ground,  and  again  shook  her  head,  as  if  opposing  his 
departure.  But  finding  that  Julian  persevered  in  his  purpose, 
she  suddenly  assumed  another  and  a  milder  mood,  held  him  by 
the  skirt  of  his  cloak  with  one  hand,  and  raised  the  other  in  an 
imploring  attitude,  whilst  eveiy  feature  of  her  lively  countenance 
was  composed  into  the  like  expression  of  supplication ;  and  the 
fire  of  the  large  dark  eyes,  which  appeared  in  general  so  keen 
and  piercing  as  almost  to  over- animate  the  little  sphere  to 
which  they  belonged,  seemed  quenched,  for  the  moment^  in 
the  large  drops  which  hung  on  her  long  eyelashes,  but  without 
falling. 

Jidian  Peveril  was  far  from  being  void  of  sympathy  towards 
the  poor  girl,  whose  motives  in  opposing  his  departure  appeared 
to  be  her  affectionate  apprehension  for  her  mistress's  safety. 
He  endeavoured  to  reassure  her  by  smiles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  such  signs  as  he  could  devise,  to  intimate  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would  return  presently;  and  having 
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succeeded  in  eztrioating  hisdoak  from  her  giBi^>  and  in  paaeing 
her  on  the  stair,  he  began  to  descend  the  steps  as  speedily  as 
he  could,  in  order  to  aToid  farther  importunity. 

But  with  activity  much  greater  tkisx  his,  die  dumb  maiden 
hastened  to  intercept  him,  and  succeeded  by  throwing  herself, 
at  the  imminent  mk  of  life  and  limb^  a  second  time  into  the 
pass  which  he  was  desoending,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  purpose. 
In  order  to  achieve  tliis,  she  was  obliged  to  let  herself  diop  a 
considerable  height  from  the  wall  of  a  small  flanking  battery, 
where  two  patereroes  were  placed  to  scour  the  pass,  in  case 
any  enemy  could  have  mounted  so  high.  Julian  had  scarce 
time  to  shudder  at  her  purpose,  as  he  beheld  her  about  to  spring 
kom  the  parapet^  ere,  like  a  thing  of  gossamer,  she  stood  light 
and  uninjured  on  the  rocky  platform  below.  He  endeavoured, 
by  the  gravity  of  his  look  aiKl  gesture,  to  make  her  understand 
how  much  he  blamed  her  rashness ;  but  the  reproof,  though 
obviously  quite  intelligible^  was  entirely  thxown  away.  A  hasty 
wave  of  her  hand  intimated  how  she  contemned  the  danger  and 
the  remonstrance ;  while  at  the  same  time  she  instantly  resumed, 
with  more  eagerness  than  before,  the  earnest  and  impressive 
gestures  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  detain  him  in  the 
fortress. 

Julian  was  somewhat  staggered  by  her  pertinacity.  '  Is  it 
possible,'  he  thought,  'that  any  danger  can  approach  the 
countess,  of  which  this  poor  maiden  has,  by  the  extreme  acute- 
ness  of  her  observation,  obtained  knowledge  which  has  escaped 
others  f ' 

He  signed  to  Fenella  hastily  to  give  him  the  tablets  and 
the  pen<»l  which  she  usually  carried  with  her,  and  wrote  on 
them  the  question,  '  Is  there  danger  near  to  your  mistress,  that 
you  thus  stop  me?' 

'There  is  danger  around  the  countess,'  was  the  answer 
instantly  written  down ;  '  but  there  is  much  more  in  your  own 
purpose.' 

'How !  what  1  what  know  you  of  my  purposef '  said  Julian, 
forgetting,  in  his  surprise,  that  the  party  he  addressed  had 
neither  ear  to  comprehend  nor  voice  to  reply  to  uttered  Ian- 
guage.  She  had  regained  her  book  in  the  meantime,  and 
(Sketched,  with  a  rapid  pencil,  on  one  of  the  leaves,  a  scene  which 
she  showed  to  Julian.  To  his  infinite  surprise,  he  recognised 
Goddard  Crovan's  Stone,  a  remarkable  monument^  of  which  she 
had  given  the  outline  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  together  with  a 
male  and  female  figure^  which,  though  only  ixMlicated  by  a  few 
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slight  toacbes  of  the  pencil,  bore  jet^  he  thought^  some  resem- 
blance to  himself  and  Alice  Bridgenorth. 

When  he  had  gazed  on  the  sketch  for  an  instant  with  sur- 
prise, FeneUa  took  the  book  from  his  hand,  laid  her  finger  upon 
the  drawing,  and  slowly  and  sternly  shook  her  head,  with  a 
frown  which  seemed  to  prohibit  the  meeting  which  was  there 
represented.  Julian,  however,  though  disconcerted,  was  in  no 
shape  disposed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  his  monitress.  By 
whatever  means  she,  who  so  seldom  stiired  from  the  countess's 
apartment,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  secret  which  he 
thought  entirely  his  own,  he  esteemed  it  the  more  neoessaiy 
to  keep  the  appointed  rendezvous,  that  he  might  learn  from 
Alice,  if  possible,  how  the  secret  had  transpired.  He  had  also 
formed  the  intention  of  seeking  out  Bridgenorth ;  entertaining 
an  idea  that  a  person  so  reasonable  and  calm  as  he  had  shown 
himself  in  their  late  conference  might  be  persuaded,  when  he 
understood  that  the  countess  was  aware  of  his  intrigues,  to  put 
an  end  to  her  danger  and  his  own  by  withdrawing  from  the 
island.  And  could  he  succeed  in  this  point,  he  should  at  once, 
he  thought,  render  a  material  benefit  to  the  father  of  his  beloved 
Alice,  remove  the  earl  from  his  state  of  anuety,  save  the 
countess  from  a  second  time  putting  her  feudal  jurisdiction  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  secure  quiet 
possession  of  the  island  to  her  and  her  family. 

With  this  scheme  of  mediation  in  his  mind,  Peveril  de- 
termined to  rid  himself  of  the  opposition  of  Fenella  to  his 
departure  with  less  ceremony  than  he  had  hitherto  observed 
towards  her ;  and  suddenly  lifting  up  the  damsel  in  his  arms 
before  she  was  aware  of  his  purpose,  he  turned  about^  set  her 
down  on  the  steps  above  him,  and  began  to  descend  the  pass 
himself  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  then  that  the  dumb 
maiden  gave  fuU  course  to  the  vehemence  of  her  disposition ; 
and,  clapping  her  hands  repeatedly,  expressed  her  displeasure 
in  a  sound,  or  rather  a  shriek,  so  extremely  dissonant,  that  it 
resembled  more  the  cry  of  a  wild  creature  than  anything  which 
could  have  been  uttered  by  female  organs.  Peveril  was  so 
astounded  at  the  scream  as  it  rung  through  the  living  rocks, 
that  he  could  not  help  stopping  and  looking  back  in  alarm,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  ^e  had  not  sustained  some  injury.  Ho 
saw  her,  however,  perfectly  safe,  though  her  face  seemed  in- 
flamed and  distorted  with  passion.  She  stamped  at  him  with 
her  foot,  shook  her  clenched  hand,  and,  turning  her  back  upon 
him  without  farther  adieu,  ran  up  the  rude  steps  as  lightly  as 
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a  kid  oould  have  tripped  up  that  rugged  ascent,  and  paused  for 
a  nK>ment  at  the  summit  of  the  first  flight. 

Julian  could  feel  nothing  but  wonder  and  compassion  for 
the  impotent  passion  of  a  being  so  unfortunately  circumstanced, 
cut  o£^  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  incapable  of 
receiving  in  childhood  that  moral  discipline  which  teaches  us 
mastery  of  our  wayward  passions,  ere  yet  they  have  attained 
their  meridian  strength  and  violence.  He  waved  his  hand  to 
her,  in  token  of  amicable  farewell ;  but  she  only  replied  by  once 
more  menacing  him  with  her  little  hand  clenched ;  and  then 
ascending  the  rocky  staircase  with  almost  preternatural  speed, 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Julian,  on  his  part,  gave  no  farther  consideration  to  her 
conduct  or  its  motives,  but  hastening  to  the  village  on  the 
mainland,  where  the  stables  of  the  castle  were  situated,  he 
again  took  his  palfrey  from  the  stall,  and  was  soon  mounted 
and  on  his  way  to  the  appointed  place  of  reudeevous,  much 
marvelling,  as  he  ambled  forward  with  speed  far  greater  than 
waa  pron^sed  by  the  diminutive  siie  of  the  animal  he  was 
mounted  on,  what  could  have  happened  to  produce  so  great  a 
change  in  Alice's  conduct  towards  him,  that,  in  place  of  enjoin- 
ing his  absence  as  usual,  or  recommending  his  departure  from 
the  island,  she  should  now  voluntarily  invite  him  to  a  meeting. 
Under  impression  of  the  various  doubts  which  succeeded  eadb 
other  in  his  imagination,  he  sometimes  pressed  Fairy's  sides 
with  his  legs ;  sometimes  laid  his  holly  rod  lightly  on  her  neck ; 
sometimes  incited  her  by  his  voice,  for  the  mettled  animal 
needed  neither  whip  nor  ^ur ;  and  achieved  the  distance  betwixt 
the  Castle  of  Holm-Peel  and  the  stone  at  Goddard  Grovan  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  within  the  hour. 

The  monumental  stone,  designed  to  comm^norate  some  feat 
of  an  ancient  king  of  Man  which  had  been  long  foigotten,  was 
erected  on  the  side  of  a  narrow,  lonely  valley,  or  rather  glen, 
secluded  from  observation  by  the  steepness  of  its  banks,  upon 
a  projection  of  which  stood  the  tall,  shapeless,  solitary  rock, 
frowning,  like  a  shrouded  giant,  over  the  brawling  of  the  small 
rivulet  which  watered  the  ravine. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

This  a  love-xneeting  f    See,  the  maiden  moaniB, 
And  the  sad  suitor  bends  his  looks  on  earth. 
There's  more  hath  pass'd  between  them  than  belongs 
To  love's  sweet  sorrows. 

Old  Play, 

Ab  he  approached  the  monument  of  Qoddaid  Crovan,  Julian 
oast  many  an  anxious  glance  to  see  whether  any  object  visible 
beside  the  huge  grey  stone  should  apprise  him  whether  he  was 
anticipated,  at  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  by  her  who 
had  named  it  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  flutter  of  a  mantle, 
which  the  breeze  slightly  wared,  and  the  motion  necessary  to 
replace  it  upon  the  weuer's  shoulders,  made  him  aware  that 
Alice  had  already  reached  their  place  of  meeting.  One  instant 
set  the  palfrey  at  liberty,  with  slackened  girths  and  loosened 
reins,  to  pick  its  own  way  through  the  ddQ  at  will ;  another 
placed  Julian  Peveril  by  &e  side  of  Alice  Bridgenorth. 

That  Alice  should  extend  her  hand  to  her  lover,  as  with  the 
ardour  of  a  young  greyhound  he  bounded  over  the  obstades  of 
the  rugged  path,  was  as  natural  as  that  Julian,  seizing  on  the 
hand  so  kindly  stretched  out^  should  devour  it  wiUi  kisses,  and, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  without  reprehension ;  while  the  other 
hand,  which  shoidd  have  aided  in  the  liberation  of  its  fellow, 
served  to  hide  the  blushes  of  the  fair  owner.  But  Alice,  young 
as  she  was,  and  attached  to  Julian  by  such  Icmg  habits  of  kindly 
intimacy,  still  knew  well  how  to  subdue  the  tendency  of  her 
own  treacherous  affections. 

'This  is  not  rights'  she  said,  extricating  her  hand  from 
Julian's  grasp — '  this  is  not  rights  Julian.  If  I  have  been  too 
rash  in  admitting  such  a  meeting  as  the  present^  it  is  not  you 
that  should  make  me  sensible  of  my  folly.' 

Julian  Peveril's  mind  had  been  early  illumined  with  that 
touch  of  romantic  fire  which  deprives  passion  of  selfishness,  and 
confers  on  it  the  high  and  refined  tone  of  generous  and  dis- 
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interested  devotioiL  He  let  go  the  hand  of  Alice  with  as  much 
respect  as  he  could  have  paid  to  that  of  a  princess ;  and  when 
she  seated  heraelf  upon  a  rocky  fragment,  over  which  nature 
had  stretched  a  cushion  of  moss  and  lichen,  interspersed  with 
wild -flowers,  hacked  with  a  hush  of  oopsewood,  he  took  his 
place  heside  her,  indeed,  hut  at  such  distance  as  to  intimate 
the  duty  of  an  attendant,  who  was  there  only  to  hear  and  to 
ohey.  Alice  Bridgenorth  hecame  more  assured  as  she  observed 
the  power  which  she  possessed  over  her  lover;  and  the  self- 
command  which  PeverU  exhibited,  which  other  damsels  in  her 
situation  might  have  judged  inconsistent  with  intensity  of 
passion,  she  appreciated  more  justly,  as  a  proof  of  his  respectful 
and  diidnterested  sincerity.  She  recovered,  in  addressing  hxm, 
the  tone  of  confidence  which  rather  belonged  to  the  scenes  of 
their  early  acquaintance  than  to  those  which  had  passed 
betwixt  them  since  Peveril  had  diadoeed  his  affection,  and 
thereby  had  brought  restitaint  upon  their  intercourse. 

'Julian,'  she  said,  'your  visit  of  yesterday — your  most  ill- 
timed  visit — ^has  distressed  me  much.  It  has  misled  my  father 
— it  has  Midangered  you.  At  all  risks,  I  resolved  that  you 
should  know  this,  and  blame  me  not  if  I  have  taken  a  bold  and 
imprudent  step  in  desiring  this  solitary  interview,  since  you  are 
aware  how  little  poor  Deborah  is  to  be  trusted.' 

'Can  you  fear  misconstruction  from  me,  Alice)'  replied 
Peveril,  warmly — 'from  me,  whom  you  have  thus  h^hly 
favoured — ^thus  deeply  obliged  ? ' 

'Cease  your  protestations,  Julian,'  answered  the  maiden, 
'they  do  but  make  me  the  more  sensible  that  I  have  acted 
over  boldly.  But  I  did  for  the  best  I  could  not  see  you, 
whom  I  have  known  so  long — you,  who  say  you  regard  me 
with  partiality ' 

'  Sagf  that  I  regard  you  with  partiality ! '  interrupted  Peveril 
in  his  turn.  '  Ah,  Alice,  what  a  cold  and  doubtful  phrase  you 
have  used  to  express  the  most  devoted,  the  most  sincere  affec- 
tion 1 ' 

'Well,  then,'  said  Alice,  sadly,  'we  will  not  quarrel  about 
words ;  but  do  not  again  interrupt  me.  I  could  not,  I  say,  see 
you,  who,  I  believe^  regard  me  with  sincere,  though  vain  and 
fruitless,  attachment,  rush  blindfold  into  a  snaxe,  deceived  and 
seduced  by  those  very  feelings  towards  me.' 

'  I  understand  you  not,  Alice,'  said  Peveril ;  *  nor  can  I  see 
any  danger  to  which  I  am  at  present  exposed.  The  sentiments 
which  your  father  has  expressed  towards  me  are  of  a  nature 
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irreconcilable  with  hostile  purposee.  If  he  is  not  offended  with 
the  bold  wishes  I  may  have  fonned,  and  his  whole  behaviour 
shows  the  contrary,  I  know  not  a  man  on  earth  £rom  whom  I 
have  less  cause  to  apprehend  any  danger  or  ill-will.' 

'My  father/  said  Alice,  'means  well  by  his  country,  and 
well  by  you ;  yet  I  sometimes  fear  he  may  rather  injure  than 
serve  his  good  cause;  and  still  more  do  I  dread  that|  in  at- 
tempting to  engage  you  as  an  auxiliary,  he  may  forget  those 
ties  which  ought  to  bind  you,  and  I  am  sure  which  will  bind 
you,  to  a  different  line  of  conduct  from  his  own.' 

'You  lead  me  into  still  deeper  darkness,  Alice,'  answered 
Peveril.  'That  your  father's  especial  line  of  politics  differs 
widely  from  mine,  I  know  well ;  but  how  many  instances  have 
occurred,  even  during  the  bloody  scenes  of  civil  warfare,  of 
good  and  worthy  men  laying  the  prejudice  of  party  affections 
aside,  and  regarding  each  other  with  respect^  and  even  with 
friendly  attachment^  without  being  false  to  principle  on  either 
side?' 

'It  may  be  so,'  said  Alice;  'but  such  is  not  the  league 
which  my  father  desires  to  form  with  you,  and  that  to  which 
he  hopes  your  misplaced  partiality  towards  his  daughter  may 
afford  a  motive  for  your  forming  with  him.' 

'  And  what  is  it,'  said  Peveril,  '  which  I  would  refuse,  with 
such  a  prospect  before  me  ? ' 

'  Treachery  and  dishonour ! '  replied  Alice — '  whatever  would 
render  you  unworthy  of  the  poor  boon  at  which  you  aim — ay, 
were  it  more  worthless  than  I  confess  it  to  be.' 

'  Would  your  father,'  said  Pevenl,  as  he  unwillingly  received 
the  impression  which  Alice  designed  to  convey — 'would  he, 
whose  views  of  duty  are  so  strict  and  severe — would  he  wish  to 
involve  me  in  aught  to  which  such  harsh  epithets  as  treachery 
and  dishonour  can  be  applied  with  the  slightest  shadow  of 
truth  ? ' 

'  Do  not  mistake  me,  Julian,'  replied  the  maiden ;  '  my  father 
is  incapable  of  requesting  aught  of  you  that  is  not  to  his 
thinking  just  and  honourable ;  nay,  he  conceives  that  he  only 
claims  from  you  a  debt  which  is  due  as  a  creature  to  the 
Creator,  and  as  a  man  to  your  fellow>men.' 

'  So  guarded,  where  can  be  the  danger  of  our  intercourse  f ' 
replied  Julian.  '  If  he  be  resolved  to  require,  and  I  determined 
to  accede  to,  nothing  save  what  flows  from  conviction,  what 
have  I  to  fear,  Alice  9  And  how  is  my  intercourse  with  your 
father  dangerous?     Believe  not  so;  his  speech  has  already 
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made  impveaaon  on  me  in  some  partioulara,  and  he  listened 
with  candour  and  patience  to  the  objeotionB  which  I  made 
occasionally.  You  do  Maater  Bridgenorth  less  than  justice  in 
confoundii^  him  with  the  unreasonable  bigots  in  policy  and 
religion,  who  can  listen  to  no  aigument  but  what  favours  their 
own  prepossessions.' 

'Julian,'  replied  Alice,  *it  is  you  who  misjudge  my  father's 
powers,  and  his  purpose  with  respect  to  you,  and  who  overrate 
your  own  powers  of  resistance.  I  am  but  a  girl,  but  I  have 
been  taught  by  circumstances  to  think  for  myself,  and  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  those  who  are  around  me.  My  father's 
views  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy  are  as  dear  to  him  as 
the  life  which  he  cherishes  only  to  advance  them.  They  have 
been,  with  little  alteration,  his  companions  tlux>ugh  life.  They 
brought  him  at  one  period  into  prosperity,  and  when  they 
suited  not  the  times,  he  suffered  for  having  held  them.  They 
have  become  not  only  a  part^  but  the  very  dearest  part,  of  his 
existence.  If  he  shows  them  not  to  you  at  first  in  the  in- 
flexible strength  which  they  have  acquired  over  his  mind,  do 
not  believe  tibat  they  are  the  less  powerful  He  who  desires 
to  make  ccmverts  must  begin  by  degrees.  But  that  he  should 
aacrifice  to  an  inexperienced  young  man,  whose  ruling  motive 
he  will  term  a  childish  passion,  any  part  of  those  treasured 
principles  which  he  has  maintained  through  good  repute  and 
bad  repute — 0,  do  not  dream  of  such  an  impossibility !  If  you 
meet  at  all,  you  must  be  the  wax,  he  the  seal :  you  must 
receive,  he  must  bestow,  an  absolute  impression.' 

'That,'  said  Peveril,  'were  unreasonable.  I  will  frankly 
avow  to  you,  Alice,  that  I  am  not  a  sworn  bigot  to  the  opinions 
entertained  by  my  father,  much  as  I  respect  his  person.  I 
could  wish  that  our  Cavaliers,  or  whatsoever  they  are  pleased 
to  call  themselves,  would  have  some  more  charity  towardis  those 
who  differ  fnxn  them  in  church  and  atate.  But  to  hope  that 
I  would  surrender  the  principles  in  which  I  have  lived  were  to 
suppose  me  capable  of  deserting  my  benefactress,  and  breaking 
the  hearts  of  my  parents.' 

' Even  so  I  ju<^^  of  you,'  answered  Alice ;  'and,  therefore, 
I  asked  this  interview,  to  conjure  that  you  will  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  our  family — ^return  to  your  parents— or,  what 
will  be  much  aafer,  visit  the  Continent  once  more,  and  abide 
till  God  sends  better  days  to  England,  for  these  are  black  with 
many  a  storm.' 

'  And  can  you  bid  me  go^  Alice,'  said  the  young  man,  taking 
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her  uiireaisting  hand — 'can  you  bid  me  go,  and  yet  own  an 
interest  in  my  fate)  Can  yon  bid  me,  for  fear  of  dangers 
which,  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  loyal  one,  I  am  bomid 
to  show  my  face  to»  meanly  abandon  my  parents,  my  friends, 
my  country,  suffer  the  existence  of  evils  which  I  might  aid  to 
prevent,  forego  the  prospect  of  doing  such  little  good  as  might 
be  in  my  power,  fdl  from  an  active  and  honourable  station 
into  the  condition  of  a  fugitive  and  time-server.  Can  you  bid 
me  do  all  this,  Alice  ? — can  you  bid  me  do  all  this,  and,  in  the 
same  breath,  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  you  and  happiness  1  It  is 
impossible :  I  cannot  surrender  at  once  my  love  and  my  honour.' 

'  There  is  no  remedy,'  said  Alice,  but  she  coidd  not  suppress 
a  sigh  while  she  said  so — <  there  is  no  remedy,  none  whatever. 
What  we  might  have  been  to  each  other,  placed  in  more  favour- 
able circumstances,  it  avails  not  to  think  of  now ;  and,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  with  open  war  about  to  break  out  betwixt 
our  parents  and  friends,  we  can  be  but  well-wishers — cold  and 
distant  well-wishers,  who  must  part  on  this  spot,  and  at  this 
hour,  never  to  meet  i^ain.' 

'  No,  by  Heaven ! '  said  Peveril,  animated  at  the  same  time 
by  his  own  feelings  and  by  the  sight  of  the  emotions  which  his 
companion  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress — 'no,  by  Heaven!' 
he  exclaimed,  '  we  part  not — ^Alice,  we  part  not.  If  I  am  to 
leave  my  native  land,  you  shall  be  my  companion  in  my  exile. 
What  have  you  to  lose  1  Whom  have  you  to  abandon  f  Your 
father?  The  good  old  cause,  as  it  is  termed,  is  dearer  to  him 
than  a  thousand  daughters ;  and  setting  him  aside,  what  tie  is 
there  between  you  and  this  barren  isle — between  my  Alice  and 
any  spot  of  the  British  dominions  where  her  Julian  does  not 
sitby  herr 

'  Oh,  Julian,'  answered  the  maiden, '  why  make  my  duty  more 
painful  by  visionary  projects,  which  you  ought  not  to  name  or 
I  to  listen  to  ?    Your  parents !  my  father  i  it  cannot  be.' 

'  Fear  not  for  my  parents,  Alice,'  replied  Julian,  and  pressing 
close  to  his  companion's  side,  he  ventured  to  throw  his  arm 
around  her ;  <  they  love  me,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  love  in 
Alice  the  only  being  on  earth  who  could  have  rendered  their 
son  happy.  And  for  your  own  father,  when  state  and  church 
intrigues  allow  him  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  you,  will  he  not 
think  that  your  happiness,  your  security,  is  better  cared  for 
when  you  are  my  wife  than  were  you  to  continue  under  the 
mercenary  charge  of  yonder  foolish  woman  ?  What  could  his 
pride  desire  better  for  you  than  the  establishment  which  will 
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one  day  be  mine  f  Gome  then,  Alice,  and  since  you  condemn 
me  to  banishment — sinoe  you  deny  me  a  share  in  those  stirring 
aohieyementB  which  are  about  to  agitate  England — come !  do 
you,  for  you  only  can— do  you  reconcile  me  to  exile  and  in- 
action, and  giye  happiness  to  one  who,  for  your  sake,  is  willing 
to  resign  honour ! ' 

'It  cannot — it  cannot  be,'  said  Alice,  faltering  as  she 
uttered  her  negative.     'And  yet^'  she  said,  'how  many  in  my 

place — ^left  alone  and  unprotected  as  I  am But  I  must 

not — I  most  not — ^for  your  sake,  Julian,  I  must  not  1 ' 

'Say  not  for  my  sake  you  must  not,  Alice,'  said  Peveril, 
eagerly;  'this  is  adding  insult  to  cruelty.  If  you  will  do 
aught  for  my  sake,  you  will  say  "  yes  " ;  or  you  will  suffer  this 
dear  head  to  drop  on  my  shoulder — the  lightest  sign — ^the 
moving  of  an  eyelid,  shall  signify  consent.  All  shall  be  pre- 
pared within  an  hour ;  within  another  the  priest  shall  unite 
us ;  and  within  a  third  we  leave  the  isle  behind  us,  and  seek 
our  fortunes  on  the  Continent.'  But  whUe  he  spoke,  in  joyful 
anticipation  of  the  consent  which  he  implored,  Alice  foxmd 
means  to  collect  together  her  resolution,  which,  staggered  by 
the  eagerness  of  her  lover,  the  impulse  of  her  own  a^lfections, 
and  the  singularity  of  her  situation — seeming,  in  her  case,  to 
justify  what  would  have  been  most  blameable  in  another — ^had 
more  than  half  abandoned  her. 

The  result  of  a  moment's  deliberation  was  fatal  to  Julian's 
proposal  She  extricated  herself  from  the  arm  which  had 
pressed  her  to  his  side,  arose,  and  repelling  his  attempts  to 
approach  or  detain  her,  said,  with  a  simplicity  not  immingled 
with  dignity,  '  Julian,  I  always  knew  I  risked  much  in  invit- 
ing you  to  this  meeting ;  but  I  did  not  guess  that  I  could  have 
been  so  cruel  both  to  you  and  to  myself  as  to  suffer  you  to 
discover  what  you  have  to-day  seen  too  plainly — ^that  I  love 
you  better  thui  you  love  me.  But  since  you  do  know  it,  I 
will  show  you  that  Alice's  love  is  disinterested.  She  will  not 
bring  an  ignoble  name  into  your  andent  house.  If  hereafter, 
in  your  line,  there  should  arise  some  who  may  think  the  claims 
of  the  hieiarohy  too  exorbitant^  the  powers  of  the  crown  too 
extensive,  men  shall  not  say  these  ideas  were  derived  from 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  their  Whig  grand-dame.' 

'Can  you  speak  thus,  Alice)'  said  her  lover — 'can  you  use 
such  expressionsf  and  are  you  not  sensible  that  they  show 
I^ainly  it  is  your  own  pride,  not  regard  for  me,  that  makes 
you  resist  the  happiness  of  both?' 
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'  Not  BO,  Julian — not  so,'  answered  Alice,  witfa  tears  in  her 
eyes ;  4t  is  the  oommand  of  duty  to  us  hoth — of  duty,  which 
we  cannot  transgress  without  risking  our  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  Think  what  I,  the  cause  of  all,  should  feel  when 
your  father  frowns,  your  mother  weeps,  your  noble  friends 
stand  aloof,  and  you,  even  you  yourself,  slutll  have  made  the 
painful  discovery  that  you  have  incurred  the  contempt  and 
resentment  of  all  to  satisfy  a  boyish  passion ;  and  that  the  poor 
beauty,  once  sufficient  to  mislead  you,  is  gradually  declining 
under  the  influence  of  grief  and  vexation !  This  I  will  not 
risk.  I  see  distinctly  it  is  best  we  should  here  break  off  and 
part ;  and  I  thank  Qod,  who  gives  me  light  enough  to  perceive, 
and  strength  enough  to  withstand,  your  folly  as  weU  aa  my 
own.  Farewell  then,  Jidian ;  but  first  take  the  solemn  advice 
which  I  called  you  hither  to  impart  to  you  :  Shun  my  father; 
you  cannot  walk  in  his  paths  and  be  true  to  gratitude  and 
to  honour.  What  he  doth  from  pure  and  honourable  motives 
you  cannot  aid  him  in,  except  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  silly 
and  interested  passion,  at  variance  with  all  the  engagements 
you  have  formed  at  coming  into  life.' 

<  Once  more,  Alice,'  answered  Julian,  '  1  understand  you  not. 
If  a  course  of  action  is  good,  it  needs  no  vindication  from  the 
actor's  motives ;  if  bad,  it  can  derive  none.' 

'You  cannot  blind  me  with  your  sophistry,  Julian,'  replied 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  '  any  more  than  you  can  overpower  me  with 
your  passion.  Had  the  patriarch  destined  his  son  to  death 
upon  any  less  ground  than  faith  and  humble  obedience  to  a 
Divine  commandment,  he  had  meditated  a  murder  and  not  a 
sacrifice.  In  our  late  bloody  and  lamentable  wan,  how  many 
drew  swords  on  either  side  from  the  purest  and  most  honourable 
motives  f  How  many  from  the  culpable  suggestions  of  ambi- 
tion, self-eeeking,  and  love  of  plunder  ?  Yet,  while  they  marched 
in  the  same  ranks,  and  spurred  their  horses  at  the  same  trumpet- 
sound,  the  memory  of  tiie  former  is  dear  to  us  as  patriots  or 
loyalists ;  that  of  thoae  who  acted  on  mean  or  unworthy  prompt- 
ings is  either  execrated  or  forgotten.  Once  more,  I  warn  you, 
avoid  my  father ;  leave  this  island,  which  will  be  soon  agitated 
by  strange  incidents ;  while  you  stay,  be  on  your  guard :  dia* 
trust  everything,  be  jealous  of  every  one,  even  of  those  to 
whom  it  may  seem  almost  impossible,  from  circumstances,  to 
attach  a  shadow  of  suspicicm ;  trust  not  the  very  stones  of  the 
most  secret  apartment  in  Holm-Peel,  for  that  which  hath  wings 
shall  carry  the  matter.' 
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Here  Alioe  broke  off  suddenly,  and  with  a  faint  shriek ;  for, 
stepping  from  behind  the  stonted  copse  which  had  concealed 
him,  her  father  stood  unexpectedly  before  them. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  this  was  the  second 
time  in  which  the  stolen  interviews  of  the  lovers  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Major  Bridgenorth. 
On  this  second  occasion  his  countenance  exhibited  anger  mixed 
with  solemnity,  like  that  of  the  spirit  to  a  ghost-seer,  whom  he 
upbraids  with  having  neglected  a  charge  imposed  at  their  first 
meeting.  Even  his  anger,  however,  produced  no  more  violent 
emotion  than  a  cold  sternness  of  manner  in  his  speech  and 
action.  '  I  thank  you,  Alice,'  he  said  to  his  daughter,  '  for  the 
pains  you  have  taken  to  traverse  my  designs  towaids  this  young 
man  and  towards  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  the  hints  you 
have  thrown  out  before  my  appearance,  the  suddenness  of  which 
alone  has  prevented  you  from  carrying  your  confidence  to  a 
pitch  which  would  have  placed  my  life  and  that  of  others  at 
the  discretion  of  a  boy,  who,  when  the  cause  of  Qod  and  his 
country  is  laid  before  him,  has  not  leisure  to  think  of  them,  so 
much  is  he  occupied  with  such  a  baby-face  as  thine.'  Alice, 
pale  as  death,  continued  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  without  attempting  the  slightest  reply  to  the  ironical 
reproacdies  of  her  father. 

'And  you,'  continued  Major  Bridgenorth,  turning  from  his 
daughter  to  her  lover — '  you,  sir,  have  well  repaid  ^e  liberal 
confidence  which  I  placed  in  you  with  so  little  reserve.  You 
I  have  to  thank  also  for  some  lessons,  which  may  teach  me  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  churl's  blood  which  nature  has  poured 
into  my  veins,  and  with  the  rude  nurture  which  my  father 
allotted  to  me.' 

'I  understand  you  not,  sir,'  replied  Julian  Peveril,  who^ 
feeling  the  necessity  of  saying  something,  could  not,  at  the 
moment^  find  anything  moi«  fittmg  to  say. 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  you,'  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  in  the  same 
cold,  sarcastic  tone,  '  for  having  shown  me  that  breach  of  hos- 
pitality, infringement  of  good  faith,  and  such-like  peccadilloes, 
are  not  utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  heir  of 
a  knightly  house  of  twenty  descents.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to 
me,  sir ;  for  hitherto  I  had  thought  with  the  vulgar  that  gentle 
manners  went  with  gentle  blood.  But  perhaps  courtesy  is  too 
chivalrous  a  quality  to  be  wasted  in  intercourse  with  a  Bound- 
headed  fanatic  like  myself.' 

'  Major  Bridgenordi,'  said  Julian,  <  whatever  has  happened 
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in  this  interview  which  may  have  displeased  you  has  been  the 
result  of  feelings  suddenly  and  strongly  animated  by  the  ocisis 
of  the  moment :  nothing  was  premeditated.' 

'  Not  even  your  meeting,  I  suppose  ? '  replied  Bridgenorth,  in 
the  same  cold  tone.  *  You,  sir,  wandered  hither  from  Holm- 
Peel,  my  daughter  strolled  forth  from  the  Black  Fort;  and 
chance,  doubUess,  assigned  you  a  meeting  by  the  stone  of 
Goddaid  Crovan  ?  Young  man,  disgrace  yourself  by  no  more 
apologies;  they  are  worse  than  useless.  And  you,  maiden, 
who,  in  your  fear  of  losing  your  lover,  could  verge  on  betraying 
what  might  have  cost  a  father  his  life,  begone  to  your  home. 
I  will  talk  with  you  at  more  leisure,  and  teach  you  practically 
those  duties  which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten.' 

'  On  my  honour,  sir,'  said  Julian,  '  your  daughter  is  guilt- 
less of  all  that  can  offend  you :  she  resisted  every  ofifer  which 
the  headstrong  violence  of  my  passion  urged  me  to  press  upon 
her.' 

'  And,  in  brief,'  said  Bridgenorth,  '  I  am  not  to  believe  that 
you  have  met  in  this  remote  place  of  rendezvous  by  Alice's 
special  appointment  9 ' 

Peveril  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and  Bridgenorth  again 
signed  with  his  hand  to  his  daughter  to  withdraw. 

'  I  obey  you,  father,'  said  Alice,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
covered from  the  extremity  of  her  surprise — *  I  obey  you ;  but 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  you  do  me  more  than  injustice  in 
suspecting  me  capable  of  betraying  your  secrets,  even  had  it 
been  necessary  to  save  my  own  life  or  that  of  Julian.  That 
you  are  walking  in  a  dangerous  path  I  well  know ;  but  you  do 
it  with  your  eyes  open,  and  are  actuated  by  motives  of  which 
you  can  estimate  the  worth  and  value.  My  sole  wish  was,  that 
this  young  man  should  not  enter  blindfold  on  the  same  perils ; 
and  I  had  a  right  to  warn  him,  since  the  feelings  by  which  he 
is  hoodwinked  had  a  direct  reference  to  me.' 

"Tis  well,  minion,'  said  Bridgenorth,  'you  have  spoken  your 
say.  Betire,  and  let  me  complete  the  conference  which  you 
have  so  considerately  commenced.' 

'  I  go,  sir,'  said  Alice.  '  Julian,  to  you  my  last  words  are, 
and  I  would  speak  them  with  my  last  breath — *'  Farewell,  and 
caution  " ! ' 

She  turned  from  them,  disappeared  among  the  imderwood, 
and  was  seen  no  more. 

'  A  true  specimen  of  womankind,'  said  her  father,  looking 
after  her,  'who  would  give  the  cause  of  nations  up,  rather  than 
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endanger  a  hair  of  her  lovar's  head.  Ton,  Master  Peyeri], 
doubtless,  hold  her  opuiion,  that  the  best  love  is  a  safe  love ) ' 

*  Were  danger  alone  in  mj  way/  said  Peyeril,  much  surprised 
at  the  softened  tone  in  which  Bridgenorth  made  this  obseryation, 
'  there  are  few  things  whioh  I  would  not  faoe  to— to-nleaerve 
jour  good  opinion.' 

*  (>r  rather  to  win  my  daughter's  hand/  said  Bridgenorth.  ^• 
*  Well,  joxmg  man,  one  thing  has  pleased  me  in  your  oonduot^  \ 
though  of  much  I  haye  my  reasons  to  oompkixi — one  thing 

hoM  pleased  me.    You  haye  surmounted  that  bounding  wall  Gi  \ 

aristocratical  pride,  in  which  your  father,  and,  I  suppose,  his 
fathers,  remained  imprisoned,  as  in  the  precincts  of  a  feudal 
fortress — ^you  haye  leaped  oyer  this  barrier,  and  shown  yourself 
not  unwilling  to  ally  yourself  with  a  &mOy  whom  your  father 
spurns  as  low*boni  and  ignobla' 

Howeyer  fayourable  this  speech  sounded  towards  success  in 
his  suit,  it  so  broadly  stated  the  consequences  of  that  success 
so  far  as  his  parents  were  concerned,  that  Julian  felt  it  in  the 
last  degree  difficult  to  reply.  At  length,  pevoeiying  that  Major 
Bridgenorth  seemed  resolyed  quietly  to  await  his  answer,  he 
mustered  up  courage  to  say,  '  The  feelings  which  I  entertain 
towards  your  daughter,  Master  Bridgenorth  are  of  a  nature  to 
supersede  many  other  considerations,  to  which,  in  any  other 
case,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  giye  the  most  reyeiential 
attention.  I  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that  my  father's  pre- 
judices against  such  a  match  would  be  yery  strong;  but  I 
devoutly  believe  they  would  disappear  when  he  came  to  know 
the  merit  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  and  to  be  sensible  that  she  only 
could  make  his  son  happy.' 

^  In  the  meanwhile,  you  are  desirous  to  complete  the  imion 
which  you  propose  without  the  knowledge  of  your  parents,  and 
take  the  chance  of  their  being  hereafter  reconciled  to  itf  So  I 
understand,  from  the  proposal  which  you  made  but  lately  to 
my  daughter.' 

The  turns  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  passion,  are  so 
irregular  and  uncertain,  that,  although  Julian  had  but  a  few 
minutes  before  urged  to  Alice  a  private  marriage,  and  an  elope- 
ment to  the  Crontinent,  as  measures  upon  whioh  the  whole 
happiness  of  his  life  depended,  the  proposal  seemed  not  to  him 
half  so  delightful  when  stated  by  the  calm,  cold,  dictatorial 
accents  of  her  father.  It  sounded  no  longer  like  the  impulses 
of  ardent  passion,  throwing  all  other  conaiderationB  aside,  but 
as  a  distinct  surrender  of  the  dignity  of  his  house  to  one  who 
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seemed  to  consider  their  relative  situation  as  the  triumph  of 
Bridgenorth  over  Peveril.  He  was  mute  for  a  moment^  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  shape  his  answer  so  as  at  onoe  to  intimate 
acquiescence  in  what  Bridgenorth  stated  and  a  vindication 
of  his  own  regard  for  his  parents  and  for  the  h(Niour  of  his 
house. 

This  delay  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and  Bridgenorth's  eye 
gleamed  and  his  lip  quivered  while  he  gave  vent  to  it.  '  Hark 
ye,  young  man — deal  openly  with  me  in  this  matter,  if  you 
would  not  have  me  think  you  the  execrable  villain  who  would 
have  seduced  an  unhappy  girl  under  promises  which  he  never 
designed  to  fulfil.  Let  me  but  suspect  this,  and  you  shall  see, 
on  the  spot,  how  far  your  pride  and  your  pedigree  wiU  preserve 
you  against  the  just  vengeance  of  a  father.' 

*  You  do  me  wrong,'  said  Peveril — *  you  do  me  infinite  wrong. 
Major  Bridgenorth.  I  am  incapable  of  the  infamy  which  you 
allude  to.  The  proposal  I  nrnde  to  your  daughter  was  as 
sincere  as  ever  was  offered  by  man  to  woman.  I  only  hesitated, 
because  you  think  it  necessary  to  examine  me  so  very  dosely, 
and  to  possess  yourself  of  all  my  purposes  and  sentiments,  in 
their  fullest  extent,  without  explaining  to  me  the  tendency  of 
your  own.' 

*  Your  proposal,  then,  shapes  itself  thus,'  said  Bridgenorth : 
'you  are  willing  to  lead  my  only  child  into  exile  from  her 
native  country,  to  give  her  a  claim  to  kindness  and  protection 
from  your  family,  which  you  know  will  be  disregarded,  on 
condition  I  consent  to  bestow  her  hand  on  you,  with  a  fortune 
sufficient  to  have  matched  that  of  your  ancestors,  when  they 
had  most  reason  to  boast  of  their  wealth.  This,  young  man, 
seems  no  equal  bargain.  And  yet,'  he  continued,  after  a 
momentary  pause,  '  so  little  do  I  value  the  goods  of  this  world, 
that  it  might  not  be  utterly  beyond  thy  power  to  reconcile  me 
to  the  match  which  you  have  proposed  to  me,  however  unequal 
it  may  appear.' 

'  Show  me  but  the  means  which  can  propitiate  your  favour. 
Major  Bridgenorth,'  said  Peveril,  'for  I  will  not  doubt  that 
they  will  be  consistent  with  my  honour  and  duty,  and  you 
shall  soon  see  how  eagerly  I  wiU  obey  your  directions,  or 
submit  to  your  conditions.' 

'  They  are  summed  in  few  words,'  answered  Bridgenorth : 
'  be  an  honest  man,  and  the  friend  of  your  country.' 

'No  one  has  ever  doubted,'  replied  Peveril,  'that  I  am 
both.' 
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*  Pardon  me/  replied  the  major ;  *  no  one  has  as  yet  seen  jou 
show  yourself  either.  Interrupt  me  not — I  qiiestion  not  your 
will  to  be  both ;  but  you  have  hitherto  neither  had  the  light 
nor  the  opportunity  necessary  for  the  display  of  your  principles 
or  the  service  of  your  country.  You  have  lived  when  an  apathy 
of  mind,  succeeding  to  the  agitations  of  the  Civil  War,  had 
made  men  indifferent  to  state  afibirsy  and  more  willing  to  culti- 
vate their  own  ease  than  to  stand  in  the  gap  when  the  Lord 
was  pleading  with  Israel.  But  we  are  Englishmen ;  and  with 
us  such  unnatural  lethargy  cannot  continue  long.  Already, 
many  of  those  who  most  desired  the  return  of  Charles  Stuart 
regard  him  as  a  king  whom  Heaven,  importuned  by  our  en- 
treaties, gave  to  us  in  His  anger.  His  unlimited  license — an 
example  so  readily  followed  by  the  young  and  the  gay  around 
him — ^has  disgusted  the  minds  of  aU  sober  and  thinking  men. 
I  had  not  now  held  conference  with  you  in  this  intimate  foshion, 
were  I  not  aware  that  you.  Master  Julian,  were  free  from  such 
stain  of  the  times.  Heaven,  that  iBndeied  the  King's  course 
of  license  fruitful,  has  denied  issue  to  his  bed  of  wedlock ;  and 
in  the  gloomy  and  stem  character  of  his  bigoted  successor  we 
already  see  what  sort  of  monarch  shall  succ^  to  the  crown  of 
England.  This  is  a  critical  period,  at  which  it  necessarily 
becomes  the  duty  of  all  men  to  step  forward,  each  in  his  degree, 
and  aid  in  rescuing  the  country  which  gave  us  birth.'  Peveril 
remembered  the  warning  which  he  had  received  from  Alice, 
and  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  without  returning  any  reply. 
'  How  is  it,  young  man,'  continued  Bridgenorth,  after  a  pause, 
'  so  young  as  thou  art,  and  bound  by  no  ties  of  kindred  pro- 
fligacy with  the  enemies  of  your  country,  you  can  be  already 
biudened  to  the  daims  she  may  form  on  you  at  this  crisis  f ' 

'  It  were  easy  to  answer  you  generally.  Major  Bridgenorth,' 
replied  Peveril — '  it  were  easy  to  say  that  my  oountiy  cannot 
make  a  daim  on  me  which  I  will  not  promptly  answer  at  the 
risk  of  lands  and  life.  But  in  dealing  thus  generally,  we  should 
but  deceive  each  other.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  call  9  By 
whom  is  it  to  be  sounded  f  And  what  are  to  be  the  results)  for 
I  think  you  have  already  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  civil  war  to 
be  wary  of  again  awakening  its  terrors  in  a  peaceful  and  happy 
country.' 

^  They  that  are  drenched  with  poisonous  narcotics,'  said  the 
major,  '  must  be  awakened  by  their  physicians,  though  it  were 
with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Better  that  men  diould  die 
bravely,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  like  free-bom  English- 
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men,  thau  that  they  should  slide  into  the  bloodless  but  dis- 
honoured grave  which  slavery  opens  for  its  vassals.  But  it  is 
not  of  war  that  I  was  about  to  speak,'  he  added,  ajwnming  a 
milder  tone.  '  The  evils  of  which  England  now  complains  are 
such  as  can  be  remedied  by  the  wholesome  administration  of 
her  own  laws,  even  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  still  suffered 
to  exist.  Have  these  laws  not  a  right  to  the  support  of  every 
individual  who  lives  under  them  ?  Have  they  not  a  right  to 
yours  1* 

As  he  seemed  to  pause  for  an  answer,  Peveril  replied,  'I 
have  to  learn,  Major  Bridgenorth,  how  the  laws  of  England  have 
become  so  far  weakened  as  to  require  such  support  as  mine. 
When  that  is  made  plain  to  me,  no  man  will  more  willingly 
discharge  the  duty  of  a  faithful  liegeman  to  the  law  as  well  as 
the  king.  But  the  laws  of  England  are  under  the  guardianship 
of  upright  and  learned  judges  and  of  a  gracious  monarch.' 

'  And  of  a  House  of  CJommons,'  interrupted  Bridgenorth,  'no 
longer  doting  upon  restored  monarchy,  but  awakened,  as  with 
a  peal  of  thunder,  to  the  perilous  state  of  our  religion  and  of 
our  freedom.  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  Julian  Peveril, 
whether  this  awakening  hath  not  been  in  time,  since  you  youiv 
self  know,  and  none  better  than  you,  the  secret  but  rapid 
strides  which  Bome  has  made  to  erect  her  Dagon  of  idolatry 
within  our  Protestant  land.' 

Hero  Julian,  seeing,  or  thinking  he  saw,  the  drift  of  Bridge- 
north's  suspicions,  hastened  to  exculpate  himself  from  Uie 
thought  of  favouring  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  '  It  is  true,' 
he  said,  '  I  have  been  educated  in  a  family  where  that  faith  is 
professed  by  one  honoured  individual,  and  that  I  have  since 
travelled  in  Popish  countries ;  but  even  for  these  very  reasons 
I  have  seen  Popery  too  closely  to  be  friendly  to  its  tenets. 
The  bigotry  of  the  laymen,  the  persevering  arts  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  perpetual  intrigue  for  the  extension  of  the  forms 
without  the  spirit  of  religion,  the  usurpation  of  that  churoh 
over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  her  impious  pretensions  to 
infallibility,  are  as  inconsistent  to  my  mind  as  they  can  seem 
to  yours  with  common  sense,  rational  liberty,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  pure  religion.' 

'  Spoken  like  the  son  of  your  excellent  mother ! '  said  Bridge- 
north,  grasping  his  hand,  ^for  whose  sake  I  have  consented 
to  endure  so  much  from  your  house  unrequited,  even  when  the 
means  of  requital  were  in  my  own  hand.' 

'It  was  indeed  from  the  instructions  of  that  excellent 
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pArent)'  8aid  Pereril,  *  that  I  was  enabled,  in  my  early  youth, 
to  lesist  and  repel  the  insidious  attaoks  made  upon  my  religious 
faith  by  the  Gatholio  priests  into  whose  company  I  was  neces- 
sarily thrown.  like  her,  I  trust  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England.' 

'The  Church  of  England  1'  said  Bridgenorth,  dropping  his 
young  friend's  hand,  but  presently  resuming  it.  'iJas  1  that 
ohurch,  as  now  constituted,  usurps  scarcely  less  than  Rome 
herself  upon  men's  consciences  and  liberties ;  jet,  out  of  the 
weakness  of  this  half-reformed  church,  may  God  be  pleased  to 
work  out  deliverance  to  England  and  praise  to  Himself.  I 
must  not  forget  that  one  whose  services  have  been  in  the  cause  ^Cl« 
incalculable  wean  the  garb  of  an  English  priest,  and  hath  had 
Episcopal  ordination.  It  is  not  for  us  to  challenge  the  instru- 
ment, so  that  our  escape  is  achieved  from  the  net  of  the  fowler. 
Enough,  that  I  find  thee  not  as  yet  enlightened  with  the  purer 
doctrine,  but  prepared  to  profit  by  it  when  the  spark  shall 
reach  thee.  Enough  in  especial,  that  I  find  thee  willing  to 
uplift  thy  testimony,  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  against  the 
errors  and  arts  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But,  remember,  what 
thou  hast  now  said,  thou  wilt  soon  be  called  upon  to  justify, 
in  a  manner  the  most  solemn — ^the  most  awful.' 

'What  I  have  said,'  replied  Julian  Peveril,  'being  the 
unbiassed  sentiments  of  my  heart,  shall,  upon  no  proper  occa^ 
sion,  want  the  support  of  my  open  avowal;  and  I  think  it 
strange  you  should  doubt  me  so  far.' 

'I  doubt  thee  not,  my  young  friend,'  said  Bridgenorth; 
'and  I  trust  to  see  thy  name  rank  high  amongst  those  by 
whom  the  prey  shall  be  rait  from  the  mighty.  At  present, 
thy  prejudices  occupy  thy  mind  like  the  strong  keeper  of  the 
house  menticmed  in  Scripture.  But  there  shall  come  a  stronger 
than  he,  and  make  forcible  entry,  displaying  on  the  battlements 
that  sign  of  faith  in  which  alone  there  is  found  salvation. 
Watch,  hope,  and  pray,  that  the  hour  may  come  1 ' 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  was  first 
broken  by  Peveril.  '  You  have  spoken  to  me  in  riddles.  Major 
Bridgenorth ;  and  I  have  asked  you  for  no  explanation.  Listen 
to  a  caution  on  my  part,  given  with  the  most  sincere  good-will. 
Take  a  hint  from  me,  and  believe  it,  though  it  is  darkly 
expressed.  Tou  are  here — at  least  are  believed  to  be  here — 
on  an  errand  dangerous  to  the  lord  of  the  island.  That  danger 
will  be  retorted  on  yourself,  if  you  make  Man  long  your  place 
of  residence.     Be  warned,  and  depart  in  time.' 
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CHAPTER  XVin 

Now  rede  me,  rede  me,  brother  dear, 

Throughout  Heny  Kngland, 
Where  will  I  find  a  messenger, 

Betwixt  us  two  to  send. 

Ballad  of  King  Sstmerc, 

Julian's  first  rencounter,  after  re-entering  the  castle,  was  with 
its  young  lord,  who  received  him  with  his  usual  kindness  and 
lightness  of  humour. 

'  Thrice  welcome,  Sir  Knight  of  Dames,'  said  the  earl ;  '  here 
you  rove  gallantly,  and  at  free  will,  through  our  dominions, 
fulfilling  of  appointments  and  aohieying  amorous  adventures ; 
while  we  are  condemned  to  sit  in  our  royal  haUs,  as  dull  and  as 
immovable  as  if  our  Majesty  was  carved  on  the  stem  of  some 
Manx  smuggling  dogger,  and  christened  the  '' King  Arthur"  of 
Bamsey.' 

'Nay,  in  that  case  you  would  take  the  sea,'  said  JuUan, 
'and  so  enjoy  travel  and  adventure  enough.' 

'  Oh,  but  suppose  me  wind-bound,  or  detained  in  harbour  by 
a  revenue  pink,  or  ashore,  if  you  like  it,  and  lying  high  and  dry 
upon  the  sand.  Imagine  the  royal  image  in  the  dullest  of  all 
predicaments,  and  you  have  not  equalled  mine.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  hear,  at  least,  that  you  have  had  no  dis- 
agreeable employment,'  said  Julian ;  '  the  morning's  alarm  has 
blown  over,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  In  faith  it  has,  Julian ;  and  our  close  inquiries  cannot  find 
any  cause  for  the  apprehended  insurrection.  That  Bridgenorth 
is  in  the  island  seems  certain  j  but  private  affiurs  of  consequence 
are  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his  visit;  and  I  am  not  desirous 
to  have  him  arrested  unless  I  could  prove  some  malpractices 
against  him  and  his  companions.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  we 
had  taken  the  alarm  too  soon.  My  mother  speaks  of  consulting 
you  on  the  subject,  Julian ;  and  I  will  not  anticipate  her  solemn 
communication.     It  will  be  partly  apologetical,  I  suppose ;  for 
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We  b^gin  to  think  our  retreat  rather  imzojali  and  that,  like 
the  wicked,  we  haye  fled  when  no  man  pursued.  This  idea 
afflicts  my  mother,  who^  as  a  queen-dowager,  a  queen-regent,  a 
heroine,  and  a  woman  in  general,  would  be  extremely  mortified 
to  think  that  her  precipitate  retreat  hither  had  exposed  her  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  islanders;  and  she  is  disconcerted  and  out  of 
humour  accordingly.  In  the  meanwhile,  my  sole  amusement 
has  been  the  grimaces  and  fantastic  gestures  of  that  ape  Fenella, 
who  is  more  out  of  humour,  and  more  absurd  in  consequence^ 
than  you  ever  saw  her.  Morris  says  it  is  because  you  pushed 
her  downstairs,  Julian — ^how  is  that  f ' 

'  Nay,  Morris  has  misreported  me^'  answered  Julian ;  *  I  did 
but  lift  her  t^tairs  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity;  for  she 
chose^  in  her  way,  to  contest  my  gc»ng  abroad  in  such  an 
obstinate  manner  that  I  had  no  other  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
her.' 

'She  must  have  supposed  your  departure,  at  a  moment  so 
critical,  was  dangerous  to  the  state  of  our  garrison,'  answered 
the  earl;  4t  shows  how  dearly  she  esteems  my  mother's  safety, 
how  highly  she  rates  your  prowess.  But,  thank  Heaven,  there 
sounds  the  dinner-bell.  I  would  the  philosophers,  who  find  a 
sin  and  waste  of  time  in  good  cheer,  could  deyise  us  any  pastime 
half  BO  agreeable.' 

The  meal  which  the  young  earl  had  thus  longed  for,  as  a 
means  of  consuming  a  portion  of  the  time  which  hung  heavy 
on  his  hands,  was  soon  over ;  as  soon,  at  least,  as  the  habitu^ 
and  stately  fonnality  of  the  countess's  household  permitted. 
She  herself,  accompanied  by  her  gentlewoman  and  attendants, 
retired  early  after  the  tables  were  drawn;  and  the  young 
gentlemen  were  left  to  their  own  company.  Wine  had,  for 
the  moment^  no  charms  for  either;  for  the  earl  was  out  of 
spirits  from  ennuiy  and  impatience  of  his  monotonous  and 
solitary  course  of  life;  and  the  events  of  the  day  had  given 
Peveril  too  much  matter  for  reflection  to  permit  his  starting 
amusing  or  interesting  topics  of  conversation.  After  having 
passed  the  flask  in  silence  betwixt  them  once  or  twice,  they 
withdrew  each  into  a  separate  embrasure  of  the  windows  of  the 
dining-apartment,  which,  such  was  the  extreme  thickness  of  the 
wall,  were  deep  enough  to  afford  a  solitary  recess,  separated,  as 
it  were,  from  the  chamber  itself.  In  one  of  these  sat  the  £arl 
of  Derby,  busied  in  looking  over  some  of  the  new  publications 
which  had  been  forwarded  from  London ;  and  at  intervals  con- 
fessing how  little  power  or  interest  these  had  for  him,  by 
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yawning  fearfully  as  he  looked  out  on  the  solitary  expanse  of 
waters,  which,  save  for  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  seargolls  or  of  a 
solitary  cormorant,  offered  so  little  of  variety  to  engage  his 
attention. 

Peveril,  on  his  part,  held  a  pamphlet  also  in  his  hand,  with- 
out giving^  or  affecting  to  give,  it  even  his  occasional  attention. 
His  whole  soul  turned  upon  the  interview  which  he  had  had 
that  day  with  Alice  Bridgenorth  and  with  her  father;  while 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  form  any  hypothesis  which  could 
explain  to  him  why  the  daughter,  to  whom  he  had  no  reason  to 
think  himself  indifferent,  should  have  been  so  suddenly  desirous 
of  their  eternal  separation,  while  her  father,  whose  opposition 
he  so  much  dreaded,  seemed  to  be  at  least  tolerant  of  his  ad- 
dresses. He  could  only  suppose,  in  explanation,  that  Major 
Bridgenorth  had  some  plan  in  prospect  which  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  further  or  to  impede ;  while,  from  the  demeanour,  and 
indeed  the  language,  of  Alice,  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend  that  her  father's  favour  could  only  be  conciliated 
by  something,  on  his  own  part,  approaching  to  dereliction  of 
principle.  But  by  no  conjecture  which  he  could  form  oould  he 
make  the  least  guess  concerning  the  nature  of  that  compliance 
of  which  Bridgenorth  seemed  desirous.  He  oould  not  imagine, 
notwithstanding  Alice  had  spoken  of  treachery,  that  her  father 
would  dare  to  propose  to  him  uniting  in  any  plan  by  which 
the  safety  of  the  countess,  or  the  security  of  her  little  kingdom 
of  Man,  was  to  be  endangered.  This  carried  such  indelible 
disgrace  in  the  front,  that  be  could  not  suppose  the  scheme 
proposed  to  him  by  any  who  was  not  prepared  to  defend  with 
his  sword,  upon  the  spot,  so  flagrant  an  insult  offer^  to  his 
honour.  And  such  a  proceeding  was  totally  inoonsistent  with 
the  conduct  of  Major  Bridgenorth  in  every  other  respect, 
besides  his  being  too  calm  and  cold-blooded  to  permit  of  his 
putting  a  mortal  affront  upon  the  Son  of  his  old  neighbour,  to 
whose  mother  he  confessed  so  much  of  obligation. 

While  Peveril  in  vain  endeavoured  to  extract  something  like 
a  probable  theory  out  of  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  father 
and  by  the  daughter — ^not  without  the  additional  and  lovei^like 
labour  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his  passion  to  his  honour 
and  conscience — ^he  felt  something  gently  pull  him  by  the  cloak. 
He  unclasped  his  arms,  which,  in  meditation,  had  been  folded 
on  his  bosom ;  and  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  vacant  pros- 
pect of  sea-coast  and  sea  which  they  perused,  without  much 
consciousness  upon  what  they  rested,  he  beheld  beside  him  the 
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little  dumb  maiden,  the  elfin  Fenella.  She  was  seated  on  a 
low  cuflhion  or  stool^  with  which  she  had  nestled  close  to 
Peveril's  side^  and  had  remained  there  for  a  short  space  of  time, 
ezpeoting,  no  doubt,  he  would  become  conscious  of  her  presence ; 
until,  tired  of  remaining  unnoticed,  she  at  length  solicited  his 
attention  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described.  Startled 
out  of  his  reverie  bj  this  intimation  of  her  presence,  he  looked 
down,  and  could  not,  without  interest,  behold  this  singular  and 
helpless  being. 

Her  hair  was  unloosened,  and  streamed  over  her  shoulders 
in  such  length,  that  much  of  it  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
8a<^  quantity,  that  it  formed  a  dark  veil,  or  shadow,  not  only 
around  her  face,  but  over  her  whole  slender  and  minute  form. 
From  the  profusion  of  her  tresses  looked  forth  her  small  and 
dark,  but  well-formed,  features,  together  with  the  large  and 
brilliant  black  eyes ;  and  her  whole  countenance  was  composed 
into  the  imploring  look  of  one  who  is  doubtful  of  the  reception 
she  is  about  to  meet  with  from  a  valued  friend,  while  she  con- 
fesses a  fault,  pleads  an  apology,  or  solicits  a  reconciliation.  In 
short,  the  whole  face  was  so  much  alive  with  expression,  that 
Julian,  though  her  aspect  was  so  familiar  to  him,  could  hardly 
persuade  himself  but  that  her  countenance  was  entirely  new. 
The  wild,  fantastic,  elvish  vivacity  of  the  features  seemed 
totally  vanished,  and  had  given  place  to  a  sorrowful,  tender, 
and  pathetic  cast  of  countenance,  aided  by  the  expression  of  the 
large  dark  eyes,  which,  as  they  were  turned  up  towards  Julian, 
glistened  with  moisture,  that»  nevertheless,  did  not  overflow 
the  eyelids. 

Conceiving  that  her  unwonted  manner  arose  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  dispute  which  had  taken  place  betwixt  them  in  the 
morning,  Peveril  was  anxious  to  restore  the  little  maiden's 
gaiety,  by  making  her  sensible  that  there  dwelt  on  his  mind 
no  unpleasing  recollection  of  th^  quarrel.  He  smiled  kindly, 
and  shook  her  hand  in  one  of  his ;  while^  with  the  familiarity 
of  one  who  had  known  her  from  childhood,  he  stroked  down 
her  long  dark  tresses  with  the  other.  She  stooped  her  head,  as 
if  ashamed  and,  at  the  same  time,  gratified  with  his  caresses ; 
and  he  was  thus  induced  to  continue  them,  until,  under  the 
veil  of  her  rich  and  abundant  locks,  he  suddenly  felt  his  other 
hand,  which  she  still  held  fast  in  hers,  slightly  touched  with 
her  lips,  and,  at  the  same  time,  moistened  with  a  tear. 

At  once,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  danger  of  being 
misinterpreted  in  his  familiarity  with  a  creature  to  whom  the 
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usual  modes  of  ezplanation  were  a  blank  ooctured  to  Julian's 
mind;  and,  hastily  withdrawing  his  hand  and  changing  his 
posture,  he  asked  of  her,  by  a  sign  which  custom  had  rendered 
familiar,  whether  she  brought  any  message  to  him  from  the 
coimtess.  In  an  instant  Fenella's  whole  deportment  was 
changed.  She  started  up  and  arranged  herself  in  her  seat 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  with 
one  turn  of  her  hand,  braided  her  length  of  locks  into  a  natural 
head-dress  of  the  most  beautiful  kind.  There  was,  indeed, 
when  she  looked  up,  a  blush  still  visible  on  her  dark  features ; 
but  their  melancholy  and  languid  expression  had  given  place  to 
that  of  wild  and  restless  vivacity,  which  was  most  common  to 
them.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with  more  than  their  wonted  fire, 
and  her  glances  were  more  piercingly  wild  and  unsettled  than 
usual.  To  Julian's  inquiry,  she  answered,  by  laying  her  hand 
on  her  heart — a  motion  by  which  she  always  indicated  the 
countess — and  rising  and  taJcing  the  directicm  of  her  apartment, 
she  made  a  sign  to  Julian  to  follow  her. 

The  distance  was  not  great  betwixt  the  dining-apartment 
and  that  to  which  Peveril  now  followed  his  mute  guide ;  yet, 
in  going  thither,  he  had  time  enough  to  suffer  cruelly  from  the 
sudden  suspicion  that  this  unhappy  girl  had  misinterpreted 
the  uniform  kindness  with  which  he  had  treated  her,  and  hence 
come  to  regard  him  with  feelings  more  tender  than  those  which 
belong  to  friendship.  The  misery  which  such  a  passion  was 
likely  to  occasion  to  a  creature  in  her  helpless  situation,  and 
actuated  by  such  lively  feelings,  was  great  enough  to  make 
him  refuse  credit  to  the  suspicion  which  pressed  itself  upon  his 
mind ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  formed  the  internal  resolu- 
tion so  to  conduct  himself  towards  Fenella  as  to  check  such 
misplaced  sentiments,  if  indeed  she  unhappily  entertained  them 
towards  him. 

When  they  reached  the  countess's  apartment)  they  found 
her  with  writing-implements  and  many  sealed  letters  before  her. 
She  received  Julian  with  her  usual  kindness ;  and  having  caused 
him  to  be  seated,  beckoned  to  the  mute  to  resume  her  needle.  In 
an  instant  Fenella  was  seated  at  an  embroidering-frame,  where, 
but  for  the  movement  of  her  dexterous  fingers,  she  might  have 
seemed  a  statue,  so  little  did  she  move  f^m  her  work  either 
head  or  eye.  As  her  infirmity  rendered  her  presence  no  bar  to 
the  most  confidential  conversation,  the  countess  proceeded  to 
address  Peveril  as  if  they  had  been  literally  alone  together. 

'  Julian,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not  now  about  to  complain  to  you 
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of  tiie  Bentiments  and  oonduofc  of  Derby.  He  is  your  friend — 
he  is  my  aoo.  He  haa  kindneBBof  heart  and  yiyaoityof  talent; 
and  yet—' 

'Dearest  lady/  said  Peveril,  'why  will  you  distress  yourself 
with  fixing  your  eye  on  defioienoies  which  arise  rather  from  a 
change  of  times  and  manneni  than  any  degeneracy  of  my  noble 
friend?  Let  him  be  once  engaged  in  his  duty,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  and  let  me  pay  the  penalty  if  he  acquits  not 
himself  becoming  his  high  station.' 

'Ay,'  replied  the  countess ;  'but  when  will  the  call  of  duty 
prove  superior  to  that  of  the  most  idle  or  trivial  indulgence 
which  can  serve  to  drive  over  the  lasy  hour?  His  father  was 
of  another  mould ;  and  how  often  was  it  my  lot  to  entreat  that 
he  would  spare,  horn  the  rigid  discharge  of  those  duties  which 
his  high  station  imposed,  tiie  relaxation  absolutely  necessary 
to  recruit  his  health  and  his  spirits  1 ' 

'  Still,  my  dearest  lady,'  said  Peveril,  '  you  must  allow  that 
the  duties  to  which  the  times  summoned  your  late  honoured 
k»d  were  of  a  more  stirring,  as  well  as  a  more  peremptory,  cast 
than  those  which  await  your  son.' 

'I  know  not  that,'  said  the  countess.  'The  wheel  appean 
to  be  again  revolving ;  and  the  present  period  is  not  unlikely 
to  bring  back  such  scenes  as  my  younger  years  witnessed. 
Well,  be  it  so;  they  will  not  find  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille 
broken  in  spirit,  though  depressed  by  years.  It  was  even  on 
this  subject  I  would  speak  with  you,  my  young  friend.  Since 
our  first  early  acquaintance^  when  I  saw  your  gaJlant  behaviour 
as  I  issued  forth  to  your  childish  eye^  l&e  an  apparition,  from 
my  i^ace  of  concealment  in  your  father's  castle,  it  has  pleased 
me  to  think  you  a  true  son  of  Stanley  and  Peveril.  I  trust 
your  nurture  in  this  family  has  been  ever  suited  to  the  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  you.  Nay,  I  desire  no  thanks.  I  have  to 
require  of  you,  in  return,  a  piece  of  service,  not  perhaps  entirely 
safe  to  yourself  but  which,  as  times  are  circumstanced,  no 
person  is  so  well  able  to  render  to  my  house.' 

'You  have  been  ever  my  good  and  noble  lady,'  answered 
Peveril,  'as  well  as  my  kind,  and  I  may  say  maternal,  pro- 
tectress. You  have  a  right  to  command  the  blood  of  Stanley 
in  the  veins  of  every  one ;  you  have  a  thousand  rights  to  com- 
mand it  in  mine.'  * 

'My  advices  from  England,'  said  the  countess,  'resemble 

*  The  reader  cannot  hare  foigotten  tljat  tbe  Earl  of  Derby  waa  head  of  the  great 
honse  of  Stanley. 
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more  the  dreams  of  a  sick  man  than  the  r^ular  informatioii 
which  I  might  have  expected  from  such  correspondents  as  mine ; 
their  expressions  are  like  those  of  men  who  walk  in  their  sleep, 
and  speak  by  snatches  of  what  passes  in  their  dreams.  It  is 
said  a  plot>  real  or  fictitious,  has  been  detected  amongst  the 
Catholics,  which  has  spread  far  wider  and  more  uncontrollable 
terror  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  Noyember.  Its  outlines  seem 
utterly  incredible,  and  are  only  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
wretches  the  meanest  and  most  worthless  in  the  creation ;  yet 
it  is  received  by  the  credulous  people  of  England  with  the  most 
undoubting  belief.' 

'This  is  a  singular  delusion  to  rise  without  some  real 
ground,'  answered  Julian. 

'I  am  no  bigot,  cousin,  though  a  Catholic,'  replied  the 
countess.  '  I  have  long  feared  that  the  well-meant  zeal  of  our 
priests  for  increasing  converts  would  draw  on  them  the  suspicion 
of  the  English  nation.  These  efforts  have  been  renewed  with 
double  energy  since  the  Duke  of  York  conformed  to  the  Catholic 
faith ;  and  the  same  event  has  doubled  the  hate  and  jealousy 
of  the  Protestants.  So  far,  I  fear,  there  may  be  just  cause  for 
suspicion  that  the  duke  is  a  better  Catholic  than  an  English- 
man, and  that  bigotry  has  involved  him,  as  avarice,  or  the 
needy  greed  of  a  prodigal,  has  engaged  his  brother,  in  relataons 
with  fiance,  whereof  England  may  have  too  much  reason  to 
complain.  But  the  gross,  thick,  and  palpable  fabricatkms  of 
conspiracy  and  murder,  blood  and  fire-— the  imaginary  armies 
— the  intended  massacres — form  a  collection  of  fidsehoods  that 
one  would  have  thought  indigestible  even  by  the  coarse  appetite 
of  the  vulgar  for  the  marvellous  and  horrible ;  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  received  as  truth  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  questioned  by  no  one  who  is  desirous  to  escape  the  odious 
appellation  of  friend  to  the  bloody  Papists,  and  favourer  of 
their  infernal  schemes  of  cruelty.' 

'But  what  say  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  these  wild  reports?'  said  Julian.  'What  say  the  English 
Catholics  themselves  —  a  numerous  and  wealthy  body,  com- 
prising so  many  noble  names  ? ' 

'Their  hearts  are  dead  within  them,'  said  the  countess. 
'They  are  like  sheep  penned  up  in  the  shambles,  that  the 
butcher  may  take  his  choice  among  them.  In  the  obscure  and 
brief  communications  which  I  have  had  by  a  secure  hand,  they 
do  but  anticipate  their  own  utter  ruin  and  ours,  so  general  is 
the  depression,  so  universal  the  despair.' 
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'But  the  King/  said  Peveril — 'the  King  and  the  Protestant 
Royalists — ^what  saj  they  to  this  growing  tempest  9 ' 

'  Charles,'  replied  the  oountess,  '  with  his  usual  selfish  pru- 
dence, truckles  to  the  storm;  and  will  let  coid  and  axe  do 
their  work  on  the  most  innocent  men  in  his  dominions  rather 
than  lose  an  hour  of  pleasure  in  attempting  their  rescue.  And 
for  the  Royalists,  either  they  have  caught  the  general  delirium 
which  has  seized  on  Protestants  in  general,  or  they  stand  aloof 
and  neutral,  afraid  to  show  any  interest  in  the  unhappy 
Catholics,  lest  they  be  judged  altogether  such  as  themseWes, 
and  abettors  of  the  fearful  conspiracy  in  which  they  are  alleged 
to  be  engaged.  In  fact^  I  cannot  blame  them.  It  is  hard  to 
expect  that  mere  compassion  for  a  persecuted  sect,  or,  what 
is  yet  more  rare,  an  abstract  love  of  justice,  should  be 
powerful  enough  to  engage  men  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
awakened  fury  of  a  whole  people ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of 
general  agitation,  whoever  disbelieves  the  least  tittle  of  the 
enormous  improbabilities  which  have  been  accumulated  by 
these  wretched  informers  is  instantly  hunted  down,  as  one 
who  would  smother  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  It  is  indeed  an 
awful  tempest ;  i^d,  remote  as  we  lie  from  its  sphere,  we  must 
expect  soon  to  feel  its  effects.' 

''Lord  Derby  already  told  me  something  of  this,'  said  Julian; 
'and  that  there  were  agents  in  this  island  whose  object  was  to 
excite  insurrection.'  ^ 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  countess,  and  her  eye  flashed  fire  as  she 
spoke;  'and  had  my  advice  been  listened  to,  they  had  been 
apprehended  in  the  very  fact,  and  so  dealt  with  as  to  be  a 
warning  to  all  others  how  they  sought  this  independent  princi- 
pality on  such  an  errand.  But  my  son,  who  is  genenJly  so 
culpably  negligent  of  his  own  afibjrs,  was  pleased  to  assume 
the  management  of  them  upon  this  crisis.' 

'  I  am  happy  to  learn,  madam,'  answered  Peveril,  '  that  the 
measures  of  precaution  which  my  kinsman  has  adopted  have 
had  the  complete  effect  of  disconcerting  the  conspiracy.' 

'  For  the  present,  Julian ;  but  they  should  have  been  such 
as  would  have  made  the  boldest  tremble  to  think  of  such 
infringements  of  our  right  in  future.  But  Derby's  present  plan 
is  fraught  with  greater  danger ;  and  yet  there  is  something  in 
it  of  gallantly,  which  has  my  sympathy.' 

'  What  is  it,  madam  ¥ '  inquired  Julian,  anxiously ;  '  and  in 
what  can  I  aid  it,  or  avert  its  dangers  t ' 

'  He  purposes,'  said  the  countess,  '  instantly  to  set  forth  for 
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London.  He  is,  he  says,  not  merely  the  feudal  chief  of  a  small 
island,  but  one  of  the  noble  peers  of  England,  who  must  not 
remain  in  the  security  of  an  obscure  and  distant  castle  when 
his  name,  or  that  of  his  mother,  is  slandered  before  his  prince 
and  people.  He  will  take  his  place,  he  says,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  publicly  demand  justice  for  the  insult  thrown  on 
his  house  by  perjured  and  interested  witnesses.' 

'  It  is  a  generous  resoluticm,  and  worthy  of  my  friend,'  said 
Julian  Pevml.  *  I  will  go  with  him  and  share  his  fate,  be  it 
what  it  may.' 

'Alas,  foolish  boyl'  answered  the  countess,  'as  well  may 
you  ask  a  hungry  Hon  to  feel  c(Mnpassion  as  a  prejudiced  and 
furious  people  to  do  justice.  They  are  like  the  madman  at 
the  height  of  frensy,  who  murders  without  compunction  his 
best  and  dearest  friend ;  and  only  wonders  and  wails  over  his 
own  cruelty  when  he  is  recovered  from  his  delirium.' 

'Pardon  me,  dearest  lady,'  said  Julian,  'this  cannot  be. 
The  noble  and  generous  people  of  England  cannot  be  thus 
strangely  misled.  Whateyer  prepossessions  may  be  current 
among  the  mere  Yulgar,  the  Houses  of  Legislature  cannot  be 
deeply  infected  by  them;  they  will  remember  their  own 
dignity.' 

'  Alas  1  cousin,'  answered  the  countess,  '  when  did  English- 
men, even  of  the  highest  degree,  remember  anything  when 
hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  party  feeling?  Even  those 
who  have  too  much  sense  to  beUeve  in  the  incredible  fictions 
which  gull  the  multitude^  will  beware  how  they  expose  them, 
if  their  own  political  party  can  gain  a  momentary  advantage 
by  their  being  accredited.  It  is  amongst  such,  too,  that  your 
kinsman  has  found  friends  and  associates.  Neglecting  the  old 
friends  of  his  house,  as  too  grave  and  formal  companions  for 
the  humour  of  the  times,  his  intercourse  has  been  with  the 
versatile  Shaftesbury,  the  mercurial  Buckingham — ^men  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  the  popular  Moloch  of  the 
day  whatsoever  or  whomsoever  whose  ruin  could  propitiate 
the  deity.  Forgive  a  mother's  tears,  kinsman ;  but  I  see  the 
scafibld  at  Bolton  agam  erected.  If  Derby  goes  to  London 
while  these  bloodhounds  are  in  full  cry,  obnoxious  as  he  is,  and 
I  have  made  him  by  my  religious  faith  and  my  conduct  in  this 
island,  he  dies  his  father's  death.  And  yet  upon  what  other 
course  to  resolve        ! ' 

'  Let  me  go  to  London,  madam,'  said  Peveril,  much  moved 
by  the  distress  of  his  patroness;  'your  ladyship  was  wont  to 
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rely  sometihing  on  my  judgment.  I  will  act  for  the  best — ^will 
oonmianicate  with  those  whom  you  point  out  to  me»  and  only 
with  them ;  and  I  trust  soon  to  send  you  information  that  this 
delusion,  however  strong  it  may  now  be,  is  in  the  oourse  of 
passing  away ;  at  the  worsts  I  can  apprize  you  of  the  danger, 
should  it  menace  the  earl  or  yourself ;  and  may  be  able  also  to 
point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  eluded.' 

The  countess  listened  with  a  countenance  in  which  the 
anxiety  of  maternal  affection,  which  prompted  her  to  embrace 
Peverirs  generous  offer,  struggled  with  her  native  disinterested 
and  generous  disposition.  '  Think  what  you  ask  of  me,  Julian,' 
she  replied,  with  a  sigh.  *  Would  you  have  me  expose  the  life 
of  my  friend's  son  to  those  perils  to  which  I  refuse  my  ownl 
No^  never  1 ' 

*  Nay,  but)  madam,'  replied  Julian,  *  I  do  not  run  the  same 
risk:  my  person  is  not  known  in  London;  my  situation,  though 
not  obscure  in  my  own  countiy,  is  too  little  known  to  be 
noticed  in  that  huge  assembls^e  of  all  that  is  noble  and 
wealthy.  No  whisper,  I  presume,  however  indirect^  has  con- 
nected my  name  with  the  alleged  conspiracy.  I  am  a  Pro- 
testant)  above  all ;  and  can  be  accused  of  no  intercourse,  direct 
or  indirect,  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  connexions  also  lie 
amongst  those  who,  if  they  do  not,  or  cannot,  befriend  me, 
cannot  at  least  be  dangerous  to  me.  In  a  word,  I  run  no 
danger  where  the  earl  might  incur  great  peril.' 

*  Alas  1 '  said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  *  all  this  generous 
reasoning  may  be  true ;  but  it  could  only  be  listened  to  by  a 
widowed  mother.  Selfish  as  I  am,  I  cannot  but  reflect  that 
my  kinswoman  has,  in  all  events,  the  support  of  an  affectionate 
husband ;  such  is  tibe  interested  reasoning  to  which  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  subject  our  better  feelings  1 ' 

'  Do  not  call  it  so,  madam,'  answered  Peveril;  'think  of  me 
but  as  the  younger  brother  of  my  kinsman.  Tou  have  ever 
done  by  me  the  duties  of  a  mother ;  and  have  a  right  to  my 
filial  service,  were  it  at  a  risk  ten  times  greater  than  a  journey 
to  London,  to  inquire  into  the  temper  of  the  times.  I  will 
instantly  go  and  announce  my  departure  to  the  earl.' 

*  Stay,  Julian,'  said  the  countess ;  '  if  you  must  make  this 
journey  in  our  behalf — and,  alas!  I  have  not  generosity  enough 
to  refuse  your  noble  proffer — ^you  must  go  alone,  and  without 
communication  with  Derby.  I  know  him  well :  his  lightness 
of  mind  is  free  from  selfish  baseness ;  and  for  the  world,  would 
he  not  suffer  you  to  leave  Man  without  his  company.     And  if 
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he  went  with  you,  your  noble  and  dismterested  kindness  would 
be  of  no  avail ;  you  would  but  share  his  ruin,  as  the  swimmer 
who  attempts  to  save  a  drowning  man  is  involved  in  his  &ite, 
if  he  permit  the  sufferer  to  grapple  with  him.' 

'It  shall  be  as  you  please,  madam,'  said  Peveril;  'I  am 
ready  to  depart  upon  half  an  hour's  notice.' 

'This  night,  then,'  said  the  countess,  after  a  moment's 
pause — '  this  night  I  will  arrange  the  most,  secret  means  of 
carrying  your  generous  project  into  effect;  for  I  would  not 
excite  that  prejudice  against  you  which  will  instantly  arise 
were  it  known  you  had  so  lately  left  this  island  and  its  Popish 
lady.  You  wUl  do  well,  perhaps,  to  use  a  feigned  name  in 
London.' 

'  Pardon  me,  madam,'  said  Julian ;  '  I  will  do  nothing  that 
can  draw  on  me  unnecessary  attention ;  but  to  bear  a  feigned 
name,  or  affect  any  disguise  beyond  living  with  extreme 
privacy,  would,  I  think,  be  unwise  as  well  as  imworthy,  and 
what,  if  challenged,  I  might  find  some  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
reason  for,  consistent  witib  perfect  fairness  of  intentions.' 

'I  believe  you  are  rights'  answered  the  countess,  after  a 
moment's  consideration ;  and  then  added,  '  You  propose,  doubt- 
less, to  pass  through  Derbyshire  and  visit  Martindale  Geustle  f ' 

'I  should  wish  it,  madam,  certainly,'  replied  Peveril,  'did 
time  permit  and  circumstances  render  it  advisable.' 

'Of  that,'  said  the  countess,  'you  must  yourself  judge. 
Despatch  is,  doubtless,  desirable ;  on  the  other  hand,  arriving 
from  your  own  family  seat»  you  will  be  less  an  object  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  than  if  you  posted  up  from  hence,  without  even 
visiting  your  parents.  You  must  be  guided  in  this — ^in  all — ^by 
your  own  prudence.  Qo,  my  dearest  son — ^for  to  me  you  should 
be  dear  as  a  son — go,  and  prepare  for  your  journey.  I  will  get 
ready  some  despatches  and  a  supply  of  money.  Nay,  do  not 
object.  Am  I  not  your  mother;  and  are  you  not  discharging 
a  son's  duty)  Dispute  not  my  right  of  defraying  your  ex- 
penses. Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  as  I  must  trust  your  zeal  and 
prudence  to  act  in  our  behalf  when  occasion  shall  demand,  I 
will  furnish  you  with  effectual  recommendations  to  our  friends 
and  kindred,  entreating  and  enjoining  them  to  render  whatever 
aid  you  may  require,  either  for  your  own  protection  or  the 
advancement  of  what  you  may  propose  in  our  favour.' 

Peveril  made  no  farther  opposition  to  an  arrangement  which 
in  truth  the  moderate  state  of  his  own  finances  rendered  al- 
most indispensable,  unless  with  his  father's  assistance ;  and  the 
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oonntesa  pnt  into  his  hand  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  pounds,  upon  a  merchant  in  the  citj.  She 
then  dismissed  Julian  for  the  space  of  an  hour ;  after  wMch,  she 
said,  she  must  again  require  his  presence. 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
divert  the  tiioughts  which  speedily  pressed  on  him.  He  found 
that  half  an  hour's  conversation  had  once  more  completely 
changed  his  immediate  prospects  and  plans  for  the  future. 
He  luid  offered  to  the  Countess  of  Derby  a  service  which  her 
uniform  kindness  had  well  deserved  at  his  hand ;  but,  by  her 
accepting  it,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  being  separated  from 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  at  a  time  when  she  was  become  dearer  to 
him  than  ever,  by  her  avowal  of  mutual  passion.  Her  image 
rose  before  him,  such  as  he  had  that  day  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom ;  her  voice  was  in  his  ear,  and  seemed  to  ask  whether 
he  could  desert  her  in  the  crisis  which  everything  seemed  to 
announce  as  impending.  But  Julian  Peveril,  his  youth  con- 
sidered, was  strict  in  judging  his  duty,  and  severely  resolved 
in  executing  it.  He  trusted  not  his  imagination  to  pursue  the 
vision  which  presented  itself;  but  resolutely  sei2dng  his  pen, 
wrote  to  Alice  the  following  letter,  exjdaining  his  situation,  as 
far  as  justice  to  the  countess  permitted  him  to  do  so : — 

'  I  leave  you,  dearest  Alice,'  thus  ran  the  letter — '  I  leave 
you ;  and  though,  in  doing  so,  I  but  obey  the  command  you 
have  laid  on  me,  yet  I  can  claim  little  merit  for  my  compliance, 
since,  without  additional  and  most  forcible  reasons  in  aid  of 
your  orders,  I  fear  I  should  have  been  unable  to  comply  with 
them.  But  family  aflhirs  of  importance  compel  me  to  absent 
myself  from  this  island,  for,  I  fear,  more  than  one  week.  My 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  wiiahes  wiU  be  on  the  moment  that  shall 
restore  me  to  the  Black  Fort  and  its  lovelv  valley.  Let  me 
hope  that  yours  will  sometimes  rest  on  the  lonely  exile,  whom 
nothing  could  render  such  but  the  command  of  honour  and 
duty.  Do  not  fear  that  I  mean  to  involve  you  in  a  private 
correspondence,  and  let  not  your  father  fear  it.  I  could  not 
love  you  so  much,  but  for  the  openness  and  candour  of  your 
nature ;  and  I  would  not  that  you  concealed  from  Major  Bridge- 
north  one  syllable  of  what  I  now  avow.  Respecting  other 
matters,  he  himsell  cannot  desire  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country  with  more  zeal  than  I  do.  Differences  may  occur 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  that  is  to  be  obtained ;  but,  in 
the  principle,  I  am  convinced  there  can  be  only  one  mind 
between  us ;  nor  can  I  refuse  to  listen  to  his  experience  and 
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wisdom,  even  where  they  may  ultimately  fail  to  oonvinoe  me. 
Farewell,  Alice — farewell  1  Much  might  be  added  to  that 
melancholy  word,  but  nothing  that  could  express  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  it  is  written.  Tet  I  could  trcmsoribe  it  again 
and  again,  rather  than  conclude  the  last  oonmiiuiioation  which 
I  can  have  with  you  for  some  time.  My  sole  comfort  is,  that 
my  stay  will  scarce  be  so  long  as  to  permit  you  to  foxget  one 
who  never  can  forget  you.' 

He  held  the  paper  in  his  hand  for  a  minute  after  he  had 
folded,  but  before  he  had  sealed,  it^  while  he  huniedly  debated 
in  his  own  mind  whether  he  had  not  expressed  himseft  towards 
Major  Bridgenorth  in  so  conciliating  a  manner  as  might  excite 
hopes  of  proselytism  which  his  conscience  told  him  he  could 
not  realise  with  honour.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no 
right,  from  what  Bridgenorth  had  said,  to  conclude  that  their 
principles  were  diametrically  irreconcilable ;  for  though  the  son 
of  a  high  Cavalier,  and  educated  in  the  faznily  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  he  waa  himself,  upon  principle,  an  enemy  of  prero- 
gative and  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  And  with 
such  considerations  he  silenced  sdl  internal  objections  on  the 
point  of  honour;  although  his  conscience  secretly  whispered 
that  these  conciliatory  expressions  towards  the  father  were 
chiefly  dictated  by  the  fear  that^  during  his  absence,  Major 
Bridgenorth  might  be  tempted  to  change  the  residence  of  his 
daughter,  and  perhaps  to  convey  her  altogether  out  of  his 
reach. 

Having  sealed  his  letter,  Julian  called  his  servant,  and 
directed  him  to  carry  it^  under  cover  of  one  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Debbitch,  to  a  house  in  the  town  of  Rushin,  where  packets 
and  messages  intended  for  the  family  at  Black  Fort  were 
usually  deposited ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  take  horse  imme- 
diately. He  thus  got  lid  of  an  attendant  who  might  have 
been  in  some  degree  a  spy  on  his  motions.  He  then  exchanged 
the  dress  he  usually  wore  for  one  more  suited  to  travelling ; 
and,  having  put  a  change  or  two  of  linen  into  a  small  cloak- 
bag,  selected  as  arms  a  strong  double-edged  sword  and  an 
excellent  pair  of  pistols,  which  last  he  carefully  loaded  with 
double  bullets.  Thus  appointed,  and  with  twenty  pieces  in 
his  purse,  and  the  bills  we  have  mentioned  secured  in  a  private 
pocket-book,  he  was  in  readiness  to  depart  as  soon  as  he  should 
receive  the  countess's  commands. 

The  buoyant  spirit  of  youth  and  hope,  which  had,  for  a 
moment,  been  chilled  by  the  painful  and  dubious  circumstances 
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in  whieh  he  was  placed,  as  well  as  tiie  depriyation  which  he 
was  aboat  to  undeigp,  now  reviyed  in  full  vigour.  Fancy, 
turning  fzom  more  painful  anticipations,  suggested  to  him  that 
he  was  now  entering  upon  life  at  a  crisis  when  resolution 
and  talents  were  almost  certain  to  make  the  fortune  of  their 
possessor.  How  could  he  make  a  more  honourable  entry  on 
the  bustling  scene  than  sent  by,  and  acting  in  behalf  of,  one 
of  the  noblest  houses  in  England ;  and  shoidd  he  perform  what 
his  charge  might  render  incumbent  with  the  resolution  and 
the  prudence  necessary  to  secure  success,  how  many  occurrences 
might  take  place  to  render  his  mediation  necessary  to  Bridge- 
north  ;  and  thus  enable  him,  on  the  most  equal  and  honourable 
terms,  to  establish  a  claim  to  his  gratitude  and  to  his  daughter's 
hand. 

Whilst  he  was  dwelling  on  such  pleasing,  though  imaginary, 
prospects,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming  aloud — 'Tea,  Alice,  I 
wUl  win  thee  nobly ! '  The  words^had  scarce  escaped  his  lips, 
when  he  heard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  which  the  servant 
had  left  ajar,  a  sound  like  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  gentle  tap.  'Ck>me  in,'  replied  Julian,  some^ 
what  ashamed  of  his  ezdamation,  and  not  a  little  afraid  that 
it  had  been  caught  up  by  some  eavesdropper.  'Come  in,'  he 
again  repeated.  But  his  command  was  not  obeyed;  on  the 
contrary,  the  knock  was  repeated  somewhat  louder.  He  opened 
the  door,  and  Fenella  stood  before  him. 

With  eyes  that  seemed  red  with  recent  tears,  and  with  a 
look  of  the  deepest  dejection,  the  little  mute^  first  touching 
her  bosom  and  beckoning  with  her  finger,  made  to  him  the 
usual  sign  that  the  countess  desired  to  see  him,  then  turned, 
as  if  to  usher  him  to  her  apartment.  As  he  followed  her 
through  the  long,  gloomy,  vaulted  passages  which  afforded  com- 
munication betwixt  the  various  departments  of  the  castle,  he 
could  not  but  observe  that  her  usual  light  trip  was  exchanged 
for  a  tardy  and  mournful  step,  which  she  accompanied  with  a 
low,  inarticulate  moaning  (which  she  was  probably  the  less 
able  to  suppress,  because  she  could  not  judge  how  far  it  was 
audible),  and  also  with  wringing  of  the  hands,  and  other  marks 
of  extreme  affliction. 

At  this  moment  a  thought  came  across  Peveril's  mind,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  better  reason,  made  him  shudder  involuntarily. 
As  a  Peaksman,  and  a  long  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  many  a  superstitious  legend,  and 
particularly  with  a  belief  which  attached   to  the  powerful 
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family  of  the  Stanleys,  for  their  peculiar  demon,  a  banshie,  or 
female  s|Hrit,  who  was  wont  to  shriek,  '  foreboding  eyil  tdmes ' ; 
and  who  was  generally  seen  weeping  and  bemoaning  herself 
before  the  death  of  any  person  of  distinction  belonging  to  the 
family.  For  an  instant,  Julian  could  scarce  divest  himself  of 
the  belief  that  the  wailing,  gibbering  form,  which  glided  before 
him,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  was  the  genius  of  his  mother's 
race  come  to  announce  to  him  his  predestined  doom.  It 
instantly  occurred  to  him  as  an  analogous  reflection,  tiiat,  if 
the  suspicion  which  had  crossed  his  mind  concerning  Fenella 
was  a  just  one,  her  ill-fated  attachment  to  him,  like  that  of  the 
prophetic  spirit  to  his  family,  could  bode  nothing  but  disaster, 
and  lamentation,  and  woe. 
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Now»  hoist  the  anchor,  mates,  and  let  the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom  wind, 
Like  lass  that  wooes  a  lover. 

Anonynunts, 

The  presence  of  the  countess  dispelled  the  superstitious  feeling 
which,  for  an  instant,  had  encroached  on  Julian's  imagination, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  attention  to  the  matters  of  ordinair 
life.  '  Here  are  your  credentials^'  she  said,  giving  him  a  small 
packet  carefully  put  up  in  a  sealskin  cover ;  '  you  had  better 
not  open  ibem  till  you  come  to  London.  You  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  there  are  one  or  two  addressed  to  men  of 
my  own  persuasion.  These,  for  all  our  sakes,  you  will  observe 
caution  in  delivering.' 

'  I  go  your  messenger,  madam,'  said  Peveril ;  *  and  whatever 
you  desire  me  to  chaj^e  myself  with,  of  that  I  undertake  the 
care.  Yet  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  an  intercourse  with 
Catholics  will  at  this  moment  forward  the  purposes  of  my 
mission.' 

*  You  have  caught  the  general  suspicion  of  this  wicked  sect 
already,'  said  the  countess,  smiling,  ^  and  are  the  fitter  to  go 
amongst  Englishmen  in  their  present  mood.  But^  my  cautious 
friend,  these  letters  are  so  addressed,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  so  disguised,  that  you  will  run  no  danger  in 
conversing  with  them.  Without  their  aid,  indeed,  you  wUl  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  accurate  information  you  go  in  search  of. 
None  can  tell  so  exactly  how  the  wind  sets  as  the  pUot  whose 
vessel  is  exposed  to  the  storm.  Besides,  though  you  Protestants 
deny  our  priesthood  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  you  are  ready 
enough  to  allow  us  a  full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ; 
in  plain  terms,  their  means  of  information  are  extensive,  and 
they  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  applying  it.  I  therefore 
wish  you  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  intelligenoo  and  advice,  if 
possible.' 
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'  Whatever  you  impoBe  on  me  as  a  part  of  my  duty,  madam, 
rely  on  its  being  discharged  punctually/  answered  Peveril. 
'  And  now,  as  there  is  little  use  in  deferring  the  execution  of  a 
purpose  when  once  fixed,  let  me  know  your  ladyship's  wishes 
concerning  my  departxire.' 

'It  must  be  sudden  and  secret^'  said  the  countess;  'tho 
island  is  full  of  spies ;  and  I  would  not  wish  that  any  of  them 
should  have  notice  that  an  envoy  of  mine  was  about  to  leave 
Man  for  London.  Can  you  be  ready  to  go  on  board  to- 
morrow 1 ' 

*  To-night — ^this  instant  if  you  will,*  said  Julian ;  *  my  little 
preparations  are  complete.' 

'  Be  ready,  then,  in  your  chamber,  at  two  hours  after  mid-* 
night.  I  will  send  one  to  summon  you,  for  our  secret  must  bo 
communicated,  for  the  present,  to  as  few  as  possible.  A  foreign 
sloop  is  engaged  to  carry  you  over ;  then  make  the  best  of  your 
way  to  London,  by  Martindale  Castle  or  otherwise,  as  you  find 
most  advisable.  When  it  is  necessary  to  announce  your  absence, 
I  will  say  you  are  gone  to  see  your  parents.  But  stay — your 
journey  will  be  on  horseback,  of  course,  from  Whitehaven. 
You  have  bills  of  exchange,  it  is  true ;  but  are  you  provided 
with  ready  money  to  furnish  yourself  with  a  good  horse  ? ' 

'  I  am  sufficiently  rich,  madam,'  answered  Julian ;  '  and  good 
nags  are  plenty  in  Cumberland.  There  are  those  auoaong  them 
who  know  how  to  come  by  them  good  and  cheap.' 

'  Trust  not  to  that»'  said  the  countess.  '  Here  is  what  will 
purchase  for  you  the  best  horse  on  the  Borders.  Can  you  be 
simple  enough  to  refuse  it  ? '  she  added,  as  she  pressed  on  him 
a  heavy  purse,  which  he  saw  himself  obliged  to  accept. 

'  A  good  horse,  Julian,'  continued  the  countess,  '  and  a  good 
sword,  next  to  a  good  heart  and  head,  are  the  accomplishments 
of  a  cavalier.' 

'  I  kiss  your  hands,  then,  madam,'  said  Peveril,  *  and  humbly 
beg  you  to  believe  that,  whatever  may  fail  in  my  present 
undertaking,  my  purpose  to  serve  you,  my  noble  kinswoman 
and  benefactress,  can  at  least  never  swerve  or  falter.' 

*  I  know  it,  my  son — I  know  it ;  and  may  God  forgive  me  if 
my  anxiety  for  your  friend  has  sent  you  on  dangers  which 
should  have  been  his !  Go — go.  May  saints  and  angels  bless 
you !  Fenella  shall  acqtiaint  him  that  you  sup  in  your  own 
apartment.  So  indeed  will  I ;  for  to-night  I  should  be  unable 
to  face  my  son's  looks.  Little  will  he  thank  me  for  sending 
you  on  his  errand ;  and  there  will  be  many  to  ask  whether  it 
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vas  like  tihe  Lady  of  Iiatham  to  thrust  her  friend's  son  on  the 
danger  whioh  should  have  been  braved  by  her  own.  But  O ! 
Julian,  I  am  now  a  forlorn  widow,  wh<xn  sorrow  has  made 
selfishr 

^Tush,  madam,'  answered  Peveril;  Mt  is  morB  unlike  the 
Lady  of  Latham  to  anticipate  dangers  which  may  not  exist  at 
all,  and  to  which,  if  they  do  indeed  occur,  I  am  less  obnoxious 
than  my  noble  kinsman.  Farewell !  All  blessings  attend  you, 
madam.  Commend  me  to  Derby,  and  make  him  my  excuses. 
I  shall  expect  a  summons  at  two  hours  after  midnight.' 

They  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each  other;  the  more 
affectionate,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  countess,  that  she  could 
not  entirely  reconcile  her  generous  mind  to  exposing  Peyeril  to 
danger  on  her  son's  behalf ;  and  Julian  betook  himself  to  his 
solitaiy  apartment. 

His  servant  soon  afterwards  brought  him  wine  and  refreshr 
ments ;  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  various  matters  he  had 
to  occupy  his  mind,  he  contrived  to  do  reasonable  justice.  But 
when  this  needful  occupation  was  finished,  his  thoughts  began 
to  stream  in  upon  him  like  a  troubled  tide — at  once  recalling 
the  past  and  anticipating  the  future.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
wrapped  himself  in  his  riding-cloak,  and,  lying  down  on  his 
bed,  endeavoured  to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  prospect  before  hun,  the  doubt  how  Bridgenorth  might 
dispose  of  his  daughter  during  his  absence,  the  fear  that  the 
major  himself  might  fall  into  the  power  of  the  vindictive 
countess,  besides  a  numerous  train  of  vague  and  half-formed 
apprehensions,  agitated  his  blood,  and  rendered  slumber  im- 
possible. Alternately  to  recline  in  the  old  oaken  easy-chair 
and  listen  to  the  dashing  of  the  waves  under  the  windows, 
mingled,  as  the  sound  was,  with  the  scream  of  the  sea-birds^ 
or  to  traverse  the  apartment  with  long  and  slow  steps,  pausing 
occasionally  to  look  out  on  the  sea,  slumbering  under  the 
influence  of  a  full  moon,  which  tipped  each  wave  with  silver — 
such  were  the  only  pastimes  he  could  invent^  until  midnight 
had  passed  for  one  hoiur;  the  next  was  wasted  in  anxious 
expectation  of  the  summons  of  departure. 

At  length  it  arrived :  a  tap  at  his  door  was  followed  by 
a  low  murmur,  which  made  him  suspect  that  the  countess 
had  again  employed  her  mute  attendimt  as  the  most  secure 
minister  of  her  pleasure  on  this  occasion.  He  felt  something 
like  impropriety  in  this  selection ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of 
impatience  alien  to  the  natural  generosity  of  his  temper  that, 
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when  ho  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  dumb  maiden  standing 
before  him.  The  lamp  which  he  held  in  his  hand  showed  his 
features  distinctly,  and  probably  made  Fenella  aware  of  the 
expression  which  animated  them.  She  cast  her  large  dark  eyes 
mournfully  on  the  ground ;  and,  without  again  looking  him  in 
the  face,  made  him  a  si^iial  to  follow  her.  He  delayed  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  secure  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  wrap 
his  cloak  closer  around  him,  and  take  his  small  portmanteau 
under  his  arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  followed  her  out  of  the 
keep,  or  inhabited  part  of  the  castle,  by  a  series  of  obscure 
passages  leading  to  a  postern  gate,  which  she  unlocked  with 
a  key,  selected  from  a  bundle  which  she  carried  at  her  girdle. 

They  now  stood  in  the  caatle-yard,  in  the  open  moonlight, 
which  glimmered  white  and  ghastly  on  the  variety  of  strange 
and  ruinous  objects  to  which  we  have  formerly  alluded,  and 
which  gave  the  scene  rather  the  appearance  of  some  ancient 
cemetery  than  of  the  interior  of  a  fortification.  The  round 
and  elevated  tower,  the  ancient  mount,  with  its  quadrangular 
sides  facing  the  ruinous  edifices  which  once  boasted  the  name 
of  cathednd,  seemed  of  yet  more  antique  and  anomalous  form 
when  seen  by  the  pale  light  which  now  displayed  them.  To 
one  of  these  churches  Fenella  took  the  direct  course,  and  was 
followed  by  Julian;  although  he  at  once  divined,  and  was 
superstitious  enough  to  dislike,  the  path  which  she  was  about 
to  adopt.  It  was  by  a  secret  passage  through  tlus  church  that 
in  former  times  the  guard-room  of  the  garrison,  situated  at  the 
lower  and  external  defences,  communicated  with  the  keep  of 
the  castle;  and  through  this  passage  were  the  keys  of  the 
castle  every  night  carried  to  the  governor's  apartment,  so  soon 
as  the  gates  were  locked  and  the  watch  set.  The  custom  was 
given  up  in  James  the  First's  time,  and  the  passage  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  well-known  legend  of  the  Ma/uihe  Dog — a 
fiend,  or  demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  shaggy,  black  mastiff, 
by  which  the  church  was  said  to  be  haunted.  It  was  devoutly 
believed  that  in  former  times  this  spectre  became  so  familiar 
with  mankind  as  to  appear  almost  nightly  in  the  guard-room, 
issuing  from  the  passage  which  we  have  mentioned  at  night, 
and  retiring  to  it  at  daybreak.  The  soldiers  became  partly 
familiarised  to  its  presence ;  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  use  any 
license  of  language  while  the  apparition  was  visible ;  until  one 
fellow,  rendered  daring  by  intoxication,  swore  he  would  know 
whether  it  was  dog  or  devil,  and,  with  his  drawn  sword,  followed 
the  spectre  when  it  retreated  by  the  usual  passage.     The  man 
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returned  in  a  few  minute^  sobered  by  terror,  his  mouth  gaping, 
and  his  hair  standing  on  end,  under  which  horror  he  died ;  but, 
unhappily  for  the  loven  of  the  nuurellous,  altogether  unable 
to  disclose  the  horrors  which  he  had  seen.  Under  the  evil 
repute  arising  from  this  tale  of  wonder,  the  guard-room  was 
abandoned  and  a  new  one  constructed.  In  lUce  manner,  the 
guards  after  that  period  held  another  and  more  circuitous  com- 
munication with  tiLe  governor  or  seneschal  of  the  castle ;  and 
that  which  lay  through  the  ruinous  church  was  entirely 
abandoned.* 

In  defiance  of  the  legendary  terrors  which  tradition  had 
attached  to  the  original  communication,  Fenella,  followed  by 
Feyeril,  now  boldly  trayersed  the  ruinous  vaults  through  which 
it  lay ;  sometimes  only  guided  over  heaps  of  ruins  by  the  pre- 
carious light  of  the  lamp  borne  by  the  dumb  maiden ;  some- 
times having  the  advantage  of  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  darting 
into  the  dreary  abyss  through  the  shafted  windows,  or  through 
breaches  made  by  time.  As  the  path  was  by  no  means  a  straight 
one,  Peveril  could  not  but  admire  the  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  mases  which  his  singular  companion  displayed,  as  well 
as  the  boldness  with  which  she  traversed  them.  He  himself 
was  not  so  utterly  void  of  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  but  that 
he  contemplated,  with  some  appr^ension,  the  possibility  of 
their  intruding  on  the  lair  of  the  phantom-hound,  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  often;  and  in  every  remote  sigh  of  the  breeze 
among  the  ruins  he  thought  he  heard  him  baying  at  the  mortal 
footsteps  which  disturbed  his  gloomy  realm.  No  such  terrors, 
however,  interrupted  their  journey ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  they  attained  the  deserted  and  now  ruinous  .guard- 
house. The  broken  walls  of  the  little  edifice  served  ter  conceal 
them  from  the  sentinels,  one  of  whom  was  keeping  a  drowsy 
watch  at  the  lower  gate  of  the  pastle ;  whilst  another,  seated 
on  the  stone  steps  which  communicated  with  the  parapet  of  the 
bounding  and  exterior  wall,  was  slumbering,  in  full  security, 
with  his  musket  peacefully  grounded  by  his  side.  Fenella 
made  a  sign  to  Peveril  to  move  with  silence  and  caution,  and 
then  showed  him,  to  his  surprise,  from  the  window  of  the 
deserted  guard-room,  a  boat,  for  it  was  now  high  water,  with 
four  rowers,  lurking  imder  the  cli£P  on  which  the  castle  was 
built;  and  made  him  farther  seiisible  that  he  was  to  have 

*  This  cttriotui  kwend,  and  rauiy  others,  in  which  the  Isle  of  Man  is  perfaftps  richer 
than  even  Ireland,  Wales,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  will  be  found  in  Note  12  at 
the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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aocesB  to  it  by  a  ladder  of  oonaiderable  height  placed  at  the 
window  of  the  ruin. 

Julian  was  both  displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  security  and 
carelessness  of  the  sentinels,  who  had  suffered  such  prepcurations 
to  be  made  without  observation  or  alarm  given ;  and  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  not  call  the  officer  of  the  guard, 
upbraid  him  with  negligence,  and  show  him  how  eaoly  Holm- 
Peel,  in  spite  of  its  natural  strength,  and  although  reported 
impregnable,  might  be  surprised  by  a  few  resolute  men.  Fenella 
seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts  with  that  extreme  acuteness  of 
observation  which  her  deprivations  had  occasioned  her  acquiring. 
She  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  on  her 
own  lips,  as  if  to  enjoin  forbearance ;  and  Julian,  knowing  that 
she  acted  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  countess,  obeyed  her 
accordingly ;  but  with  the  internal  resolution  to  lose  no  time 
in  communicating  his  sentiments  to  the  earl,  concerning  the 
danger  to  which  the  castle  was  exposed  on  this  point. 

Jn  the  meantime,  he  descended  the  ladder  with  some  pre- 
caution, for  the  steps  were  unequal,  broken,  wet,  and  slippery ; 
and  having  placed  himself  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  made  a 
signal  to  the  men  to  push  off,  and  turned  to  take  farewell  of 
his  guide.  To  his  utter  astonishment,  Fenella  rather  slid 
down  than  descended  regularly  the  pezilous  ladder,  and  the 
boat  h&ng  already  pushed  off,  made  a  spring  from  the  last  step 
of  it  with  incredible  agility,  and  seated  herself  beside  Peveril, 
ere  he  could  express  either  remonstrance  or  surprisa  He  com- 
manded the  men  once  more  to  pull  in  to  the  precarious  landing- 
place  ;  and  throwing  into  his  countenance  a  part  of  the  displea- 
sure which  he  really  felt,  endeavoured  to  make  her  comprehend 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  her  mistress.  Fenella  folded  her 
arms  and  looked  at  him  with  a  haughty  smile,  which  com- 
pletely expressed  the  detennination  cl  her  purposa  Peveril 
was  extremely  embarrassed;  he  was  afraid  of  offending  the 
countess,  and  interfering  with  her  plan,  by  giving  alarm,  which 
otherwise  he  was  much  tempted  to  have  done.  On  Fenella,  it 
was  evident,  no  species  of  aigument  which  he  could  employ 
was  likely  to  make  the  least  impression ;  and  the  question  re- 
mained how,  if  she  went  on  with  him,  he  was  to  rid  himself  of 
so  singular  and  inconvenient  a  companion,  and  provide,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  for  her  personal  security. 

The  boatmen  brought  the  matter  to  a  decision ;  for,  after 
lying  on  their  oars  for  a  minute  and  whispering  among  them- 
selves in  Low  Dutch  or  German,  they  began  to  pull  stoutly, 
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and  were  aoon  at  some  distance  from  the  castle.  The  possi- 
bilitj  of  the  sentiiieb  sending  a  miisket-ball,  or  even  a  cannon- 
shot)  alter  them  was  one  of  the  contingencies  which  gave 
FeTerU  momentary  anxiety ;  but  they  left  the  fortress,  as  they 
mnst  have  approached  it,  unnoticed,  or  at  least  unchallenged — 
a  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  oars  were  muffled  and  that  the  men  spoke  little,  and 
in  whispers,  argued,  in  Peverirs  opinion,  great  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  sentinels.  When  they  were  a  little  way  from 
the  castle,  the  men  began  to  row  briskly  towards  a  small  vessel 
which  lay  at  some  distanca  Peveril  had,  in  the  meantime, 
leisure  to  remark  that  the  boatmen  spoke  to  each  other  doubt- 
fully, and  bent  anxious  looks  on  Fenella,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
they  had  acted  properly  in  bringing  her  off. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rowing,  they  reached 
the  little  sloop,  where  Peveril  was  receiyed  by  the  skipper, 
or  captain,  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  an  offer  of  spirits  or 
refreshments.  A  wend  or  two  among  the  seamen  withdrew 
the  captain  from  his  hospitable  cares,  and  he  flew  to  the  ship's 
nde,  apparently  to  prevent  Fenella  from  entering  the  vessel. 
The  men  and  he  talked  eagerly  in  Dutch,  looking  anxiously  at 
Fenella  as  they  spoke  together ;  and  Peveril  hoped  the  result 
would  be  that  the  poor  young  woman  should  be  sent  ashore 
again.  But  she  baffled  whatever  opposition  could  be  offered  to 
her;  and  when  the  accommodation-ladder,  as  it  is  caUed,  was 
withdrawn,  she  snatched  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  climbed  on 
board  with  the  dexterity  of  a  sailor,  leaving  them  no  means  of 
preventing  her  entrance,  save  by  actual  violence,  to  which 
apparently  they  did  not  choose  to  have  recourse.  Once  on  deck, 
she  took  the  captain  by  the  sleeve,  and  led  him  to  the  head  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  seemed  to  hold  intercourse  in  a  manner 
intelligible  to  both. 

Peveril  soon  forgot  the  presence  of  the  mute,  as  he  began  to 
muse  upon  his  own  situation,  and  the  probability  that  he  was 
separated  for  some  considerable  time  from  the  object  of  his 
affiactions.  '  Constancy,'  he  repeated  to  himself — '  constancy.' 
And,  as  if  in  coincidence  with  the  theme  of  his  reflections,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  polar  star,  which  that  night  twinkled  with 
more  thah  ordinary  brilliancy.  Emblem  of  pure  passion  and 
steady  purpose — the  thoughts  which  arose  as  he  viewed  its 
clear  and  unchanging  light  were  disinterested  and  noble.  To 
seek  his  country's  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  domestic 
peace ;  to  discharge  a  bold  and  perilous  duty  to  his  friend  and 
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patron ;  to  regaid  his  passion  for  Alice  Bridgenorth  as  the  load- 
star which  was  to  guide  him  to  noble  deeds — ^were  the  resolu- 
tions which  thronged  upon  hb  mind,  and  which  exalted  his 
spirits  to  that  state  of  romantic  melancholy  which  perhaps  is 
iU  exchanged  even  for  feelings  of  joyful  rapture. 

He  was  recalled  from  these  contemplations  by  something 
which  nestled  itself  softly  and  closely  to  his  side — a  woman's 
sigh  sounded  so  near  him  as  to  disturb  his  reverie ;  and  as  he 
turned  his  head,  he  saw  Fenella  seated  beside  him,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  same  star  which  had  just  occupied  his  own.  His 
first  emotion  was  that  of  displeasure ;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
persevere  in  it  towards  a  being  so  helpless  in  many  respects, 
so  interesting  in  others ;  whose  large  dark  eyes  were  filled  with 
dew,  which  glistened  in  the  moonlight ;  and  the  source  of  whose 
emotions  seemed  to  be  in  a  partiality  which  might  well  claim 
indulgence,  at  least,  from  him  who  was  the  object  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  Julian  resolved  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  for 
such  expostulations  with  Fenella  on  the  strangeness  of  her  con- 
duct as  the  poor  maiden  might  be  able  to  comprehend.  He 
took  her  hand  with  great  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
much  gravity,  pointed  to  the  boat^  and  to  the  castle,  whose 
towers  and  extended  walls  were  now  scarce  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  thus  intimated  to  her  the  necessity  of  her  return 
to  Holm-Peel.  She  looked  down  and  shook  her  head,  as  if 
negativing  his  proposal  with  obstinate  decision.  Julian  renewed 
his  expostulation  by  look  and  gesture — ^pointed  to  his  own  hearty 
to  intimate  the  coimtess,  and  bent  his  brows,  to  show  the  dis- 
pleasure which  she  must  entertain;  to  all  which,  the  mute 
only  answered  by  her  tears. 

At  length,  as  if  driven  to  explanation  by  his  continued  re- 
monstrances, she  suddenly  seized  him  by  the  arm,  to  arrest  his 
attention ;  cast  her  eye  hastily  around,  as  if  to  see  whether  she 
was  watched  by  any  one ;  then  drew  the  other  hand,  edge-wise, 
across  her  slender  throat,  pointed  to  the  boat  and  to  the  casUe, 
and  nodded. 

On  this  series  of  signs,  Peveril  could  put  no  interpretation 
excepting  that  he  was  menaced  with  some  personal  danger,  from 
which  Fenella  seemed  to  conceive  that  her  presence  was  a  pro- 
tection. Whatever  was  her  meaning,  her  purpose  seemed 
unalterably  adopted ;  at  least,  it  was  plain  he  had  no  power  to 
shake  it.  He  must  therefore  wait  till  the  end  oi  their  short 
voyage  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  companion ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  acting  on  the  idea  of  her  having  harboured  a  misr 
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placed  attachment  to  him,  he  thought  he  should  best  consolt 
her  interest  and  his  own  character  in  keeping  at  as  great  a 
distance  from  her  as  circumstances  admitted.  With  this  pur- 
pose, he  made  the  sign  she  used  for  going  to  sleep,  by  leaning 
his  head  on  his  palm ;  and  having  thus  recommended  to  her  to 
go  to  rest^  he  himself  desired  to  be  conducted  to  his  Jbiirtli> 

The  captain  readily  showed  him  a  hammock  in  the  after- 
cabin,  into  which  he  threw  himself,  to  seek  that  repose  which 
the  exercise  and  agitation  of  the  preceding  day,  as  well  as  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  made  him  now  feel  desirable.  Sleep,  deep 
and  heavy,  sunk  down  on  him  in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  did  not 
endure  long.  In  his  sleep  he  was  disturbed  by  female  cries ; 
and  at  length,  as  he  thought,  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  Alice 
Bridgenorth  oedl  on  his  name. 

He  awoke,  and,  starting  up  to  quit  his  bed,  became  sensible, 
from  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the  swinging  of  the  hammock, 
that  his  dream  had  deceived  him.  He  was  still  startled  by  its 
extreme  vivacity  and  liveliness.  *  Julian  Peveril,  help ! — Julian 
Peveril ! '  The  sounds  still  rung  in  his  ears ;  the  accents  were 
those  of  Alice,  and  he  could  scarce  persuade  himself  ihat  his 
imagination  had  deceived  him.  Could  she  be  in  the  same 
vessel  f  The  thought  was  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  her 
father's  character  and  the  intrigues  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
but  then,  if  so^  to  what  peril  was  she  exposed,  that  she  invoked 
his  name  so  loudly  ? 

Determined  to  make  instant  inquiry,  he  jumped  out  of  his 
hammock,  half-dressed  as  he  was,  and  stumbling  about  the 
little  cabin,  which  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  at  length,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  reached  the  door.  The  door,  however,  he  was 
altogether  unable  to  open ;  and  was  obliged  to  call  loudly  to 
the  watch  upon  deck.  The  skipper,  or  captain,  as  he  was  called, 
being  the  only  person  aboard  who  could  speak  English,  answered 
to  the  summons,  and  replied  to  Peveril's  demand,  what  noise 
that  wasf — ^that  a  boat  was  going  off  with  the  young  woman, 
that  she  whimpered  a  little  as  she  left  the  vessel,  and  'dat 
vaas  all.' 

This  explanation  satisfied  Julian,  who  thought  it  probable 
that  some  degree  of  violence  might  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  Fenella;  and  although  he  rejoiced  at  not  having 
witnessed  it,  he  could  not  feel  sorry  that  such  had  been  em- 
ployed. Her  pertinacious  desire  to  continue  on  board,  and  the 
difficulty  of  freeing  himself,  when  he  should  come  ashore,  from 
so  singular  a  companion,  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
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on  the  preceding  night,  which  he  now  saw  removed  by  this 
bold  stroke  of  the  captain. 

His  dream  was  thus  fully  explained.  Fancy  had  caught  up 
the  inarticulate  and  yehement  cries  with  which  FenelLGt  was 
wont  to  express  resistance  or  displeasure,  had  coined  them 
into  language,  and  given  them  the  accents  of  Alice  Bridge- 
north.  Our  imagination  plays  wilder  tricks  with  us  almost 
every  night. 

The  captain  now  undid  the  door,  and  appeared  with  a 
lantern;  without  the  aid  of  which  Peveril  could  scarce  have 
regained  his  couch,  where  he  now  slumbered  secure  and  sound, 
until  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  invitation  of  the  captain 
called  him  up  to  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Now,  what  is  this  that  haonts  me  like  my  Bhadow, 
Friaking  and  mummingi  like  an  elf  in  moonlight  f 

Ben  Jonson. 

Pbvbril  found  the  master  of  the  yeeael  rather  leas  rude  than 
those  in  his  station  of  life  usually  are,  and  received  from  him 
full  satisfaction  concerning  the  fate  of  Fenella,  upon  whom  the 
captain  bestowed  a  hearty  curse,  for  obliging  him  to  lay-to 
until  he  had  sent  his  boat  ashore  and  had  her  back  again. 

'I  hope,'  said  Peyeril,  'no  violence  was  necessary  to  recon- 
cile her  to  go  ashore  ?   I  trust  she  offered  no  foolish  resistance?' 

'  Resist  1  metn  GoUj  said  the  captain,  '  she  did  resist  like  a 
troop  of  horse;  she  did  cry,  you  might  hear  her  at  Whitehaven; 
she  did  go  up  the  rigging  like  a  cat  up  a  chimney — but  dat 
vas  tin  trick  of  her  old  trade.' 

'  What  trade  do  you  mean  % '  said  Peveril. 

*'  0,'  said  the  seaman,  '  I  vas  know  more  about  her  than  you, 
Mynherr.  I  vas  know  that  she  vas  a  little — ^very  little  girl, 
and  prentice  to  one  9eUt<mzer^  when  my  lady  yonder  had  the 
good  luck  to  buy  her.' 

'  A  geiltanzer ! '  said  Peveril ;  *  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? ' 

'I  mean  a  rope-danzer,  a  mountebank,  a  Hans  Piokel- 
haring.  I  vas  know  Adrian  Brackel  veil ;  he  sell  de  powders 
dat  empty  men's  stomach  and  fill  him's  own  purse.  Not  know 
Adrian  Brackel,  mein  Gott !  I  have  smoked  many  a  pound  of 
tabak  with  him.' 

Peveril  now  remembered  that  Fenella  had  been  brought  into 
the  family  when  he  and  the  young  earl  were  in  Engkuid,  and 
while  the  countess  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Where  the  countess  foimd  her,  she  never  communicated 
to  the  young  men ;  but  only  intimated  that  she  had  received 
her  out  of  compassion,  in  order  to  relieve  her  from  a  situation 
of  extreme  distress. 

He  hinted  so  much   to  the  communicative  seaman,  who 
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replied,  'That  for  distress  he  knew  nocht's  on't;  only,  that 
Adrian  Brackel  beat  her  when  she  would  not  dance  on  the 
rope,  and  starved  her  when  she  did,  to  prevent  her  growth.' 
The  bargain  between  the  countess  and  the  mountebank,  he 
said,  he  had  made  himself ;  because  the  countess  had  hired  his 
brig  upon  her  expedition  to  the  Continent.  None  else  knew 
where  she  came  from.  The  countess  had  seen  her  on  a  public 
stage  at  Ostend,  compassionated  her  helpless  situation  and 
the  severe  treatment  she  received,  and  had  employed  him  to 
purchase  the  poor  creature  from  her  master,  and  charged  him 
with  silence  towards  all  her  retinue.'*'  'And  so  I  do  keep 
silence,'  continued  the  faithful  confidant,  'van  I  am  in  the 
havens  of  Man ;  but  when  I  am  on  the  broad  seas,  den  my 
tongue  is  mine  own,  you  know.  Die  foolish  beoples  in  the 
island,  they  say  she  is  a  wechseJhalg — what  you  call  a  fairy- 
elf  changeling.  My  faith,  they  do  not  never  have  seen  ein 
fffechselbalg ;  for  I  saw  one  myself  at  Cologne,  and  it  was 
twice  as  big  as  yonder  girl,  and  did  break  the  poor  people,  with 
eating  them  up,  like  de  great  big  cuckoo  in  the  sparrow's  nest; 
but  this  Yenella  eat  no  more  than  other  girls:  it  was  no 
wechselbalg  in  the  world.' 

By  a  different  train  of  reasoning,  Julian  had  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  j  in  which,  therefore,  he  heartily  acquiesced. 
During  the  seaman's  prosing  he  was  reflecting  within  himself 
how  much  of  the  singular  flexibility  of  her  Hmbs  and  move- 
ments the  unfortunate  girl  must  have  derived  from  the  dis- 
cipline and  instructions  of  Adrian  Brackel ;  and  also  how  far 
the  germs  of  her  wilful  and  capricious  passions  might  have  been 
sown  during  her  wandering  and  adventurous  childhood.  Aris- 
tocratic, also,  as  his  education  had  been,  these  anecdotes 
respecting  Fenella's  original  situation  and  education  rather 
increajsed  his  pleasure  at  having  shaken  off  her  company ;  and 
yet  he  still  felt  desirous  to  know  any  farther  particulars  which 
the  seaman  could  communicate  on  the  subject.  But  he  had 
already  told  all  he  knew.  Of  her  parents  he  knew  nothing, 
except  that  'her  father  must  have  been  a  damned  humdsfoot 
and  a  «cAe^  for  selling  his  own  flesh  and  blood  to  Adrian 
Brackel';  for  by  such  a  transaction  had  the  mountebank 
become  possessed  of  his  pupU. 

This  conversation  tended  to  remove  any  passing  doubts 
which  might  have  crept  on  Peveril's  ndnd  Soncei^  the 
fidelity  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  appeared  from  ^enoe 

*  Bee  Bale  of «  Duidsg-OirL    Koto  le. 
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to  have  been  a  fonner  aoquuntance  of  the  cotinteBB,  and  to 
liaye  enjoyed  some  share  of  her  confidence.  The  threatoning 
motion  used  by  Fenella  he  no  longer  considered  as  worthy  of 
any  notice,  excepting  as  a  new  mark  of  the  irritability  of  her 
temper. 

He  amused  himself  with  walking  the  deck  and  musing  on 
his  past  and  future  prospectSy  until  his  attention  was  forcibly 
azrested  by  the  wind,  which  began  to  rise  in  gusts  from  the 
north-west)  in  a  manner  so  unfavourable  to  the  course  they 
intended  to  hold,  that  the  master,  after  many  efforts  to  beat 
against  it,  declared  his  bark,  which  was  by  no  means  an  ex- 
cdlent  searboat,  was  unequal  to  making  Whitehayen ;  and  that 
he  was  compelled  to  make  a  fair  wind  of  it,  and  run  for  Liver- 
pool. To  this  course  Peveril  did  not  object  It  saved  him 
some  land  journey,  in  case  he  visited  his  father's  castle ;  and 
the  countess's  commission  would  be  discharged  as  eflfectually 
the  one  way  as  the  other. 

The  vessel  was  put,  accordingly,  befcnre  the  wind,  and  ran 
with  great  steadiness  and  velocity.  The  captain,  notwith- 
standing, pleading  some  nautical  hazards,  chose  to  Ue  off,  and 
did  not  attempt  ti^e  mouth  of  the  Mersey  until  morning,  when 
Peveril  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  being  landed  upon  the 
quay  of  Liverpool,  which  even  then  showed  symptoms  of  the 
commercial  prosperity  that  has  since  been  carried  to  such  a 
height. 

The  master,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  port,  pointed 
out  to  Julian  a  decent  place  of  entertainment,  chiefly  frequented 
by  seafaring  people  j  for,  although  he  had  been  in  the  town 
formerly,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  go  anywhere  at  present 
where  he  might  have  been  unnecessarily  recognised.  Here  he 
took  leave  of  the  seaman,  after  pressing  upon  him  with  difficulty 
a  small  present  for  his  crew.  As  for  his  passage,  the  captain 
declined  any  recompense  whatever;  and  they  paited  upon  the 
most  civil  terms. 

The  inn  to  which  he  was  recommended  was  full  of  strangers, 
seamen  and  mercantile  people,  all  intent  upon  their  own  affairs, 
and  discussing  them  with  noise  and  eagerness  peculiar  to  the 
business  of  a  thriving  seaport  But  although  ihe  general 
clamour  of  the  public  room,  in  which  the  guests  mixed  with 
each  other,  related  chiefly  to  their  own  commercial  dealings, 
there  was  a  general  theme  mingling  with  them,  which  was  al&e 
common  and  interesting  to  all ;  so  that,  amidst  disputes  about 
freight,  tonnage,  demurrage,  and  such- like,  were  heard  the 

XV  15 
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emphatio  soaiids  of  'Deep,  damnable,  aocuraed  plot'  'Bloody 
Papist  yillains.'  '  The  King  in  danger — the  gaJlows  too  good 
for  them,'  and  so  forth* 

The  fermentation  excited  in  London  had  plainly  reached 
even  this  remote  seaport,  and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants 
with  the  peculiar  stormy  eneigy  whidi  invests  men  in  their  situa- 
tion with  the  dianicter  of  the  winds  and  waves  with  which  they 
are  chiefly  conversant.  The  oonuneroial  and  nautical  interests 
of  England  were  indeed  particularly  anti-Gatholic ;  although  it  is 
not,  peiitaps,  easy  to  give  any  distinct  reason  why  they  should 
be  80^  since  theological  disputes  in  general  could  scarce  be 
considered  as  interesting  to  them.  But  seal,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  at  leasts  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  knowledge ;  and 
sailors  were  not  probably  the  less  earnest  and  devoted  Protest- 
ants that  they  did  not  understand  the  controversy  between  the 
churches.  As  for  the  merchants,  they  were  almost  necessarily 
inimical  to  the  gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  many  ci 
whom  still  retained  the  faith  of  Rome,  which  was  rendered  ten 
times  more  odious  to  the  men  of  commerce,  as  the  badge  of 
their  haughty  aristocratic  neighbours. 

From  the  little  which  Peveril  heard  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Liverpool,  he  imagined  he  should  act  most  prudently 
in  leaving  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  any  suspicion 
should  arise  of  his  having  any  connexion  with  the  party  which 
appeared  to  have  become  so  obnoxious. 

In  order  to  accomplish  his  journey,  it  was  first  necessary 
that  he  should  purchase  a  horse ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  re- 
solved to  have  recourse  to  the  stables  of  a  dealer  well  known 
at  the  time,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  outskirts  of  the  place ;  and 
having  obtained  directions  to  his  dwelling,  he  went  thither  to 
provide  himself. 
\  Joe  Bridlesley's  stables  exhibited  a  large  choice  of  good 

\  horses ;  for  that  trade  was  in  former  days  more  active  thiui  at 
present.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  stranger  to  buy  a 
horse  for  the  purpose  of  a  single  journey,  and  to  sell  him,  as 
well  as  he  could,  when  he  had  reached  the  point  of  his  destina- 
tion; and  hence  there  was  a  constant  demand,  and  a  corre- 
sponding supply ;  upon  both  of  which  Bridlesley,  and  those  of 
his  trade,  contrived,  doubtless,  to  make  handsome  profits. 

Julian,  who  was  no  despicable  horse-jockey,  selected  for  his 
purpose  a  strong,  well-made  horse,  about  sixteen  bands  high, 
and  had  him  led  into  the  yard,  to  see  whether  his  paces  corre- 
sponded with  his  appearance.    As  these  also  gave  perfect 
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satisfaction  to  the  onatomery  it  remaiiied  only  to  wttie  the 
price  with  Bridlesley,  who  ol  ooiine  swore  his  customer  had 
pitohed  apon  the  best  horse  ever  darkened  the  staUe-door  since 
he  had  dealt  that  way ;  that  no  such  horses  were  to  be  had 
nowadays,  for  that  the  maies  were  dead  that  foaled  them; 
and  having  named  a  corresponding  price,  the  usual  haggling 
ornnmenoed  betwixt  the  seller  and  purchaser  for  adjustment  of 
what  the  French  dealers  call  U  prixjutte. 

The  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  acquainted  with  this  sort  of 
traffic,  weU  knows  it  is  generally  a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  and 
attracts  the  notice  of  all  the  idlers  within  hearing,  who  are 
usually  very  ready  to  o£fer  their  opiiu<»i8  or  their  evidence. 
Amongst  these^  upon  the  present  occasion,  was  a  thin  man, 
rather  less  than  the  ordinary  moy  and  meanly  dressed ;  but 
whose  interference  was  in  a  confident  tone,  and  such  as  showed 
himsdf  master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spc^e.  The  price 
of  the  horu  being  settied  to  about  fifteen  pounds,  which  was 
very  high  for  the  period,  that  of  the  saddle  and  bridle  had 
next  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  thin,  mean-looking  person  before 
mentioned  found  nearly  as  much  to  say  on  this  subject  as  on  the 
other.  As  his  remarks  had  a  conciliating  and  obli^mg  tendency 
towards  the  stranger,  Peveril  concluded  he  was  one  of  those 
idle  persons  who^  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  means  of  indulgence  at  their  own  cost,  do  not  scruple  to 
deserve  them  at  the  hands  of  others  by  a  little  officious  com- 
plaisance ;  and  considering  that  he  might  acquire  some  useful 
informaticm  from  such  a  person,  was  just  about  to  offer  him 
the  courtesy  of  a  morning  draught,  when  he  observed  he  had 
suddenly  left  the  yard*     He  had  scarce  remarked  this  cir-  ^ 

oumstance,  before  a  party  of  customers  entered  the  place,  W 

whose  haughty  assumption  of  importance  claimed  the  instant 
attention  of  Bridlesley  and  all  his  militia  of  grooms  and  staUe- 

'Three  good  horses,' said  the  leader  of  the  party,  a  tall  bulky 
man,  whose  breath  was  drawn  full  and  high,  under  a  consdons- 
ness  of  fat  and  of  importance — 'three  good  and  able-bodied 
horses,  for  the  service  of  the  Commons  of  England.' 

Bridlesley  said  he  had  some  horses  which  might  serve  the 
Speaker  hiznself  at  need ;  but  that,  to  speak  Christian  truth,  he 
had  just  sc^d  the  best  in  his  stable  to  that  gentieman  present, 
who^  doubtless,  would  give  up  the  bargain  if  the  horse  was 
needed  for  the  service  of  the  state. 

*  You  speak  well,  friend,'  said  the  important  personage ;  and 
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adyanoing  to  Julian,  denumded,  in  a  very  haughty  tone,  the 
surrender  of  the  purohaae  whioh  he  had  just  made. 

PeverU,  with  some  diffioultj,  subdued  the  strong  desire 
which  he  felt  to  return  a  round  refusal  to  so  unreasonable  a 
request,  but>  fortunately,  reoolleeting  that  the  situation  in  whioh 
he  at  present  stood  required,  on  his  part,  much  circumspeotioii, 
he  replied  simply  that^  upon  showing  him  any  warrant  to  seise 
upon  horses  for  the  public  service,  he  must  ol  course  submit  to 
resign  his  purchase. 

The  man,  with  an  air  of  extreme  dignity,  pulled  from  his 
pocket,  and  thrust  into  PeyeriFs  hands,  a  warrant  subscribed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  empowering  Charies 
Topham,  their  officer  of  the  Black  Bod,  to  pursue  and  seise 
upon  the  persons  of  certain  individuals  named  in  the  warrant; 
and  ci  all  other  persons  who  are,  or  should  be,  accused  by 
competent  witnesses  of  being  accessary  to,  or  favourers  of,  the 
hellish  and  damnable  Popish  Plot  at  present  carried  on  within 
the  bowels  of  the  kingdom;  and  chaiging  all  men,  as  they 
loved  their  allegiance,  to  render  the  said  Charles  Topham  their 
readiest  and  most  effective  assistance,  in  execution  of  the  duty 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

On  perusing  a  document  of  such  weighty  import,  Julian  had 
no  hesitation  to  give  up  his  horse  to  this  formidable  functionary, 
whom  somebody  compared  to  a  lion,  which,  as  the  House  of 
Commons  was  pleased  to  maintain  such  an  animal,  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  by  frequent  commitments; 
until  *  Take  him,  Topluun,'  became  a  proverb,  and  a  formidable 
one,  in  the  mouth  of  the  puUia 

The  acquiescence  of  Peveril  procured  him  some  grace  in  the 
sight  of  the  emissary,  who,  before  selecting  two  horses  for  his 
attendants,  gave  permission  to  the  stranger  to  purohaae  a  groy 
horse,  much  inferior  indeed  to  that  which  he  had  resigned,  both 
in  form  and  in  action,  but  very  little  lower  in  price ;  as  Mr. 
Bridlesley,  immediately  on  learning  the  demand  for  horses  upon 
the  part  of  the  Conunons  of  England,  had  passed  a  private 
resolution  in  his  own  mind,  augmenting  the  price  of  his  whole 
stud  by  an  imposition  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent  ad  wMlormn, 

Peveril  adjusted  and  paid  the  price  witJi  much  less  ai^piment 
than  on  the  former  occasion ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  the  reader, 
he  had  noticed  in  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Topham  the  name  of  his 
father,  Sir  Qeoffirey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  engrossed  at 
full  length,  as  one  of  those  subjected  to  arrest  by  that  officer. 

When  awaro  of  this  material  fact,  it  became  Julian's  business 
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to  leave  Liverpool  directly  and  carzy  the  alarm  to  DerbyBhire, 
if,  indeed,  Mr.  Topham  had  not  already  executed  his  ehuge  iu 
that  country,  which  he  thought  unlikely,  as  it  was  |Hrobable 
they  would  commence  by  securing  those  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  seaports.  A  word  or  two  which  he  overheard  strengthened 
his  hopes. 

*  And  hark  ye,  friend,'  said  Mr.  Tophsan,  'you  wiU  have  the 
horses  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Shortell,  the  mercer,  in  two  hours,  as 
we  shall  refresh  ourselves  there  witli  a  cool  tankard,  and  learn 
what  folks  live  in  the  neighbourhood  that  may  be  concerned  in 
my  way.  And  you  will  please  to  have  that  saddle  padded,  for 
I  am  told  the  Derbyshire  roads  are  rough.  And  you,  Captain 
Dangerfield,  and  Maister  Everett^  you  must  put  on  your  Pro- 
testant spectacles,  and  show  me  where  there  is  tlie  diadow  of 
a  priest  or  (tf  a  priest's  favourer ;  for  I  am  come  down  with 
a  broom  in  my  cap  to  sweep  this  north  country  of  such-like 
cattle.' 

One  of  the  persons  he  thus  addressed,  who  wore  the  garb 
of  a  broken-down  citizen,  only  answered,  'Ay,  truly,  Master 
Topham,  it  is  time  to  purge  the  gamer.' 

The  other,  who  had  a  formidable  pair  of  whiskers,  a  red 
nose,  and  a  tarnished  laced  coat,  together  with  a  hat  of  Pistol's 
dimensionfl^  was  more  loquacious.  '  I  take  it  on  my  damnation,' 
said  this  zealous  Protestant  witness,  '  that  I  will  discover  the 
marks  of  the  beast  on  every  one  of  them  betwixt  sixteen  and 
seventy,  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  crossed  themselves  with  ink 
instead  of  holy  water.  Since  we  have  a  king  willing  to  do 
justice,  and  a  House  of  Commons  to  uphold  prosecutions,  why, 
damn  me^  the  cause  must  not  stand  still  for  lack  of  evidence.' 

'Stick  to  that,  noble  captain,'  answered  the  officer;  'but^ 
prithee,  reserve  thy  oaths  for  the  court  of  justice;  it  Lb  but 
sheer  waste  to  throw  them  away,  as  you  do,  in  your  ordinary 
conversation.' 

'  Fear  you  nothing.  Master  Tc^ham,'  answered  Dangerfield ; 
'  it  is  right  to  keep  a  man's  gifts  in  use ;  and  were  I  altogether 
to  renounce  oaths  in  my  private  discourse,  how  should  I  know 
how  to  use  one  when  I  needed  it?  But  you  hear  me  use  none 
of  your  Papist  abjuraticms.  I  swear  not  by  the  mass,  or  before 
Geoige,  or  by  anything  that  belongs  to  idolatry;  but  such 
downright  oaths  as  may  serve  a  poor  Protestant  gentleman, 
who  would  fain  serve  Heaven  and  the  king.' 

'  Bravely  spoken,  most  noble  Festus,'  said  his  yoke-fellow. 
'  But  do  not  suppose  that,  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
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garnishing  my  words  with  oaths  out  of  season,  I  shall  be  want- 
ing, wh^i  oaUed  upon,  to  declare  the  height  and  the  depth,  the 
width  and  the  length,  of  this  hellish  plot  against  the  king  and 
the  Protestant  faidi.' 

Dizzy,  and  almost  siok,  with  listening  to  the  undisguised 
brutality  of  these  fellows,  Peveril,  having  wit3i  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  Bridlesley  to  settle  his  purchase,  at  length  led  forth 
his  grey  steed ;  but  was  scarce  out  of  the  yard,  when  he  heard 
the  following  alarming  conversation  pass,  of  which  he  seemed 
himself  the  object : — 

'  Who  is  that  youth  1'  said  the  slow  soft  voice  of  the  more 
precise  of  the  two  witnesses.  '  Methinks  I  have  seen  him  some- 
where before.     Is  he  from  these  parts  ? ' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  said  Bridlesley,  who,  like  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  England  at  the  time^  answered  the  tnterrogatories 
of  these  fellows  with  the  deference  which  is  paid  in  Spain  to  the 
questions  of  an  inquisitor.  *  A  stranger-— entirely  a  stnmger — 
never  saw  him  before ;  a  wild  young  colt^  I  warrant  him ;  and 
knows  a  horse's  mouth  as  well  as  I  do.' 

'I  begin  to  bethink  me  I  saw  such  a  face  as  his  at  the 
Jesuits'  consult)  in  the  White  Horse  Tavern,'  answered  Everett 

'  And  I  think  I  recollect,'  said  Captain  Dangerfield 

'Come — come,  master  and  captain,'  said  &e  authoritative 
voice  of  Topham ;  '  we  will  have  none  of  your  recollections  at 
present.  We  all  know  what  these  are  likely  to  end  in.  But  I 
will  have  you  know,  you  are  not  to  run  till  the  leash  is  slipped. 
The  young  man  is  a  well-looking  lad,  and  gave  up  his  horse 
handsomely  for  the  service  of  iSie  House  of  Commons.  He 
knows  how  to  behave  himself  to  his  betters,  I  warrant  you ;  and 
I  scarce  think  he  has  enough  in  his  purse  to  pay  the  fees.'  '*'' 

This  speech  concluded  the  dialogue,  which  Peveril,  finding 
himself  so  much  concerned  in  the  issue,  thought  it  best  to  hear 
to  an  end.  Now,  when  it  ceased,  to  get  out  of  the  town  unob- 
served, and  take  the  nearest  way  to  his  father's  castle,  seemed 
his  wisest  plan.  He  had  settled  his  reckoning  at  the  inn  and 
brought  with  him  to  Bridlesley's  the  small  portmanteau  which 
contained  his  few  necessaries,  so  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
return  thither.  He  resolved,  theref(»e,  to  ride  some  miles 
before  he  stopped,  even  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  his  horse ; 
and  being  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  push  forward  to  Maitindale  Castle  sooner  than 
the  worshipful  Master  Topham,  whose  saddle  was,  in  the  first 

•SeeWttBeflHsoftheFoplBhFlot    Note  17. 
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plaoe,  to  be  padded,  and  who,  when  mounted,  would,  in  all 
probability,  ride  with  the  precaution  of  those  who  require  such 
security  against  the  effects  of  a  hard  trot. 

Under  the  influenoe  of  these  feelings,  Julian  pushed  for 
Warrington,  a  place  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted ;  but, 
without  hRlfcifig  in  the  town,  he  crossed  the  Mersey,  by  the 
bridge  built  by  an  ancestor  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
continued  his  route  towards  Dishley,  on  the  borders  of  Derby- 
shire. He  might  haye  reached  this  latter  village  easily  had 
his  horse  been  fitter  for  a  forced  march  3  but  in  the  course  of 
the  journey  he  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  curse  the 
official  dignity  of  the  person  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  better 
steed,  while  taking  the  best  direction  he  could  through  a 
coimtry  with  which  he  was  only  generally  acquainted. 

At  length,  near  Altringham,  a  halt  became  unavoidable; 
and  Peveril  had  only  to  look  lor  some  quiet  and  sequestered 
place  of  refreshment.  This  presented  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  small  duster  of  cottages,  the  best  ci  which  united  the 
characters  of  an  alehouse  and  a  mill,  where  the  sign  of  the 
Cat  (the  landlord's  faithful  ally  in  ddPenee  of  his  mealnnoks), 
booted  as  high  as  Grimalkin  in  the  fairy  tale,  and  playing  <m 
the  fiddle  for  the  more  grace,  announced  that  John  Whitecraft 
united  the  two  honest  occupations  of  landlord  and  miller; 
and,  doubtless,  took  toll  from  the  public  in  both  capacities. 

Such  a  place  promised  a  traveller,  who  journeyed  incognito^ 
safer,  if  not  better,  accommodation  than  he  was  like  to  meet 
with  in  more  frequented  inns ;  and  at  the  door  of  the  Gat  and 
Fiddle  Julian  halted  accordingly. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

In  iheee  diatxacted  tunes,  when  each  man  dreada 
The  bloody  staratagemB  of  busy  heads. 

Otway. 

At  the  door  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  Julian  received  the  usual 
attention  paid  to  the  ouatomers  of  an  inferior  house  of  enter- 
tainment. His  horse  was  carried  hj  a  ragged  lad,  who  acted 
as  hostler,  into  a  paltry  stable ;  where,  however,  the  nag  was 
tolerably  supplied  with  food  and  litter. 

Having  seen  the  animal  on  which  his  comfort^  perhaps  his 
safety,  depended  properly  provided  for,  Peveril  entered  the 
kitchen,  which  indeed  was  also  the  parlour  and  hall  of  the 
little  hostelry,  to  try  what  refreshment  he  could  obtain  for 
himself.  Much  to  his  satisfoction,  he  found  there  was  only  one 
guest  in  the  house  besides  himself;  but  he  was  less  pleased 
when  he  found  that  he  must  either  go  without  dinner  or  share 
with  that  single  guest  the  only  provisions  which  chanced  to  be 
in  the  house,  namely,  a  dish  of  trouts  and  eels,  which  their  hosti 
the  miller,  had  brought  in  from  his  mill-stream. 

At  the  particular  request  of  Julian,  the  landlady  undertook 
to  add  a  substantial  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon,  which  perhaps  she 
would  not  have  undertaken  for,  had  not  the  sharp  eye  of 
Peveril  discovered  the  flitch  hanging  in  its  smoky  retreat^ 
when,  as  its  presence  could  not  be  denied,  the  hostess  was 
compelled  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  part  of  her  supplies. 

She  was  a  buxom  dame  about  thirty,  whose  comely  and 
cheerful  countenance  did  honour  to  the  choice  of  the  jolly 
miller,  her  loving  mate;  and  was  now  stationed  under  the 
shade  of  an  old-fashioned  huge  projecting  chimney,  within 
which  it  was  her  province  to  '  work  i'  the  fire,'  and  provide  for 
the  wearied  wayfaring  man  the  good  things  which  were  to  send 
him  rejoicing  on  his  course.  Although,  at  first,  the  honest 
woman  seemed  little  disposed  to  give  herself  much  additional 
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trouUe  on  Julian's  aoooant,  yet  the  good  looks,  handsome 
figure,  and  easy  oiTility  of  her  new  guest  soon  bespoke  the 
principal  part  of  her  attention ;  and  while  busy  in  his  service, 
she  regarded  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  looks  where  some- 
thing like  pity  mingled  with  complacency.  The  rich  smoke  of 
the  rasher,  and  the  eggs  with  which  it  was  flanked,  already 
spread  itself  through  tibe  apartment ;  and  the  hissmg  of  these 
savouxy  viands  bore  chorus  to  the  simmering  of  the  pan,  in 
which  the  fish  wexe  undergoing  a  slower  decoction.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  clean  huckaback  napkin,  and  all  was  in 
preparation  for  the  meal,  which  Julian  b^gan  to  expect  with  a 
good  deal  of  impatience,  when  the  companion  who  was  destined 
to  share  it  with  him  entered  the  apartment. 

At  the  first  glance,  Julian  recognised,  to  his  surprise,  the 
same  indifferently-dressed,  thin-looking  person  who^  during  the 
first  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  Bridlesley,  had  officiously 
interfered  with  his  advice  and  opinion.  Displeased  at  having 
the  company  of  any  stranger  forced  upon  him,  Peveril  was  still 
less  satisfied  to  find  one  who  might  make  some  claim  of  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  however  slender,  since  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  stood  oompelled  him  to  be  as  reserved  as  possible. 
He  therefore  turned  his  back  upon  his  destined  messmate,  and 
pretended  to  amuse  himself  by  looking  out  of  the  window, 
determined  to  avoid  all  intercourse  until  it  should  be  inevitably 
forced  upon  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  stranger  went  straight  up  to 
the  landlady,  where  she  toUed  oa  household  cares  intent,  and 
demanded  of  her  what  she  meant  by  preparing  bacon  and 
eggs,  when  he  had  positively  chaiged  her  to  get  nothing  ready 
but  the  fish. 

The  good  woman,  important  as  every  cook  in  the  discharge 
of  her  duty,  deigned  not  for  some  time  so  much  as  to  acknow- 
ledge that  she  heard  the  reproof  of  her  guest ;  and  when  she 
did  so,  it  was  only  to  repel  it  in  a  magisterial  and  authoritative 
tone.  '  If  he  did  not  like  bacon — bacon  from  their  own  hutch, 
well  fed  on  pease  and  bran — ^if  he  did  not  like  bacon  and  eggs 
— ^new-laid  eggs,  which  she  had  brought  in  from  the  hen-roost 
with  her  own  hands — ^why  so  put  case — it  was  the  worse  for 
his  honour  and  the  better  for  those  who  did.' 

'  The  better  for  those  who  like  them ! '  answered  the  guest ; 
'that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  I  am  to  have  a  companion,  good 
woman.' 

'Do  not  "good  woman"  me,  sir,'  replied  the  miller's  wife, 
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*  till  I  call  you  good  man ;  and,  I  promiae  you,  many  would 
scruple  to  do  that  to  one  who  does  not  love  ^ggs  and  baccm 
of  a  Friday.' 

*  Nay,  my  good  lady,'  said  her  guest,  '  do  not  fix  any  miscon- 
struction upon  me.  I  daresay  the  eggs  and  the  bacon  are 
excellent;  only,  they  are  rather  a  dish  too  heavy  for  my 
stomach.' 

'  Ay,  or  your  conscience  perhaps,  sir,'  answered  the  hostess. 

*  And  now,  I  bethink  me,  you  must  needs  have  your  fish  fried 
with  oil,  instead  of  the  good  drippings  I  was  going  to  put  to 
them.  I  would  I  could  spell  the  meaning  of  all  this  now ;  but 
I  warrant  John  Bigstafi*,  die  constable,  could  conjure  something 
out  of  it.' 

There  was  a  pause  here ;  but  Julian,  somewhat  alarmed  at 
the  tone  which  the  conversation  assumed,  became  interested  in 
watching  the  dumb  show  which  succeeded.  By  bringing  his 
head  a  little  towards  the  left^  but  without  turning  round  or 
quitting  the  projecting  latticed  window  where  he  had  taken 
his  station,  he  could  observe  that  the  stranger,  secured,  as  he 
seemed  to  think  himself,  from  observation,  had  sidled  close  up 
to  the  landlady,  and,  as  he  conceived,  had  put  a  piece  of  money 
into  her  hand.  The  altered  tone  of  the  miller's  moiety  corre- 
sponded very  much  with  this  supposition. 

'  Nay,  indeed,  and  forsooth,'  she  said, '  her  house  was  Liberly 
Hall ;  and  so  should  every  publican's  be.  What  was  it  to  her 
what  gentlefolks  ate  or  drank,  providing  they  paid  for  it 
honestlyt  There  were  many  honest  gentlemen  whose  stomachs 
could  not  abide  bacon,  grease,  or  dripping,  especially  on  a 
Friday;  and  what  was  that  to  her,  or  any  one  in  her  line, 
so  gentlefolks  paid  honestly  for  the  trouble  T  Only,  she  would 
say  that  her  bacon  and  eggs  could  not  be  mended  betwixt 
this  and  Liverpool ;  and  that  she  would  live  and  die  upon.' 

*  I  shall  hardly  dispute  it,'  said  the  stranger ;  and  turning 
towards  Julian,  he  added,  *  I  wish  this  gentleman,  who  I  sup- 
pose is  my  trencheroompanion,  much  joy  of  the  dainties  which 
I  cannot  assist  him  in  consuming.' 

'  I  assure  you,  sir,'  answered  Peveril,  who  now  felt  himself 
compelled  to  turn  about  and  reply  with  civility,  '  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  prevail  on  my  landlady  to  add  my  cover 
to  yours,  though  she  seems  now  such  a  sealot  for  the  consump- 
tion of  eggs  and  bacon.' 

'I  am  sealous  for  nothing,'  said  the  landlady,  'save  that 
men  would  eat  their  victuals  and  pay  their  soore ;  and  if  there 
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be  enough  in  one  dish  to  serve  two  gueets,  I  see  little  purpose 
in  dressing  them  two ;  however,  they  are  ready  now,  and  done 
to  a  nicety.    Here,  Alioe  1 — ^Alice ! ' 

The  sound  of  that  well-known  name  made  Julian  start ;  but 
the  Alioe  who  replied  to  the  call  ill  resembled  the  vision  which 
his  imagination  connected  with  the  accents,  being  a  dowdy,  slip- 
shod wench,  the  drudge  of  the  low  inn  which  afford^  him 
shelter.  She  assisted  her  mistress  in  putting  on  the  table  the 
dishes  which  the  latter  had  prepared ;  and  a  foaming  jug  of 
home-brewed  ale,  being  placed  betwixt  them,  was  warranted  by 
Dame  Whitecraft  as  excelleiit;  *for,'  said  she,  'we  know  by 
practice  that  too  much  water  drowns  the  miller,  and  we  spare 
it  on  our  malt  as  we  would  in  our  mill-dam.' 

'  I  drink  to  your  health  in  it,  dame,'  said  the  elder  stranger ; 
'and  a  cup  of  thanks  for  these  exceUent  fish;  and  to  the  drown- 
ing of  all  unkindness  between  us.' 

'I  thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  dame,  'and  wish  you  the  like; 
but  I  dare  not  pledge  you,  for  our  gaflGar  says  the  ale  is  brewed 
too  strong  for  women;  so  I  only  drink  a  glass  of  canary  at  a 
time  with  a  gossip  or  any  gentleman  guest  that  is  so  minded.' 

'  Tou  shall  drink  one  with  me  then,  dame,'  said  Peveril,  '  so 
you  will  let  me  have  a  flagon.' 

'That  you  shall,  sir,  and  as  good  as  ever  was  broached ;  but 
I  must  to  the  mill,  to  get  the  key  from  the  goodman.' 

So  saying,  and  tucking  her  clean  gown  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  that  her  steps  mi^t  be  the  more  alert  and  her  dress 
escape  dust,  off  she  tripped  to  the  mill,  which  lay  close  ad- 
joining. 

'A  dainty  dame,  and  dangerous,  is  the  miller's  wife,'  said 
the  stranger,  looking  at  Peveril.     '  Is  not  that  old  Chaucer's     ^ 
phrase?'  \^ 

'  I — I  believe  so,'  said  Peveril,  not  much  raad  in  Chaucer, 
who  was  then  even  more  neglected  than  at  present;  and  much 
surprised  at  a  literary  quotation  from  one  di  the  mean  appear- 
ance exhibited  by  the  person  before  him. 

'Yes,' answered  the  stranger,  'I  see  that  you,  like  other  young 
gentlemen  of  the  time,  are  better  acquainted  with  Cowley  and 
Waller  than  with  the  "well  of  English  unde61ed."  I  cannot 
help  differing.  There  are  touches  of  nature  about  the  old  bard 
of  Woodstock  that  to  me  are  worth  all  the  turns  of  laborious 
wit  in  Cowley,  and  all  the  ornate  and  artificial  simplicily  of 
his  courtly  ccmipetitor.  The  deeoiiption,  for  instance,  of  his 
country  coquette — 
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Winoiiig  she  was,  as  is  a  wanton  ooltj 
Sweet  as  a  flower,  and  apright  as  a  bolt. 

Then  again,  for  pathos,  where  will  you  mend  the  dying  scene 

of  Aroite  T 

Alas,  my  heartis  qneen  t  alas,  m^  wife ! 
Giyer  at  onoe,  and  ender  of  my  hfe» 
What  is  this  world  f    What  axen  men  to  have  1 
Now  with  his  loye,  now  in  his  cold  grave 
Alone,  withonten  other  oompany. 

But  I  tire  you,  air;  and  do  injustice  to  the  poet,  whom  I  re- 
member but  by  halves.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  sir/  replied  Peveril,  '  you  make  him  more 
intelligible  to  me  in  your  recitation  than  I  have  found  him 
when  I  have  tried  to  peruse  him  myself.' 

'  You  were  only  frightened  by  the  antiquated  spelling  and 
"the  letters  black,"'  said  his  companion.  'It  is  many  a 
scholar's  case,  who  mistakes  a  nut,  which  he  could  crack  with 
a  little  exertion,  for  a  bullet,  which  he  must  needs  break  his 
teeth  on ;  but  yours  are  better  employed.  Shall  I  offer  you 
some  of  this  fish  t ' 

'  Not  so^  sir,'  replied  Julian,  willing  to  show  himself  a  man 
of  reading  in  his  turn ;  '  I  hold  with  old  Gains,  and  profess  to 
fear  judgment,  to  fight  where  I  cannot  choose,  and  to  eat  no 
fish.' 

The  stranger  cast  a  startled  look  around  him  at  this  observ- 
ation, which  Julian  had  thrown  out  on  purpose  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  quality  of  his  companion,  whose  present  language 
was  so  different  from  the  character  he  had  assumed  at  Bridles- 
ley's.  His  countenance,  too,  although  the  features  were  of  an 
ordinary,  not  to  say  mean,  cast,  had  that  character  of  intelli- 
gence which  education  gives  to  the  most  homely  face ;  and  his 
manners  were  so  easy  and  disembarrassed  as  plainly  showed  a 
complete  acquaintance  with  society,  as  well  as  the  habit  of 
mingling  with  it  in  ihe  higher  stages.  The  alarm  which  he 
had  evidently  shown  at  Peveril's  answer  was  but  momentaiy ; 
for  he  almost  instantly  replied,  with  a  smile,  '  I  promise  you, 
sir,  that  you  are  in  no  daxigerous  company ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing my  fish  dinner,  I  am  much  disposed  to  trifle  with  some  of 
your  savoury  mess,  if  you  will  indulge  me  so  far.' 

Peveril  accordingly  reinforced  the  stranger's  trencher  with 
what  remained  of  &e  bacon  and  eggs,  and  saw  him  swallow  a 
mouthful  or  two  wiUi  apparent  reli& ;  but  presently  after,  he 
began  to  dally  with  his  knife  and  foric,  like  one  whose  appetite 
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was  flatiated ;  then  tock  a  long  draught  of  the  black-jack,  and 
handed  his  platter  to  the  large  mast^  dog,  who,  attracted  by 
the  smell  A  the  dinner,  had  tot  down  before  hun  for  some 
time,  licking  his  chops,  and  following  with  his  eye  every  morsel 
which  the  guest  raised  to  his  head. 

^  Here,  my  poor  fellow,'  said  he,  '  thou  hast  had  no  fish,  and 
needest  this  supernumerary  tarencher-load  more  than  I  do.  I 
cannot  withstand  thy  mute  supplication  any  longer.' 

The  dog  answered  these  courtesies  by  a  civil  shake  of  the 
tail,  while  he  gobbled  up  what  was  assigned  him  by  the 
Btnmger'B  benevolence,  in  the  greater  haste,  that  he  heard  his 
mistress's  voice  at  the  door. 

*  Here  is  the  canary,  gentlemen,'  said  the  landlady; '  and  the 
goodman  has  set  off  the  mill,  to  come  to  wait  on  you  himself. 
He  always  does  so,  when  company  drink  wine ' 

'  That  he  may  come  in  for  the  host's,  that  is,  for  the  lion's, 
share,'  said  the  stranger,  looking  at  Peveril. 

*  The  shot  is  mine,'  said  Julian;  'and  if  mine  host  will  share 
it,  I  wOl  willingly  bestow  another  quart  on  him,  and  on  you, 
sir.     I  never  break  old  customs.' 

These  sounds  caught  the  ear  of  Gaffer  Whitecraft,  who  had 
entered  the  room — a  strapping  specimen  of  his  robust  trade, 
prepared  to  play  the  civil  or  the  surly  host  as  his  company 
should  be  acceptable  or  otherwise.  At  Julian's  invitation,  he 
doffed  his  dusty  bonnet,  brushed  from  his  sleeve  the  looser 
particles  of  his  professional  dust,  and  sitting  down  on  the  end 
of  a  bench,  about  a  yard  from  the  table,  filled  a  glass  of  canary 
and  drank  to  his  guests,  and  'especially  to  this  noble  gentle- 
man,' indicating  Peveril,  who  had  ordered  the  canary. 

Julian  returned  the  courtesy  by  drinking  his  health,  and 
asking  what  news  were  about  in  the  country. 

'Nought,  sir — ^I  hears  on  nought,  except  this  plot,  as  they 
call  it,  that  they  are  pursuing  the  Papishers  about;  but  it 
brings  water  to  my  milt  .as  the  saying  is.  Between  expresses 
hurrying  hither  and  thither,  and  guards  and  prisoners  riding 
to  and  again,  and  the  custom  of  the  neighbours,  that  come  to 
speak  over  the  news  of  an  evening,  nightly  I  may  say,  instead 
of  once  a-week,  why  the  spigot  is  in  use,  gentlemen,  and  your 
landlord  thrives ;  and  then  I  serving  as  constable,  and  being  a 
known  Protestant,  I  have  tapped,  I  may  venture  to  say,  it  may 
be  ten  stands  of  ale  extraordinary,  besides  a  reasonable  sale  of 
wine  for  a  country  comer.  Heaven  make  us  thankful,  and  keep 
all  good  Protestants  from  plot  and  Popery ! ' 
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'  I  can  easily  oonoeiv^  mj  friend,'  said  Julian, '  that  ouriositj 
is  a  passion  which  runs  naturally  to  the  alehouse ;  and  that 
anger,  and  jealousy,  and  fear  are  all  of  thmn  thirsty  passions, 
and  great  consumers  of  home-brewed.  But  I  am  a  perfect 
stranger  in  these  parts,  and  I  would  willingly  learn,  from  a 
sensible  man  like  you,  a  little  of  this  same  ^t^  of  which  men 
speak  so  much  and  appear  to  know  so  little.' 

'  Leani  a  little  of  it !     Why,  it  is  the  most  horrible— the 

most  damnable,  bloodthirsty  beast  of  a  plot But  hold — 

hold,  my  good  master ;  I  hope,  in  the  firat  place,  you  believe 
there  is  a  plot?  for,  otherwise,  the  justice  must  have  a  w<«d 
with  you,  so  sure  as  my  name  is  John  Whitecralt.' 

*  It  shall  not  need,'  said  Peveril ;  'for  I  assure  you,  mine 
host,  I  believe  in  the  plot  as  freely  and  fully  as  a  man  can 
believe  in  anything  he  cannot  understand/ 

'  God  forbid  that  anybody  should  pretend  to  understand  it,' 
said  the  implicit  constable ;  '  for  his  worship  the  justice  says  it 
is  a  mile  beyond  him,  and  he  be  as  deep  as  most  of  them. 
But  men  may  believe  though  they  do  not  understand;  and 
that  is  what  the  Romanists  say  themselves.  But  this  I  am 
sure  of,  it  makes  a  rare  stirring  time  for  justices,  and  witnesses, 
and  constables.  So  here's  to  your  heeltii  again,  gentlemen,  in 
a  cup  of  neat  canary.' 

*  Gome—<X)me,  John  Whiteoraft,'  said  his  wife,  *  do  not  you 
demean  yourself  by  naming  witnesses  along  with  justices  and 
constables.  All  the  world  knows  how  they  come  by  their 
money.' 

'Ay,  but  all  the  world  knows  that  they  do  come  by  it» 
dame;  and  that  is  a  great  comfort.  They  rustle  in  thdr 
canonical  silks,  and  swagger  in  their  buff  and  scariet^  who  but 
they?  Ay — ay,  the  cursed  fox  thrives — and  not  so  cursed 
neither.  Is  there  not  Doctor  Titus  Gates,  the  saviour  of  the 
nation — does  he  not  live  at  Whitehall,  and  eat  off  plate,  and 
have  a  pension  of  thousands  a-year,  for  what  I  know  ?  and  is  he 
not  to  be  Bishop  of  Litchfield  so  soon  as  Dr.  Doddrum  dies?' 

'  Then  I  hope  Doctor  Doddrum's  reverence  will  live  these 
twenty  years ;  and  I  daresay  I  am  the  first  that  ever  wished 
such  a  wish,'  said  the  hostess.  'I  do  not  understand  these 
doings,  not  I ;  and  if  a  hundred  Jesuits  came  to  hold  a  con- 
sult at  my  house,  as  they  did  at  the  White  Hone  Tavern, 
I  should  think  it  quite  o\it  of  the  line  of  business  to  bear 
witness  against  them,  provided  they  drank  well  and  paid  their 
score.' 
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'  Very  true,  dame/  said  her  elder  gueet ;  '  that  is  what  I  oall 
keeping  a  good  puhlioan  ooneciexice ;  and  ao  I  will  pay  score 
presen^y,  and  be  jogging  on  my  way/ 

Peveril,  oa  his  part,  also  demanded  a  reokoning,  and  dis- 
ehaiged  it  so  liberally  that  the  miUer  flourished  his  hat  as  he 
bowed,  and  the  hostess  oourtesied  down  to  the  ground. 

The  horses  of  both  guests  were  brought  forth;  and  they 
mounted,  in  order  to  depart  in  company.  The  host  and  hostess 
stood  in  the  doorway  to  see  them  depart  The  landlord 
proffered  a  stirrup-cup  to  the  elder  guest,  while  the  landlady 
ofiered  Peveril  a  glass  from  her  own  peculiar  bottle.  For  this 
purpose,  she  mounted  on  the  horse-block,  with  flask  and  glass 
in  hand ;  so  that  it  was  easy  for  the  departing  guest,  although 
on  horseback,  to  return  the  courtesy  in  the  most  approved 
manner,  namely,  by  throwing  his  arm  over  his  landlady's 
shoulder  and  saluting  her  at  parting. 

Dame  Whitecraft  could  not  decline  this  familiarity ;  for  there 
is  no  room  for  trayersing  upon  a  horse-block,  and  the  hands 
which  might  have  served  her  for  resistance  were  occupied  with 
glass  and  bottle-Hooatters  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away  in 
such  a  struggle.  Apparently,  however,  she  had  something  else  in 
her  head ;  for,  as,  after  a  brief  affectation  of  reluctance,  she  per- 
mitted Peveril's  face  to  approach  hers,  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 
'Beware  of  trepans!'  an  awful  intimation,  which,  in  those 
days  of  distrust,  sun>icion,  and  treachery,  was  as  effectual  in 
interdicting  free  and  social  intercourse  as  the  advertisement 
of  '  man-traps  and  spring^guns '  to  protect  an  orchard.  Pressing 
her  hand,  in  intimation  that  he  comprehended  her  hint,  she 
shook  his  warmly  in  return,  and  bade  God  speed  him.  There 
was  a  doud  on  John  Whiteoraft's  brow ;  nor  did  his  final  fare- 
well sound  half  so  cordial  as  that  which  had  been  spdcen 
within  doors.  But  then  Peveril  reflected  that  the  same  guest 
is  not  always  equally  acceptable  to  landlord  and  landlady ;  and 
unconscious  of  having  done  anything  to  excite  the  miller's 
displeasure,  he  pursued  his  journey  without  thinking  farther  of 
the  matter. 

Julian  was  a  little  surprised,  and  not  altogether  pleased,  to 
find  that  his  new  acquaintance  held  the  same  road  with  him. 
He  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  travel  alone;  and  the 
hostess's  caution  still  rung  in  his  ears.  If  this  man,  possessed 
of  so  much  shrewdness  as  his  countenance  and  conversation 
intimated,  versatile^  as  he  had  oocasioo  to  remark,  and  disguised 
beneath  his  condition,  should  prove,  as  was  likely,  to  be  a 
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oonoealed  Jesuit  or  aeminaiy  priest^  trayelliiig  upon  iheir  gt^eat 
task  of  the  conyenioii  of  ^gland,  and  rooting  out  of  the 
Northern  heresy — a  more  dangerous  oompanion,  for  a  person 
in  his  own  oircumstanoes,  could  hardly  be  imagined,  since 
keeping  society  with  him  might  seem  to  authorise  whatever 
reports  had  been  spr^  conoeming  the  attachment  of  his 
family  to  the  Catholic  cause.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  very 
difficult,  without  actual  rudeness,  to  shake  off  the  company  of 
one  who  seemed  determined,  whether  spoken  to  or  not»  to 
remain  alongside  of  him. 

Peveril  tried  the  experiment  of  riding  slow ;  but  lus  com- 
panion, determined  not  to  drop  him,  slackened  his  pace  so  as 
to  keep  dose  by  him.  Julian  then  spurred  his  horse  to  a  full 
trot ;  and  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  stranger,  notwithstanding 
the  meanness  of  lus  appearance,  was  so  much  better  mounted 
than  himself  as  to  render  vain  any  thoughts  of  out-riding  him. 
He  pulled  up  his  horse  to  a  more  reasonable  pace,  therefore,  in 
a  sort  of  despair.  Upon  his  doing  so^  his  companiixi,  who  had 
been  hitherto  silent^  observed,  that  Peveril  was  not  so  well 
qualified  to  try  speed  upmi  the  road  as  he  would  have  been 
had  he  abode  by  his  first  bargain  of  horse-flesh  that  morning. 

Peveril  assented  drily,  but  observed,  that  the  animal  would 
serve  his  immediate  purpose,  though  he  feared  it  would  render 
him  indifferent  company  for  a  petson  better  mounted. 

*  By  no  means,'  answered  his  civil  companion ;  '  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  travelled  so  much  as  to  be  accustomed  to 
make  my  journey  at  any  rate  of  motion  which  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  my  company.' 

Peveril  made  no  reply  to  this  polite  intimation,  being  too 
sincere  to  tender  the  thanks  which,  in  courtesy,  were  the 
proper  answer.  A  second  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
Julian  asking  the  stranger  whether  their  roads  were  likely  to 
lie  long  together  in  the  same  direction. 

*I  cannot  tell,'  said  the  stranger,  smiling,  'unless  I  knew 
which  way  you  were  travelling.' 

'  I  am  uncertain  how  far  I  shall  go  to-night,'  said  Julian, 
willingly  misunderstanding  the  purport  of  the  reply. 

'  And  so  am  I,'  replied  the  stranger ;  *  but  though  my  horse 
goes  better  than  yours,  I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  spare  him ; 
and  in  case  our  road  continues  to  lie  the  same  way,  we  are 
likely  to  sup,  as  we  have  dined,  together.' 

Julian  made  no  answer  whatever  to  this  round  intimation, 
but  continued  to  ride  on,  turning,  in  his  own  mind,  whether  it 
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would  not  be  visest  to  oome  to  a  distinct  undeiBtanding  with 
his  pertinacious  attendant,  and  to  explain,  in  so  many  words, 
that  it  was  his  pleasure  to  travel  alone.  But,  besides  that  the 
sort  of  acquaintance  which  they  had  formed  during  dinner 
rendered  him  unwUling  to  be  directly  unciyil  towards  a 
person  of  gentlemanlike  manners,  he  had  also  to  consider 
that  he  might  very  possibly  be  mistaken  in  this  man's 
character  and  purpose;  in  which  case,  the  cynically  refusing 
the  society  of  a  sound  Protestant  would  afford  as  pregnant 
matter  of  suspicion  as  trayelling  in  company  with  a  disguised 
Jesuit. 

After  brief  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  endure  the 
encumbrance  of  the  stranger's  society  imtil  a  fair  opportunity 
should  occur  to  rid  himself  of  it ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  act 
with  as  much  caution  as  he  possibly  could  in  any  communi- 
cation that  might  take  place  between  them,  for  Dame  White- 
craft's  partmg  caution  stiU  rang  anxiously  in  his  ears,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  own  arrest  upon  suspicion  must  deprive 
him  of  every  opportunity  of  serving  his  faUier,  or  the  countess, 
or  Major  Bridgenorth,  upon  whose  interest,  also,  he  had  pro- 
mised himself  to  keep  an  eye. 

While  he  revolved  these  things  in  his  mind,  they  had  jour- 
neyed several  miles  without  speaking ;  and  now  entered  upon 
a  more  waste  country  and  worse  roads  than  they  had  hitherto 
found,  being,  in  fact,  approaching  the  more  billy  district  of 
Derbyshire.  In  travelling  on  a  very  stony  and  uneven  lane^ 
Julian's  horse  repeatedly  stumbled ;  and,  had  he  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  rider's  judicious  use  of  the  bridle,  must  at  length 
certainly  have  fallen  under  him. 

*  These  are  times  which  crave  wary  riding,  sir,'  said  his  com- 
panion ;  *  and  by  your  seat  in  the  saddle,  and  your  hand  on  the 
rein,  you  seem  to  understand  it  to  be  sa' 

'  I  have  been  long  a  horseman,  sir,'  answered  Peveril. 

'  And  long  a  traveller,  too,  sir,  I  should  suppose ;  since,  by 
the  great  caution  you  observe,  you  seem  to  think  the  human 
tongue  requires  a  curb,  as  well  as  the  horse's  jaws.' 

'  Wiser  men  than  I  have  been  of  opinion,'  answered  Peveril, 
'  that  it  were  a  part  of  prudence  to  be  silent  when  men  have 
little  or  nothing  to  say.' 

'  I  cannot  approve  of  their  opinion,'  answered  the  stranger. 
'  All  knowledge  is  gained  by  communication,  either  with  the 
dead,  through  books,  or,  more  pleasingly,  through  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  living.     The  dec^  <md  dumb^  alone,  are  excluded 

XV  i6 
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from  improTement ;  and  surely  their  sttuation  is  not  bo  enviable 
that  we  should  imitate  them.' 

At  this  illustration,  which  wakened  a  startling  echo  in 
Peveril's  bosom,  the  young  man  looked  hard  at  his  companion ; 
but  in  the  composed  countenance  and  calm  blue  eye  he  read 
no  consciousness  of  a  farther  meaning  than  the  words  immedir 
ately  and  directly  imjdied.  He  paused  a  moment^  and  then 
answered,  '  You  seem  to  be  a  person,  sir,  of  shrewd  apprehen- 
sion; and  I  should  have  thought  it  might  haye  occurred  to 
you  that,  in  the  present  suspicious  times,  men  may,  without 
censure,  avoid  communication  with  strangers.  You  know  not 
me ;  and  to  me  you  are  totally  unknown.  There  is  not  room 
for  much  discoturse  between  us,  without  trespassing  on  the 
general  topics  of  the  day,  which  cany  in  them  seeds  of  quarrel 
between  friends,  much  more  betwixt  strangers.  At  any  other 
time,  the  society  of  an  intelligent  companion  would  have  been 
most  acceptable  upon  my  solitary  ride ;  but  at  present ' 

'At  present!'  said  the  other,  interrupting  him,  'you  are 
like  the  old  Romans,  who  held  that  hostU  meant  both  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy.  I  will  thM:efore  be  no  longer  a  stranger.  My 
name  is  Qanlesse ;  by  profession  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
I  am  travelling  here  in  dread  of  my  life ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  you  for  a  companion.' 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  information  with  all  my  heart,'  said 
Peveril ;  '  and  to  avail  myself  <^  it  to  the  uttermost,  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  ride  f cnrwaid,  or  lag  behind,  or  take  a  side-path, 
at  your  own  pleasure;  for  as  I  am  no  Catholic,  and  travel 
upcm  business  of  high  concernment,  I  am  exposed  both  to  nA 
and  delay,  and  even  to  danger,  by  keeping  such  suspicious 
company.  And  so,  Master  Qanlesse,  keep  your  own  pace, 
and  I  will  keep  the  contrary ;  for  I  beg  leave  to  forbear  your 
company.' 

As  Peveril  spoke  thus,  he  pulled  up  his  horse  and  made  a 
full  stop. 

The  stranger  burst  out  a-laughing.  *  What ! '  he  said,  '  you 
forbear  my  company  f6r  a  trifle  of  danger)  St.  Anthony! 
how  the  warm  blood  of  the  Cavaliers  is  chilled  in  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day !  This  young  gallant,  now,  has  a  father, 
I  warrant,  who  has  endured  as  many  adventures  for  hunted 
priests  as  a  kni^^t-eraant  for  distressed  damsels.' 

'This  raillery  avails  nothing,  sir,'  said  PeveriL  'I  must 
request  you  will  keep  your  own  way.' 

*  My  way  is  yours,'  said  the  pertina<»ous  Master  Qanlesse,  as 
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he  called  himBelf ;  '  and  we  will  both  travel  the  safer  that  we 
journey  in  compan j.  I  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  man,  and 
walk  invisible.  Beaidea,  you  would  not  have  me  quit  you  in 
this  lane,  where  there  is  no  turn  to  right  or  left)' 

Peyeril  moved  on,  desLrous  to  avoid  open  violence ;  for  which 
the  indiffeient  tone  of  the  traveUer,  indeed,  afforded  no  apt 
pretext ;  yet  highly  disliking  his  company,  and  detennined  to 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  it. 

The  stranger  proceeded  at  the  same  pace  with  him,  keeping 
cautiously  on  his  bridle  hand,  as  if  to  secure  that  advantage  in 
case  of  a  struggle.  But  his  langtiage  did  not  intimate  the  least 
apprehension.  '  You  do  me  wrong,'  he  said  to  Peveril,  '  and 
you  equally  wrong  yourself.  You  are  uncertain  where  to  lodge 
to-night  j  trust  to  my  guidance.  Here  is  an  ancient  hall,  within 
four  miles,  with  an  old  knightly  pantaloon  for  its  lord,  an 
all-be-ru£fi9d  Dame  Barbara  for  the  lady  gay,  a  Jesuit  in  a 
butler's  habit  to  say  grace,  an  old  tale  of  Edgehill  and  Worster 
fights  to  relish  a  cold  venison  pasty  and  a  flask  of  claret  mantled 
with  cobwebs,  a  bed  for  you  in  the  priesfs  hiding-hole,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  pretty  Mistress  Betty,  the  daiiymaid,  to 
make  it  ready.' 

*  This  has  no  charms  for  me,  sir,'  said  Peveril,  who,  in  spite 
of  himself,  could  not  but  be  amused  with  the  ready  sketch 
which  the  stranger  gave  of  many  an  old  mansion  in  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire,  where  the  owners  retained  the  ancient  faith  of 
Rome. 

'Well,  I  see  I  cannot  charm  you  in  this  way,'  continued  his 
companion ;  '  I  must  strike  anoUier  key.  I  am  no  longer  Gan- 
lease,  the  seminary  priest»  but  (changing  his  tone,  and  snuffling 
in  the  nose)  Simon  Canter,  a  poor  preacher  of  Uie  Word,  who 
travels  this  way  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  to  strengthen, 
and  to  edify,  and  to  fructify,  among  the  scattered  remnant  who 
hold  fast  the  truth.    What  say  you  to  this,  sirt' 

<I  admire  your  versatility,  sir,  and  could  be  entertained 
with  it  at  another  time.  At  present,  sincerity  is  more  In 
request.' 

'  Sincerity  1 '  said  the  stranger.  *  A  child's  whistle,  with  but 
two  notes  in  it — yea,  yea  and  nay,  nay.  Why,  man,  the  very 
Quakers  have  renounced  it^  and  have  got  in  its  stead  a  gallant 
recorder,  called  hypocrisy,  that  is  somewhat  like  sincerity  in 
form,  but  of  much  greater  compass,  and  combines  the  whole 
gamut.  Come,  be  ruled — be  a  disciple  of  Simon  Canter  for 
the  evening,  and  we  will  leave  the  old  tumble<lown  castle  of 
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the  knight  aforesaid,  on  the  left  hand»  for  a  new  briok-built 
mansion,  erected  by  an  eminent  salt-boiler  from  Namptwioh, 
who  expects  the  said  Simon  to  make  a  strong  spiritual  pickle 
for  the  preservation  of  a  soul  somewhat  corrupted  by  the  eyil 
communications  of  this  wicked  world.  What  say  yout  He 
has  two  daughters — ^brighter  eyes  never  beamed  under  a  pinched 
hood ;  and  for  myself,  I  think  there  is  more  fire  in  those  who 
live  only  to  love  and  to  devotion  than  in  your  court  beautieB, 
whose  hearts  are  running  on  twenty  follies  besides.  You  know 
not  the  pleasure  of  being  conscience-keeper  to  a  pretty  precisian, 
who  in  one  breath  repeats  her  foibles  and  in  the  next  confesses 
her  passion.  Perhaps,  though,  you  may  have  known  such  in 
your  day  ?  Come,  sir,  it  grows  too  dark  to  see  your  blushes ; 
but  I  am  sure  they  are  burning  on  your  cheek.' 

'Ton  take  great  freedom,  sir,'  said  Peveril,  as  they  now 
approached  the  end  of  the  lane^  where  it  opened  on  a  broad 
common ;  *and  you  seem  rather  to  count  more  on  my  forbear- 
ance than  you  have  room  to  do  with  safety.  We  are  now  nearly 
free  of  the  lane  which  has  made  us  companions  for  this  last  half- 
hour.  To  avoid  your  farther  company,  I  will  take  the  turn  to 
the  left  upon  that  common ;  and  if  you  foUow  me,  it  shall  be 
at  your  peril.  Observe^  I  am  well  armed ;  and  you  will  fight 
at  odds.' 

*Not  at  odds,'  returned  the  provoking  stranger,  'while  I 
have  my  brown  jennet,  with  which  I  can  ride  round  and  around 
you  at  pleasure ;  and  this  text,  of  a  handful  in  length  (showing 
a  pistol  which  he  drew  from  his  bosom),  which  discharges  very 
convincing  doctrine  on  the  pressure  of  a  forefinger,  and  is  apt 
to  equalise  ail  odds,  as  you  call  them,  of  youth  and  strength. 
Let  there  be  no  strife  between  us,  however;  the  moor  lies 
before  ua-— choose  your  path  on  it ;  I  take  the  other.' 

'I  wish  you  good-night,  sir,'  said  Peveril  to  the  stranger. 
'I  ask  your  forgiveness,  if  I  have  misconstrued  you  in  any- 
thing ;  but  the  times  are  perilous,  and  a  man's  life  may  depend 
on  the  society  in  which  he  travels.' 

'True,'  said  the  stranger;  'but  in  your  case  the  danger  is 
already  undergone,  and  you  should  seek  to  counteract  it.  Tou 
have  travelled  in  my  company  long  enough  to  devise  a  hand- 
some branch  of  the  Popish  Plot.  How  will  you  look  when  you 
see  come  forth,  in  comely  folio  form.  The  NarraUve  of  Simon 
CanteTf  othervnse  called  Rieha/rd  Giudetie^  ccmceming  the  Horrid 
Popish  CouMpirou^  for  the  Murder  of  the  King  and  Massacre  of 
all  ProtestasUSf  as  given  on  oath  to  the  Honourable  Hoium  of 
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Commom;  teUmg  forth  how  far  Julian  Peveril^  YonmgtTy  of 
Martindale  CasUe^  i»  concerned  tn  carrying  on  the  same '  * 

*  How,  sir  ?    What  mean  you ?'  said  Peveril,  mudh  startled. 

'  Nay,  sir,'  replied  his  oompanion,  '  do  not  interrupt  my  title- 
page.  Now  that  Gates  and  Bedloe  have  drawn  the  great  prises, 
the  subordinate  discoyerers  get  little  but  by  the  sale  of  their 
NajmOive ;  and  Janeway,  Newman,  Simmons,  and  every  book- 
seller of  them  will  tell  you  that  the  title  is  half  the  nanratiye. 
Mine  shall  therefore  set  forth  the  various  schemes  you  have 
oonmiunioated  to  me,  of  landing  ten  thousand  soldiers  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  upon  the  coast  of  Lancashire ;  and  marching  into 
Wales,  to  join  the  ten  thousand  pilgrims  who  are  to  be  shipped 
from  Spain ;  and  so  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  of  the  devoted  city  of  London.  Truly,  I  think 
such  a  NamOMey  well  spiced  with  a  few  horrors,  and  published 
eum  privilegio  ParliamewH,  might,  though  the  market  be  some- 
what overstocked,  be  still  worw  some  twenty  or  thirty  pieces.' 

* Tou  seem  to  know  me,  sir,' said  Peveril ;  'and  if  so^  I  think 
I  may  fairly  ask  you  your  purpose  in  thus  bearing  me  company, 
and  the  meaning  of  all  this  rhapsody.  If  it  be  mere  banter,  I 
can  endure  it  within  proper  limit,  although  it  is  uncivil  on  the 
part  of  a  stranger.  If  you  have  any  farther  purpose,  speak  it 
out ;  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with.' 

'Good,  now,'  said  the  stranger,  laughing;  'into  what  an 
unprofitable  chafe  you  have  put  yourself  1  An  Italian  fuarue- 
cUoy  when  he  desires  a  parley  with  you,  takes  aim  from  behind 
a  wall  with  his  long  gun,  and  prefaces  his  conference  with  ^^Poeeo 
tira/re"  So  does  your  man-of-war  fire  a  gun  across  the  bows  of 
a  Hans-mogan  Indiaman,  just  to  bring  her  to ;  and  so  do  I 
show  Master  Julian  Peveril  that,  if  I  were  one  of  the  honour- 
able society  of  witnesses  and  informers,  with  whom  his  im^ina- 
tion  has  associated  me  for  these  two  hours  past,  he  is  as  much 
within  my  danger  now  as  what  he  is  ever  likely  to  be.'  Then 
suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  serious,  which  was  in  general 
ironical,  he  added,  '  Toung  man,  when  the  pestilence  is  di£ft]sed 
through  the  air  of  a  city,  it  is  in  vain  men  would  avoid  the 
disease  by  seeking  solitude  and  shunning  the  company  of  their 
feUow-sufferers.' 

'In  what,  then,  consists  their  safety  f  said  Peveril,  willing 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  drift  of  his  companion's  purpose. 

'In  following  the  counsels  of  wise  phye&oians';  such  was 
the  stranger's  answer. 

•  SeeNanrnthrwoftliePlot    NotelS. 
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'  And  as  such,'  said  Peyeril,  'you  oSeat  me  your  advice  I ' 

'Pardon  me,  young  man,'  said  the  stranger,  haughtily,  'I 
see  no  reason  I  should  do  so.  I  am  not,'  he  added,  in  his  fonner 
tone,  '  your  f ee'd  physidan.  I  offer  no  advioe ;  I  only  say  it 
would  he  wise  that  you  sought  it.' 

'And  from  whom  or  where  can  I  obtain  itf  said  PeTeriL 
'  I  winder  in  this  country  like  one  in  a  dream ;  so  much  a  few 
months  have  changed  it.  Men  who  formerly  occupied  them- 
selves with  their  own  affisurs  are  now  swallowed  up  in  matters 
of  state  policy;  and  those  tremble  under  the  apprehension 
of  some  strange  and  sudden  convulsion  of  empire  who  were 
formerly  only  occupied  by  the  fear  of  going  to  bed  supperless. 
And  to  sum  up  the  matter,  I  meet  a  stranger,  apparency  well 
acquainted  with  my  name  and  concerns,  who  first  attaches 
himself  to  me  whether  I  will  or  no,  and  then  refuses  me  an 
explanation  of  his  business,  while  he  menaces  me  with  the 
strangest  accusations.' 

'  Had  I  meant  such  infkmy,'  said  the  stranger,  '  believe  me, 
I  had  not  given  you  the  thread  of  my  intrigue.  But  be  wise, 
and  come  on  witii  me.  There  is  hard  by  a  small  inn,  where^ 
if  you  can  take  a  stranger's  warrant  for  it,  we  shall  sleep  in 
perfect  security.' 

'  Yet  you  yourself,'  said  Peveril,  *  but  now  were  anxious  to 
avoid  observation;  and  in  that  case,  how  can  you  protect 
mer 

'  Pshaw  !  I  did  but  silence  that  tattling  landlady,  in  the  way 
in  which  such  people  are  most  readily  hushed ;  and  for  Topham 
and  his  brace  of  night-owls,  they  must  hawk  at  other  and  lesser 
game  than  I  should  prove.' 

Peveril  could  not  help  adzniring  the  easy  and  confident 
indifference  with  which  the  stvasiger  seemed  to  assume  a 
superiority  to  all  the  circumstances  of  danger  around  him; 
and  after  hastily  considering  the  matter  with  himself,  came  to 
the  resolution  to  keep  company  with  him  for  this  night,  at 
least ;  and  to  learn,  if  possible,  who  he  really  was,  and  to  what 
party  in  the  estate  he  was  attached.  The  boldness  and  freedom 
of  his  talk  seemed  almost  inconsistent  with  his  following  the 
perilous,  though  at  that  time  the  gainful,  trade  of  an  infonner. 
No  doubt,  such  persons  assumed  every  appearance  which  could 
insinuate  them  into  the  confidence  of  their  destined  victims ; 
but  Julian  thought  he  discovered  in  this  man's  manner  a  wild 
and  reckless  frankness,  which  he  could  not  but  connect  with  the 
idea  of  sincerity  in  the  present  case.     He  therefore  answered, 
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after  a  moment'B  reoolleotioii,  'I  embrace  your  proposal,  sir; 
idthoagh,  bj  doing  so^  I  am  reposing  a  aadden,  and  pelrhaps  an 
unvary,  confidenoe.' 

'And  what  am  I,  then,  reposing  in  jouf '  said  the  stranger. 
*  Is  not  oar  confidenoe  mutucJ  f ' 

'No;  much  the  contrary.  I  know  nothing  d  yon  whatever ; 
you  have  named  me ;  and,  knowing  me  to  be  Julian  Peveril, 
know  you  may  travel  with  me  in  perfect  security.' 

*  The  devil  I  do  1 '  answered  his  companion.  *  I  travel  in  the 
same  security  as  with  a  lighted  petard,  which  I  may  expect  to 
explode  every  moment.  Are  you  not  the  son  of  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  with  whose  name  Prelacy  and  Popeiy  are  so  closely 
allied,  that  no  old  woman  of  either  sex  in  Derbyshire  concludes 
her  prayer  without  a  petition  to  be  freed  from  all  three  f  And 
do  you  not  come  from  the  Popish  Countess  of  Derby,  bringing, 
for  aught  I  know,  a  whole  army  of  Manxmen  in  your  pooketi 
with  full  complement  of  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  a 
tram  of  field  artillery?' 

*  It  is  not  very  likely  I  should  be  so  poorly  mounted,'  said 
Julian,  laughing,  '  if  I  had  such  a  weight  to  carry.  But  lead 
on,  sir.  I  see  I  must  wait  for  your  confidence  till  you  think 
proper  to  confer  it;  for  you  are  already  so  well  acquainted 
with  my  affidrs,  that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  exchange 
for  it' 

*Allon8j  then,'  said  his  companion;  'give  your  horse  the 
spur,  and  raise  the  curb  rein,  lest  he  measure  tiie  ground  with 
his  nose,  instead  of  his  paces.  We  are  not  now  more  than  a 
furlong  or  two  from  the  place  of  entertainment.' 

They  mended  their  pace  accordingly,  and  soon  arrived  at 
the  small  solitary  inn  which  the  traveller  had  mentioned. 
When  its  light  b^gan  to  twinkle  before  them,  the  stranger,  as 
if  recollecting  something  he  had  forgotten,  '  By  the  way,  you 
must  have  a  name  to  pass  by;  for  it  may  be  ill  travelUng 
under  your  own,  as  the  fellow  who  keeps  tins  house  is  an  old 
CromwelliaiL  What  will  you  call  yourself?  My  name  is — 
for  the  present — Ganlesse.' 

'  There  \b  no  occasion  to  assume  a  name  at  all,'  answered 
Julian.  '  I  do  not  incline  to  use  a  borrowed  one^  especially  as 
I  may  meet  with  some  one  who  knows  my  own.' 

'I  will  call  you  Julian,  then,'  said  Master  Ganlesse;  'for 
Peveril  will  smdA,  in  the  nostrils  of  mine  hosty  of  idolatry,  con- 
spiracy, Smithfield  fagots,  fish  on  Fridays,  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  the  fire  of  purgatory.' 
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As  he  spoke  thus,  they  alighted  under  the  great  broad- 
branched  oak-tree  that  served  to  canopy  the  ale-bench,  whiohy 
at  an  earlier  hour,  had  groaned  under  the  weight  of  a  frequent 
conclaye  of  rustic  politicians.  Ganlesse^*  as  he  dismounted, 
whistled  in  a  particularly  shrill  note^  and  was  answered  from 
vdthin  the  house. 

*  BeeNotal9. 
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He  was  a  fellow  in  a  peaaanfs  garb ; 

Yet  one  ooold  oenmre  you  a  wwdoock'a  oarring, 

Like  any  oourtier  at  the  ordinary. 

The  Ordinary. 

Thb  pencm  who  i^peared  at  the  door  ci  the  little  inn  to 
reoeiye  Ganleaae^  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last  ohi^iter,  sung  as 
he  oame  forwaid  this  sorap  of  an  old  hallad*- 

'  Good  even  to  yoa,  Diooon  ; 
And  how  have  yon  sped  f 
Bring  yon  tiie  bonny  bride 
To  baaqoet  and  bed  f ' 

To  which  Ganlesse  answered,  in  the  same  tone  and  tune — 

'  Content  thee,  kind  BoUn ; 

He  need  little  oare. 
Who  brings  home  a  ut  buck 
Instead  of  a  hare.* 

*Yoa  have  missed  your  Uow,  then!'  said  the  other,  in 
reply. 

'  I  tell  you,  I  have  not»'  answered  Ganleaae ;  *  but  you  will 
think  of  nought  but  your  own  thriying  oocupn^on.  May  the 
plague  that  l^ongs  to  it  stiok  to  it»  though  it  hath  been  the 
making  of  thee.' 

*A  man  must  live,  Diooon  Qanlesse,'  said  the  other. 

'Well — ^well,'  said  Qanlesse^  'bid  my  friend  welcome,  for  my 
aake.     Hast  thou  got  any  supper  T 

'Beeking  like  a  aaixrifioe;  Chaubert  has  done  his  best. 
That  fellow  is  a  treasure !  give  him  a  farthing  candle,  and 
he  will  oook  a  good  supper  out  of  it.  Gome  in,  sir.  My 
friend's  friend  is  welcome,  as  we  say  in  my  country.' 

'We  must  haye  our  horses  looked  to  first,'  said  PcYcril, 
who  began  to  be  considerably  uncertain  about  the  character 
of  his  companions ;  'that  done,  I  am  for  yon.' 
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GanlesBe  gave  a  second  whistle ;  a  groom  appeared,  who  took 
charge  of  both  their  horses,  and  they  themselves  entered  the  inn. 

The  ordinary  room  of  a  poor  inn  seemed  to  have  undergone 
some  alterations,  to  render  it  fit  for  company  of  a  higher 
description.  There  were  a  beauf et^  a  couch,  and  one  or  two 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  of  a  s^le  inconsistent  with  the 
appearance  of  the  place.  The  tablecloth,  which  was  ready 
laid,  was  of  the  finest  damask;  and  the  spoons,  forks,  etc., 
were  of  silver.  Peveril  looked  at  this  apparatus  with  some 
surprise;  and  again  turning  his  eyes  attentively  upon  his 
travelling-companion  Qanlesse,  he  could  not  help  discovering 
(by  the  aid  of  imagination,  perhaps)  that,  though  insignificant 
in  person,  plain  in  features,  and  dressed  like  one  in  indigence, 
there  lurked  still  about  his  person  and  manners  that  in- 
definable ease  of  manner  which  belongs  only  to  men  of  birth 
and  quality,  or  to  those  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
frequenting  the  best  company.  His  companion,  whom  he 
called  Will  Smith,  cdthough  tall  and  rather  good-looking, 
besides  being  much  better  dressed,  had  not,  neverthdess, 
exactly  the  same  ease  of  demeanour,  and  was  obliged  to  make 
up  for  the  want  by  an  additional  proportion  of  assurance. 
Who  these  two  persons  could  be,  Peveril  could  not  attempt 
even  to  form  a  guess.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  watdi 
their  manner  and  conversation. 

After  speaking  a  moment  in  whispers.  Smith  said  to  his 
companion,  *  We  must  go  look  after  our  nags  for  ten  minutes, 
and  allow  Chaubert  to  do  his  office.' 

'Will  he  not  appear  and  minister  before  us,  thenf  said 
Ganlesse. 

'What»  he! — he  shift  a  trencher — he  hand  a  cup!  No, 
you  forget  wlumi  you  speak  of.  Such  an  oitler  were  enough 
to  make  him  fall  on  his  own  sword;  he  is  already  on  the 
borders  of  despair,  because  no  craw-fish  are  to  be  had.' 

*  Alaok-arday ! '  replied  Gbnlesse.  '  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
add  to  such  a  calamity !  To  stable,  then,  and  see  we  how  our 
steeds  eat  their  provender,  while  ours  is  getting  ready.' 

They  adjourned  to  the  stable  accordingly,  which,  though  a 
poor  one,  had  been  hastily  supplied  with  whatever  was  neces- 
sary for  the  accommodation  of  four  excellent  horses;  one  of 
which,  that  from  which  Qanlesse  was  just  dismounted,  the 
groom  we  have  mentioned  was  cleaning  and  dressing  by  the 
light  of  a  huge  wax  candle.' 

'  I  am  still  so  far  Catholic,'  said  Qanlesse,  laughing,  as  he 
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aaw  Hbtkt  PeTeril  notaoed  this  pieoe  of  eztravagaDoe.  *  My  hone 
is  my  saint^  and  I  dedicate  a  candle  to  him.' 

*  Without  asking  so  gnat  a  fiavour  for  mine,  which  I  see 
standing  behind  yonder  old  hen-coop/  replied  Peveril,  '  I  will 
at  least  relieve  him  of  his  saddle  and  bridle.' 

'Leave  him  to  the  lad  of  the  inn/  said  Smith;  'he is  not 
worthy  any  other  person's  handling ;  and  I  promise  you,  if  you 
slip  a  single  buckle,  you  will  so  flavour  of  that  stable  duty  tiiat 
you  might  as  well  eat  roast-beef  as  ragouts,  for  any  relidb  you 
will  have  of  them.' 

'I  love  roast^beef  as  well  as  ragouts  at  any  time,'  said 
Peveril,  adjusting  himself  to  a  task  which  eveiy  young  man 
should  know  how  to  perform  when  need  is;  'and  my  horse, 
though  it  be  but  a  sorry  jade,  will  champ  better  on  hay  and 
com  than  on  an  iron  bit.' 

While  he  was  unsaddling  his  horse  and  shaking  down  some 
litter  for  the  poor  wearied  animal,  he  heard  Smith  observe 
to  Ganlesse — 'By  my  faith,  Dick,  thou  hast  fallen  into  poor 
Slender^B  blunder :  missed  Anne  Page  and  brought  us  a  great 
lubberly  postmaster's  boy.' 

'Hush!  he  will  hear  thee^'  answered  Ganlesse;  'there  are 
reasons  for  all  things — ^it  is  well  as  it  is.  But,  prithee,  tell  thy 
fellow  to  help  the  youngster.' 

'What ! '  replied  Smith,  'd'ye  think  I  am  mad)  Ask  Tom 
Beacon — Tom  of  Newmarket — ^Tom  of  ten  thousand,  to  touch 
such  a  four-legged  brute  as  thatf  Why,  he  would  turn  me 
away  on  the  spot— discard  me,  i'  faith.  It  was  all  he  would  do 
to  take  in  hand  your  own,  my  good  friend ;  and  if  you  consider 
him  not  the  better,  you  are  lake  to  stand  groom  to  him  yourself 
to-moiTow.' 

'  Well,  Will,'  answered  Ganlesse,  '  I  will  say  that  for  thee, 
thou  hast  a  set  of  the  most  useless,  scoundrelly,  insolent  vermin 
about  thee  that  ever  eat  up  a  poor  gentleman's  revenues.' 

'Useless!  I  deny  it,'  replied  Smith.  'Every  one  of  my 
fellows  does  something  or  otjier  so  exquisitely  that  it  were  sin 
to  make  him  do  anything  else ;  it  is  yoiur  jacks-of-all-trades  who 
are  masters  of  none.  But  hark  to  Chaubert's  signal  J  The 
coxcomb  is  twangling  it  on  the  lute,  to  the  tune  of  BveUUz- 
wnuy  htUe  endormie.  Come,  Master  Whatd'ye-Call  (addressing 
Peveril),  "get  ye  some  water  and  wash  this  filthy  witness 
from  your  hand,"  as  Betterton  says  in  the  play ;  for  Chaubert's 
cookery  is  like  Friar  Bacon's  haad — ^time  is — ^time  was — ^time 
will  soon  be  no  more.' 
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So  saying,  and  soaroe  allowing  Julian  time  to  dip  his  handa 
in  a  bucket  and  dry  them  oa  a  hone-cloth,  he  hurried  him 
from  the  stable  back  to  the  supperohamber. 

Here  all  was  prepared  for  their  meal  with  an  epieorean  deli- 
cacy which  rather  belonged  to  the  saloon  of  a  pi^aoe  than  the 
cabin  in  which  it  was  displayed.  Four  dishes  of  silyer,  with 
coYcrs  of  the  same  metal,  smoked  on  the  table ;  and  three  seats 
were  placed  for  the  company.  Beside  the  lower  end  of  the 
board  was  a  small  side-table,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  what  is 
now  called  a  dumb  waiter ;  on  which  several  fla^  reared  their 
tall,  stately,  and  swan-like  crests,  above  glasses  and  rummers. 
Clean  covers  were  also  placed  within  reach;  and  a  small 
travelling-case  of  morocco,  hooped  with  silver,  displayed  a 
number  ol  bottles,  containing  the  most  aj^roved  sauces  that 
culinary  ingenuity  had  then  invented. 

Smith,  who  occupied  the  lower  seat,  and  seemed  to  act  as 
president  of  the  feast,  motioned  the  two  travellers  to  take  their 
places  and  begin.  'I  would  not  stay  a  grace-time,'  he  said, 
'to  save  a  whole  nation  from  perdition.  We  could  bring  no 
ohauflfettes  with  any  convenience,  and  even  Ghaubert  is  nothing 
unless  his  dishes  are  tasted  in  the  very  moment  of  projection. 
Come,  uncover  and  let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for  us.  Hum  I — 
ha ! — ay — squab  pigeons — ^wild-fowl — young  chickens — ^venison 
outlets — and  a  space  in  the  centre,  wet,  alas !  by  a  gentle  tear 
frcMU  Chaubert's  eye,  where  should  have  been  the  tatipe  aux 
4cnff%89es.  The  seal  of  that  poor  fellow  is  ill  repaid  by  his  paltry 
ten  louis  per  month.' 

'A  mere  trifle,'  said  Qanleese ;  'but^  like  yourself,  Will,  he 
serves  a  generous  master.' 

The  repast  now  commenced;  and  Julian,  though  he  had 
seen  his  young  friend  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  other  gallants 
afieot  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  and  skill  in  the  science 
of  the  kitchen,  and  was  not  himself  either  an  enemy  or  a 
stranger  to  the  pleasures  of  a  good  table,  found  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  a  mere  novice.  Both  his  companions, 
but  Smith  in  especial,  seemed  to  consider  that  they  were  now 
engaged  in  the  only  true  and  real  business  of  life,  and  weighed 
all  its  minutisB  with  a  proportional  degree  of  accuracy.  To 
carve  the  morsel  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  to  appor- 
tion the  proper  seasoning  with  the  accuracy  of  the  chemist ; 
to  be  aware,  exactly,  of  the  order  in  which  one  dish  sliould 
succeed  another,  and  to  do  plentiful  justice  to  all — ^was  a  minute- 
ness of  science  to  which  Jidian  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
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Smith  aooordinglj  treated  him  as  a  mere  novioe  in  epiouriam, 
oautioning  him  'to  eat  his  soup  before  the  bouilli,  and  to  forget 
the  Manx  custom  of  bolting  the  boiled  meat  before  the  broth, 
as  if  Gutlar  MacGoUooh  *  and  all  his  whingers  were  at  the  door/ 
Peveril  took  the  hint  in  good  part^  and  the  entertainment 
proceeded  with  animation. 

At  length  Ganlesse  paused,  and  dedared  the  sapper  ex- 
quisite. *But)  my  friend  Smith,'  he  added,  'are  your  wines 
curious?  When  you  brought  all  that  trash  of  plates  and 
trumpery  into  Derbyshire,  I  hope  you  did  not  leave  us  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strong  ale  of  the  shire,  as  thick  and  muddy  as 
the  squires  who  drink  itt' 

'Did  I  not  know  that  $kw  were  to  meet  me,  Dick  Qanlesse  f 
answered  their  host^  'and  can  you  suspect  me  of  such  an 
omissiont  It  Ib  tro^  you  must  We  oWpagne  anl  claret 
serve,  for  my  burgundy  would  not  bear  travelling.  But  if  you 
have  a  fancy  for  sherry  or  Vin  de  Cahors,  I  have  a  notion 
Chaubert  and  Tom  Beacon  have  brought  some  for  their  own 
drinking.' 

'Perhaps  the  gentlemen  would  not  care  to  impart,'  said 
Ganlesse. 

'O  fie!  anything  in  the  way  of  dvility,'  replied  Smith. 
'  They  are,  in  truth,  the  best-natured  lads  alive^  when  treated 
respectfully ;  so  that  if  you  would  prefer ' 

'By  no  means,'  said  Ganlesse — 'a  glass  of  champagne  will 
serve  in  a  scarcity  of  better.' 

'The  cork  shall  start  obeequious  to  my  thumb/ 

said  Smith ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  untwisted  the  wire,  and  the 
cork  struck  the  roof  of  the  cabin.  Each  guest  took  a  large 
rummer  glass  of  the  sparkling  beverage,  which  Peveril  had 
judgment  and  experience  enough  to  pronounce  exquisite. 

'Give  me  your  hand,  sir,' said  Smith;  'it  is  the  first  word  of 
sense  you  have  spoken  this  evening.' 

'Wisdom,  sir,'  replied  Peveril,  'is  like  the  beet  ware  in  the 
pedlar's  padc,  which  he  never  produces  till  he  knows  hia 
customer.' 

'  Sharp  as  mustard,'  returned  the  hon  vivatU ;  '  but  be  wise^ 
most  noble  pedlar,  and  take  another  rummer  of  this  same  fiaak, 
which  you  see  I  have  held  in  an  oblique  position  for  your  service, 
not  permitting  it  to  retrograde  to  the  perpendicular.  Nay,  take 
it  off  before  l£e  bubble  bursts  on  the  rim  and  the  aest  is  gmie.' 

^SMKoteSO. 
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'You  do  me  honour,  sir,'  aaid  Peverilt  taking  the  aeoond 
glass.     '  I  wish  you  a  better  offioe  than  that  of  my  cup-bearer.' 

'You  cannot  wish  Will  Smith  one  more  congenial  to  his 
nature,'  said  Ganlesse.  '  Others  have  a  selfish  delight  in  the 
objects  of  sense.  Will  thrives,  and  is  happy,  by  imparting 
them  to  his  friends.' 

'  Better  help  men  to  pleasures  than  to  pains,  Master  Gan- 
lesse,' answered  Smith,  somewhat  angrily. 

*  Nay,  wrath  thee  not,  Will,'  said  Gkuilesse ;  'and  speak  no 
words  in  haste,  lest  you  may  have  cause  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Do  I  blame  thy  social  concern  for  the  pleasures  of  othersf 
Why,  man,  thou  dost  therein  most  philosophically  multiply 
thine  own.  A  man  has  but  one  throat,  and  can  but  eat,  with 
his  best  efforts,  some  five  or  six  times  a-day ;  but  thou  dinest 
with  every  friend  that  cuts  up  a  capon,  and  art  quaffing  wine 
in  other  men's  gullets  from  morning  to  n^ht — ei  sic  de  caeterisJ 

'  Friend  Ganlesse,'  returned  Smith,  '  I  prithee  beware ;  thou 
knowest  I  can  cut  gullets  as  well  as  tidde  them.' 

'  Ay,  Will,'  answered  Ganlesse,  carelessly ;  '  I  think  I  have 
seen  thee  wave  thy  whinyard  at  the  throat  of  a  Hogan-mogan 
— a  Netherlandish  weasand,  which  expanded  only  on  thy  natural 
and  mortal  objects  of  aversion — Dutch  cheese,  rye-bread,  pickled 
herring,  onions,  and  Geneva.' 

'  For  pity's  sake,  forbear  the  description  1 '  said  Smith ;  '  thy 
words  overpower  the  perfumes,  and  flavour  the  apartment  like 
a  dish  of  salmagundi  1 ' 

'  But  for  an  epiglottis  like  mine,'  continued  Ganlesse,  '  down 
which  the  most  delicate  morsels  are  washed  by  such  claret  as 
thou  art  now  pouring  out,  thou  oouldst  not,  in  thy  bitterest 
mood,  wish  a  worse  fi^te  than  to  be  necklaoed  somewhat  tight 
by  a  pair  of  white  arms.' 

'  By  a  tenpenny  cord,'  answered  Smith ;  '  but  not  till  you 
were  dead ;  Uiat  tiiereafter  you  be  presently  emboweUed,  you 
being  yet  alive;  that  your  head  be  then  severed  from  your 
body,  and  your  body  divided  into  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of 
at  his  Majesty's  pleasure.  How  like  you  that.  Master  Bichard 
Ganlesse)' 

'  E'en  as  you  like  the  thoughts  of  dining  on  bran-bread  and 
milk- porridge — an  extremity  which  you  trust  never  to  be 
reduced  to.  But  all  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from  pledging 
you  in  a  cup  of  soimd  daret.' 

As  the  daret  circulated,  the  glee  of  the  company  increased ; 
and  Smith,  placing  the  dishes  which  had  been  made  use  of 
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upon  the  side-table,  stamped  with  his  foot  on  the  floor,  and  the 
table  onking  down  a  trap,  again  rose,  loaded  with  dives,  slieed 
neafs  tongne,  oaviare,  and  other  proYOcatiyes  for  the  eiroulation 
of  the  bottle. 

'Wbj,  Will,'  said  Qanleese,  'then  art  a  more  complete 
mechanist  than  I  suspected;  thou  hast  brought  thy  scene- 
shifting  inTentians  to  Derbyshire  in  marrellonaiy  short  time.' 

'A  rope  and  puDeyscan  be  easily  oome  by,'  answered  Will ; 
^and  with  a  saw  and  a  plane,  I  can  manage  that  business  in 
half  a  day.  I  love  that  knack  of  clean  and  secret  conyeyance ; 
thou  knowest  it  was  the  foundation  of  my  fortunes.' 

'  It  may  be  the  wreck  of  them  too,  Will,'  replied  his  friend. 

'  True,  Dicoon,'  answered  Will ;  *  but  dwn  vMrnuif  vtvamnu 
— that  is  my  motto ;  and  therewith  I  present  you  a  brimmer 
to  the  healtih  of  the  &ir  lady  you  wot  of.' 

'Let  it  come.  Will,'  repUed  his  friend ;  and  the  flask  oirou- 
lated  briskly  from  hand  to  hand. 

Julian  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  seem  a  check  on  their 
f estiyity,  as  he  hoped  in  its  progress  something  might  occur  to 
enable  him  to  judge  of  the  chaiaoter  and  purposes  of  his  com- 
panions. But  he  watched  them  in  vain.  Their  conyersation  was 
animated  and  liyely,  and  often  bore  reference  to  the  literature 
of  the  period,  in  which  the  elder  seemed  particularly  well 
skilled.  They  also  talked  fredy  of  the  oourti  and  of  that 
ntunerous  class  of  gallants  who  were  then  described  as  'men  of 
wit  and  pleasure  about  town ' ;  and  to  which  it  seemed  probable 
they  themselyes  appertained. 

At  length  the  uniyersal  topic  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  started, 
upon  which  Qanlesse  and  Smith  seemed  to  entertain  the  most 
opposite  opinions.  Ganlesse,  if  he  did  not  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  Gates  in  its  utmost  extent,  contended  that  at  least  it 
was  confirmed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  the  letters  written  by  Coleman  * 
to  the  confessor  ol  the  French  king. 

With  much  more  noise  and  less  power  of  reasoning.  Will 
Smith  hesitated  not  to  ridicule  and  run  down  the  whole  dia- 
coyery,  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  causeless  alarms  which 
had  eyer  been  sounded  in  the  ears  ol  a  credulous  pnblia  '  I 
shall  neyer  forget,'  he  said,  'Sir  Godfrey's  most  original  funeraL 
Two  bouncing  parsons,  well  armed  with  sword  and  pistol, 
mounted  the  pulpit  to  secure  the  third  fellow  who  preached 
from  being  murdered  in  the  face  ol  the  congregation.    Three 

*  See  Note  n. 
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parsonB  in  one  pulpit — three  sons  in  one  ]iein]8phflre--no 
wonder  men  stood  aghast  at  such  a  prodigy.'  * 

'  What  then,  Will/  answered  his  companion,  '  jou  are  one  of 
those  who  think  the  good  knight  murdered  himself,  in  order  to 
give  credit  to  the  Plot?' 

<Bj  mj  faith,  not  I,'  a^d  the  other;  'but  some  true 
blue  Protestant  might  do  the  job  for  him,  in  order  to  give 
the  thing  a  better  colour.  I  will  be  judged  by  our  silent 
friend  whether  that  be  not  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the 
whole/ 

'  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  gentlemen,'  said  Julian ;  '  I  am  but 
just  landed  in  England,  and  am  a  stranger  to  the  particular 
circumstances  which  have  thrown  the  nation  into  such  ferment. 
It  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  assurance  in  me  to  give  my 
opinion  betwixt  gentlemen  who  argue  the  matter  so  ably; 
besides,  to  say  truth,  I  confess  weariness ;  your  wine  is  more 
potent  than  I  expected,  or  I  have  drank  more  of  it  than  I 
meant  to  do.' 

'Nay,  if  an  hour's  nap  wiQ  refresh  you,'  said  the  elder  of 
the  strangers,  '  make  no  ceremony  with  us.  Your  bed — all  we 
can  offer  as  such — ^is  that  old-fashioned  Dutch-built  sofa,  as  the 
last  new  phrase  calls  it.  We  shall  be  early  stirrers  to-morrow 
morning.' 

'And  that  we  may  be  so,'  said  Smith,  ' I  propose  that  we  do 
sit  up  all  this  night.  I  hate  lying  rough,  and  detest  a  pallet- 
bed.    So  have  at  another  flai3[,  and  the  newest  lampoon  to 

help  it  out — 

Now  a  pla^e  of  their  votes 
Upon  Papists  and  plots, 
And  be  cT-hI  Doctor  Oates  1 

Tol  de  roL' 

'  Nay,  but  our  Puritanic  host,'  said  Ganlesse. 

'  I  liave  him  in  my  pockety  man :  his  eyes,  ears,  nose^  and 
tongue,'  answered  his  boon  companion,  'are  all  in  my  pos- 
session.' 

'  In  that  case,  when  you  give  him  back  his  eyes  and  nose,  I 
pray  you  keep  his  ears  imd  tongue,'  answered  Ganlesse.  '  See- 
ing snd  smdling  are  organs  sufficient  for  such  a  knave;  to 
hear  and  tell  are  things  he  should  have  no  manner  of  preten- 
nons  to.' 

'I  grant  you  it  were  well  done,'  answered  Smith;  'but  it 
were  a  robbing  of  the  hangman  and  the  pillory ;  and  I  am  an 

*  See  Fonenl  Berriee  of  Sir  Sdmondslmry  Ctodftey.    Note  2S. 
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honeBt  fellow,  who  would  giTe  Dun*  and  the  devil  his  due. 

So, 

All  joy  to  mat  Cosar, 
Long  life,  K>ye,  and  pleasure ; 
May  the  King  live  for  ever  1 

Tls  no  matter  for  na,  boys. 

While  this  Baechanalian  scene  prooeeded,  Julian  had  wrapt 
himself  closely  in  his  cloak  and  staretched  himself  on  the  couch 
which  thej  had  shown  to  him.  He  looked  towards  the  tahle 
he  had  left ;  the  tapers  seemed  to  become  hazy  and  dim  as  he 
gazed ;  he  heard  the  sound  of  yoices,  but  they  ceased  to  convey 
any  impression  to  his  understanding ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  faster  asleep  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life. 

*  See  Don  the  Hangman.    Note  88. 
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CHAPTER  XXin 

Hie  Gordon  then  hia  bogle  blew, 

And  said,  '  Awa,  awa ; 
The  House  of  Rhodes  is  all  on  flame, 

I  hauld  it  time  to  ga\' 

OldSallacL 

Whbn  Julian  awakened  the  next  morning,  all  was  still  and 
yaoant  in  the  apartment.  The  rising  sun,  which  shone  through 
the  half-closed  shutters,  showed  some  relics  of  the  last  night's 
banquet)  which  his  confused  and  throbbing  head  assured  him 
had  been  carried  into  a  debauch. 

Without  being  much  of  a  boon  companion,  Julian,  like  other 
young  men  of  the  time,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  shunning  wine, 
which  was  then  used  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  he  could 
not  help  being  surprised  that  the  few  cups  he  had  drunk  over 
night  had  produced  on  his  frame  the  effects  of  excess.  He 
rose  up,  adjusted  his  dress,  and  sought  in  the  apartment  for 
water  to  perform  his  morning  ablutions,  but  without  success. 
Wine  there  was  on  the  table ;  and  beside  it  one  stool  stood  and 
another  lay,  as  if  thrown  down  in  the  heedless  riot  of  the  even- 
ing. 'Surely,'  he  thought  to  himself,  'the  wine  must  have 
been  very  powerful  whach  rendered  me  insensible  to  the 
noise  my  companions  must  have  made  ere  they  finished  their 
carouse.' 

With  momentary  suspicion,  he  examined  his  weapons,  and 
the  packet  which  he  had  received  from  the  countess,  and  kept 
in  a  secret  pocket  of  his  upper  coat,  bound  close  about  his 
person.  All  was  safe ;  and  the  very  operation  reminded  him 
of  the  duties  which  lay  before  him.  He  left  the  apartment 
where  they  had  supped  and  went  into  another,  wretched 
enough,  where,  in  a  truckle-bed,  were  stretched  two  bodies, 
covered  with  a  rug,  the  heads  belonging  to  which  were  ami- 
cably deposited  upon  the  same  truss  of  hay.  The  one  was  the 
black  shock-head  of  the  groom;  the  other,  graced  with  a  long 
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thrum  nightcap,  showed  a  gtmled  pate,  and  a  graye  caricatured 
countenance,  which  the  hook-nose  and  lantern-jaws  proclaimed 
to  belong  to  the  Gallic  minister  of  good  cheer  whose  praises 
he  had  heard  sung  forth  on  the  preceding  evening.  These 
worthies  seemed  to  haye  slumbered  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus  as 
well  as  of  Morpheus,  for  there  were  broken  flasks  on  the  floor ; 
and  their  deep  snoring  alone  showed  that  they  were  alive. 

Bent  upon  resuming  his  journey,  as  duty  and  expedience 
alike  dictated,  Julian  next  descended  the  trap-stair  and  essayed 
a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  It  was  fastened  within. 
He  called ;  no  answer  was  returned.  It  must  be,  he  thought, 
the  apartment  of  the  revellers,  now  probably  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  their  dependants  stOl  slumbered,  and  as  he  him- 
self had  done  a  few  minutes  before.  Should  he  awake  them  f 
To  what  purpose  ?  They  were  men  with  whom  accident  had 
involved  him  against  his  own  wiU ;  and,  situated  as  he  was,  he 
thought  it  wise  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  breaking  off 
from  society  which  was  suspicious,  and  might  be  perilous. 
Rimiinating  thus,  he  essayed  another  door,  which  admitted 
him  to  a  bedroom,  where  lay  another  harmonious  slumberer. 
The  mean  utensils,  pewter  measures,  empty  cans  and  casks, 
with  which  this  room  was  lumbered,  proclaimed  it  that  of  the 
host,  who  slept  surrounded  by  his  professional  implements  of 
hospitality  and  stock-in-trade. 

This  discovery  relieved  Peveril  from  some  delicate  «nbanass- 
ment  which  he  had  formerly  entertained.  He  put  upon  the 
table  a  piece  of  money,  sufficient,  as  he  judged,  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  preceding  night's  reckoning;  not  caring  to  be 
indebted  for  his  entertainment  to  the  strangers,  whom  he  was 
leaving  without  the  formality  of  an  adieu. 

His  conscience  cleared  of  this  gentlemanlike  scruple,  Peveril 
proceeded  with  a  light  hearty  though  somewhat  a  dizzy  head, 
to  the  stable,  which  he  easily  recognised  among  a  few  other 
paltry  outhouses.  His  horse,  refreshed  with  rest,  and  perhaps 
not  unmindful  of  his  services  the  evening  before,  neighed  as 
his  master  entered  the  stable ;  and  Peveril  accepted  the  sound 
as  an  omen  of  a  prosperous  journey.  He  paid  the  auguiy  with 
a  sieveful  of  com ;  and,  while  his  palfrey  profited  by  his  atten- 
tion, walked  into  the  fresh  air  to  cool  his  heated  blood,  and 
consider  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  order  to  reach  the 
Castle  of  Martindale  before  sunset.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
country  in  general  gave  him  confidence  that  he  could  not  have 
greatly  deviated  from  the  nearest  road ;  and  with  his  horse  in 
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good  oonditiony  he  oonoeiyed  he  might  eaaily  reach  Martindale 
before  nightfall. 

Having  adjusted  his  route  in  his  mind,  he  returned  into  the 
stable  to  prepare  his  steed  for  the  journey,  and  soon  led  him 
into  the  ruinous  courtyard  of  the  inn,  bridled,  saddled,  and 
ready  to  be  mounted.  But  as  Peyeril's  hand  was  upon  the 
mane  and  his  left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  a  hand  touched  his  cloak, 
and  the  voice  of  Ganlesse  said,  '  What,  Master  Peveril,  is  this 
your  foreign  breeding  f  or  have  you  learned  in  France  to  take 
French  leave  of  your  friends  ? ' 

Julian  started  like  a  guilty  thing,  although  a  moment's 
reflection  assured  him  that  he  was  neither  wrong  nor  in  danger. 
'  I  cared  not  to  disturb  you,'  he  said,  *  although  I  did  come  as 
far  as  the  door  of  your  chamber.  I  supposed  your  friend  and 
you  might  require,  after  our  last  night's  revel,  rather  sleep  than 
ceremony.  I  left  my  own  bed,  though  a  rough  one,  with  more 
reluctance  than  usual ;  and  as  my  occasions  oblige  me  to  be 
an  early  traveller,  I  thought  it  best  to  depart  without  leave- 
taking.  I  have  left  a  token  for  mine  host  on  the  table  of  his 
apartment.' 

'  It  was  unnecessary,'  said  Ganlesse :  '  the  rascal  is  already 
overpaid.  But  are  you  not  rather  pl:«mature  in  your  purpose 
of  departing  f  My  mind  tells  me  that  Master  Julian  Peveril 
had  better  proceed  with  me  to  London  than  turn  aside  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Ton  may  see  already  that  I  am  no  ordinary 
person,  but  a  masterspirit  of  the  time.  For  the  cuckoo  I  travel 
with,  and  whom  I  indulge  in  his  prodigal  follies,  he  also  has  his 
uses.  But  you  are  of  a  different  cast ;  and  I  not  only  would 
serve  you,  but  even  wish  you  to  be  my  own.' 

Juhan  gazed  on  this  singular  person  when  he  spoke.  We 
have  already  said  his  figure  was  mean  and  slight,  with  very 
ordinary  and  unmarked  features,  unless  we  were  to  distingui^ 
the  lightnings  of  a  keen  grey  eye,  which  corresponded,  in  its 
careless  and  prideful  glance,  with  the  haughty  superiority  which 
the  stranger  assumed  in  his  conversation.  It  was  not  till  after 
a  momentary  pause  that  Julian  replied,  '  Can  you  wonder,  sir, 
that  in  my  circumstances — ^if  they  are  indeed  known  to  you  so 
well  as  they  seem — I  shoidd  decline  unnecessary  confidence  on 
the  afiairs  of  moment  which  have  called  me  hither,  or  refuse 
the  company  of  a  stranger,  who  assigns  no  reason  for  desiring 
minef 

'Be  it  as  you  list,  young  man,'  answered  Ganlesse;  'only 
remember  hereafter,  you  had  a  fair  offer ;  it  is  not  every  one  to 
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whom  I  would  have  made  it.  If  we  shoidd  meet  hereafter  on 
other,  and  on  wonwy  terms,  impute  it  to  yourself,  and  not  to  me.' 

'I  imderstand  not  your  threat,'  answered  Peveril,  'if  a  threat 
be  indeed  implied.  I  nave  done  no  evil — I  feel  no  apprehension ; 
and  I  cannot,  in  common  sense,  oonoeiye  why  I  should  suffer 
for  refusing  my  confidence  to  a  stranger,  who  seems  to  require 
that  I  should  submit  me  blindfold  to  his  guidance.' 

'  Farewell,  then,  Sir  Julian  of  the  Peak — ^that  may  soon  be,' 
said  the  stranger,  removing  the  hand  which  he  had  as  yet  left 
carelessly  on  tib.e  horse's  bridle. 

^How  mean  you  by  that  phrase)'  said  Julian;  'and  why 
apply  such  a  title  to  mef ' 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  only  answered,  'Here  our  con- 
ference ends.  The  way  is  before  you.  Tou  wiU  find  it  longer 
and  rougher  than  that  by  which  I  would  have  guided  you.' 

So  saying,  Ganlesse  turned  his  back  and  walked  towards  the 
house.  On  the  threshold  he  turned  about  once  more,  and  seeing 
that  Peveril  had  not  yet  moved  from  the  spot,  he  again  smiled 
and  beckoned  to  him;  but  Julian,  recalled  by  that  sign  to 
recollection,  spurred  his  horse  and  set  forward  on  his  journey. 

It  was  not  long  ere  his  local  acquaintance  with  the  country 
enabled  him  to  regain  the  road  to  Martindale,  from  which  he 
had  diverged  on  the  preceding  evening  for  about  two  miles. 
But  the  roads,  or  rather  the  paths,  of  this  wild  country,  so 
much  satirised  by  their  native  poet.  Cotton,  were  so  compli- 
cated in  some  places,  so  difficult  to  be  traced  in  others,  and  so 
unfit  for  hasty  travellii^  in  almost  all,  that,  in  spite  of  Julian's 
utmost  exertions,  and  though  he  made  no  longer  delay  upon 
the  journey  than  was  necessary  to  bait  his  horse  at  a  small 
hamlet  through  which  he  passed  at  noon,  it  was  nightfall  ere 
he  reached  an  eminence  from  which  an  hour  sooner  the  battle- 
ments of  Martindale  Castle  would  have  been  visible ;  and  where, 
when  they  were  hid  in  night,  their  situation  was  indicated  by  a 
light  constantly  maintained  in  a  lofty  tower  called  the  Warder's 
Turret^  and  which  domestic  beacon  had  acquired  through  all  the 
neighbourhood  the  name  of  Peveril's  Pole-star. 

This  was  regularly  kindled  at  curfew-toll,  and  supplied  with 
as  much  wood  and  charcoal  as  maintained  the  light  till  sun- 
rise ;  and  at  no  period  was  the  ceremonial  omitted  saving  during 
the  space  intervening  between  the  death  of  a  lord  of  the  castle 
and  his  interment.  When  this  last  event  had  taken  place,  the 
nightly  beacon  was  rekindled  with  some  ceremony,  and  con- 
tinued till  fate  called  the  successor  to  sleep  with  his  fathers. 
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It  is  not  known  from  what  oironmstanoe  the  practioe  of  main- 
taining this  light  originallj  sprung.  Tradition  spoke  of  it 
doubtfully.  Some  thought  it  was  tibe  signal  of  general  hospi- 
tality, which,  in  ancient  times,  guided  the  wandering  knight 
or  the  weary  pilgrim  to  rest  and  refreshment.  Others  spoke  of 
it  as  a  Movili^ted  watohfire,'  by  which  the  pioyident  ^Liety 
of  a  former  lady  of  Martindale  guided  her  husband  homeward 
through  the  terrors  of  a  midnight  storm.  The  less  favourable 
construction  of  unfriendly  neighbours  of  the  dissenting  persua- 
Bion  ascribed  the  origin  Ld  ^ntinuance  of  this  piaotke  to  the 
assuming  pride  of  the  family  of  Peveril,  who  thereby  chose  to 
intimate  Uieir  ancient  suzerainty  over  the  whole  country,  in  the 
manner  of  the  admiral,  who  carries  the  lantern  in  the  poop,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  fleet.  And  in  the  former  times  our  old 
friend,  Master  Solsgrace,  dealt  from  the  pulpit  many  a  hard 
hit  against  Sir  GreoSrey,  as  he  that  had  raised  his  horn  and  set 
up  his  candlestick  on  high.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  the  Peverils, 
from  father  to  son,  had  been  especially  attentive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  custom,  as  something  intimately  connected  with 
the  dignity  of  their  family ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Qeoffrej 
the  observance  was  not  likely  to  be  omitted. 

Accordingly,  the  polar  star  of  Peveril  had  continued  to  beam 
more  or  less  brightly  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil 
War ;  and  glimmered,  however  faintly,  during  the  subsequent 
period  of  Sir  Geofi&ey's  depression.  But  he  was  often  heard  to 
say,  and  sometimes  to  swear,  that»  while  there  was  a  perch  of 
woodland  left  to  the  estate,  the  old  beacon-grate  should  not 
lack  replenishing.  All  this  his  son  Julian  well  knew;  and 
therefore  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  surprise  and 
anxiety  that>  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  castle,  he  perceived 
that  the  light  was  not  visible.  He  halted,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
shifted  his  position,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  had  mistaken  the  point  from  which  the  polar  star 
of  his  house  was  visible,  or  that  some  newly  intervening  obstacle 
— ^the  growth  of  a  plantation,  perhaps,  or  the  erection  of  some 
building — intercepted  the  light  of  the  beacon.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  assured  him  that,  from  the  high  and  free  situation 
which  Martindale  Castle  bore  in  reference  to  the  surrounding 
country,  this  could  not  have  taken  place;  and  the  inference 
necessarily  forced  itself  upon  his  mind  that  Sir  G^firey,  his 
father,  was  either  deceased  or  that  the  family  must  have  been 
disturbed  by  some  strange  calamity,  under  the  pressure  of  which 
their  wonted  custom  and  solemn  usage  had  been  neglected. 
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Under  the  influence  of  undefinable  appieheiisioii,  young 
PeTeril  now  struck  the  spurs  into  his  jaded  steed,  and  forcing 
him  down  the  hioken  and  steep  path  at  a  pace  which  set  safety 
at  defiance,  he  arrived  at  the  Tilkge  of  Martindale-Moultrassie, 
eagerly  desirous  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  ominous  eclipse. 
The  street  through  which  his  tired  horse  paced  slow  and  re- 
luctantly was  now  deserted  and  empty ;  and  scarcely  a  candle 
twinkled  from  a  casement,  except  from  the  latticed  window  of 
the  little  inn,  called  the  Perenl  Arms,  from  which  a  broad 
light  shone,  and  several  voices  were  heard  in  rude  festivity. 

Before  the  door  of  this  inn  the  jaded  palfrey,  guided  l^  the 
instinct  or  experience  which  makes  a  hackney  well  acquainted 
with  the  outside  of  a  house  of  entertainment,  made  so  sudden 
and  determined  a  pause  that^  notwithstanding  his  haste,  the 
rider  thought  it  best  to  dismoimt,  expecting  to  be  readily  sup- 
plied with  a  fresh  hdrse  by  Boger  Raine,  the  landlord,  the 
ancient  dependant  of  his  family.  He  also  wished  to  relieve  his 
anxiety,  by  inquiring  concerning  the  state  ol  tilings  at  the 
castle,  when  hie  was  surprised  to  hear,  bursting  from  the 
taproom  of  the  loyal  old  hoet^  a  well-known  song  of  the  Com- 
monwealth time,  which  some  Puritanical  wag  had  written  in 
reprehension  of  the  Cavaliers  and  their  dissolute  courses,  and 
in  which  his  father  came  in  for  a  lash  of  the  satirist. 

*  Ye  thoo^t  in  the  world  there  was  no  power  to  tame  ye, 
Bo  von  tippled  and  diabb'd  till  the  aaante  overcame  ye ; 
"Foraooth,"  and  "Ne'er  stir,"  air,  have  vanouiah'd  "G—  d— n  me," 

Which  noboay  can  deny. 

There  was  bluff  old  Sir  Geoffrey  loved  brandy  and  mun  well, 
And  to  see  a  beer-glaas  tom'd  over  the  thamb  well ; 
Bat  he  fled  like  the  wind,  before  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 

Which  nobody  can  deny.' 

Some  strange  revolution,  Julian  was  aware,  must  have  taken 
place^  both  in  the  village  and  in  the  castle,  ere  these  sounds  of 
unseemly  insult  could  have  been  poured  forth  in  the  veiy  inn 
which  was  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  family : 
and  not  knowing  how  for  it  might  be^^l3le  to  intrude  on 
these  unfriendly  revellers,  without  the  power  of  repelling  or 
chastising  their  insolence,  he  led  his  horse  to  a  back-door,  which, 
as  he  recollected,  communicated  with  the  landlord's  apartment, 
having  determined  to  make  private  inquiiy  of  him  concerning 
the  state  of  matters  at  the  castle.  He  knocked  repeatedly,  and 
as  often  called  on  Roger  Raine  with  an  earnest  but  stifled  voice. 
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At  length  a  female  voice  replied  by  the  usual  inquiiy,  '  Who  is 
there  r 

<  It  is  I,  Dame  Raine — I,  Julian  Peyeril ;  tell  your  husband 
to  come  to  me  presently.' 

'  Alack,  and  a  well-arday,  Master  Julian,  if  it  be  really  you — 
you  are  to  know  my  poor  goodmau  has  gone  where  he  can 
come  to  no  one;  but,  doubtless,  we  shall  all  go  to  him,  as 
Matthew  Chamberlain  says.' 

'  He  is  dead,  then  ? '  said  Julian.    '  I  am  extremely  sony ' 

'Dead  six  mcmths  and  more.  Master  Julian;  and  let  me  tell 
you,  it  is  a  long  time  for  a  lone  woman,  as  Matt  Chamberlain 
says.' 

'  Well,  do  you  or  your  chamberlain  undo  the  door.  I  want 
a  fresh  horse;  and  I  want  to  know  how  things  are  at  the 
castle.' 

'  The  castle — ^lack-«,-day  1  Chamberlain — ^Matthew  Chamber* 
lain — I  say,  Matt ! ' 

Matt  Chamberlain  apparently  was  at  no  great  distance,  for 
he  presently  answered  her  call ;  and  Peveril,  as  he  stood  dose 
to  the  door,  could  hear  them  whispering  to  each  other,  and 
distinguish  in  a  great  measure  what  they  said.  And  here  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Dame  Raine,  accustomed  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  old  Roger,  who  yindicated  as  well  the  husband's 
domestic  prerogative  as  that  of  the  monarch  in  the  state,  had, 
when  left  a  buxom  widow,  been  so  far  incommoded  by  the 
exercise  of  her  newly  acquired  independence,  that  she  had 
recourse,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the  advice  of  Matt  Chamber- 
lain ;  and  as  Matt  began  no  longer  to  go  slipshod,  and  in  a  red 
nightcap^  but  wore  Spanish  shoes  and  a  high-crowned  beaver,  at 
least  of  a  Sunday,  and  moreover  was  called  *  Master  Matthew ' 
by  his  fellow-servants,  the  neighbours  in  the  village  aigued  a 
speedy  change  of  the  name  on  the  sign-post — nay,  perhaps,  of 
the  very  sign  itself,  for  Matthew  was  a  bit  of  a  Puritan,  and 
no  friend  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

'  Now  counsel  me,  an  you  be  a  man.  Matt  Chamberlain,'  said 
Widow  Raine ;  '  for  never  stir,  if  here  be  not  Master  Julian's 
own  self,  and  he  wants  a  horse,  and  what  not»  and  all  as  if 
things  were  as  they  wont  to  be.' 

'Why,  dame,  an  ye  will  walk  by  my  counsel,'  said  the 
chamberlain,  'e'en  shake  him  oSi  let  him  be  jogging  while 
his  boots  are  green.  This  is  no  world  for  folks  to  scald  their 
fingers  in  other  folks'  broth.' 

'And  that  is  well  spoken,  truly,'  answered  Dame  Raine; 
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'bat  then,  look  you,  Matt,  we  have  eaten  their  bread,  and,  as 
my  poor  goodman  used  to  say * 

*Nay — nay,  dame,  they  that  walk  by  the  oounsel  of  the 
dead  shall  have  none  of  the  living ;  and  so  you  may  do  as  you 
list ;  but  if  you  will  walk  by  mine,  drop  latch,  and  draw  bolt, 
and  bid  him  seek  quarters  farther — that  is  my  counsel.' 

'I  desire  nothing  of  you,  sirrah,'  said  PcTeril,  'saye  but  to 
know  how  Sir  GeofGrey  and  his  lady  doT 

'  Lackna-day  I — ^lack-aday ! '  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  was  the 
only  answer  he  received  from  the  landlady ;  and  the  conversa- 
tion betwixt  her  and  her  chamberlain  was  resumed,  but  in  a 
tone  too  low  to  be  overheard. 

At  length.  Matt  Chamberlain  spoke  aloud,  and  with  a  tone 
of  authority :  « We  undo  no  doors  at  thia  time  of  night,  for  it 
is  against  the  justices'  orders,  and  might  cost  us  our  license ; 
and  for  the  castle,  the  road  up  to  it  lies  before  you,  and  I 
think  you  know  it  as  well  as  we  do.' 

'And  I  know  you,'  said  Peveril,  remounting  his  wearied 
horse,  '  for  an  ungratef id  churl,  whom,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
I  will  assuredly  cudgel  to  a  mummy.' 

To  this  menace  Matthew  made  no  reply,  and  Peveril  pre- 
sently heard  him  leave  the  apartment,  alter  a  few  earnest 
words  betwixt  him  and  his  mistress. 

Impatient  at  this  delay,  and  at  the  evil  omen  implied  in 
these  people's  conversation  and  deportment,  Peveril,  after  some 
vain  spurrmg  of  his  horse,  which  positively  refused  to  move  a 
step  farther,  dismounted  once  more,  and  was  about  to  pursue 
his  journey  on  foot,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  disadvantage 
under  which  the  high  riding-boots  of  the  period  laid  those  who 
attempted  to  walk  with  such  encumbrances,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a  gentle  call  from  the  window. 

Her  counsellor  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  good-nature 
and  habitual  veneration  of  the  dame  for  the  house  of  Peveril, 
and  perhaps  some  fear  for  her  counsellor's  bones,  induced  her 
to  open  the  casement,  and  cry,  but  in  a  low  and  timid  tone, 
'  Hist !  hist !  Master  Julian — be  you  gone  9 ' 

*  Not  yet,  dame,'  said  Julian ;  '  though  it  seems  my  stay  is 
unwelcome.' 

'Nay,  but,  good  young  master,  it  is  because  men  counsel 
so  differently ;  for  here  was  my  poor  old  Roger  Raine  would 
have  thought  the  chimney-comer  too  cold  for  you;  and 
here  is  Matt  Chamberlain  thinks  the  cold  courtyard  is  warm 
enough.' 
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'Neyer  mind  that,  dame/  said  Julian ;  'do  but  only  tell  me 
what  has  happened  at  Martindale  Castle  f  I  see  the  beacon  is 
extinguished.' 

'  Is  it  in  troth  9 — aj,  like  enough ;  then  good  Sir  Geoffrey  is 
gone  to  Heaven  with  my  old  Roger  Raine ! ' 

'  Sacred  Heaven  1 '  exclaimed  Peveril ;  *  when  was  my  father 
taken  mt' 

'  Never,  as  I  knows  of,'  said  the  dame ;  '  but,  about  three 
hours  since,  arrived  a  party  at  the  castle,  with  buff-coats  and 
bandeliers,  and  one  of  the  Parliament's  folks,  like  in  Oliver's 
time.  My  old  Roger  Raine  would  have  shut  the  gates  of  the 
inn  against  them,  but  he  is  in  the  church-yaid,  and  Matt  says 
it  is  against  law ;  and  so  they  came  in  and  refreshed  men  and 
horse,  and  sent  for  Master  Bridgenorth,  that  is  at  Moultrassie 
Hall  even  now ;  and  so  they  went  up  to  the  castle,  and  there 
was  a  fray,  it  is  like,  as  the  old  knight  was  no  man  to  take 
napping,  as  poor  Roger  Raine  used  to  say.  Always  the  officers 
had  the  best  on't ;  and  reason  there  is,  since  they  had  law  on 
their  side,  as  our  Matthew  says.  But  since  the  pole-star  of  the 
castle  is  out,  as  your  honour  says,  why,  doubtless,  the  old 
gentleman  is  dead.' 

'  Gracious  Heaven !  Dear  dame,  toe  love  or  gold,  let  me 
have  a  horse  to  make  for  the  castle  1 ' 

'  The  castle ! '  said  the  dame.  '  The  Roundheads,  as  my  poor 
Roger  called  them,  will  kill  you  as  they  have  killed  your 
father.  Better  creep  into  the  woodhouse,  and  I  will  send  Bett 
with  a  blanket  and  some  supper.  Or  stay — ^my  old  Dobbin 
stands  in  the  little  stable  beside  the  hen-coop — e'en  take  him, 
and  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  of  the  country,  for  there  is 
no  safety  here  for  you.  Hear  what  songs  some  of  them  are 
singing  at  the  tap !  So  take  Dobbin,  and  do  not  forget  to  leave 
your  own  horse  instead.' 

Peveril  waited  to  hear  no  farther,  only  that,  just  as  he 
turned  to  go  off  to  the  stable,  the  compassionate  female  was 
heard  to  exclaim — <  0  Lord  !  what  will  Matthew  Chamberlain 
say  f '  but  instantly  added,  '  Let  him  say  what  he  will,  I  may 
dispose  of  what's  my  own.' 

With  the  haste  of  a  double-fee'd  hostler  did  Julian  exchange 
the  equipments  of  his  jaded  brute  with  poor  Dobbin,  who  stood 
qtiietly  tugging  at  his  raokful  of  hay,  without  dreaming  of  the 
business  which  was  that  night  destined  for  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  darkness  of  the  place,  Julian  succeeded  marvellous 
quickly  in  preparing  for  his  journey ;  and  leaving  his  own  horse 
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to  find  its  way  to  Dobbin's  raok  bj  instinot^  he  leaped  upon  his 
new  acquisition,  and  spurred  him  sharply  against  the  hill,  which 
rises  steeply  from  the  village  to  the  castle.  Dobbin,  little 
accustomed  to  such  exertions,  snorted,  panted,  and  trotted  as 
briskly  as  he  could,  until  at  length  he  brought  his  rider  before 
the  entrance-gate  of  his  father's  ancient  seat. 

The  moon  was  now  rising,  but  the  portal  was  hidden  from 
its  beams,  being  situated,  as  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  in 
a  deep  recess  betwixt  two  large  flanking  towers.  PeTeril  dis^ 
mounted,  turned  his  horse  loose,  and  advanced  to  the  gate, 
which,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  he  found  open.  He  entered 
the  large  courtyard ;  and  could  then  perceive  that  lights  yet 
twinkled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  although  he  had 
not  before  observed  them,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  outward 
walls.  The  main  door,  or  great  hall-gate,  as  it  was  called,  was, 
since  the  partially  decayed  state  of  the  family,  seldom  opened, 
save  on  occasions  of  particular  ceremony.  A  smaller  postern 
door  served  the  purpose  of  ordinary  entrance;  and  to  that 
Julian  now  repaired.  This  also  was  open — a  circumstance 
which  would  of  itself  have  alarmed  him,  had  he  not  already 
had  so  many  causes  for  apprehension.  His  heart  sunk  within 
him  as  he  turned  to  the  left,  through  a  small  outward  hall, 
towards  the  great  parlour,  which  the  family  usually  occupied 
as  a  sitting -apartment ;  and  his  alarm  became  still  greater 
when,  on  a  nearer  approach,  he  heard  proceeding  from  thence 
the  murmur  of  several  voices.  He  threw  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment wide ;  and  the  sight  which  was  thus  displayed  warranted 
all  the  evil  bodings  which  he  had  entertained. 

In  front  of  him  stood  the  old  knight,  whose  arms  were 
strongly  secured,  over  the  elbows,  by  a  leathern  belt  drawn 
tight  round  them,  and  made  fast  behind ;  two  ruffianly-looking 
men,  apparently  his  guards,  had  hold  of  his  doublet.  The 
scabbaniless  sword  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  empty 
sheath  which  hung  by  Sir  Greofirey's  side,  showed  the  stout  old 
Cavalier  had  not  been  reduced  to  this  state  of  bondage  without 
an  attempt  at  resistance.  Two  or  three  persons,  having  their 
backs  turned  towards  Julian,  sat  round  a  table,  and  appeared 
engaged  in  writing ;  the  voices  which  he  had  heard  were  theirs, 
as  they  murmured  to  each  other.  Lady  Peveril — the  emblem 
of  death,  so  pallid  was  her  countenance — stood  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard  or  two  from  her  husband,  upon  whom  her  eyes  were 
fixed  with  an  intenseness  of  gaze  like  that  of  one  who  looks  her 
last  on  the  object  which  she  loves  the  best.     She  was  the  first 
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to  peroeiye  Julian,  and  ahe  exclaimed,  '  Mercif ol  Heaven !  my 
son ! — ^the  misery  of  our  house  is  oomplete ! ' 

'  My  son  ! '  echoed  Sir  Gleofirey,  starting  from  the  sullen  state 
of  dejection,  and  swearing  a  deep  oath ;  *  thou  art  come  in  the 
right  time,  Julian.  Strike  me  one  good  blow— <sleave  me  that 
traitorous  thief  from  the  crown  to  the  brisket !  and  that  done, 
I  care  not  what  comes  next.' 

The  sight  of  his  father's  situation  made  the  son  forget  the 
inequality  of  the  contest  which  he  was  about  to  provoke. 

'  Villains,'  he  said,  *  unhand  him ! '  and,  rushing  on  the  guards 
with  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  them  to  let  go  Sir  Geofirey 
and  stand  on  their  own  defence. 

Sir  Greofirey,  thus  far  liberated,  shouted  to  his  lady,  '  Undo 
the  belt,  dame,  and  we  will  have  three  good  blows  for  it  yet ; 
they  must  fight  well  that  beat  both  father  and  son  I ' 

But  one  of  those  men  who  had  started  up  from  the  writing* 
table  when  the  fray  oonmienced  prevented  Lady  Peveril  from 
rendering  her  husband  this  assistance;  while  another  easily 
mastered  the  hampered  knight,  though  not  without  receiving 
several  severe  kicks  from  his  heavy  boots — ^his  condition  per- 
mitting him  no  other  mode  of  defence.  A  third,  who  saw  that 
Julian,  young,  active,  and  animated  with  the  fury  of  a  son  who 
fights  for  his  parents,  was  compelling  the  two  guards  to  give 
ground,  seized  on  his  collar,  and  attempted  to  master  his  sword. 
Suddenly  dropping  that  weapon  and  snatching  one  of  his 
pistols,  Jidian  fired  it  at  the  head  of  the  person  by  whom  he 
was  thus  assailed.  He  did  not  drop,  but,  staggering  back  as 
if  he  had  received  a  severe  blow,  e^owed  Pevenl,  as  he  sunk 
into  a  chair,  the  features  of  old  Bridgenorth,  blackened  with 
the  explosion,  which  had  even  set  fire  to  a  part  of  his  grey  hair. 
A  cry  of  astonishment  escaped  from  Julian ;  and  in  the  alarm 
and  horror  of  the  moment  he  was  easily  secured  and  disarmed 
by  those  with  whom  he  had  been  at  first  engaged. 

*  Heed  it  not,  Julian,'  said  Sir  Geofirey — *  heed  it  not,  my 
brave  boy ;  that  shot  has  balanced  all  aocompts.  But  how — 
what  the  devil — ^he  lives  I  Was  your  pistol  loaded  with  chaff, 
or  has  the  foid  fiend  given  him  proof  against  lead  T 

There  was  some  reason  for  Sir  Geofirey's  surprise^  since,  as 
he  spoke,  Major  Bridgenorth  collected  himself,  sat  up  in  the 
chair  as  one  who  recovers  from  a  stunning  blow,  then  rose,  and 
wiping  with  his  handkerchief  the  marks  of  the  explosion  from 
his  face,  he  approached  Julian,  and  said,  in  the  same  cold 
unaltered  tone  in  which  he  usually  expressed  himself,  '  Young 
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man,  you  have  reason  to  bless  God,  who  has  this  day  saved 
you  from  the  oommission  of  a  great  crime.' 

'  Bless  the  devil,  ye  orop-eared  knaye  1 '  ezolauned  Sir  Geof- 
frey; 'for  nothing  less  than  the  father  of  all  fanatics  saved 
your  brains  from  being  blown  about  like  the  rinsings  of  Beelzo- 
bub's  porridge-pot ! ' 

'  Sir  Greofirey/  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  '  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  with  you  I  will  hold  no  ai^gument ;  for  to  you  I  am 
not  accountable  for  any  of  my  actions.' 

'  Master  Bridgenortli,'  said  the  lady,  making  a  strong  effort 
to  speak,  and  to  speak  with  calmness,  '  whatever  rovenge  your 
Chnstian  state  of  conscience  may  permit  you  to  take  on  my 
husband — I — I,  who  have  some  right  to  experience  compassion 
at  your  hand — ^f or  most  sincerely  did  I  compassionate  you  when 
the  hand  of  Heaven  was  heavy  on  you — I  implore  you  not  to 
involve  my  son  in  our  conmion  ruin !  Let  the  destruction  of 
the  father  and  mother,  with  the  ruin  of  our  ancient  house, 
satisfy  your  resentment  for  any  wrong  which  you  have  ever 
received  at  my  husband's  hand.' 

'  Hold  your  peace,  housewife,'  said  the  knight ;  '  you  speak 
like  a  fool,  and  meddle  with  what  concerns  you  not.  Wrong  at 
my  hand  1  The  cowardly  knave  has  ever  had  but  even  too  much 
right.  Had  I  cudgelled  the  cur  soundly  when  he  first  bayed 
at  me,  the  cowardly  mongrol  had  been  now  crouching  at  my 
feet,  instead  of  flying  at  my  throat.  But  if  I  get  through  this 
action,  as  I  have  got  through  worse  weather,  I  will  pay  off  old 
scores,  as  far  as  tough  crab-tree  and  cold  iron  wiU  bear  me  out.' 

'Sir  Geofirey,'  replied  Bridgenorth,  'if  the  birth  you  boast 
of  has  made  you  blind  to  better  principles,  it  might  have  at 
least  taught  you  civility.  What  do  you  complain  of  1  I  am  a 
magistrate ;  and  I  execute  a  warrant,  addressed  to  me  by  the 
first  authoril^  in  the  state.  I  am  a  creditor  also  of  yours ;  and 
law  arms  me  with  powers  to  recover  my  own  property  from  the 
hands  of  an  improvident  debtor.' 

'  You  a  magistrate  1 '  said  the  knight ;  '  much  such  a  magis- 
trate as  Noll  was  a  monaroh.  Tour  heart  is  up,  I  warranty 
because  you  have  the  King's  pardon,  and  are  roplaced  on  the 
bench,  forsooth,  to  persecute  the  poor  Papist.  Thero  was  never 
turmoil  in  the  state,  but  knaves  had  their  vantage  by  it; 
never  pot  boiled,  but  the  scum  was  cast  uppermost.' 

'  For  God's  sake,  my  dearest  husband,'  said  Lady  Peveril, 
'  cease  this  wild  talk  I  It  can  but  incense  Master  Bridgenorth, 
who  might  otherwise  consider  that  in  common  charity ' 
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'  Incense  him ! '  said  Sir  Geofirey,  impatiently  interrupting 
her;  'God's  death,  madam,  you  will  drive  me  mad  I  Have 
you  lived  so  long  in  this  world,  and  yet  expect  consideration 
and  charity  from  an  old  starved  wolf  IDlc  that  f  And  if  he  had 
it,  do  you  think  that  I,  or  you,  madam,  as  my  wife,  are  subjects 
for  his  charity  ?  Julian,  my  poor  fellow,  I  am  sony  thou  hast 
come  so  unluckily,  since  thy  petronel  was  not  better  loaded ; 
but  thy  credit  is  lost  for  ever  as  a  marksman/ 

This  angry  colloquy  passed  so  rapidly  on  all  sides,  that  Julian, 
scarce  recovered  from  the  extremity  of  astonishment  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  at  finding  himself  suddenly  plunged  into 
a  situation  of  such  extremity,  had  no  time  to  consider  in  what 
way  he  could  most  efifectually  act  for  the  succour  of  his  parents. 
To  speak  Bridgenorth  fair  seemed  the  more  prudent  course ;  but 
to  this  his  pride  could  hardly  stoop ;  yet  he  forced  himself  to 
say,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume,  ^Master 
Bridgenorth,  since  you  act  as  a  magistrate,  I  desire  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  demand  to  know  of  what 
we  are  accused,  and  by  whose  authority  we  are  airested  ? ' 

'  Here  is  another  howlet  for  ye ! '  exclaimed  the  impetuous 
old  knight ;  '  his  mother  speaks  to  a  Puritan  of  charity ;  and 
thou  must  talk  of  law  to  a  Roundheaded  rebel,  with  a  wannion 
to  you  i  What  warrant  hath  he,  think  ye,  beyond  the  Parlia- 
ment's or  the  devil's  1 ' 

'Who  speaks  of  the  Parliament?'  said  a  person  entering, 
whom  Peveril  recognised  as  the  official  person  whom  he  had 
before  seen  at  the  horse-dealer's,  and  who  now  bustled  in  with 
all  the  conscious  dignity  of  plenary  authority — *  who  talks  of 
the  Parliament?'  he  exclaimed.  'I  promise  you,  enough  has 
been  found  in  this  house  to  convict  twenty  plotters.  Here  be 
arms,  and  that  good  store.     Bring  them  in,  captain.' 

'  The  very  same,'  exclaimed  the  captain,  approaching,  '  which 
I  mention  in  my  printed  Narrative  of  Information,  lodged  before 
the  Honourable  House  of  Commons ;  they  were  commissioned 
from  old  Yander  Huys  of  Rotterdam,  by  orders  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  for  the  service  of  the  Jesuits.' 

'  Now,  by  this  light,'  said  Sir  Geoffi!iey,  '  they  are  the  pikes, 
musketoons,  and  pistols  that  have  been  hidden  in  the  garret 
ever  since  Naseby  fight ! ' 

'And  here,'  said  the  captain's  yoke-fellow,  Everett^  'are 
proper  priest's  trappings — antiphoners,  and  missals,  and  copes, 
I  warrant  you — ay,  and  proper  pictures,  too,  for  Papists  to 
mutter  and  bow  over.' 
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'Now,  plague  on  thy  snuffling  whine/  said  Sir  Geofirey; 
'  here  is  a  rascal  will  swear  my  grandmother's  old  farthingale 
to  be  priest's  yestments,  and  the  story-book  of  Owlen^oiegel  a 
Popish  missal ! ' 

'  But  how's  this,  Master  Bridgenorth?'  said  Topham,  address- 
ing the  magistrate.  '  Your  honour  has  been  as  busy  as  we  haye; 
and  you  haye  caught  another  knaye  while  we  recoyered  these 
toys.' 

'  I  think,  sir,'  said  Julian,  '  if  you  look  into  your  warrant, 
which,  if  I  mistake  not^  names  the  persons  whom  you  are 
directed  to  arrest,  you  will  find  you  haye  no  title  to  apprehend 
me.' 

'Sir,'  said  the  officer,  puffing  with  importance,  'I  do  not 
know  who  you  are ;  but  I  woidd  you  were  the  best  man  in 
England,  that  I  might  teach  you  the  respect  due  to  the  warrant 
of  the  House.  Sir,  there  steps  not  the  man  within  the  British 
seas  but  I  will  arrest  him  on  authority  of  this  bit  of  parchment; 
and  I  do  arrest  you  accordingly.  What  do  you  accuse  him  of, 
gentlemen?' 

Dangerfield  swaggered  forward,  and  peeping  under  Julian's 
hat,  '  Stop  my  yital  breath,'  he  exclaimed,  'but  I  haye  seen  you 
before,  my  friend,  an  I  could  but  think  where ;  but  my  memory 
is  not  worth  a  b^m,  since  I  haye  been  obliged  to  use  it  so  much 
of  late,  in  the  behalf  of  the  poor  state.  But  I  do  know  the 
fellow ;  and  I  haye  seen  him  amongst  the  Papists — ^111  take  that 
on  my  assured  damnation.' 

'Why,  Captain  Dangerfield,'  said  the  captain's  smoother 
but  more  dangerous  associate,  'yerily,  it  is  the  same  youth 
whom  we  saw  at  the  horse-merchant's  yesterday ;  and  we  had 
matter  against  him  then,  only  Master  Topham  did  not  desire 
us  to  bring  it  out.' 

'Ye  may  bring  out  what  ye  will  against  him  now,'  said 
Topham,  '  for  he  hath  blasphemed  the  warrant  of  the  House. 
I  think  ye  said  ye  saw  him  somewhere?' 

'Ay,  yerily,'  said  Eyerett^  'I  haye  seen  him  amongst  the 
seminary  pupils  at  St.  Omer's ;  he  was  who  but  he  with  the 
regents  there.' 

'Nay,  Master  Eyerett,  oollect  yourself,'  said  Topham ;  'for, 
as  I  think,  you  said  you  saw  him  at  a  consult  of  the  Jesuits  in 
London.' 

'It  was  I  said  so.  Master  Topham,'  said  the  undaunted 
Dangerfield ;  '  and  mine  is  the  tongue  that  will  swear  it.' 

'  Good  Master  Topham,'  said  Bridgenorih,  'you  may  suspend 
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farther  inquiry  at  present^  as  it  doth  but  fatigue  and  perplex 
the  memory  of  the  king's  witnesses.' 

'You  are  wrong,  Master  Bridgenorth — clearly  wrong.  It 
doth  but  keep  them  in  wind — only  breathes  them,  like  grey- 
hounds before  a  coursing-match.' 

*  Be  it  so,'  said  Bridgenorth,  with  his  usual  indifierence  of 
manner;  'but  at  present  this  youth  must  stand  committed 
upon  a  warrant,  winch  I  will  presently  sign,  of  haying  assaulted 
me  while  in  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  magistrate,  for  the 
rescue  of  a  person  legally  attached.  Did  you  not  hear  the 
report  of  a  pistol  ? ' 

'  I  will  swear  to  it,'  said  £verett. 

'  And  I,'  said  Dangerfield.  '  While  we  were  making  search 
in  the  cellar,  I  heard  something  very  like  a  pistol-«hot ;  but  I 
conoeiyed  it  to  be  the  drawing  of  a  long-corked  bottle  of  sack, 
to  see  whether  there  were  any  Popish  relics  in  the  inside  on't.' 

'  A  pistol-shot ! '  exclaimed  Topham ;  '  here  might  haye  been 
a  second  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey's  matter.  Oh,  thou  real 
spawn  of  the  red  old  dragon  1  for  he  too  would  haye  resisted 
iSie  House's  warrant,  had  we  not  taken  him  something  at 
unawares.  Master  Bridgenorth,  you  are  a  judicious  magistrate 
and  a  worthy  seryant  of  the  state ;  I  would  we  had  many  such 
sound  Protestant  justices.  Shall  I  haye  this  young  fellow  away 
with  his  parents — ^what  think  you  ?  or  will  you  keep  him  for 
re-examination  f ' 

'Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  Lady  Peyeril,  in  spite  of  her 
husband's  efforts  to  interrupt  her,  '  for  God's  sake,  if  eyer  you 
knew  what  it  was  to  loye  one  of  the  many  children  you  haye 
lost,  or  her  who  is  now  left  to  you,  do  not  pursue  your  yei^e- 
ance  to  the  blood  of  my  poor  boy  1  I  will  f orgiye  you  all  tiie 
rest — all  the  distress  you  haye  wrought — all  the  yet  greater 
misery  with  which  you  threaten  us;  but  do  not  be  extreme 
with  one  who  neyer  can  haye  offended  you.  Belieye,  that  if 
your  ears  are  shut  against  the  cry  of  a  despairing  mother,  those 
which  are  open  to  the  complaint  of  aU  who  sorrow  will  hear 
my  petition  and  your  answer.' 

The  agony  of  mind  and  of  yoice  with  which  Lady  Peyeril 
uttered  ^ese  words  seemed  to  thrill  through  all  present, 
though  most  of  them  were  but  too  much  inured  to  such  scenes. 
Eyery  one  was  silent  when,  ceasing  to  speak,  she  fixed  on 
Bridgenorth  her  eyes,  glistening  with  tears,  with  the  eager 
anxiety  of  one  whose  life  or  deaUx  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
answer  to  be  returned.    Eyen  Bridgenorth's  inflexibility  seemed 
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to  be  shaken ;  and  his  voice  was  tremulous,  as  he  answered, 
*  Madam,  I  would  to  God  I  had  the  present  means  of  relieving 
your  great  distress  otherwise  than  by  reoonmiending  to  you  a 
reliance  upon  Providence;  and  that  you  take  heed  to  your 
spirit,  that  it  murmur  not  under  this  crook  in  your  lot.  For 
me,  I  am  but  as  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  strong  man,  which 
smites  not  of  itself,  but  because  it  is  wielded  by  the  arm  of 
him  who  holds  the  same.' 

'  Even  as  I  and  my  black  rod  are  guided  by  the  Commons 
of  England,'  said  Master  Topham,  who  seemed  marvellously 
pleased  with  the  illustration. 

Julian  now  thought  it  time  to  say  something  in  his  own 
behalf ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  temper  it  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  assume.  '  Master  Bridge- 
north,'  he  said,  'I  neither  dispute  your  authority  nor  this 
gentleman's  warrant ' 

'  You  do  not  1 '  said  Topham.  *  0  ho,  master  youngster,  I 
thought  we  shoidd  bring  you  to  your  senses  presently ! ' 

'  Then,  if  you  so  will  it,  Master  Topham,'  said  Bridgenorth, 
'  thus  it  shall  be.  You  shall  set  out  with  early  day,  taking 
with  you,  towards  London,  the  persons  of  Sir  Geoffi*ey  and 
Lady  Peveril;  and  that  they  may  travel  according  to  their 
quality,  you  will  allow  them  their  coach,  sufficiently  guarded.' 

'  I  will  travel  with  them  myself,'  said  Topham ;  '  for  these 
rough  Derbyshire  roads  aw  no  ea«y  riding ;  and  my  very  eyes 
are  weary  with  looking  on  these  bleak  hills.  In  the  coach  I 
can  sleep  as  sound  as  if  I  were  in  the  House,  and  Master 
Bodderbrains  on  his  legs.' 

'  It  will  become  you  so  to  take  your  ease.  Master  Topham,' 
answered  Bridgenorth.  '  For  this  youth,  I  will  take  him  tinder 
my  charge  and  bring  him  up  myself.' 

'  I  may  not  be  answerable  for  that^  worthy  Master  Bridge- 
north,'  said  Topham,  '  since  he  comes  within  the  warrant  of  the 
House.' 

'  Nay,  but)'  said  Bridgenorth,  '  he  is  only  under  custody  for 
an  assault,  with  the  purpose  of  a  rescue ;  and  I  counsel  you 
against  meddling  with  Imn,  unless  you  have  stronger  guard. 
Sir  Geofirey  is  now  old  and  broken,  but  this  young  fellow  is  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  and  hath  at  his  beck  all  the  debauched 
young  Cavaliers  of  the  neighbourhood.  You  will  scarce  cross 
the  country  without  a  rescue.' 

Topham  eyed  Julian  wistfully,  as  a  spider  may  be  supposed 
to  look  upon  a  stray  wasp  which  has  got  into  his  web,  and 
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which  he  longs  to  secure,  though  he  fears  the  oonsequenoes  of 
attempting  him. 

Julian  himself  replied,  'I  know  not  if  this  separation  be 
well  or  ill  meant  on  your  part,  Master  Bridgenorth ;  but  on 
mine,  I  am  only  desirous  to  share  the  fate  of  my  parents ;  and 
therefore  I  wiU  give  my  word  of  honour  to  attempt  neither 
rescue  nor  escape,  on  condition  you  do  not  separate  me  from 
them/ 

'  Do  not  say  so,  Julian,'  said  his  mother.  'Abide  with  Master 
Bridgenorth ;  my  mind  tells  me  he  cannot  mean  so  ill  by  us  as 
his  rough  conduct  would  now  lead  us  to  infer.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  '  know,  that  between  the  doors  of 
my  father's  house  and  the  gates  of  hell  there  steps  not  such  a 
villain  on  the  ground.  And  if  I  wish  my  hands  ever  to  be 
unbotmd  again,  it  is  because  I  hope  for  one  downright  blow  at 
a  grey  head  that  has  hatched  more  treason  than  the  whole 
Long  Parliament.' 

'  Away  with  thee  ! '  said  the  zealous  officer ;  '  is  Parliament 
a  word  for  so  foul  a  mouth  as  thine  ?  Gentlemen,'  he  added, 
turning  to  Everett  and  Dangerfield,  *  you  will  bear  witness  to 
this.' 

'  To  his  having  reviled  the  House  of  ConmionB — ^by  G — d, 
that  I  wiU !'  said  Dangerfield ;  '  I  will  take  it  on  my  damnation.' 

'And  verily,'  said  Everett^  'as  he  spoke  of  Parliament 
generally,  he  hath  even  contemned  the  Houile  of  Lords  also.' 

'.Why,  ye  poor  insignificant  wretches,'  said  Sir  Geoffi^y, 
'whose  very  life  is  a  lie,  and  whose  bread  is  perjury,  would 
you  pervert  my  innocent  words  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
quitted  my  lips  f  I  tell  you  the  country  is  well  weaiy  of  you ; 
and  should  Englishmen  come  to  their  senses,  the  jail,  the 
pillory,  the  whipping- post,  and  the  gibbet  will  be  too  good 
preferment  for  such  base  blood-suckers.  And  now.  Master 
Bridgenorth,  you  and  they  may  do  your  worst ;  for  I  will  not 
open  my  mouth  to  utter  a  single  word  while  I  am  in  the 
company  of  such  knaves.' 

'  Perhaps,  Sir  Geofirey,'  answered  Bridgenorth,  '  you  would 
better  have  consulted  your  own  safety  in  adopting  that  resolu- 
tion a  little  sooner:  the  tongue  is  a  little  member,  but  it 
causes  much  strife.  You,  Master  Julian,  will  please  to  follow 
me,  and  without  remonstrance  or  reeistance ;  for  you  must  be 
aware  that  I  have  the  means  of  compelling.' 

Julian  was,  indeed,  but  too  sensible  that  he  had  no  other 
course  but  that  of  submission  to  superior  forces  but  ere  he 
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left  the  apartment  he  kneeled  down  to  reoeiye  his  father's 
blessing,  which  the  old  man  bestowed  not  without  a  tear  in 
his  eye,  and  in  the  emphatic  words,  '  God  bless  thee,  my  boy, 
and  keep  thee  good  and  true  to  church  and  king,  whatever 
wind  shall  bring  foul  weather ! ' 

His  mother  was  only  able  to  pass  her  hand  oyer  his  head, 
and  to  implore  him,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  not  to  be  rash  or 
violent  in  any  attempt  to  render  them  assistance.  'We  are 
innocent^'  she  said,  '  my  son — ^we  are  innocent ;  and  we  are  in 
God's  hands.    Be  the  thought  our  best  comfort  and  protection.' 

Bridgenorth  now  signed  to  Julian  to  follow  him,  which  he 
did,  accompanied,  or  rather  conducted,  by  the  two  guards  who 
had  first  disarmed  him.  When  they  had  passed  from  the 
apartment^  and  were  at  the  door  of  the  outward  hall.  Bridge- 
north  asked  Julian  whether  he  should  consider  him  as  under 
parole;  in  which  case,  he  said,  he  would  dispense  with  all 
other  security  but  his  own  promise. 

Peveril,  who  could  not  help  hoping  somewhat  from  the 
favourable  and  imresentful  manner  in  which  he  was  treated 
by  one  whose  life  he  had  so  recently  attempted,  replied,  without 
hesitation,  that  he  would  give  his  parole  for  twenty-four  hours, 
neither  to  attempt  to  escape  by  force  nor  by  flight. 

'It  is  wisely  said,'  replied  Bridgenorth;  'for  though  you 
might  cause  bloodshed,  be  assured  that  your  utmost  efforts 
could  do  no  service  to  your  parents.  Horses  there — horses  to 
the  courtyard ! ' 

The  trampling  of  the  horses  was  soon  heard;  and  in 
obedience  to  Bridgenorth's  signal,  and  in  compliance  with 
his  promise,  Julian  mounted  one  which  was  presented  to  him, 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  house  of  his  fathers,  in  which  his 
parents  were  now  prisoners,  and  to  go,  he  knew  not  whither, 
under  the  custody  of  one  known  to  be  the  ancient  enemy 
of  his  family.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  observing  that 
Bridgenorth  and  he  were  about  to  travel  without  any  other 
attendants. 

When  they  were  mounted,  and  as  they  rode  slowly  towards 
the  outer  gate  of  the  courtyard,  Bridgenorth  said  to  him,  '  It 
is  not  every  one  who  would  thus  unreservedly  commit  his 
safety,  by  tmvelling  at  night  and  unaided,  with  the  hot-brained 
youth  who  so  lately  attempted  his  life.' 

'  Master  Bridgenorth,'  said  Julian,  '  I  might  tell  you  truly, 
that  I  knew  you  not  at  the  time  when  I  directed  my  weapon 
against  you ;  but  I  must  also  add,  that  the  cause  in  which  I 
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used  it  might  haye  rendered  me,  even  had  I  known  you,  a  alight 
respecter  of  your  person.  At  present,  I  do  know  you,  and  have 
neither  malice  against  your  person  nor  the  liberty  of  a  parent 
to  fight  for.  Besides,  you  have  my  word;  and  when  was  a 
Peveril  known  to  break  it  1 ' 

'Ay,'  replied  his  companion,  'a  Peveril — a  Peveril  of  the 
Peak  ! — a  name  which  has  long  sotmded  like  a  war-trumpet  in 
the  land;  but  which  has  now  perhaps  sounded  its  last  loud 
note.  Look  back,  young  man,  on  the  darksome  turrets  of  your 
father's  house,  which  uplift  themselves  as  proudly  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  as  their  owners  raised  themselves  above  the  sons  of 
their  people.  Think  upon  your  father,  a  captive-— vourself,  in 
some  sort  a  fugitive — ^your  light  quendied — ^your  glory  abased 
— ^your  estate  wrecked  and  impoverished.  Think  that  Provi- 
dence has  subjected  the  destinies  of  the  race  of  Peveril  to  one 
whom,  in  their  aristocratic  pride,  they  held  as  a  plebeian 
upstart.  Think  of  this;  and  when  you  again  boast  of  your 
ancestry,  remember,  that  He  who  raiseth  the  lowly  can  also 
abase  the  high  in  heart.' 

Julian  did  indeed  gaze  for  an  instant,  with  a  swelling  heart, 
upon  the  dimly-seen  turrets  of  his  paternal  mansion,  on  which 
poured  the  moonlight,  mixed  with  long  shadows  of  the  towers 
and  trees.  But  while  he  sadly  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
Bridgenorth's  observation,  he  felt  indignant  at  his  ill-timed 
trimnph.  '  If  fortune  had  followed  worth,'  he  said,  *  the  Castle 
of  Martindale  and  the  name  of  Peveril  had  afforded  no  room 
for  their  enemy's  vainglorious  boast.  But  those  who  have  stood 
high  on  Fortune's  wheel  must  abide  by  the  consequence  of  its 
revolutions.  Thus  much  I  will  at  least  say  for  my  father's 
house,  that  it  has  not  stood  unhonoured;  nor  will  it  fall — ^if 
it  is  to  fall — unlamented.  Forbear,  then,  if  you  are  indeed  the 
Christian  you  call  yourself,  to  exult  in  the  misfortunes  of  others, 
or  to  confide  in  your  own  prosperity.  If  the  light  of  our  house 
be  now  quenched,  God  can  rekindle  it  in  His  own  good  time.' 

Peveril  broke  off  in  extreme  surprise ;  for,  as  he  spoke  the 
/  last  words,  the  bright  red  beams  of  the  family  beacon  began 
again  to  glimmer  ftom  its  wonted  watch-tower,  checkering  the 
pale  moonbeam  with  a  ruddier  glow.  Bridgenorth  also  gased 
on  this  unexpected  illumination  with  surprise,  and  not)  as  it 
seemed,  without  disquietude.  'Toung  man,'  he  resumed,  4t 
can  scarcely  be  but  that  Heaven  intends  to  work  great  things 
by  your  hand,  so  singularly  has  that  augury  followed  on  your 
words.' 
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So  saying,  he  put  his  horse  onoe  more  in  motion;  and 
looking  bac^  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the 
beacon  of  the  castle  was  actually  rekindled,  he  led  the  way 
through  the  well-known  paths  and  aUeys,  to  his  own  house  of 
Moiiltiassie,  followed  by  Peveril,  who,  although  sensible  that 
the  light  might  be  altogether  accidental,  could  not  but  receive 
as  a  good  omen  an  event  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
traditions  and  usages  of  his  family. 

They  alighted  at  the  hall-door,  which  was  hastily  opened  by 
a  female;  and  while  the  deep  tone  of  Bridgenorth  called  on 
the  groom  to  take  their  horses,  the  weU-known  voice  of  his 
daughter  Alice  was  heard  to  ezdaim  in  thanksgiving  to  God, 
who  had  restored  her  father  in  safety. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

We  meet,  as  men  see  phAntoma  in  a  dream, 
Which  gUde,  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and  move  their  lips, 
Bnt  make  no  sound  ;  or,  if  they  ntter  voice, 
'Tis  bnt  a  low  and  nndistingnish'd  moaning, 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense  of  ntter'd  sonnd. 

The  Chieftain. 

Wb  aaid,  at  the  oonolufiion  of  the  last  chapter,  that  a  female 
f  onn  appeared  at  the  door  of  Moultrassie  Hall ;  and  that  the 
well-known  accents  of  Alice  Bridgenorth  were  heard  to  hail  the 
return  of  her  father,  from  what  she  naturally  dreaded  as  a 
perilous  visit  to  the  Castle  of  Martindale. 

Julian,  who  followed  his  conductor  with  a  throbbing  heart 
into  the  lighted  hall,  was  therefore  prepared  to  see  her  whom 
he  best  loved  with  her  arms  thrown  around  her  father.  The 
instant  she  had  quitted  his  paternal  embrace,  she  was  aware  of 
the  unexpected  guest  who  had  returned  in  his  company.  A 
deep  blush,  rapidly  succeeded  by  deadly  paleness,  and  again  by 
a  slighter  sufiusion,  showed  plainly  to  her  lover  that  his  sudden 
appearance  was  anything  but  indifferent  to  her.  He  bowed 
profoundly,  a  courtesy  which  she  returned  with  equal  formality, 
but  did  not  venture  to  approach  more  nearly,  feeling  at  once 
the  delicacy  of  his  own  situation  and  of  hers. 

Major  Bridgenorth  turned  his  cold,  fixed,  grey,  melancholy 
glance  first  on  the  one  of  them  and  then  on  the  other.  '  Some,' 
he  said,  gravely, '  would,  in  my  case,  have  avoided  this  meeting ; 
but  I  have  confidence  in  you  both,  although  you  are  young,  and 
beset  with  the  snares  incidental  to  your  age.  There  are  those 
within  who  should  not  know  that  ye  have  been  acquainted. 
Wherefore,  be  wise,  and  be  as  strangers  to  each  other.' 

Julian  and  Alice  exchanged  gUmcee  as  her  father  turned 
from  them,  and,  lifting  a  lamp  which  stood  in  the  entrance-hall, 
led  the  way  to  the  interior  apartment.  There  was  little  of  con- 
solation in  this  exchange  of  looks;  for  the  sadness  of  Alice's 
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glance  was  mingled  with  fear,  and  that  of  Julian  clouded  by  an 
anxious  sense  dt  doubt.  The  look  also  was  but  momentary ; 
for  Alice,  springing  to  her  father,  took  the  light  out  of  his  hand, 
and,  stepping  before  him,  acted  as  the  usher  of  both  into  the 
large  o^en  parlour,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 
apartment  in  which  Bridgenorth  had  spent  the  hours  of  de- 
jection which  followed  the  death  of  his  consort  and  family.  It 
was  now  lighted  up  as  for  the  reception  of  company  j  and  five 
or  six  persons  sat  in  it,  in  the  plain,  black,  stiff  dress  which 
was  affected  by  the  formal  Puritans  of  the  time,  in  evidence  of 
their  contempt  of  the  manners  of  the  luxurious  court  of  Charles 
the  Second,  amongst  whom  excess  of  extravagance  in  apparel, 
like  excess  of  every  other  kind,  was  highly  fai^onable. 

Julian  at  first  glanced  his  eyes  but  slightly  along  the  range 
of  grave  and  severe  faces  which  composed  this  society — men, 
sincere  perhaps  in  their  pretensions  to  a  superior  purity  of 
conduct  and  morals,  but  in  whom  that  high  praise  was  some- 
what chastened  by  an  affected  austerity  in  dress  and  manners 
allied  to  those  Pharisees  of  old  who  made  broad  their  phylac- 
teries, and  would  be  seen  of  men  to  fast^  and  to  discharge  with 
rigid  punctuality  the  observances  of  the  law.  Their  dress  was 
almost  uniformly  a  black  cloak  and  doublet,  cut  straight  and 
dose,  and  undecorated  with  lace  or  embroidery  of  any  kind, 
black  Flemish  breeches  and  hose,  square-toed  shoes,  with  large 
roses  made  of  seige  ribbon.  Two  or  three  had  huge  loose  boots 
of  calf-leather,  and  ahnost  every  one  was  begirt  with  a  long 
rapier,  which  was  suspended  by  leathern  thongs  to  a  plain  belt 
of  buff  or  of  black  leather.  One  or  two  of  the  elder  guests, 
whose  hair  had  been  thinned  by  time,  had  their  heads  covered 
with  a  skullcap  of  black  silk  or  Velvet,  which,  being  drawn 
down  betwixt  the  ears  and  the  skull,  and  permitting  no  hair 
to  escape,  occasioned  the  former  to  project  in  the  ungraceful 
manner  which  may  be  remarked  in  old  pictures,  and  which  pro- 
cured for  the  Puritans  the  term  of  '  prick-eared  Roundheads,'  so 
imceremoniottsly  applied  to  them  by  their  contemporaries. 

These  worthies  were  ranged  against  the  wall,  each  in  his 
ancient,  high-backed,  long-legged  chair;  neither  looking  towards, 
nor  apparently  discoursing  with,  each  other;  but  plunged  in 
their  own  reflections,  or  awaiting,  like  an  assembly  of  Quakers, 
the  quickening  power  of  Divine  inspiration. 

Major  Bridgenorth  glided  along  this  formal  society  with 
noiseless  step,  and  a  composed  severity  of  manner  resembling 
their  own.    He  paused  before  each  in  succession,  and  apparently 
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communicated,  as  he  passed,  the  transactions  of  the  evening, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  heir  of  Martindale 
Castle  was  now  a  guest  at  Moultrassie  Hall.  Each  seemed  to 
stir  at  his  brief  detail,  like  a  range  of  statues  in  an  enchanted 
hall,  starting  into  something  like  life  as  a  talisman  is  applied 
to  them  successively.  Most  of  them,  as  they  heard  the  narxative 
of  their  host)  cast  upon  Julian  a  look  of  curiosity,  blended  with 
haughty  scorn  and  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  superiority ; 
though,  in  one  or  two  instances,  the  milder  influences  of  com- 
passion were  sufficiently  visible.  Peveril  would  have  undexgone 
this  gauntlet  of  eyes  with  more  impatience  had  not  his  own 
been  for  the  time  engaged  in  following  the  motions  of  Alice, 
who  glided  through  the  apartment^  and,  only  speaking  very 
briefly,  and  in  whispers,  to  one  or  two  of  the  company  who 
addressed  her,  took  her  place  beside  a  treble-hooded  old  lady, 
the  only  female  of  the  party,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  in 
such  earnest  conversation  as  might  dispense  with  her  raising 
her  head  or  looking  at  any  others  in  the  company. 

Her  father  put  a  question,  to  which  she  was  obliged  to 
return  an  answer — ^  Where  .was  Mistress  Debbitch  1 ' 

'She  had  gone  out,'  Alice  replied,  *  early  after  sunset^  to 
visit  some  old  acquaintances  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she 
had  not  yet  returned.' 

Major  Bridgenorth  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  displeasure ; 
and,  not  content  with  that,  expressed  his  determined  resolution 
that  Dame  Deborah  should  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  his 
family.  '  I  will  have  those,'  he  said  aloud,  and  without  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  his  guests,  'and  those  only,  around  me, 
who  know  to  keep  within  the  sober  and  modest  bounds  of 
a  Christian  family.  Who  pretends  to  more  freedom  must  go 
out  from  among  us,  as  not  being  of  us.' 

A  deep  and  emphatic  humming  noise,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  mode  in  which  the  Puritans  signified  their  applause, 
as  well  of  the  doctrines  expressed  by  a  favourite  divine  in  the 
pulpit  as  of  those  delivered  in  private  society,  ratified  the 
approbation  of  the  assessors,  and  seemed  to  secure  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  unfortunate  govemante,  who  stood  thus  detected  of 
having  strayed  out  of  bo^ds.  Even  Peveril,  although  he  had 
reaped  considerable  advantages,  in  his  early  acquaintance  with 
Alice,  from  the  mercenary  and  gossiping  disposition  of  her 
governess,  could  not  hear  of  her  dismissal  without  approbation, 
so  much  was  he  desirous  that,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  which 
might  soon  approach,  Alice  might  have  the  benefit  of  oounte- 
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nanoe  and  advioe  from  one  of  her  own  sex  of  better  manners  and 
less  Buspioious  probity  than  Mistress  Debbitch. 

Aknost  immediately  after  this  oommunication  had  taken 
place,  a  servant  in  mourning  showed  his  thin,  pinched,  and 
wrinkled  visage  in  the  apartment^  announcing,  with  a  voice 
more  like  a  passing  bell  than  the  herald  of  a  banquet,  that 
refreshments  were  provided  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Gravely 
leading  the  way,  with  his  daughter  on  one  side  and  the 
Puritanical  female  whom  we  have  distinguished  on  the  other, 
Bridgenorth  himself  ushered  his  company,  who  followed  with 
little  attention  to  order  or  ceremony,  into  the  eating-room, 
where  a  substantial  supper  was  provided. 

In  this  manner,  Peveril,  although  entitled,  according  to 
ordinary  ceremonial,  to  some  degree  of  precedence-— «  matter 
at  that  time  considered  of  much  importance,  although  now 
little  regarded — ^was  left  among  the  last  of  those  who  quitted 
the  parlour ;  and  might  indeed  have  brought  up  the  rear  of  all, 
had  not  one  of  the  company,  who  was  himself  late  in  the 
retreat^  bowed  and  resigned  to  Julian  the  rank  in  the  company 
which  had  been  usurped  by  others. 

This  act  of  politeness  naturally  induced  Julian  to  examine 
the  features  of  the  person  who  had  offered  him  this  civility ; 
and  he  started  to  observe,  under  the  pinched  velvet  cap  and 
above  the  short  band-strii:^  the  countenance  of  Oanlesse,  as 
he  called  himself — ^his  companion  on  the  preceding  evening.  He 
looked  again  and  again,  especially  when  all  were  placed  at  the 
supper^board,  and  when,  consequently,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  this  person  fixedly,  without  any  breach  of 
good  manners.  At  first  he  wavered  in  his  belief,  and  was  much 
inclined  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  recollection;  for  the  difference 
of  dress  was  such  as  to  effdot  a  considerable  change  of  appear^ 
ance ;  and  the  countenlEuice  itself,  far  from  exhibiting  anything 
marked  or  memorable,  was  one  of  those  ordinary  visages  whi<£ 
we  see  almost  without  remarking  them,  and  which  leave  our 
memory  so  soon  as  the  object  is  withdrawn  from  our  eyes.  But 
the  impression  upon  his  mind  returned,  and  became  stranger, 
until  it  induced  him  to  watch  with  peculiar  attention  the  manners 
of  the  individual  who  had  thus  attracted  his  notice. 

During  the  time  of  a  very  prolonged  grace  before  meat^  which 
was  delivered  by  one  of  the  company,  who^  from  his  Oeneva 
band  and  serge  doublet,  presided,  as  Julian  supposed,  over  some 
dissenting  congregation,  he  noticed  that  this  man  kept  the 
same  demure  and  severe  cast  of  countenance  usually  affected  by 
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the  Puritans,  and  which  rather  caricatured  the  reverence  un> 
questionably  due  upon  such  occasions.  His  eyes  were  turned 
upward,  and  his  huge  penthouse  hat,  with  a  high  crown  and 
broad  brim,  held  in  both  hands  before  him,  rose  and  fell  with 
the  cadences  of  the  speaker's  voice ;  thus  marking  time,  as  it 
were,  to  the  periods  of  the  benediction.  Yet  when  the  slight 
bustle  took  place  which  attends  the  adjusting  of  chairs,  etc.,  as 
men  sit  down  to  table,  Julian's  eye  encountered  that  of  the 
stranger ;  and  as  their  looks  met,  there  glanced  from  those  of 
the  latter  an  expression  of  satirical  humour  and  scorn,  which 
seemed  to  intimate  internal  ridicule  of  the  gravity  of  his  present 
demeanour. 

Julian  again  sought  to  fix  his  eye,  in  order  to  ascertain  that 
he  had  not  mistaken  the  tendency  of  this  transient  expression, 
but  the  stranger  did  not  allow  him  another  opportunity.  He 
might  have  been  discovered  by  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  but  the 
individual  in  question  spoke  little,  and  in  whispers,  which  was 
indeed  the  fashion  of  the  whole  company,  whose  demeanour  at 
table  resembled  that  of  mourners  at  a  funeral  feast. 

The  entertainment  itself  was  coarse,  though  plentiful ;  and 
must,  according  to  Julian's  opinion,  be  distasteful  to  one  so 
exquisitely  skilled  in  good  cheer,  and  so  capable  of  enjoying, 
critically  and  scientifically,  the  genial  preparations  of  his  com- 
panion. Smith,  as  Ganlesse  had  shown  himself  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Accordingly,  upon  close  observation,  he  remarked 
that  the  food  which  he  took  upon  his  plate  remained  there 
unoonsumed ;  and  that  his  actual  supper  consisted  only  of  a 
crust  of  bread  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

The  repast  was  hurried  over  with  the  haste  of  those  who 
think  it  shame,  if  not  sin,  to  make  mere  animal  enjoyments 
the  means  of  consuming  time  or  of  receiving  pleasure;  and 
when  men  wiped  their  mouths  and  mustachios,  Julian  remarked 
that  the  object  of  his  curiosity  used  a  handkerchief  of  the  finest 
cambric — an  article  rather  inconsistent  with  the  exterior  pledn< 
ness,  not  to  say  coarseness,  of  his  appearance.  He  used  also 
several  of  the  more  minute  refinements,  then  only  observed  at 
tables  of  the  higher  rank ;  and  Julian  thought  he  could  discern 
at  every  turn  something  ol  courtly  manners  and  gestures,  under 
the  {M^ecise  and  rustic  simplicity  of  the  character  which  he  had 
assumed.'^ 

*  A  Scottish  gentlemui  i»  MdiHffft  m  it  vw  empbaticftUy  tenned.  for  tome  oonoeni 
in  a  Jacobite  insurrection  or  plot,  was  diacovered  among  a  number  of  ordinary  peraons 
by  the  use  of  his  toothpioik. 
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But  if  this  were  iadeed  that  same  Gaolesse  with  whom 
Juliaa  had  met  on  the  preoeding  eyening,  and  who  had  boasted 
the  facility  with  which  he  coald  assume  any  character  which 
he  pleased  to  represent  for  the  time,  what  ooidd  be  the  purpose 
of  his  present  disguise!  He  was,  if  his  own  words  could  be 
credited,  a  person  of  some  importance,  who  dared  to  defy  the 
danger  of  those  officers  and  informers  before  whom  all  ranks 
at  that  time  trembled ;  nor  was  he  likely,  as  Julian  conceiyed, 
without  some  strong  purpose,  to  subject  himself  to  such  a 
masquerade  as  the  present^  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
irksome  to  one  whose  conyersation  proclaimed  him  of  light  life 
and  free  opinions.  Was  his  appearance  here  for  good  or  for 
eyil  f  Did  it  respect  his  father's  house,  or  his  own  person,  or 
the  family  of  Bridgenorth  f  Was  the  real  character  of  Granlesse 
known  to  the  master  of  the  house,  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all 
which  concerned  morals  as  well  as  religion  t  If  not,  might  not 
the  machinations  of  a  brain  so  subtle  affect  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  Alice  Bridgenorth  t 

These  were  questions  which  no  reflection  could  enable  Peyeril 
to  answer.  His  eyes  glanced  from  Alice  to  the  stranger;  and 
new  fears,  and  undefined  suspicions,  in  which  the  safety  of  that 
beloyed  and  loyely  girl  was  implicated,  mingled  with  the  deep 
anxiety  which  already  occupied  his  mind  on  account  of  his 
father  and  his  father's  house. 

He  was  in  this  tumult  of  mind  when,  after  a  thanksgiying 
as  long  as  the  grace,  the  company  arose  from  table,  and  were 
instantly  summoned  to  the  exercise  of  family  worship.  A  train 
of  domestics,  graye,  sad,  and  melancholy  as  their  superiors, 
glided  in  to  assist  at  this  act  of  deyotion,  and  ranged  them- 
selyes  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment.  Most  of  these  men 
were  armed  with  long  tucks,  as  the  straight  stabbing  swords, 
much  used  by  Cromwell's  soldiery,  were  tiien  called.  Seyeral 
had  large  pistols  also;  and  the  corslets  or  cuirasses  of  some 
weve  heard  to  clank  as  they  seated  themselyes  to  partake  in 
this  act  of  deyotion.  The  ministry  of  him  whom  Julian  had 
supposed  a  preacher  was  not  used  on  this  occasion.  Major 
Bridgenorth  himself  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of  Scripture 
with  much  strength  and  manliness  of  expression,  although  so 
as  not  to  escape  the  charge  of  fanatidsm.  The  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Jeremiah  was  Uie  portion  of  Scripture  which  he 
selected ;  in  which,  under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  yessel, 
the  prophet  presages  the  desolation  of  the  Jews.  The  lecturer 
was  not  naturally  eloquent;  but  a  strong,  deep,  and  sincere 
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oonviotion  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said  supplied  him  with 
language  of  energy  and  fire,  as  he  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
abominations  of  the  worship  of  Baal  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome — so  favourite  a  topic  with  the  Puritans  of 
that  period;  and  denounced  against  the  Catholics,  and  those 
who  favoured  them,  that  hisdng  and  desolation  which  the 
prophet  directed  against  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  His  hearers 
made  a  yet  closer  application  than  the  lecturer  himself  sug- 
gested ;  and  many  a  dark  proud  eye  intimated,  by  a  glance  on 
Julian,  that  on  his  father's  house  were  already,  in  some  part, 
realised  those  dreadful  maledictions. 

The  lecture  finished,  Bridgenorth  summoned  them  to  unite 
with  him  in  prayer ;  and  on  a  slight  change  of  arrangements 
amongst  the  company,  which  took  place  as  they  were  about  to 
kneel  down,  Julicm  found  his  place  next  to  the  single-minded 
and  beautiful  object  of  his  affection,  as  she  knelt^  in  her  love- 
liness, to  adore  her  Creator.  A  short  time  was  permitted  for 
mental  devotion,  during  which  Peveril  could  hear  her  half- 
breathed  petition  for  the  promised  blessings  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  the  children  of  men. 

The  prayer  which  ensued  was  in  a  difierent  tone.  It  was 
poured  forth  by  the  same  person  who  had  officiated  as  chaplain 
at  the  table^  and  was  in  the  tone  of  a  Boanerges,  or  Son  of 
Thunder — a  denouncer  of  crimes,  an  invoker  of  judgments, 
almost  a  prophet  of  evil  and  of  destruction.  The  testimonies 
and  the  sins  of  the  day  were  not  foigotten:  the  mysterious 
murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Qodfrey  was  insisted  upon ;  and 
thanks  and  praise  were  ofii^red,  that  the  very  night  on  which 
they  were  assembled  had  not  seen  another  offering  of  a  Pro- 
testant magistrate  to  the  bloodthirsty  fury  of  the  revengeful 
Catholics. 

Never  had  Julian  found  it  more  difficult,  during  an  act  of 
devotion,  to  maintain  his  mind  in  a  frame  befitting  fiie  posture 
and  the  occasion ;  and  when  he  heard  the  speaker  return  thanks 
for  the  downfall  and  devastation  of  his  fomily,  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  have  started  upon  his  feet  and  chafged  him  with 
offering  a  tribute  stained  with  falsehood  and  calumny  at  the 
throne  of  truth  itself.  He  resisted,  however,  an  impulse  which 
it  would  have  been  insanilyto  have  yielded  to,  and  his  patience 
was  not  without  its  reward ;  for  when  his  fair  neighbour  arose 
from  her  knees,  the  lengthened  and  prolonged  prayer  being  at 
last  concluded,  he  observed  that  her  eyes  were  streaming  with 
tears ;  and  one  glance  with  which  she  looked  at  him  in  that 
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moment  showed  more  of  affectionate  interest  for  him  in  his 
fallen  fortunes  and  precarious  condition  than  he  had  been  able 
to  obtain  from  her  when  his  worldly  estate  seemed  so  much  the 
more  exalted  of  the  two. 

Cheered  and  fortified  with  the  conviction  that  one  bosom  in 
the  company,  and  that  in  which  he  most  eagerly  longed  to 
secure  an  interest,  sympathised  with  his  distress,  he  felt  strong 
to  endure  whatever  was  to  follow,  and  shrunk  not  from  the 
stem  still  smile  with  which,  one  by  one,  the  meeting  regarded 
him,  as,  gliding  to  their  seveial  places  (rf  repose,  they  indulged 
themselves  at  parting  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  one  whom 
they  considered  as  their  captive  enemy. 

Alice  also  passed  by  her  lover,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  answered  his  low  obeisance  without  raising  them.  The 
room  was  now  empty,  but  for  Bridgenorth  and  his  guest»  or 
prisoner,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  capacily  Pevoiil  ought 
to  regard  himself.  He  took  an  old  brazen  lamp  from  the  table, 
and,  leading  the  way,  said  at  the  same  time,  '  I  must  be  the 
uncourtly  chamberlain  who  am  to  usher  you  to  a  place  of 
repose  more  rude,  perhaps,  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
occupy.' 

Julian  followed  him,  in  silence,  up  an  old-fashioned  winding 
staircase,  within  a  turret.  At  the  landing-place  on  the  top 
was  a  small  apartment^  where  an  ordinary  pallet  bed,  two 
chairs,  and  a  small  stone  table,  were  the  only  furniture.  *  Tour 
bed,'  continued  Bridgenorth,  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  their 
interview,  '  is  not  of  the  softest ;  but  innocence  sleeps  as  sound 
upon  straw  as  on  down.' 

'Sorrow,  Major  Bridgenorth,  finds  little  rest  on  either,' 
replied  Julian.  <  Tell  me,  for  you  seem  to  await  some  question 
from  me,  what  is  to  be  the  fkte  of  my  parents,  and  why  you 
separate  me  from  them  t ' 

Bridgenorth,  for  answer,  indicated  with  his  finger  the  mark 
which  his  countenance  still  showed  from  the  explosion  of  Julian's 
pistoL 

'That,'  replied  Julian,  'is  not  the  real  cause  of  your  proceed- 
ings against  me.  It  cannot  be  that  you,  who  have  been  a 
soldier,  and  are  a  man,  can  be  surprised  or  displeased  by  my 
interference  in  the  defence  of  my  father.  Above  all,  you  can- 
not, and  I  must  needs  say  you  do  not^  believe  that  I  would 
have  raised  my  hand  against  you  personally,  had  there  been  a 
moment's  time  for  recognition.' 

'  I  may  grant  all  this,'  said  Bridgenorth ;  *  but  what  the 
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The  oonne  of  hnmui  life  is  chan^efal  still, 

As  is  the  fiokle  wind  and  wandering  rill ; 

Or,  like  the  lisht  dance  which  the  wild  breeze  weaves 

Amidst  the  faded  race  of  &llen  leaves, 

Which  now  its  breath  bears  down,  now  tones  high. 

Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  middle  sky. 

Such,  and  so  varied,  the  preoarions  play 

Of  fate  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  day ! 

Anowymovs, 

Whiibt,  overoome  with  fatigue  and  worn  out  by  anxiety, 
Julian  Peveril  slumbered  as  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  his 
hereditary  enemy,  Fortune  was  preparing  his  release  by  one  of 
those  sudden  frolios  with  whidi  she  loves  to  confound  the 
N  J  calculations  and  expectancies  of  humanity ;  and  as  she  fixes  on 
^  strange  agents  for  such  purposes,  she  condescended  to  employ, 
on  the  present  occasion,  no  less  a  personage  than  Mistress 
Deborah  Debbitch. 

Instigated,  doubtless,  by  the  pristine  reminiscences  of  former 
times,  no  sooner  had  that  most  prudent  and  considerate  dame 
found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  Uie  scenes  of  her  earlier  days 
than  she  bethought  herself  of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  housekeeper 
of  Martindale  Castle,  Dame  Ellesmere  by  name,  who^  long 
retired  from  active  service,  resided  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  in  the 
west  thicket,  with  her  nephew,  Lance  Outram,  subsisting  upon 
the  savings  of  her  better  days,  and  on  a  small  pension  allowed 
by  Sir  Geoffrey  to  her  age  and  faithful  services. 

Now,  Dame  EUeemere  and  Mistress  Deborah  had  not  by 
any  means  been  formerly  on  so  friendly  a  footing  as  this  haste 
to  visit  her  might  be  supposed  to  intimate.  But  years  had 
taught  Deborah  to  forget  and  forgive ;  or  perhaps  she  had  no 
special  objection,  under  cover  of  a  visit  to  Dame  EUesmere,  to 
take  the  chance  of  seeing  what  changes  time  had  made  on  her 
old  admirer  the  keeper.  Both  inhabitants  were  in  the  cottage 
when,  after  having  seen  her  master  set  forth  on  his  expedition 
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to  the  castle.  Mistress  Debbitch,  dressed  in  her  very  best  gown, 
footed  it  through  gutter,  and  over  stile,  and  by  pathway  green, 
to  knock  at  their  door,  and  to  lift  the  latch  at  the  hospitable 
invitation  which  bade  her  come  in. 

Dame  Ellesmere's  eyes  were  so  dim  that,  even  with  the  aid 
of  spectacles,  she  failed  to  recognise,  in  the  portly  and  mature 
personage  who  entered  their  cottage,  the  tight,  well-made  lass 
who,  presuming  on  her  good  looks  and  flippant  tongue,  had  so 
often  provoked  her  by  insubordination ;  and  her  former  lover, 
the  redoubted  Lance,  not  being  conscious  that  ale  had  given 
rotundity  to  his  own  figure,  which  was  formerly  so  slight  and 
active,  and  that  brandy  had  transferred  to  his  nose  the  colour 
which  had  once  occupied  his  cheeks,  was  imable  to  discover 
that  Deborah's  French  cap,  composed  of  sarsenet  and  Brussels 
lace,  shaded  the  features  which  had  so  often  procured  him  a 
rebuke  from  Dr.  Dummerar,  for  suffering  his  eyes,  during  the 
time  of  prayers,  to  wander  to  the  maid-servants'  bench. 

In  brief,  the  blushing  visitor  was  compelled  to  make  herself 
known ;  and  when  known,  was  received  by  aunt  and  nephew 
with  the  most  sincere  cordiality. 

The  home-brewed  was  produced ;  and,  in  lieu  of  more  vulgar 
food,  a  few  sUoes  of  venison  presently  hissed  in  the  fiying-pan, 
giving  strong  room  for  inference  that  Lance  Outram,  in  his 
capacity  of  keeper,  neglected  not  his  own  cottage  when  he 
supplied  the  larder  at  the  castle.  A  modest  sip  of  the  excellent 
Derbyshire  ale  and  a  taste  of  the  highly-seasoned  hash  soon 
placed  Deborah  entirely  at  home  with  her  old  acquaintance. 

Having  put  all  necessary  questions,  and  received  all  suitable 
answers,  respecting  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  such  of 
her  own  friends  as  continued  to  reside  there,  the  conversation 
began  rather  to  flag,  imtil  Deborah  found  the  art  of  again  re- 
newing its  interest  by  communicating  to  her  friends  the  dismal 
intelligence  that  'They  must  soon  look  for  deadly  bad  news  from 
the  castle;  for  that  her  present  master.  Major  Bridgenorth, 
had  been  summoned  by  some  great  people  from  London  to 
assist  in  taking  her  old  master.  Sir  Geoflrey;  and  that  all 
Master  Bridgenorth's  servants,  and  several  other  persons  whom 
she  named,  friends  and  adherents  of  the  same  interest,  had  as- 
sembled a  force  to  surprise  the  castle ;  and  that  as  Sir  Geofi&ey 
was  now  so  old,  and  gouty  withal,  it  could  not  be  expected  he 
should  make  the  defence  he  was  wont ;  and  then  he  was  known 
to  be  so  stout-hearted,  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  ho 
would  yield  up  without  stroke  of  sword ;  and  then  if  he  was 
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killed,  as  be  was  like  to  bo,  amongst  them  that  liked  never  a 
bone  of  his  body,  and  now  had  him  at  their  mercy,  why,  in  that 
case,  she.  Dame  Deborah,  would  look  upon  Lady  Peveril  as  little 
better  than  a  dead  woman ;  and  undoubtedly  there  would  be  a 
general  mourning  through  all  ih&t  country,  where  they  had 
such  great  kin ;  and  silks  were  likely  to  rise  on  it,  as  Master 
Lutestring,  the  mercer  of  Chesterfield,  was  like  to  feel  in  his 
purse  bottom.  But  for  her  part,  let  matters  wag  how  they 
would,  an  if  Master  Julian  Peveril  was  to  come  to  his  own,  she 
could  give  as  near  a  guess  as  e'er  another  who  was  likely  to  be 
lady  at  Martindale.' 

The  text  of  this  lecture,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  that 
Bridgenorth  was  gone  with  a  party  to  attack  Sir  Geoffiiey 
Peveril  in  his  own  Castle  of  Martindale,  sounded  so  stunningly 
strange  in  the  ears  of  those  old  retainers  of  his  family,  that 
they  had  no  power  either  to  attend  to  Mistress  Deborah's  in- 
ferences or  to  interrupt  the  velocity  of  speech  with  which  she 
poured  them  forth.  And  when  at  length  she  made  a  breathless 
pause,  all  that  poor  Dame  Ellesmere  could  reply  was  the 
emphatic  question,  'Bridgenorth  brave  Peveril  of  the  Peak! 
Is  the  woman  mad  9 ' 

'  Come — come,  dame,'  said  Deborah,  '  woman  me  no  more 
than  I  woman  you.  I  have  not  been  called  "  Mistress  "  at  the 
head  of  the  table  for  so  many  years,  to  be  woman'd  here  by 
you.  And  for  the  news,  it  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  sitting 
there  in  a  white  hood,  who  will  wear  a  black  one  ere  long.' 

*  Lance  Outram,'  said  the  old  woman,  'make  out,  if  thou 
be'st  a  man,  and  listen  about  if  aught  stirs  up  at  the  castle.' 

'  If  there  should,'  said  Outram,  '  I  am  even  too  long  here ' ; 
and  he  caught  up  his  cross-bow  and  one  or  two  arrows  and 
rushed  out  of  the  cottage. 

*  Well-€Hlay ! '  said  Mistress  DebonJi,  '  see  if  my  news  have 
not  frightened  away  Lance  Outram  too,  whom  they  used  to  say 
nothing  could  start.  But  do  not  take  on  so,  dame ;  for  I  dare- 
say, if  the  castle  and  the  lands  pass  to  my  new  master.  Major 
Bridgenorth,  as  it  is  like  they  will — ^for  I  have  heard  that  he 
has  powerful  debts  over  the  estate — ^you  shall  have  my  good 
word  with  him,  and  I  promise  you  he  is  no  bad  man ;  something 
precise  about  preaching  and  praying,  and  about  the  dress 
which  one  should  wear,  which,  I  must  own,  beseems  not  a 
gentleman,  as,  to  be  sure,  eveiy  woman  knows  best  what 
becomes  her.  But  for  you,  dame,  that  wear  a  Prayer  Book  at 
your  giidle  with  your  housewife-case,  and  never  change  the 
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faahion  of  your  white  hood,  I  dareeay  he  will  not  gnidge  you 
the  little  matter  you  need,  and  are  not  aUe  to  win.' 

'Out^  Boidid  jade!'  exclaimed  Dame  Ellesm^^  her  very 
flesh  quiyezing  betwixt  apprehension  and  anger, '  and  hold  your 
peace  this  instant^  or  I  will  find  those  that  shall  flay  the  veiy 
hide  from  thee  with  dog-whips.  Hast  thou  eat  thy  noble 
master's  bread,  not  only  to  betray  his  trust  and  fly  ht>m  his 
service,  but  wouldst  thou  come  here,  like  an  ill-omened  bird  as 
thou  art,  to  tviumph  over  his  downfallf 

'  Nay,  dame,'  said  Deborah,  over  whom  the  violence  of  the 
old  woman  had  obtained  a  certain  predominance ;  Mt  is  not  I 
that  say  it»  only  the  warrant  of  the  Parliament  folks.' 

'  I  tiiought  we  had  done  with  their  warrants  erer  since  the 
blessed  twenty-ninth  of  May,'  said  the  old  housekeeper  of 
Martindale  Caistle;  'but  this  I  tell  thee,  sweetheart,  that  I 
have  seen  such  warrants  crammed,  at  the  sword's  p(»nt,  down 
the  throats  of  them  that  brought  them ;  and  so  shall  this  be, 
if  there  is  one  true  man  left  to  drink  of  the  Dove.' 

As  she  spoke.  Lance  Outram  re-entered  the  cottage.  *■  Naunt,' 
he  said  in  dismay,  'I  doubt  it  is  true  what  she  says.  The 
beaoon  tower  is  as  black  as  my  belt.  No  polenstar  of  Peveril. 
What  does  that  betoken  f 

'Death,  ruin,  and  captivity,'  exclaimed  old  EUesmere. 
<  Make  for  the  castle,  thou  knave.  Thrust  in  thy  great  body. 
Strike  for  the  house  that  bred  thee  and  fed  thee ;  and  if  thou 
art  buried  under  the  ruins,  thou  diest  a  man's  death.' 

'  Nay,  naunt^  I  shall  not  be  slack,'  answered  Outram.  *  But 
here  come  folks  that  I  warrant  can  tell  us  more  on't.' 

One  or  two  of  the  female  servants,  who  had  fled  from  the 
castle  during  the  alaim,  now  rushed  in  with  various  reports 
of  the  case ;  but  all  agreeing  that  a  body  of  armed  men  were 
in  possession  of  the  (»stle,  and  that  Major  ^dgenorth  had 
taken  young  Master  Julian  prisoner,  and  couTeyed  him  down 
to  Motdtrassie  Hall,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  belly  of  the 
nag — a  shameful  sight  to  be  seen,  and  he  so  well  bom  and  so 
handsome. 

Lance  scratched  his  head;  and  though  feeling  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  him  as  a  faithful  servant,  which  was  indeed 
specially  dinned  into  him  by  the  cries  and  exclamations  of  his 
aunt,  he  seemed  not  a  little  dubious  how  to  conduct  himself. 
'I  would  to  God,  naunt,'  he  said  at  last,  'that  old  Whitaker 
were  alive  now,  with  his  long  stories  about  Marston  Moor  and 
Edge  Hill,  that  made  us  all  yawn  our  jaws  off  their  hinges,  in 
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spite  of  broiled  rashers  and  double-beer!  When  a  man  is 
missed,  he  is  moaned,  as  they  say ;  and  I  would  rather  than  a 
broad  piece  he  had  been  here  to  have  sorted  this  matter,  for  it 
is  clean  out  of  my  way  as  a  woodsman,  that  have  no  skill  of 
war.  But  dang  it,  if  old  Sir  Geoflfrey  go  to  the  wall  without  a 
knock  for  it  1  Here  you,  Nell  (speaking  to  one  of  the  fugitive 
maidens  from  the  castle)^ — but  no,  you  have  not  the  heart  of 
a  oat,  and  are  afraid  of  your  own  ^[ladow  by  moonlight.  But, 
Cis,  you  are  a  stout-hearted  wenoh,  and  know  a  buck  from  a 
bullfinch.  Hark  thee^  Cis,  as  you  would  wish  to  be  married, 
get  up  to  the  castle  again,  and  get  thee  in — ^thou  best  knowest 
where,  for  thou  hast  oft  gotten  out  of  postern  to  a  dance, 
or  junketing,  to  my  knowledge.  Qet  thee  back  to  the  castle, 
as  ye  hope  to  be  married ;  see  my  lady — ^they  cannot  hinder 
thee  of  that — ^my  lady  has  a  head  worth  twenty  of  ours ;  if  I 
am  to  gather  force,  light  up  the  beacon  for  a  signal,  and  spare 
not  a  tar  barrel  on't.  Thou  mayst  do  it  safe  enou^  I  warrant 
the  Roundheads  busy  with  drink  and  plunder.  And,  hark  thee, 
say  to  my  lady  I  am  gone  down  to  the  miners'  houses  at  Bon- 
adventure.  The  rogues  were  mutinying  for  their  wages  but 
yesterday ;  they  will  be  all  ready  for  good  or  bad.  Let  her 
send  orders  down  to  me  j  or  do  you  oome  younielf,  your  legs 
are  long  enough.' 

<  Whether  they  are  or  not,  Master  Lance — ^and  you  know 
nothing  of  the  matter — they  shall  do  your  enand  to-night,  for 
love  of  the  old  knight  and  his  lady.' 

So  Cisly  Sellok,  a  kind  of  Derbyshire  Camilla,  who  had  won 
the  smock  at  the  f oot-raoe  at  Aiiiboume,  sprung  forward  to- 
wards the  castle,  with  a  speed  which  few  could  have  equalled. 

'  There  goes  a  mettled  wendby' said  Lanoe ;  '  and  now,  naunt, 
give  me  the  old  broadsword — ^it  is  above  the  bed-head — and  my 
wood-knife ;  and  I  shall  do  well  enough.' 

'  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  f '  bleated  the  unfortunate 
Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch. 

*  You  must  remain  here  with  my  aunt,  Mistress  Deb ;  and, 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  she  will  take  care  no  harm  befalls 
you ;  but  take  heed  how  you  attempt  to  break  bounds.' 

So  saying,  and  pondering  in  his  own  mind  the  task  which 
he  had  undertaken,  the  hardy  forester  strode  down  the  moon- 
light glade,  scarcely  hearing  the  blessings  and  cautions  which 
Dame  EUesmere  kept  showering  after  him.  His  thoughts  were 
not  altogether  warl^Le.  '  What  a  tight  ankle  the  jwle  hath ! 
she  trips  it  like  a  doe  in  summer  over  the  dew.     Well,  but  here 
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are  the  huts.  Let  us  to  this  gear.  Are  ye  all  asleep,  ye  dammen, 
sinkers,  and  drift-drirers  ?  Turn  out,  ye  subtenraneaa  badgers. 
Here  is  your  master,  Sir  QeoSmy,  dead,  for  aught  you  know 
or  oare.  Do  not  you  see  the  beacon  is  unlit^  and  you  sit  there 
like  so  many  asses  f ' 

*  Why,'  answered  one  of  the  miners,  who  now  began  to  oome 
out  of  tlieir  huts, 

'  An  he  be  dead, 
He  wiU  eat  no  more  bread.' 

'  And  you  are  like  to  eat  none  neither,'  said  Lanoe ;  '  for  the 
works  will  be  i^esentty  stepped,  and  all  of  you  turned  off.' 

'Well,  and  what  of  it)  Master  Lanoef  As  good  play  for 
nought  as  work  for  nought.  Here  is  four  weeks  we  have  scarce 
seen  the  colour  of  Sir  GeoffreV s  coin ;  and  you  ask  us  to  care 
whether  he  be  dead  or  in  lifef  For  you,  that  goes  about^ 
trotting  upon  your  horse,  and  doing  for  work  what  aU  men  do 
for  pleasure,  it  may  be  weU  enough ;  but  it  is  another  matter 
to  be  leaving  God's  lights  and  burrowing  all  day  and  night  in 
darkness,  like  a  toad  in  a  hole — ^thaf  s  not  to  be  done  for  nought^ 
I  trow ;  and  if  Sir  Geoffiey  is  dead,  his  soul  will  suffer  for't ; 
and  if  he's  alive,  well  have  him  in  the  barmoot  court.' 

'  Hark  ye,  gaffer,'  said  Lance,  *  and  take  notice,  my  mates, 
all  of  you,'  for  a  considerable  nimxber  of  these  rude  and  eah- 
terranean  people  had  now  assembled  to  hear  the  discussion — 
*  Has  Sir  Geoffi:«y,  think  you,  ever  put  a  penny  in  his  pouch 
out  of  this  same  Bonadventure  mine  t ' 

'  I  cannot  say  as  I  think  he  has,'  answered  old  Ditchley,  the 
party  who  maintained  the  controversy. 

'  Answer  on  your  conscience,  though  it  be  but  a  leaden  one, 
Do  not  you  know  that  he  hath  lost  a  good  penny  T 

<  Why,  I  believe  he  may,'  said  Gafifer  Ditchley.  '  What  then  i 
Lose  to-day,  win  to-morrow ;  the  miner  must  eat  in  the  mean- 
time.' 

'  True ;  but  what  will  you  eat  when  Master  Bridgenoith 
gets  the  land,  that  will  not  hear  of  a  mine  being  wrought  on 
his  own  ground  9  Will  he  work  on  at  dead  loss,  think  ye  t ' 
demanded  trusty  Lance. 

'Bridgenorth! — he  of  Moultrassie  Hall,  that  stopped  the 
great  Felicity  work,  on  which  his  father  laid  out,  some  say, 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  never  got  in  a  penny)  Why,  what 
has  he  to  do  with  Sir  Geoffi^s  property  down  here  at  Bour 
adventure)    It  was  never  his,  I  trow.' 
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'Nay,  what  do  I  knowf  answered  Lanoe,  who  saw  the  im- 
pression he  had  made.  'Law  and  debt  will  give  him  half 
Derbyshire,  I  think,  unless  yon  stand  by  old  Sir  Qeoffi^y/ 

'But  if  Sir  Geo£&ey  be  dead/  said  Ditchley,  cautiously, 
'  what  good  will  our  standing  by  do  to  him  t ' 

'I  did  not  say  he  was  dead  but  only  as  bad  as  dead :  in  the 
hands  of  the  Roundheads — a  prisoner  up  yonder  at  his  own 
castle,'  said  Lance ;  '  and  will  have  his  head  cut  off,  like  the 
good  Earl  of  Derby's,  at  Bolton-le-Moor.' 

'  Nay,  then,  comrades,'  said  Gaffer  Ditchley,  '  an  it  be  as 
Master  Lance  says,  I  think  we  should  bear  a  haod  for  stout  old 
Sir  Geof&ey,  against  a  low-bom,  meanniipirited  fellow  like  Bridge* 
north,  who  shut  up  a  shaft  had  cost  thousands,  without  getting 
a  penny  profit  on't.  So  hurra  for  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  down  with 
the  Rump !  But  hold  ye  a  blink — ^hold  (and  the  waving  of 
his  hand  stopped  the  commencing  cheer).  Hark  ye,  Master 
Lance,  it  must  be  all  over,  for  the  beacon  is  as  black  as  night; 
and  you  know  youxself  that  marks  the  lord's  death.' 

'  It  will  kindle  again  in  an  instant,'  said  Lance ;  internally 
adding,  'I  pray  to  God  it  may  1  It  will  kindle  in  an  instant — 
lack  of  fuel,  and  the  confusion  of  the  fttmily  1 ' 

'Ay,  like  enow — like  enow,'  said  Ditchley;  'but  I  winna 
budge  tiU  I  see  it  biasing.' 

*  Why  then,  there  a  goes  1 '  said  Lance. .  '  Thank  thee,  Cis — 
thank  thee,  my  good  wench.  Believe  your  own  eyes,  my  lads, 
if  you  ^vill  not  believe  me ;  and  now  hurra  for  Peveril  of  the 
Peak — ^the  King  and  his  friends — and  down  with  Bumps  and 
Roundheads ! ' 

The  sudden  rekindling  of  the  beacon  had  all  the  effect  which 
Lanoe  could  have  desired  upon  the  minds  of  his  rude  and  ignor- 
ant hearers,  who,  in  their  superstitious  humour,  had  strongly 
associated  the  polar  star  of  Peveril  with  the  fortunes  of  die 
family.  Once  moved,  according  to  the  national  character  of 
their  countrymen,  they  soon  became  enthusiastic ;  and  Lance 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  stout  fellows  and  upwards, 
armed  with  their  pick-axes,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  task 
he  shoxdd  impose  on  them. 

Trusting  to  enter  the  castle  by  the  postern,  which  had  served 
to  accommodate  himself  and  other  domestics  upon  an  emeigenpy, 
his  only  anxiety  was  to  keep  his  march  silent ;  and  he  earnestly 
recommended  to  his  followers  to  reserve  their  shouts  for  the 
moment  of  the  attack.  They  had  not  advanced  &r  on  their  road 
to  the  castle  when  Cisly  Sellok  met  them,  so  breathless  with 
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haste  that  the  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  throw  herself  into  Master 
Lance's  arms. 

*  Stand  up,  my  mettled  wench,'  said  he,  giving  her  a  sly  kiss 
at  the  same  time,  '  and  let  us  know  what  is  going  on  up  at  the 
castle/ 

*  My  lady  bids  you,  as  you  would  serve  God  and  your  master, 
not  to  come  up  to  the  castle^  which  can  but  make  bloodshed ; 
for  she  says  Sir  Geofl&ey  is  lawfully  in  hand,  and  that  he  must 
bide  the  issue ;  and  that  he  is  innocent  of  what  he  is  charged 
with,  and  is  going  up  to  speak  for  himself  before  King  and 
OouncU,  and  she  goes  up  with  him.  And  besides,  they  have 
found  out  the  postern,  the  Roundhead  rogues  ;  for  two  of  them 
saw  me  when  I  went  out  of  door,  and  chased  me;  but  I  showed 
them  a  fair  pair  of  heels.' 

'As  ever  dashed  dew  from  the  cowslip,'  said  Lance.  'But 
what  the  foul  fiend  is  to  be  done  t  for  if  they  have  secured  the 
postern,  I  know  not  how  the  dickens  we  can  get  in.' 

'All  is  fastened  with  bolt  and  staple,  and  guarded  with  gun 
and  pistol,  at  the  castle,'  quoth  Gisly ;  'and  so  sharp  are  they, 
that  they  nigh  caught  me  coming  with  my  lady's  message,  as 
I  told  you.  But  my  lady  says,  if  you  could  deliver  her  son, 
Master  Julian,  from  Bridgenorth,  that  she  would  hold  it  good 
service.' 

'What!'  said  Lance,  'is  young  master  at  the  castle?  I 
taught  him  to  shoot  his  first  shaft.     But  how  to  get  in  I ' 

'He  was  at  the  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  ruffle,  but  old 
Bridgenorth  has  carried  him  down  prisoner  to  the  hall,' 
answered  Gisly.  'There  was  never  faith  nor  courtesy  in  an 
old  Puritan,  who  never  had  pipe  and  tabor  in  his  house  since 
it  was  built.' 

'  Or  who  stopped  a  promising  mine,'  said  Ditchley,  '  to  save 
a  few  thousand  pounds,  when  he  might  have  made  himself  as 
rich  as  the  Lord  of  Chatsworth,  and  fed  a  hundred  good  fellows 
all  the  whilst.' 

'  Why,  then,'  said  Lance,  '  since  you  are  all  of  a  mind,  we 
will  go  draw  the  cover  for  the  old  badger ;  and  I  promise  you 
that  the  hall  is  not  like  one  of  your  real  houses  of  quality, 
where  the  walls  are  as  thick  as  whiostone  dikes,  but  foolish 
brickwork,  that  your  pick-axes  will  work  through  as  if  it  were 
cheese.  Huzza  once  more  for  Peveril  of  the  Peak !  down  with 
Bridgenorth  and  all  upstart  cuckoldy  Roundheads ! ' 

Having  indulged  the  throats  of  hLs  followers  with  one  buxom 
huzza,  Lance  commanded  them  to  cease  their  clamours,  and 
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prooeeded  to  oonduct  them,  by  suoh  paths  as  seemed  the  least 
likely  to  be  watched,  to  the  oourtyard  of  Moultiassie  Hall. 
On  the  road  they  were  joined  by  several  stout  yeomen  farmers^ 
either  followers  of  the  Peveril  family  or  friends  to  the  High 
Church  and  Cayalier  party;  most  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the 
news  which  began  to  fly  fast  through  the  neighbourhood,  were 
armed  with  sword  and  pistol. 

Lance  Outram  halted  his  party,  at  the  distance,  as  he  him- 
self described  it)  of  a  flightnshot  from  the  house,  and  advanced 
alone,  and  in  silence,  to  reconnoitre;  and  having  previously 
commanded  Ditchley  and  his  subterranean  allies  to  come  to 
his  assistance  whenever  he  should  whistle,  he  crept  cautiously 
forward,  and  sobn  found  that  those  whom  he  came  to  surprise, 
true  to  the  discipline  which  had  gained  their  party  such  decided 
superiority  during  the  Civil  War,  had  posted  a  sentinel,  who 
paced  through  the  courtyard  piously  Planting  a  psalm-tune, 
while  his  arms,  crossed  on  his  bosom,  supported  a  gun  of 
formidable  length. 

'  Now,  a  true  soldier,'  said  Lance  Outram  to  himself,  '  would 
put  a  stop  to  thy  snivelling  ditty,  by  making  a  broad  arrow 
quiver  in  your  heart,  and  no  great  alarm  given.  But,  dang  it, 
I  have  not  the  right  spirit  for  a  soldier :  I  cannot  fight  a  man 
till  my  blood's  up ;  and  for  shooting  him  from  behind  a  wall, 
it  is  cruelly  like  to  stalking  a  deer.  Ill  e'en  face  him  and  try 
what  to  make  of  him.' 

With  this  doughty  resolution,  and  taking  no  farther  care  to 
conceal  himself,  he  entered  the  courtyard  boldly,  and  was 
making  forward  to  the  front  door  of  the  hall,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  the  old  Cromwellian  who  was  on  guard  had  not 
so  learned  his  duty.  *  Who  goes  there  1  Stand,  friend — stand  ; 
or,  verily,  I  will  shoot  thee  to  death ! '  were  challenges  which 
followed  each  other  quick,  the  last  being  enforced  by  the 
levelling  and  presenting  the  said  long-barrolled  gun  with  which 
he  was  armed. 

'  Why,  what  a  murrain ! '  answered  Lance.  '  Is  it  your 
fashion  to  go  a-shooting  at  this  time  o'  night  ?  Why,  this  is 
but  a  time  for  bat-fowling.' 

'  Nay,  but  hark  thee,  friend,'  said  the  experienced  sentinel, 
'  I  am  none  of  those  who  do  this  work  negligently.  Thou  canst 
not  snare  me  with  thy  crafty  speech,  though  thou  wouldst 
make  it  to  soimd  simple  in  mine  ear.  Of  a  verity  I  will  shoot, 
unless  thou  tell  thy  name  and  business.' 

'  Name  1 '  said  Lance ;  *  why,  what  a  dickens  should  it  be 
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but  Robin  Round — honest  Robin  of  Redham ;  and  for  businefls, 
an  you  must  needs  know,  I  oome  on  a  message  from  some 
Parliament  man  up  yonder  at  the  castle,  with  letters  for 
worshipful  Master  Bridgenorth  of  Moultraasie  Hall,  and  this 
be  the  place,  as  I  think ;  though  why  ye  be  marching  up  and 
down  at  his  door,  like  the  sign  of  the  Red  Man,  with  your  old 
firelock  there,  I  cannot  so  weU  guess.' 

'  Give  me  the  letters,  my  friend,'  said  the  sentinel,  to  whom 
this  explanation  seemed  very  natural  and  probable,  '  and  I  will 
cause  them  forthwith  to  be  delivered  into  his  worship's  own 
hand.' 

Rummaging  in  his  pockets,  as  if  to  pull  out  the  letters 
which  never  existed,  Master  Lance  approached  within  the 
sentinel's  piece,  and,  before  he  was  aware,  suddenly  seized  him 
by  the  collar,  whistled  sharp  and  shrill,  and  exerting  his  skill 
as  a  wrestler,  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his  youtii, 
he  stretched  his  antagonist  on  his  back — i^e  musket  for  which 
they  struggled  going  off  in  the  fall. 

The  miners  rushed  into  the  courtyard  at  Lance's  signal; 
and,  hopeless  any  longer  of  prosecuting  his  design  in  silence. 
Lance  ocHnmanded  two  of  them  to  secure  the  prisoner,  and 
the  rest  to  cheer  loudly,  and  attack  the  door  of  the  house. 
Instantly  the  courtyard  of  the  mansion  rang  with  the  cry  of 
'  Peveril  of  the  Peak  for  ever ! '  with  all  the  abuse  which  the 
Royalists  had  invented  to  cast  upon  the  Roundheads  during  so 
many  years  of  contention ;  and  at  the  same  time,  while  some 
assailed  the  door  with  their  mining  implements,  others  directed 
their  attack  against  the  angle,  where  a  kind  of  porch  joined  to 
the  main  front  of  the  bmlding;  and  there,  in  some  degree 
protected  by  the  projection  of  die  wall  and  of  a  balcony  which 
overhung  the  porch,  wrought  in  more  security,  as  well  as  with 
more  effect,  than  the  others ;  for  the  doors  being  of  oak,  thickly 
studded  with  nails,  offered  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  violence 
than  the  brickwork. 

The  noise  of  this  hubbub  on  the  outside  soon  excited  wild 
alarm  and  tumult  within.  Lights  flew  from  window  to  window, 
and  voices  were  heard  demanding  the  cause  of  the  attack ;  to 
which  the  party  cries  of  those  who  were  in  the  courtyard 
afforded  a  sufficient,  or  at  least  the  only,  answer,  which  was 
vouchsafed.  At  length  the  window  of  a  projecting  staircase 
opened,  and  the  voice  of  Bridgenorth  himself  demanded  authori- 
tatively what  the  tumult  meant,  and  commanded  the  rioters  to 
desist,  upon  their  own  proper  and  immediate  peril. 
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<  We  want  our  young  master,  you  canting  old  thief,'  was  the 
reply ;  *  and  if  we  have  him  not  instantly,  the  topmost  stone  of 
your  house  shall  lie  as  low  as  the  foundation  1 ' 

'  We  will  try  that  presently,'  said  Bridgenorth ;  '  for  if  there 
is  another  blow  struck  against  the  walls  of  my  peaceful  house, 
I  will  fire  my  carabine  among  you,  and  your  blood  be  upon 
your  own  head.  I  have  a  score  of  friends,  well  armed  with 
musket  and  pistol,  to  defend  my  house;  and  we  have  both 
the  means  and  heart,  with  Heaven's  aasiatanoe,  to  repay  any 
yiolenoe  you  can  offer.' 

'  Master  Bridgenorth,'  replied  Lance,  who,  though  no  soldier, 
was  sportsman  enough  to  comprehend  the  advantage  which 
those  under  cover,  and  using  firearms,  must  necessarily  have 
over  his  party,  exposed  to  their  aim,  in  a  great  measure,  and 
without  means  of  answering  their  fire — '  Master  Bridgenorth, 
let  us  crave  parley  with  you,  and  fair  conditions.  We  desire 
to  do  you  no  evil,  but  will  have  back  our  young  master ;  it  is 
enough  that  you  have  got  our  old  one  and  his  lady.  It  is  foul 
chasing,  to  kill  hart^  hind,  and  fawn ;  and  we  will  give  you 
some  light  on  the  subject  in  an  instant.' 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  crash  amongst  the 
lower  windows  of  the  house,  accordOng  to  a  new  species  of 
attack  which  had  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  assailants. 

*I  would  take  the  honest  fellow's  word,  and  let  young 
Peveril  go^'  said  one  of  the  garrison,  who,  carelessly  yawning, 
approached  on  the  inside  the  post  at  which  Bridgenorth  had 
stationed  himself. 

'Areyoumadf '  said  Bridgenorth;  'or  do  you  think  me  poor 
enough  in  spirit  to  give  up  the  advantages  I  now  possess  over 
the  family  of  Peveril  for  the  awe  of  a  parcel  of  boors,  whom  the 
first  discharge  will  scatter  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind  9 ' 

'  Nay,'  answered  the  speaker,  who  was  the  same  individual 
that  had  struck  Julian  by  his  resemblance  to  the  man  who 
called  himself  Ganlesse,  '  I  love  a  dire  revenge,  but  we  shall 
buy  it  somewhat  too  dear  if  these  rascals  set  the  house  on 
fire,  as  they  are  like  to  do,  while  you  are  parleying  from  the 
window.  They  have  thrown  torches  or  firebrands  into  the 
hall ;  and  it  is  all  our  friends  can  do  to  keep  the  fiame  from 
catching  the  wainscoting,  which  is  old  and  dry.' 

'  Now,  may  Heaven  judge  thee  for  thy  lightness  of  spirit,' 
answered  Bridgenorth;  'one  would  think  mischief  was  so  pro- 
perly thy  element  that  to  thee  it  was  indifferent  whedier 
friend  or  foe  was  the  sufferer.' 
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So  saying,  he  ran  hastily  downstairs  towards  the  hall,  into 
which,  through  broken  casements,  and  betwixt  the  iron  bars, 
which  prevented  human  entrance,  the  assailants  had  thrust 
lighted  straw,  sufficient  to  excite  much  smoke  and  some  fire, 
and  to  throw  the  defenders  of  the  house  into  great  confusion ; 
insomuch,  that  of  seyeral  shots  fired  hastily  from  the  windows 
little  or  no  damage  followed  to  the  besiegers,  who,  getting  warm 
in  the  onsets  answered  the  hostile  charges  with  loud  shouts  of 
'  Peveril  for  ever ! '  and  had  already  made  a  practicable  breach 
through  the  brick  wall  of  the  tenement^  through  which  Lance, 
Ditchley,  and  several  of  the  most  adventurous  among  their 
followers,  made  their  way  into  the  hall. 

The  complete  capture  of  the  house  remained,  however,  as  far 
off  as  ever.  The  defenders  mixed  with  much  coolness  and  skill 
that  solemn  and  deep  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  sets  life  at  less 
than  nothing  in  comparison  to  real  or  supposed  duty.  From 
the  half-opened  doors  which  led  into  the  hall,  they  maintained  a 
fire  which  began  to  grow  fatal.  One  miner  was  shot  dead;  three 
or  four  were  wounded;  and  Lance  scarce  knew  whether  he  should 
draw  his  forces  from  the  house  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
or,  making  a  desperate  attack  on  the  posts  occupied  by  the  de- 
fenders, try  to  obtain  unmolested  possession  of  the  place.  At 
this  moment  his  course  of  conduct  was  determined  by  an  unex- 
pected occurrence,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  cause. 

Julian  Peveril  had  been,  like  other  inhabitants  of  Moultrassie 
Hall  on  that  momentous  nighty  awakened  by  the  report  of  the 
sentiners  musket,  followed  by  the  shouts  of  his  father's  vassals 
and  followers;  of  which  he  collected  enough  to  guess  that 
Bridgenorth's  house  was  attacked  with  a  view  to  hia  liberation. 
Very  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  such  an  attempt,  dizzy  with  the 
slumber  from  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  awakened,  and 
oonfounded  with  the  rapid  succession  of  events  to  which  he  had 
been  lately  a  witness,  he  speedily  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes 
and  hastened  to  the  window  of  his  apartment.  From  this  he 
could  see  nothing  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  for  it  looked  towards  a 
quarter  different  from  that  on  which  ihB  attack  was  made.  He 
attempted  his  door;  it  was  locked  on  the  outside ;  and  his  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  became  extreme,  when  suddenly  the  lock 
was  turned,  and  in  an  imdress  hastily  assumed  in  the  moment 
of  alarm,  her  hair  streaming  on  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  gleaming 
betwixt  fear  and  resolution,  Alice  Bridgenorth  rushed  into  his 
apartment^  and  seized  hia  hand  with  the  fervent  exclamation, 
'  Julian,  save  my  father ! ' 
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The  light  which  she  bore  in  her  hand  served  to  show  those 
features  which  could  rarely  have  been  viewed  by  any  one  with- 
out emotion,  but  which  bore  an  expression  irresistible  to  a  lover. 

< Alice/  he  said,  'what  means  this?  What  is  the  danger t 
Where  is  your  father  1 ' 

*Do  not  stay  to  question,'  she  answered ;  '  but  if  you  would 
save  him,  follow  me ! ' 

At  the  same  time  she  led  the  way,  with  great  speed,  half- 
way down  the  tiuret  staircase  which  led  to  his  room,  thence 
turning  through  a  side  door,  along  a  long  gallery,  to  a  larger 
and  wider  stair,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  her  father,  sur^ 
rounded  by  four  or  &ve  of  his  friends,  scarce  diBcemible  through 
the  smoke  of  the  fire  which  began  to  take  hold  in  the  hall,  as 
well  as  that  which  arose  from  the  repeated  discharge  of  their 
own  firearms. 

Julian  saw  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost>  if  he  meant 
to  be  a  successful  mediator.  He  rushed  through  Bridgenorth's 
party  ere  they  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  throwing  himself 
amongst  the  assailants,  who  occupied  the  hall  in  considetable 
numbers,  he  assured  them  of  his  personal  safety,  and  conjured 
them  to  depart. 

'Not  without  a  few  more  slices  at  the  Rump,  master,' 
answered  Lance.  '  I  am  principally  glad  to  see  you  safe  and 
well ;  but  here  is  Joe  Rimegap  shot  as  dead  as  a  buck  in  season, 
and  more  of  us  are  hurt;  luid  well  have  revenge,  and  roast  the 
Puritans  like  apples  for  lambswool  1 ' 

'Then  you  shall  roast  me  alcmg  with  them,'  said  Julian; 
'for  I  vow  to  God,  I  will  not  leave  the  hall,  being  bound  by 
parole  of  honour  to  abide  with  Major  Bridgenorth  till  lawfully 
dismissed.' 

'  Now  out  on  you,  an  you  were  ten  times  a  Peveril ! '  said 
Ditchley ;  'to  give  so  many  honest  fellows  loss  and  labour  on 
your  behalf,  and  to  show  them  no  kinder  countenance.  I  say, 
beat  up  the  fire  and  bum  all  together ! ' 

'  Nay — ^nay ;  but  peace,  my  masters,  and  hearken  to  reason,' 
said  Julian ;  '  we  are  all  here  in  evil  condition,  and  you  will 
only  make  it  worse  by  contention.  Do  you  help  to  put  out 
this  same  fire,  which  will  else  cost  us  all  dear.  Keep  yourselves 
under  arms.  Let  Master  Bridgenorth  and  me  settle  some 
grounds  of  accommodation,  and  I  trust  all  will  be  favourably 
made  up  on  both  sides ;  and  if  not^  you  shall  have  my  consent 
and  countenance  to  fight  it  out ;  and  come  on  it  what  will,  I 
will  never  forget  this  night's  good  service.' 
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He  then  drew  Ditchley  and  Lance  Outram  aside,  while  the 
rest  stood  suspended  at  his  appearance  and  words,  and  express- 
ing the  utmost  thanks  and  gratitude  for  what  they  had  already 
done,  urged  them,  as  the  greatest  favour  which  they  could  do 
towards  him  and  his  father's  house,  to  permit  him  to  negotiate 
the  terms  of  his  emancipation  from  thraldom ;  at  the  same  time 
forcing  on  Ditchley  five  or  six  gold  pieces,  that  the  brave  lads 
of  Bonadventure  might  drink  his  health ;  whilst  to  Lance  he 
expressed  the  warmest  sense  of  his  active  kindness,  but  pro- 
tested he  could  only  consider  it  as  good  service  to  his  house  if 
he  was  allowed  to  manage  the  matter  after  his  own  fashion. 

'  Why,'  answered  Lance, '  I  am  well  out  on  it,  Master  Julian; 
for  it  is  matter  beyond  my  mastery.  All  that  I  stand  to  is,  that 
I  will  see  you  safe  out  of  this  same  Moultrassie  Hall ;  for  our 
old  naimt  Ellesmere  will  else  give  me  but  cold  comfort  when  I 
come  home.  Truth  is,  I  began  unwillingly ;  but  when  I  saw 
the  poor  fellow  Joe  shot  beside  me,  why,  I  thought  we  should 
have  some  amends.     But  I  put  it  all  in  your  honour's  hands.' 

During  this  colloquy  both  parties  had  been  amicably  em- 
ployed in  extinguishing  the  fire,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  fatal  to  aU.  It  required  a  general  effort  to  get  it  under ; 
and  both  parties  agreed  on  the  necessary  labour  with  as  much 
unanimity  as  if  the  water  they  brought  in  leathern  buckets 
from  the  well  to  throw  upon  the  fire  had  had  some  efiect  in 
slaking  their  mutual  hostility^ 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Keoessity,  thou  best  of  peMemakers, 
As  well  as  sorest  prompter  of  mTention, 
Help  us  to  compositioii  1 

Whilb  the  fire  continued,  the  two  parties  laboured  in  active 
union,  like  the  jairing  factions  of  the  Jews  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  when  compelled  to  unite  in  resisting  an  assault  of 
the  besiegers.  But  when  the  last  bucket  of  water  had  hissed 
on  the  few  embers  that  continued  to  glimmer ;  when  the  sense 
of  mutual  hostility,  hitherto  suspended  by  a  feeling  of  common 
danger,  was  in  its  turn  rekindled,  the  parties,  mingled  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  in  one  common  exertion,  drew  off  from  each 
other,  and  began  to  arrange  themselves  at  opposite  sides  of  the 
hall,  and  handle  their  weapons,  as  if  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 

Bridgenorth  interrupted  any  further  progress  of  this  menaced 
hostility.  'Julian  Peveril,'  he  said,  Hhou  art  free  to  walk 
thine  own  path,  since  thou  wilt  not  walk  with  me  that  road 
which  is  more  safe,  as  well  as  more  honourable.  But  if  you  do 
by  my  counsel,  you  will  get  soon  beyond  the  British  seas.' 

'Ralph  Bridgenorth,'  said  one  of  his  friends,  'this  is  but 
evil  and  feeble  conduct  on  thine  own  part.  Wilt  thou  withhold 
thy  hand  from  the  battle,  to  defend,  hoax  these  sons  of  Belial, 
the  captive  of  thy  bow  and  of  thy  spear  9  Surely  we  are  enow 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  security  of  our  good  old  cause ;  nor 
should  we  part  with  this  spawn  of  the  old  serpent  until  we 
essay  whether  the  Lord  will  not  give  us  victory  therein.' 

A  hum  of  stem  assent  followed ;  and  had  not  Ganlesse  now 
interfered,  the  combat  would  probably  have  been  renewed.  He 
took  the  advocate  for  war  apart  into  one  of  the  window  recesses, 
and  apparently  satisfied  his  objections ;  for  as  he  returned  to 
his  companions,  he  said  to  them,  'Our  friend  hath  so  well 
argued  this  matter  that^  verily,  since  he  is  of  the  same  mind 
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with  the  worthy  Major  Bridgenorth,  I  think  the  youth  may  be 
set  at  liberty.' 

As  no  further  objection  was  offered,  it  only  remained  with 
Julian  to  thank  and  reward  those  who  had  been  active  in  his 
assistance.  Having  first  obtained  from  Bridgenorth  a  promise 
of  indemnify  to  them  for  the  riot  they  had  committed,  a  few 
kind  words  conveyed  his  sense  of  their  services;  and  some 
broad  pieces,  thrust  into  the  hand  of  Lance  Outram,  furnished 
the  means  for  afibrding  them  a  holyday.  They  would  have 
remained  to  protect  him ;  but,  fearful  of  farther  disorder,  and 
relying  entirely  on  the  good  faith  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  he 
dismissed  them  all  excepting  Lance,  whom  he  detained  to  attend 
upon  him  for  a  few  minutes,  till  he  should  depart  from  Moul- 
trassie.  But,  ere  leaving  the  hall,  he  could  not  repress  his 
desire  to  speak  with  Bridgenorth  in  secret;  and  advancing 
towards  him,  he  expressed  such  a  desire. 

Tacitly  granting  what  was  asked  of  him,  Bridgenorth  led 
the  way  to  a  small  summer  saloon  adjoining  to  the  hall,  where, 
with  his  usual  gravity  and  indifference  of  manner,  he  seemed 
to  await  in  silence  what  Peveril  had  to  communicate. 

Julian  found  it  difficulty  where  so  little  opening  was  afforded 
him,  to  find  a  tone  in  which  to  open  the  subjects  he  had  at 
heart)  that  should  be  at  once  dignified  and  conciliating.  '  Major 
Bridgenorth,'  he  said  at  length,  '  you  have  been  a  son,  and  an 
affectionate  one.  You  may  conceive  my  present  anxiety.  My 
father !     What  has  been  designed  for  him  t ' 

'  What  the  law  will,'  answered  Bridgenorth.  '  Had  he  walked 
by  the  coimsels  which  I  procured  to  be  given  to  him,  he  might 
have  dwelt  safely  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  His  fate  is 
now  beyond  my  control — ^far  beyond  yours.  It  must  be  with 
him  as  his  countiy  shall  decide.' 

'And  my  mother)'  said  Peveril. 

'Will  consult)  as  she  has  ever  done,  her  own  duty;  and 
create  her  own  happiness  by  doing  so,'  replied  Bridgenorth. 
'  Believe,  my  dengns  towards  your  family  are  better  than  they 
may  seem  through  the  mist  which  adversity  has  spread  around 
your  house.  I  may  triumph  as  a  man ;  but  as  a  man  I  must 
also  remember,  in  my  hour,  that  mine  enemies  have  had  theirs. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  say9'  he  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause.  'You  have  rejected  cmce,  yea  and  again,  the  hand 
I  stretched  out  to  you.  Methinks  little  more  remains  be- 
tween us.' 

These  words,  which  seemed  to  out  short  farther  discussion, 
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were  calmly  spoken;  so  that,  though  they  appeal^  to  dis- 
courage farther  question,  they  could  not  interrupt  that  which 
still  trembled  on  Julian's  tongue.  He  made  a  step  or  two 
towards  the  door ;  then  suddenly  returned.  '  Tour  daughter ! ' 
he  said — '  Major  Bridgenorth — I  should  ask — I  do  ask  forgive- 
ness for  mentioning  her  name — ^but  may  I  not  inquire  after 
her  %    May  I  not  express  my  wishes  for  her  future  hfl^piness  ? ' 

*  Your  interest  in  her  is  but  too  flattering,'  said  Bridgenorth ; 
'  but  you  haye  already  chosen  yoxur  part ;  and  you  must  be, 
in  future,  strangers  to  each  other.  I  may  have  wished  it 
otherwise,  but  the  hour  of  grace  is  passed,  during  which  your 
compliance  with  my  advice  might — I  will  speak  it  plainly — have 
led  to  your  union.  For  her  happiness — ^if  such  a  word  belongs 
to  a  mortal  pilgrimage — I  shall  care  for  it  sufficiently.  She 
leaves  this  place  to^y,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  sure 
friend.' 

'  Not  of '  exclaimed  Peveril,  and  stopped  short ;  for  he 

felt  he  had  no  right  to  pronounce  the  name  which  came  to  his 
lips. 

'  Why  do  you  pause  ? '  said  Bridgenorth ;  '  a  sudden  thought 
is  often  a  wise,  almost  always  an  honesty  one.  With  whom  did 
you  suppose  I  meant  to  entrust  my  child,  that  the  idea  called 
forth  so  anxious  an  expression  ? ' 

'Again  I  should  ask  your  foigiveness,'  said  Julian,  'for 
meddling  where  I  have  little  right  to  interfere.  But  I  saw  a 
face  here  that  is  known  to  me ;  the  person  calls  himself  Gan- 
lesse.    Is  it  with  him  that  you  mean  to  entrust  your  daughter  f ' 

'Even  to  the  person  who  calls  himself  Ganlesse,'  said 
Bridgenorth,  without  expressing  either  anger  or  surprise. 

'And  do  you  know  to  whom  you  commit  a  charge  so 
precious  to  aU  who  know  her  and  so  dear  to  yourself  ? '  said 
Julian. 

'Do  you  know,  who  ask  me  the  question?'  answered 
Bridgenorth. 

'  I  own  I  do  not»'  answered  Julian ;  '  but  I  have  seen  him 
in  a  character  so  different  from  what  he  now  wears,  that  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  warn  you  how  you  entrust  the  charge  of  your 
child  to  one  who  can  alternately  play  the  profligate  or  the 
hypocrite,  as  it  suits  his  own  interest  or  humour.' 

Bridgenorth  smiled  contemptuously.  'I  might  be  angry,' 
he  said,  'with  the  officious  zeal  which  supposes  that  its  green 
conceptions  can  instruct-  my  grey  hairs ;  but,  good  Julian,  I  do 
but  only  ask  from  you  the  liberal  construction  that  I,  who 
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have  had  mtieh  converse  with  mankind,  know  with  whom  I 
trust  what  is  dearest  to  me.  He  of  whom  thou  speakest 
hath  one  visage  to  his  friends,  though  he  may  have  others 
to  the  world,  living  amongst  those  before  whom  honest  features 
should  be  oonoealed  imder  a  grotesque  visaid ;  even  as  in  the 
sinful  sports  of  the  day,  called  markings  and  mummeries, 
where  the  wise,  if  he  show  himself  at  aU,  must  be  contented 
to  play  the  apish  and  fantastic  fool/ 

*I  would  only  pray  your  wisdom  to  beware,'  said  Julian, 
*of  one  who,  as  he  has  a  vizaid  for  others,  may  also  have  one 
which  can  disguise  his  real  features  from  yon  yourself/ 

*  This  is  being  over  careful,  young  man,'  replied  Bridgenorth, 
more  shortly  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken ;  *  if  you  would  walk 
by  my  counsel,  you  will  attend  to  your  own  afiairs,  which,  credit 
me,  deserve  all  your  care,  and  leave  others  to  the  management 
of  theirs.' 

This  was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood ;  and  Peveril  was 
compelled  to  take  his  leave  of  Bridgenorth  and  of  Moultrassie 
Hall  without  farther  parley  or  explanation.  The  reader  may 
imagine  how  oft  he  looked  back,  and  tried  to  guess,  amongst 
the  lights  which  continued  to  twinkle  in  various  parts  of  the 
buildmg,  which  sparkle  it  was  that  gleamed  from  the  bower  of 
Alice.  When  the  road  turned  into  another  direction,  he  sunk 
into  a  deep  reverie,  from  which  he  was  at  length  roused  by  the 
voice  of  Lance,  who  demanded  where  he  intended  to  quarter  for 
the  night.  He  was  unprepared  to  answer  the  question ;  but  the 
honest  keeper  himself  prompted  a  solution  of  the  problem,  by 
requesting  that  he  would  occupy  a  spare  bed  in  the  lodge,  to 
which  Julian  willingly  agreed.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  had 
retired  to  rest  when  they  entered ;  but  Dame  Ellesmere,  apprised 
by  a  messenger  of  her  nephew's  hospitable  intent,  had  every- 
thing in  the  best  readiness  she  could  for  the  son  of  her  ancient 
patron.  Peveril  betook  himself  to  rest ;  and,  notwithstanding 
so  many  subjects  of  anxiety,  slept  soundly  till  the  morning  was 
far  advanced. 

His  slumbers  were  first  broken  by  Lance,  who  had  been  long 
up,  and  already  active  in  his  service.  He  informed  him  that 
his  horse,  arms,  and  small  cloak-bag  had  been  sent  from  the 
castle  by  one  of  Major  Bridgenorth's  servants,  who  brought  a 
letter,  discharging  from  the  major's  service  the  unfortunate 
Deborah  Debbitch,  and  prohibiting  her  return  to  the  hall.  The 
officer  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmons,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard, 
had  left  Martindale  Castle  that  morning  early,  travelling  in  Sir 
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Geoffiwy's  carriage — his  lady  being  also  permitted  to  attend 
on  him.  To  this  he  had  to  add,  that  the  property  at  the 
castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  Master  Win-the-Fight,  the 
attorney,  from  Chesterfield,  with  other  officers  of  law,  in  name 
of  Major  Bridgenorth,  a  large  creditor  of  the  unfortunate 
knight. 

Having  told  these  Job's  tidings,  Lance  paused ;  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  declared  he  was  resolved  to  quit  the 
country  and  go  up  to  London  along  with  his  young  master. 
Julian  argued  the  point  with  him;  and  insbted  he  had  better 
stay  to  take  charge  of  his  aunt>  in  case  she  should  be  disturbed 
by  these  strangers.  Lance  replied,  '  She  would  have  one  with 
her  who  would  protect  her  well  enough ;  for  there  was  where- 
withal to  buy  protection  amongst  theio.  But  for  himself,  he 
was  resolved  to  follow  Master  Julian  to  the  death.' 

Julian  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  love. 

'  Nay,  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  love  neither,'  said  Lance, 
'though  I  am  as  loving  as  another;  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  partly 
out  of  fear,  lest  I  be  called  over  the  coals  for  last  night's  matter ; 
for  as  for  the  miners,  they  will  never  trouble  them,  as  the 
creatures  only  act  after  their  kind.' 

'  I  will  write  in  your  behalf  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  is 
bound  to  afford  you  protection,  if  you  have  such  fear,'  said 
Julian. 

'  Nay,  for  that  nuitter,  it  is  not  altogether  fear,  more  than 
altogether  love,'  answered  the  enigmatical  keeper;  'although 
it  hath  a  tasting  of  both  in  it.  And,  to  speak  plain  truth,  thus 
it  is — ^Dame  Debbitch  and  Naunt  Ellesmere  have  resolved  to  set 
up  their  houses  together,  and  have  made  up  all  their  quarrels. 
And  of  all  ghosts  in  the  world,  the  worst  is,  when  an  old  true- 
love  comes  back  to  haunt  a  poor  feUow  like  me^  Mistress 
Deborah,  though  distressed  enow  for  the  loss  of  her  place, 
has  been  already  speaking  of  a  broken  sixpence,  or  some  such 
token,  as  if  a  man  could  remember  such  things  for  so  many 
years,  even  if  she  had  not  gone  over  seas,  like  a  woodcock,  in 
the  meanwhile.' 

Julian  could  scarce  forbear  laughing.  '  I  thought  you  too 
much  of  a  man,  Lance,  to  fear  a  woman  marrying  you  whether 
you  would  or  no.' 

'  It  has  been  many  an  honest  man's  luck,  for  all  that,'  said 
Lance ;  '  and  a  woman  in  the  very  house  has  so  many  deuced 
opportunities.  And  then  there  would  be  two  upon  one;  for 
naunt,  though  high  enough  when  any  of  your  folks  are  con- 
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oemed,  hath  some  look  to  the  maiii  ohanoe ;  and  it  seems  Mis- 
tress Deb  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew.' 

'And  you,  Lanoe/  said  Jiilian,  'have  no  mind  to  marry  for 
cake  and  pudding  f  * 

'  No^  truly,  master/  answered  Lance, '  unless  I  knew  of  what 
dough  they  were  baked.  How  the  devil  do  I  know  how  the 
jade  came  by  so  much  9  And  then  if  she  speaks  of  tokens  and 
love-passages,  let  her  be  the  same  tight  lass  I  broke  the  siapence 
with,  and  I  will  be  the  same  true  lad  to  her.  But  I  never  heard 
of  true  love  lasting  ten  years ;  and  hers,  if  it  lives  at  all,  must 
be  nearer  twenty.' 

'  Well,  Uen,  Lance,'  said  Julian,  *  since  you  are  resolved  on 
the  thing,  we  will  go  to  London  together ;  where,  if  I  cannot 
retain  you  in  my  service,  and  if  my  father  recovers  not  these 
misfortunes,  I  will  endeavour  to  promote  you  elsewhere.' 

'  Nay — ^nay,'  said  Lance, '  I  trust  to  be  back  to  bonny  Martin- 
dale  before  it  is  long,  and  to  keep  the  greenwood,  as  I  have 
been  wont  to  do ;  for,  as  to  Dame  Debbitch,  when  they  have 
not  me  for  their  common  butt^  naunt  and  she  will  soon  bend 
bows  on  each  other.  So  here  comes  old  Dame  EUesmere  with 
your  breakfast.  I  will  but  give  some  diiBotioos  about  the  deer 
to  Bough  Balph,  my  helper,  and  saddle  my  forest  pony,  and 
your  honour's  horse,  which  is  no  prime  one,  and  we  will  be 
ready  to  trott' 

Julian  was  not  sony  for  this  addition  to  his  establishment; 
for  Lance  had  shown  himself,  on  the  preceding  evening,  a 
shrewd  and  bold  fellow,  and  attached  to  his  master.  He  there- 
fore set  himself  to  reconcile  his  aimt  to  parting  with  her 
nephew  for  some  time.  Her  onlinuted  devotion  for  'the 
family '  readily  induced  the  old  lady  to  acquiesce  in  his  pro- 
posal, though  not  without  a  gentle  sigh  over  the  niins  of  a 
castle  in  the  air,  which  was  founded  on  the  wellnutved  purse  of 
Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch.  '  At  any  rate,'  she  thought,  '  it 
was  as  well  that  Lance  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  that  bold, 
long-legged,  beggarly  trollop,  Cis  Sellok.'  But  to  poor  Deb 
herself,  the  expatriation  of  Lance,  whom  she  had  kx^ed  to  as 
a  sailor  to  a  port  under  his  lee,  for  which  he  can  run  if  weather 
becomes  foul,  was  a  second  severe  blow,  foUowing  close  on  her 
dismisHftl  from  the  profitable  service  of  Major  Bridgenorth. 

Julian  visited  the  disconsolate  damsel,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
some  light  upon  Bridgenorth's  projects  regarding  his  daughter, 
the  character  of  this  Ganlesse,  and  other  matters,  with  which 
her  residence  in  the  family  might  have  made  her  acquainted ; 
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but  he  found  her  by  far  too  much  troubled  in  mind  to  afford 
him  the  least  information.  The  name  of  Qanlesae  she  did  not 
seem  to  recollect^  that  of  Alioe  rendered  her  hysterioal,  that 
of  Bridgenorth  furious.  She  numbered  up  the  various  serrices 
she  had  rendered  in  the  family ;  and  denounoed  the  plague  of 
swartness  ta  the  linen,  of  leanness  to  the  poultry,  of  dearth 
and  dishonour  to  the  housekeeping,  and  of  lingering  sickness 
and  early  death  to  Alice— all  which  evils,  she  averred,  had  only 
keen  kept  off  by  her  continued,  watchful,  and  incessant  cares. 
Then  again  turning  to  the  subject  of  the  fugitive  Lance,  she 
expressed  such  a  total  contempt  of  that  mean-spirited  fellow,  in 
a  tone  between  laughing  and  crying,  as  satisfied  Julian  it  was 
not  a  topic  likely  to  act  as  a  sedative ;  and  that,  therefore^  un- 
less he  made  a  longer  stay  than  the  urgent  state  of  his  affiiirs 
permitted,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  Mistress  Deborah  in  sudi 
a  state  of  composure  as  might  enable  him  to  obtain  from  her 
any  rati<xial  or  useful  information. 

Lance,  who  good-naturedly  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
burden  o^  Dame  Debbitch's  mental  alienation,  or  *  taking  on,' 
as  such  fits  of  posno  hytUrica  are  usually  termed  in  the  country, 
had  too  much  feeUfig  to  present  himself  before  the  victim  of 
her  own  sensibility  and  of  his  obduracy.  He  therefore  in- 
timated to  Julian,  by  his  assistant  Ralph,  that  the  horses  stood 
saddled  behind  the  lodge,  and  that  all  was  ready  for  their 
departure. 

Julian  took  the  hint»  and  they  were  soon  mounted,  and 
clearing  the  road  at  a  rapid  trot  in  the  direction  of  London ; 
but  not  by  the  most  usual  route.  Julian  calculated  that  the 
carriage  in  which  his  father  was  transported  would  travel  slowly; 
and  it  was  his  purpose,  if  possible,  to  get  to  London  before  it 
should  arrive  there,  in  order  to  have  time  to  consult  with  the 
friends  of  his  family  what  measures  should  be  taken  in  his 
father^s  behalf. 

In  this  manner,  they  advanced  a  day's  journey  towards 
London ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Julian  found  his  resting- 
place  in  a  small  inn  upon  the  road.  No  one  came^  at  the  first 
call,  to  attend  upon  tibe  guests  and  their  horses,  although  the 
house  was  well  lighted  up ;  and  there  was  a  prodigious  dbatter- 
ing  in  the  kitchen,  such  as  can  only  be  produced  by  a  French 
cook,  when  his  mystery  is  in  the  very  moment  of  projection. 
It  instantly  occurred  to  Julian — so  rare  was  the  ministry  of 
these  Qallic  artists  at  that  time — ^that  the  clamour  he  heard 
must  necessarily  be  produced   by  the  Sieur  Chaubert,  on 
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whose  plots  he  had  lately  feasted,  along  -with  Smith  and  Qan- 
lesse. 

One  or  both  ci  these  were  therefore  probably  in''the  little 
inn ;  and  if  so,  he  might  have  some  opportunity  to  diacover 
their  real  purpose  and  character.  How  to  avail  himself  of  such 
a  meeting  he  knew  not ;  but  chance  favoured  him  more  than 
he  could  have  expected. 

'  I  can  scarce  receive  vou,  gentlefolks,'  said  the  landlord,  who 
at  length  appeared  at  the  door ;  '  here  be  a  sort  of  quality  in 
my  house  to-night  whom  less  than  all  will  not  satisfy ;  nor  all 
neither,  for  that  matter.' 

^  We  are  but  plain  fellowB,  landlord,'  said  Julian ;  *  we  -are 
bound  for  Moseley  market,  and  can  get  no  farther  to-night. 
Any  hole  will  serve  us,  no  matter  what' 

*  Why,'  said  the  honest  host,  'if  that  be  the  case,  I  must 
e'en  put  one  of  you  behind  the  bar,  though  the  gentlemen 
have  desired  to  be  private ;  the  other  must  take  heart  of  gmce, 
and  help  me  at  the  tap.' 

*  The  tap  for  me,'  said  Lance,  without  waiting  his  master's 
decision.     '  It  is  an  element  which  I  could  live  and  die  in.' 

'The  bar,  then,  for  me,'  said  Peveril;  and  stepping  back, 
whispered  to  Lance  to  exchange  cloaks  with  him,  da^us,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  being  recognised. 

The  exchange  was  made  in  an  instant ;  and  presently  after- 
wards the  landlord  brought  a  light ;  and  as  he  guided  Julian 
into  his  hostelry,  cautioned  him  to  sit  quiet  in  the  place  where 
he  should  stow  him ;  and  if  he  was  discovered,  to  say  that  he 
was  one  of  the  house,  and  leave  him  to  make  it  good.  '  Tou 
will  hear  what  the  gaUants  say,'  he  added;  'but  I  think  thou 
wilt  carry  away  but  little  on  it ;  for  when  it  is  not  French  it 
is  court  gibbensh,  and  that  is  as  hard  to  construe.' 

The  bar,  into  which  our  hero  was  inducted  on  these  con- 
ditions, seemed  formed,  with  respect  to  the  public  room,  upon 
the  principle  of  a  citadel,  intended  to  observe  and  bridle  a 
rebellious  capital.  Here  sat  the  host  on  the  Saturday  evenings, 
screened  from  the  observation  of  his  guests,  yet  with  the  power 
of  observing  both  their  wants  and  their  behaviour,  ana  also 
that  of  overhearing  their  conversation — a  practice  which  he 
was  much  addicted  to,  being  one  of  that  numerous  class  of 
philanthropists  to  whom  their  neighbours'  business  is  of  as 
much  consequence,  or  rather  more,  than  their  own. 

Here  he  planted  his  new  guest,  with  a  repeated  caution  not 
to  disturb  the  gentlemen  by  speech  or  motion ;  and  a  promise 
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that  he  should  he  speedily  supplied  with  a  oold  buttodc  of 
beef  and  a  tankard  of  home-brewed.  And  here  he  left  hun, 
with  no  other  light  than  that  which  glimmered  from  the  well- 
illuminated  apartment  within,  through  a  sort  of  shuttle  which 
accommodated  the  landlord  with  a  view  into  it. 

This  situation,  inoonvenient  enough  in  itself,  was,  on  the 
present  occasion,  precisely  what  Julian  would  have  selected. 
He  wrapped  himself  in  the  weather-beaten  doak  of  Lance 
Outram,  which  had  been  stained,  by  age  and  dimate,  into  a 
thousand  variationB  of  its  original  Lincoln  green ;  and,  with  as 
little  noise  as  he  could,  set  himself  to  obseire  the  two  inmates, 
who  had  engrossed  to  th«mselyes  the  whole  of  the  apartment^ 
whioh  was  usually  open  to  the  public.  They  sat  by  a  table, 
well  covered  with  such  costly  rarities  as  could  only  have  been 
procured  by  much  forecast^  and  prepared  by  the  exquisite  Mons. 
Chaubert ;  to  which  both  seemed  to  do  much  justice. 

Julian  had  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  one  of  the 
travellers  was,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  master  of  the  said 
Chaubert,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  Gaiilesse,  Smith ;  the  other, 
who  &ced  him,  he  had  never  seen  before.  This  last  was 
dressed  like  a  gallant  of  the  first  order.  His  periwig,  indeed, 
as  he  travelled  on  horsebeick,  did  not  much  exceed  in  size 
the  bar-wig  of  a  modem  lawyer ;  but  then  the  essence  which 
he  shook  from  it  with  every  motion  impregnated  a  whole 
apartment  which  was  usually  only  perfumed  by  that  vulgar 
herb,  tobacco.  His  riding-coat  wsa  laced  in  the  newest  and 
most  courtly  style ;  and  Grammont  himself  might  have  envied 
the  embroidery  of  his  waistcoat^  and  the  peculiar  cut  of  his 
breeches,  which  buttoned  above  the  knee,  permitting  the  shape 
of  a  veiy  handsome  leg  to  be  completely  seen.  This,  by  the 
proprietor  thereof,  had  been  stretched  out  upon  a  stool,  and  he 
contemplated  its  proportions,  from  time  to  time,  with  infinite 
satisfaction. 

The  conversation  between  these  wcnrthies  was  so  interesting, 
that  we  propose  to  assign  to  it  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVn 

Tbia  is  some  orefttnie  of  the  elements, 
Mofit  like  your  sea-golL    He  oan  wheel  and  whistle 
His  soreuning  song  e'en  when  the  storm  is  loudest, 
Take  for  his  sheeted  oonoh  the  restless  foam 
Of  the  wild  wareHvest,  slumber  in  the  calm, 
And  dally  with  the  storm.    Yet  'tis  a  gall. 
An  arrant  gall,  with  all  this. 

The  Chieftain. 

*  Am)  here  is  to  thee,'  aaid  the  fashionable  gallant  whom  we 
haTe  described,  'honest  Tom;  and  a  cup  of  welcome  to  thee 
out  of  Looby-land.  Why,  thon  hast  been  so  long  in  the 
conntry,  that  thou  hast  got  a  bumpkinly  dod-compelling  sort 
of  look  thyself.  That  greasy  doablet  fits  thee  as  if  it  were 
thine  reserved  Sunday's  apparel;  and  the  points  seem  as  if 
they  were  stay-laces  bought  iot  thy  tnie-love  Marjory.  I 
marvel  thou  canst  still  relish  a  ragout.  Methinks  now,  to  a 
stomach  bound  in  such  a  jacket,  eggs  and  bacon  were  a  diet 
more  conforming.' 

'  Rally  away,  my  good  lord,  while  wit  lasts,'  answered  his 
companion;  'yours  is  not  the  sort  of  ammunition  which  will 
bear  much  expenditure.  Or  rather,  tell  me  news  from  courts 
since  we  have  met  so  opportunely.' 

'Tou  would  have  adced  me  these  an  hour  ago,'  said  the 
lord,  '  had  not  your  veiy  soul  been  under  Chaubert's  covered 
dishes.  Tou  remembezed  king's  afi&in  will  keep  cool,  and 
mtremeU  must  be  eaten  hot.' 

'Not  so^  my  lord;  I  only  kept  common  talk  whilst  that 
eavesdropping  rascal  of  a  huidlord  was  in  the  room ;  so  that, 
now  the  coast  is  dear  once  more,  I  pray  you  for  news  from 
court.' 

'The  Plot  is  nonsuited,'  answered  the  courtier,  ' Sir  Oeoi^ 
Wakeman  acquitted,*  the  witnesses  discredited  by  the  jury; 
Scroggs,  who  ranted  on  one  side,  is  now  ranting  on  t'other.' 

*  Bee  Pint  Check  to  the  FloL    Note  24. 
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'Bat  the  Plot^  Wakeman,  witnesses,  Papists,  and  Protest- 
ants all  together !  Do  you  think  I  care  for  such  trash  as  that  ? 
Till  the  Plot  oomes  up  ike  palace  back-stair  and  gets  possession 
of  Old  Rowley's  own  imagination,  I  care  not  a  farthing  who 
believes  or  disbelieves.     I  hang  by  him  will  bear  me  out.' 

'Well,  then,'  said  my  lord,  'tiie  next  news  is  Bochester's 
disgrace.' 

'  Disgraced !  How,  and  for  what  t  The  morning  I  came  off 
he  stood  as  fair  as  any  one.' 

'  That's  over — ^the  epitaph*  has  broken  his  neck ;  and  now 
he  may  write  one  for  his  own  court  favour,  for  it  is  dead  and 
buried.' 

'  The  epitaph ! '  exclaimed  Tom.  'Why,  I  was  by  when  it  was 
made ;  and  it  passed  for  an  excellent  good  jest  with  him  whom 
it  was  made  upon.' 

'  Ay,  so  it  did  among  ourselves,'  answered  his  companion ; 
'  but  it  got  abroad,  and  had  a  run  like  a  mill-race.  It  was  in 
every  coffee-house  and  in  half  the  diumals.  Grammont  trans- 
lated it  into  French  too ;  and  there  is  no  laughing  at  so  sharp 
a  jest^  when  it  is  dinned  into  your  ears  on  idl  sides.  So^  dis- 
graced is  the  author ;  and  but  for  his  Grace  of  Buckingham, 
the  court  would  be  as  dull  aa  my  Lord  Chancellor's  wig.' 

'Or  as  the  head  it  covers.  Well,  my  lord,  the  fewer  at 
court,  there  is  the  more  room  for  those  that  can  bustle  there. 
But  ikere  are  two  main-strings  of  Shaftesbury's  fiddle  broken — 
the  Popish  Plot  fallen  into  discredit^  and  Boohester  disgraced. 
ViChangeful  times ;  but  here  is  to  the  little  man  who  shall  mend 
tkein/        ■* 

'I  apprehend  you,'  replied  his  lordship;  'and  meet  your 
health  with  my  love.  Trust  me,  my  lord  loves  you  and  longs 
for  you.  Nay,  I  have  done  you  reason.  By  your  leave,  the  cup 
is  with  me.     Here  is  to  his  buxom  Grace  of  Bucks.' 

'As  blythe  a  peer,'  said  Smith,  'as  ever  turned  night  to 
day.  Nay,  it  shall  be  an  overflowing  bumper,  an  you  will ;  and 
I  will  drink  it  super  naculum.  And  how  stands  the  great 
Madam!' t 

'Stoutly  against  aU  change,'  answered  my  lord.  'Little 
Anthony  |  can  make  nought  of  her.' 

'  Then  he  shall  bring  her  influence  to  nought.    Hark  in  thine 

ear.    Thou  knowest '  here  he  whispered  so  low  that  Julian 

could  not  catch  the  sound. 

*8«0Booliflstar'aBpitaphoiiOharlQBlI.    Notoi&  t  See  Note  90. 

X  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Burl  of  Shaftesbnry,  the  poUticlAn  and  intriguer  of  the 
period. 
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*  Know  nimf  answered  theoUier — ^knowNedof  thelslandf 
To  be  Bore  I  do.' 

*  He  is  the  man  that  shall  knot  the  great  fiddlenitrings  that 
have  snapped.  Say  I  told  you  so;  and  thereupon  I  give  thee 
his  healtji.' 

*  And  thereupon  I  pledge  thee,'  said  the  young  nobleman, 
*  which  on  any  other  .argument  I  were  loth  to  do,  thinking  of 
Ned  as  somewhat  the  eut  of  a  villain.' 

'  Granted,  man — granted,'  said  the  other,  '  a  very  thorough- 
paoed  rascal,  but  able,  my  l(»d — able  and  necessary,  and  in  ^s 
plan  indispensable.  Pshaw  1  This  champagne  turns  stronger 
as  it  gets  older,  I  think.' 

*'&akj  mine  honest  fellow,'  said  the  courtier;  *  I  would  thou 
wouldst  give  me  some  item  of  all  this  mystery.  Thou  hast  it, 
I  know ;  for  whom  do  men  entrust  but  trusty  Chifi&nch  f ' 

'It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  so^  my  lord,'  answered  Smith 
(whom  we  shall  hereafter  call  by  his  real  name  of  Chiffinoh), 
with  much  drunken  gravity,  for  his  speech  had  become  a  little 
altered  by  his  copious  libations  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; 
'fewmenknowmore,orsayless,  than  Ido;  and  it  well  beo(Hnes 
my  station.  Caniieuere  amnes^  as  the  grammar  hath  it :  all  men 
should  learn  to  hold  their  toi^e.' 

*  Except  with  a  friend,  Tom — except  with  a  friend.  Thou 
wilt  never  be  such  a  dog-bolt  as  to  refuse  a  hint  to  a  friend  t 
Come,  you  get  too  wise  and  statesmanlike  for  your  office.  The 
ligatures  of  thy  most  peasantly  jacket  there  are  like  to  burst 
with  thy  secret.  Come,  undo  a  button,  man;  it  is  for  the 
health  of  thy  constitution.  Let  out  a  reef ;  and  let  thy  chosen 
friend  know  what  is  meditating.  Thou  knowest  I  am  as  true 
as  thyself  to  little  Anthony,  if  he  can  but  get  uppermost.' 

'//;  thou  lordly  infidel  i '  saidChiffinch;  <  talk'st  thou  to  me 
of  t/«  t  There  is  neither  if  nor  and  in  the  matter.  The  great 
Madam  shall  be  pulled  a  peg  down — ^the  great  Plot  screwed 
a  peg  or  two  up.  Thou  knowest  Ned  f  Honest  Ned  had  a 
brother's  death  to  revenga'  » 

*  I  have  heard  so,'  said  the  nobleman ;  '  and  that  his  persever- 
ing resentment  of  that  injury  was  one  of  the  few  points  which 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  heathenish  virtue  in  him.' 

'Well,'  continued  Chiffinch,  'in  manoeuvring  to  bring  about 
this  revenge,  which  he  hath  laboured  at  many  a  day,  he  hath 
discovered  a  treasure.' 

'  What !    In  the  Isle  of  Man  f '  said  his  companion. 

'  Assure  yourself  of  it.    She  is  a  creature  so  lovely,  that  she 
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needs  but  be  seen  to  put  down  every  one  of  the  favouritee,  ftom 
Portsmouth  and  Cleyeland  down  to  that  three-penny  baggage, 
Mistress  Nelly.' 

'  By  my  word,  Chiffinch,'  said  my  lord,  '  that  is  a  reinforoe- 
ment  after  the  fashion  of  thine  own  best  tactics.  But  bethink 
thee,  man !  To  make  such  a  conquest^  there  wants  more  than 
a  cheny  cheek  and  a  bright  eye :  there  must  be  wit — ^wit^  man, 
and  manners,  and  a  little  sense  besides,  to  keep  influence  when 
it  is  gotten.' 

'Pshaw  I  will  you  tell  me  what  goes  to  this  yooationf  said 
Ghiffinch.  '  Here,  pledge  me  her  health  in  a  brimmer.  Nay, 
you  shall  do  it  on  Imees,  too.  Never  such  a  triumphant  beauty 
was  seen.  I  went  to  church  on  purpose,  for  the  firat  time  these 
ten  years.  Tet  I  lie,  it  was  not  to  church  neither — ^it  was  to 
chapel.' 

' To  chapel  1  What  the  devil,  is  she  a  PuritanT  exclaimed 
the  other  courtier. 

'To  be  sure  she  is.  Do  you  think  I  would  be  aooessaiy  to 
bringing  a  Papist  into  favour  in  these  times,  when,  as  my  good 
lord  said  in  the  House,  there  should  not  be  a  Popish  man- 
servant^  nor  a  Popish  maid-servant^  not  so  much  as  dog  or  cat» 
left  to  bark  or  mew  about  the  King !  '* 

'  But  consider,  Chiffie,  the  dishkelihood  of  her  pleasing,'  said 
the  noble  courtier.  'Whatl  Old  Rowley,  with  his  wit  and 
love  of  wit^  his  wildness  and  love  of  wUdness — he  fonn  a 
league  with  a  silly,  scrupulous,  unidea'd  Puritan  1  Not  if  she 
were  Venus.' 

'  Thou  knowest  nought  of  the  matter,'  answered  ChifQnch. 
'  I  tdl  thee,  the  fine  contrast  between  the  seeming  saint  and 
falling  sinner  will  give  zest  to  the  old  gentleman's  indina' 
tions.  If  I  do  not  know  him,  who  doest  Her  health,  my 
lord,  on  your  bare  knee,  as  you  would  live  to  be  of  the  bed- 
chamber!' 

'  I  pledge  you  most  devoutly,'  answered  his  friend.  '  But  you 
have  not  told  me  how  the  acquaintance  is  to  be  made ;  for  you 
cannot^  I  think,  carry  her  to  Whitehall.' 

'Aha,  my  dear  lord,  you  would  have  the  whole  secret !  but 
that  I  cannot  afiford.  I  can  spare  a  friend  a  peep  at  my  ends, 
but  no  one  must  look  on  the  means  by  which  they  are  achieved.' 
So  saying,  he  shook  his  drunken  head  most  wisely. 

The  villainous  design  which  this  discourse  implied,  and  which 
his  heart  told  him  was  designed  against  Alice  Bridgenorth, 

*  Sndli  mm  VbB  eztxtva^uoe  of  ShaftMbiuy's  oloqiMnoe. 
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rtirred  Julian  so  extnemelj  that  he  inyoluntarily  ehifted  his 
poBture  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  hilt. 

Chiffinch  heud  a  rustling,  and  broke  oS,  exclaixning,  '  Hark  I 
Zounds,  something  moved.  I  trust  I  have  told  the  tale  to  no 
ears  but  thine.' 

'I  will  cut  off  any  which  have  drunk  in  but  a  syllable  of 
thy  words,'  said  the  nobleman ;  and  raising  a  candle^  he  took 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  apartment.  Seeing  nothing  that  could 
incur  his  menaced  resentment,  he  replaced  the  light  and  con- 
tinued: 'Well,  suppose  the  Belle  Louise  de  Querouaille* 
shoots  from  her  high  station  in  the  firmament^  how  will  you 
rear  up  the  down-fallen  Plot  again;  for  without  that  same 
Plot,  think  of  it  as  thou  wilt^  we  have  no  change  of  hands, 
and  matters  remain  as  they  were,  with  a  Protestant  courtesan 
instead  of  a  Papist.  Little  Anthony  can  but  little  speed  with- 
out that  Plot  of  his.  I  believe,  In  my  ccmscience,  he  begot  it 
himself. 't 

'  Whoever  begot  it,'  said  Chiffinch,  '  he  hath  adopted  it ;  and 
a  thriviog  babe  it  has  been  to  him.  Well,  then,  though  it  lies 
out  of  my  way,  I  will  play  St.  Peter  again — ^up  with  t'other 
key  and  imlock  t'other  mystery.' 

'Now  thou  speakest  like  a  good  fellow ;  and  I  will,  with  my 
own  hands,  unwire  this  fresh  flask,  to  begin  a  brimmer  to  the 
success  of  thy  achievement.' 

'Well,  then,'  continued  the  communicative  Chiffinch,  'thou 
knowest  that  tiiey  have  long  had  a  nibbling  at  the  old  Coimtess 
of  Derby.  So  Ned  was  sent  down — ^he  owes  her  an  old  accompt, 
thou  knowest — ^with  private  instructions  to  possess  himself  of 
the  island,  if  he  coul^  by  help  of  some  of  his  old  friends.  He 
hath  ever  kept  up  spies  upon  her ;  and  happy  man  was  he  to 
think  his  hour  of  vengeance  was  come  so  nigb.  But  he  missed 
his  blow ;  and  the  old  girl,  being  placed  on  her  guard,  was  soon 
in  a  condition  to  make  Ned  smoke  for  it.  Out  of  the  island 
he  came  with  little  advantage  for  having  entered  it ;  when,  by 
some  means — ^for  the  devil,  I  think,  stands  ever  his  friend — ^he 
obtained  information  concerning  a  messenger,  whom  her  old 
Majesty  of  Man  had  sent  to  London  to  make  party  in  her 
behalf.  Ned  stuck  himself  to  this  fellow — a  raw,  half-bred 
lad,  son  of  an  old  blundering  Cavalier  of  the  old  stamp,  down 
in  Derbyshire^  and  so  managed  the  swain,  that  he  brought  him 

*  duurlei'i  prinoipal  miitnn  en  tUm,  She  mm  ereated  DnQbeM  of  Fortnnoiith. 
ISMNoteS0.] 

t  BhaftesboiT  himaelf  is  lappoaed  to  baTe  nid  that  lie  knew  not  who  wu  the  in- 
Tentor  ot  Hit  Ploti  Imt  tlut  he  ninuaelf  had  all  the  adTastsge  of  the  diaoovery. 
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to  the  plaoe  where  I  waa  waiting,  in  ansdons  expectation  of  the 
pretty  one  I  told  you  of.  By  St.  Anthony,  for  I  will  swear  by 
no  meaner  oath,  I  stared  when  I  saw  this  great  lout — ^not  that 
the  fellow  is  so  ill-looked  neither — ^I  staied  like — ^like — good 
now,  help  me  to  a  simile.' 

'  Like  St.  Anthony's  pig,  an  it  were  sleek,'  said  the  young 
lord;  'your  eyes,  Ghiffie,  have  the  very  blink  of  one.  But 
what  hath  aU  this  to  do  with  the  Plott  Hold;  I  have  had 
wine  enough.' 

*Tou  shall  not  baulk  me,'  said  Ghiffinoh;  and  a  jingling 
was  heard,  as  if  he  were  filling  his  comrade's  glass  with  a  rery 
unsteady  hand.  'Hey!  What  the  deyil  is  the  matter!  I 
used  to  carry  my  glass  steady — ^rery  steady.' 

'  Well,  but  this  stranger  t ' 

'  Why,  he  swept  at  game  and  ragout  as  he  would  at  spring 
beef  or  summer  mutton.  Never  saw  so  unnurtured  a  cub. 
Knew  no  more  what  he  eat  than  an  infidel.  I  cursed  him  by 
my  gods  when  I  saw  Ghaubert's  ehef-<JPcewvre9  glutted  down  so 
indifferent  a  throat.  We  took  the  freedom  to  spice  his  goblet  a 
little,  and  ease  him  of  his  packet  of  letters;  and  the  fool  went 
on  his  way  the  next  morning  with  a  budget  artificially  filled 
with  grey  paper.  Ned  would  have  kept  him,  in  hopes  to  have 
made  a  witness  of  him,  but  the  boy  was  not  of  that  mettle.' 

'  How  will  you  prove  your  letters  t '  said  the  courtier. 

'La  you  there^  my  lord,'  said  Chiflfinch;  'one  may  see  with 
half  an  eye,  for  all  your  laced  doublet^  that  you  have  been  o^ 
the  family  of  Fumival's,  before  your  brother's  death  sent  you 
to  court  How  prove  the  letters  1  Why,  we  have  but  let  the 
sparrow  fly  with  a  string  round  his  foot  We  have  him  again 
BO  soon  as  we  list' 

'Why,  thou  art  turned  a  very  Machiavel,  Chiffinch,'  said 
his  friend.  'But  how  if  the  youth  proved  restifft  I  have 
heaxd  these  Peak  men  have  hot  heads  and  hard  hands.' 

'Trouble  not  yourself,  that  was  cared  for,  my  lord,'  said 
Chiffinch :  '  his  pistols  might  bark,  but  they  could  not  bite.' 

'Most  exquisite  Chiffinch,  thou  art  turned  micher  as  well 
as  padder.     Canst  both  rob  a  man  and  kidnap  him ! ' 

'Micher  and  padder — ^what  terms  be  these f  said  Chiffinch. 
'  Methinks  these  are  sounds  to  lug  out  upon.  Tou  will  have 
me  angry  to  the  degree  of  ftdling  foul — ^robber  and  kidnapper !' 

'Tou  mistake  verb  for  nounnmbstantive,'  replied  his  lord- 
ship; 'I  said  rob  and  kidnap — a  man  may  do  either  once  and 
away  without  being  professional.' 
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'But  not  without  spilling  a  little  foolish  noble  blood,  or 
some  suoh  red-coloured  gear/  said  Chiffinch,  starting  up. 

'  Oh  yes/  said  his  lordship ;  '  all  this  may  be  without  these 
direful  oonsequenoes,  and  so  you  will  find  to-morrow,  when  you 
return  to  England;  for  at  present  you  are  in  the  land  of 
champagne,  Chiffie;  and  that  you  may  continue  so^  I  drink 
thee  this  parting  cup  to  line  thy  nightcap.' 

'  I  do  not  refuse  your  pledge,'  said  Chiffinch ;  '  but  I  drink 
to  thee  in  dudgeon  and  in  hostility.  It  is  a  cup  of  wrath  and 
a  gage  of  battle.  To-morrow,  by  dawn,  I  will  have  thee  at 
point  of  fox,  wert  thou  the  last  of  the  Savilles.  What  the 
devil  I  think  you  I  fear  you  because  you  are  a  lord  ? ' 

'Not  so,  Chifi&nch,'  answered  his  companion.  'I  know 
thou  f  earest  nothing  but  beans  and  bacon,  washed  down  with 
bumpkin-like  beer.  Adieu,  sweet  Chiffinch — to  bed,  Chiffinch 
—to  bed.' 

So  saying,  he  lifted  a  candle  and  left  the  apartment.  And 
Chiffinch,  whom  the  last  draught  had  nearly  overpowered,  had 
just  strength  enough  left  to  do  the  same,  muttering,  as  he 
staggered  out,  '  Yes,  he  shall  answer  it.  Dawn  of  day !  D — ^n 
me^  it  is  come  alr^y.  Yonder's  the  dawn.  No,  d — n  me, 
'tis  the  fire  glancing  on  the  cursed  red  lattice.  I  am  whistle- 
drunk,  I  think.  This  comes  of  a  country  inn.  It  is  the  smell 
of  the  brandy  in  this  cursed  room.  It  could  not  be  the  wine. 
Well,  Old  Bowley  shall  send  me  no  more  errands  to  the 
country  again.     Steady — steady.' 

So  saying,  he  reeled  out  of  the  apartment^  leaving  Pevenl 
to  think  over  the  extraordinary  conversation  he  had  just 
heard. 

The  name  of  Chiffinch,  the  well-known  minister  of  Charles's 
pleasures,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  part  which  he  seemed  about 
to  play  in  the  present  intrigue ;  but  that  Christian,  whom  he 
had  always  supposed  a  Puritan  as  strict  as  his  brother-in-law 
Bridgenorth,  should  be  associated  with  him  in  a  plot  so  in* 
famous,  seemed  alike  unnatural  and  monstrous.  The  near 
relationship  might  blind  Bridgenorth,  and  warrant  him  in  con- 
fiding his  daughter  to  such  a  man's  charge ;  but  what  a  wretch 
he  must  be  that  could  coolly  meditate  such  an  ignominious 
abuse  of  his  trust !  In  doubt  whether  he  could  credit  for  a 
moment  the  tale  which  Chiffinch  had  revealed,  he  hastily 
examined  his  packet,  and  found  that  the  sealskin  case  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapt  up  now  only  contained  an  equal  quantity  of 
waste-paper.     If  he  had  wanted  further  confirmation,  the  failure 
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of  the  shot  which  he  had  fired  at  Bridgenorth^  and  of  which 
the  wadding  only  stmck  him,  showed  that  his  arms  had  heen 
tampered  with.  He  examined  the  pistol  which  still  remained 
chained,  and  found  that  the  ball  had  been  drawn.  'May  I 
perish,'  said  he  to  himself,  'amid  these  villainous  intrigues, 
but  thou  shalt  be  more  surely  loaded,  and  to  better  purpose ! 
The  contents  of  these  papers  may  undo  my  benefactress ;  their 
having  been  found  on  me  may  ruin  my  father;  that  I  have 
been  the  bearer  of  them  may  cost,  in  these  fieiy  times,  my  own 
life — ^that  I  caie  least  for ;  they  form  a  branch  of  the  scheme 
laid  against  the  honour  and  happiness  of  a  creature  so  innocent, 
that  it  is  almoBt  sin  to  think  of  h^  within  the  neighbourhood 
of  such  infamous  knaves.  I  wiU  recover  the  letters  at  all  risks. 
But  how  1  that  is  to  be  thoi^ht  on.  Lance  is  stout  and  trusty ; 
and  when  a  bold  deed  is  once  resolved  upon,  there  never  yet 
lacked  the  means  of  executing  it.' 

His  host  now  entered  with  an  apology  for  his  long  absence ; 
and  after  providing  Peveril  with  some  refreshments,  invited 
him  to  accept,  for  his  night-quarters,  the  accommodation  of  a 
remote  hay -loft,  which  he  was  to  share  with  his  comrade; 
professing,  at  the  mtme  time,  he  could  hardly  have  afforded 
them  this  courtesy,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  exquisite  talents 
of  Lance  Outram,  as  assistant  at  the  tap;  where,  indeed,  it 
seems  probable  that  he,  as  well  as  the  admiring  Icuadlord,  did 
that  evening  contrive  to  drink  nearly  as  much  liquor  as  they 
drew. 

But  Lance  was  a  seasoned  vessel,  on  whom  liquor  made  no 
lasting  impression ;  so  that^  when  Peveril  awaked  that  trusty 
follower  at  dawn,  he  found  him  cool  enough  to  comprehend 
and  enter  into  the  design  which  he  expressed  of  recovering  the 
letters  which  had  been  abstracted  from  his  person. 

Having  considered  the  whole  matter  with  much  attention, 
Lance  shrugged,  grinned,  and  scratched  his  head ;  and  at  length 
manfully  expressed  his  resolution.  'Well,  my  naunt  speaks 
truth  in  her  old  saw — 

He  that  series  Peyeril  maunxia  be  slack, 
Keither  for  weather  nor  yet  for  wrack. 

And  then,  again,  my  good  dame  was  wont  to  say,  that  whenever 
Peveril  was  in  a  broil,  Outram  was  in  a  stew ;  so  I  will  never 
bear  a  base  mind,  but  even  hold  a  part  with  you,  as  my  fathers 
have  done  with  yours,  for  four  generations,  whatever  more.' 
'Spoken  like  a  most  gallant  Outram,'  said  Julian;  'and 
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were  we  bat  rid  of  that  puppy  lord  and  his  retinue,  we  two 
could  easily  deal  with  the  other  three.' 

'Two  Londoners  and  a  Frenchman ! '  said  Lance.  *I  would 
take  them  in  mine  own  hand.  And  as  for  my  Lord  Saville,  as 
they  call  him,  I  heard  word  last  night  that  he  and  all  his  men 
of  gilded  gingerbread — ^that  looked  at  an  honest  fellow  like  me 
as  if  they  were  the  ore  and  I  the  dross — are  all  to  be  off  this 
morning  to  some  races,  or  such-like  junketings,  about  Tutbury. 
It  was  that  brought  him  down  here,  where  he  met  this  other 
dvet^sat  by  accident.' 

In  trutib,  even  as  Lance  spoke,  a  trampling  was  heard  of 
horses  in  the  yard ;  and  from  the  hatch  of  their  hay-loft  they 
beheld  Lord  Saville's  attendants  mustered,  and  ready  to  set 
out  as  soon  as  he  should  make  his  appearance. 

'  So  ho,  Master  Jeremy,'  said  one  of  the  fellows  to  a  sort  of 
principal  attendant^  who  just  came  out  of  the  house,  'methinks 
the  wine  has  proved  a  sleeping-cup  to  my  lord  this  morning.' 

'No^'  answered  Jeremy,  'he  hath  been  up  before  lights 
writing  letters  for  London;  and  to  punish  ittj  irrererence, 
thou,  Jonathan,  shalt  be  the  man  to  ride  back  with  them.' 

'  And  so  to  miss  the  race  1 '  said  Jonathan,  sulkily.  '  I  thank 
you  for  this  good  turn,  good  Master  Jeremy ;  and  hang  me  if 
I  forget  it.' 

Further  discussion  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  the 
young  nobleman,  who,  as  he  came  out  of  tibe  inn,  said  to 
Jeremy,  '  These  be  the  letters.  Let  one  of  the  knaves  ride  to 
London  for  life  and  death,  and  deliver  them  as  directed ;  and 
the  rest  of  them  get  to  horse  and  follow  me.' 

Jeremy  gave  Jonathanr  the.  packet  with  a  malicious  smile ; 
and  the  disappointed  groom  turned  his  horse's  head  sullenly 
towards  London,  while  Lord  Saville  and  the  rest  of  his  retinue 
rode  briskly  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  pursued  by  the  bene- 
dictions of  the  host  and  his  family,  who  stood  bowing  and 
courtseying  at  the  door,  in  gratitude,  doubtless,  for  the  receipt 
of  an  imconscionable  reckoning. 

It  was  full  three  hours  after  their  departure  that  Chiffinch 
lounged  into  the  room  in  which  they  had  supped,  in  a  brocade 
nightgown,  and  green  velvet  cap^  turned  up  with  the  most 
costly  Brussels  lace.  He  seemed  but  half  awake ;  and  it  was 
with  drowsy  voice  that  he  called  for  a  cup  of  cold  small  beer. 
His  manner  and  appearance  were  those  of  a  man  who  had 
wrestled  hard  with  Bacchus  on  the  preceding  evenings  and  had 
scarce  recovered  the  effects  of  his  contest  with  the  jolly  god. 
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Lanoe,  infitnioted  by  his  master  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
courtier,  officiously  attended  with  the  cooling  beverage  he 
called  for,  pleading,  as  an  excuse  to  the  landlord,  his  wish  to 
see  a  Londoner  in  his  morning  gown  and  cap. 

No  sooner  had  Chiffinch  ti^en  his  morning  draught  than  he 
inquired  after  Lord  Saville. 

'  His  lordship  was  mounted  and  away  by  peep  of  dawn,'  was 
Lance's  reply. 

*  What  the  devil  I '  exclaimed  Chiffinch ;  'why,  this  is  scarce 
oiyU.     What  1  off  for  the  races  with  his  whcde  retinue  7 ' 

'  All  but  one^'  replied  Lance,  '  whom  his  lordship  sent  back 
to  London  with  letters.' 

'  To  London  with  letters  1 '  said  Chiffinch.  <  Why,  I  am  for 
London,  and  could  have  saved  his  express  a  Ubour.    But  stop 

— ^hold — I  begin  to  recollect;  d ^n,  can  I  have  blabbed t 

I  have — ^I  have — I  remember  it  all  now — ^I  have  blabbed,  and 
to  the  very  weasel  of  the  courts  who  sucks  the  yolk  out  of 
every  man's  secret.  Furies  and  fire — that  my  afternoons 
shoidd  ruin  my  mornings  thus  1  I  must  turn  boon  companion 
and  good  fellow  in  my  cups ;  and  have  my  confidoices  and  my 
quaxtdB,  my  friends  and  my  enemies,  >nth  a  plague  to  me,  as 
if  any  one  could  do  a  man  much  good  or  harm  but  his  own 
self !  His  messenger  must  be  stopped,  though ;  I  will  put  a 
spoke  in  his  wheeL  Hark  ye,  dntwep-f ellow,  call  my  groom 
hither — call  Tom  Beacon.' 

Lance  obeyed ;  but  failed  not,  when  he  had  introduced  the 
domestic,  to  remain  in  the  apartment^  in  order  to  hear  what 
should  pass  betwixt  him  and  his  master. 

'Hark  ye,  Tom,'  said  Chiffinch,  'here  are  five  pieces  for 
you.' 

'What's  to  be  done  now,  I  trow9'  said  Tom,  without  even 
the  ceremony  of  returning  thanks,  which  he  was  probably 
well  aware  would  not  be  reoeived  even  in  part  payment  of  the 
debt  he  was  incurring. 

'  Mount  your  fleet  nag,  Tom — ^ride  like  the  devil— overtake 
the  groom  whom  Lord  Saville  despatched  to  London  this  morn- 
ing— ^lame  his  horse — ^break  his  bones — ^fiU  him  as  drunk  as  the 
Bfidtic  Sea — or  do  whatever  may  best  and  most  e£fectually  stop 
his  journey.  Why  does  the  lout  stand  there  without  answer- 
ing me  ?    Dost  understand  me  t ' 

'Why,  ay.  Master  Chiffinch,'  said  Tom;  'and  so  I  am  think- 
ing doth  this  honest  man  here,  who  need  not  have  heard  quite 
so  much  of  your  counsel,  an  it  had  been  your  will.' 
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*I  am  bewitched  this  morning,'  said  Ghiffinch  to  himself, 
*or  else  the  champagne  rans  in  my  head  still.  My  biain  has 
become  the  very  lowlands  of  Holland :  a  gill  cup  would  inmi- 
date  it.  Hark  thee,  fellow,'  he  added,  addressing  Lance,  *keep 
my  counsel ;  there  is  a  wager  betwixt  Lord  Saville  and  me^ 
which  of  us  shall  first  have  a  letter  in  London.  Here  is  to 
drink  my  health  and  bring  luck  on  my  side.  Say  nothing  of 
it;  but  help  Tom  to  his  nag.  Tom,  ere  thou  startest,  come 
for  thy  credentials.  I  will  give  thee  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Bucks,  that  may  be  evidence  thou  wert  first  in  town.' 

T<Nn  Beacon  ducked  and  exit;  and  Lance,  after  having 
made  some  show  of  helping  him  to  horse,  ran  Imck  to  tell  his 
master  the  joyful  intell^ence  that  a  lucky  accident  had  abated 
Ghiffinch's  party  to  their  own  number. 

Peveril  immediately  ordered  his  horses  to  be  got  ready; 
and,  so  soon  as  Tom  Beacon  was  despatched  towards  London  on 
a  rapid  trot,  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  Ghiffinch,  with  his 
favourite  Chaubert^  mount  to  pursue  the  same  journey,  though^ 
at  a  more  moderate  rate.  He  permitted  them  to  attain 
a  distance  that  they  might  be  dogged  without  suspidon^then 
paid  his  reckoning,  mounted  his  horse,  and  followed,  keeping 
his  men  carefully  in  view,  until  he  should  come  to  a  place 
proper  for  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated.  "^ 

It  had  been  Peveril's  intention  that^  when  they  came  to 
some  solitary  part  of  the  road,  they  should  gradually  mend 
their  pace,  imtil  they  overtook  Chaubert ;  that  Lance  Outram 
should  then  drop  behind,  in  order  to  assail  the  man  of  spits 
and  stoves,  while  he  himself,  spurring  onward,  should  grapple 
with  Ghiffinch.  But  this  scheme  presupposed  that  the  master 
and  servant  should  travel  in  the  usual  manner — the  latter 
riding  a  few  yards  behind  the  former.  Whereas,  such  and  so 
interesting  were  the  subjects  of  discussion  betwixt  Ghiffinch  and 
the  Frendb  cook,  that,  without  heeding  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
they  rode  on  together,  amicably  abreast,  carrying  on  a  con- 
versation on  the  mysteries  of  the  table,  which  the  ancient 
Gomus,  or  a  modem  gastronome,  might  have  listened  to  with 
pleasure.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  venture  on  them 
both  at  once. 

For  this  purpose,  when  they  saw  a  long  tract  of  road  before 
them,  unvaried  by  the  least  appearance  of  man,  beast,  or 
human  habitation,  they  began  to  mend  their  pace,  that  they 
might  come  up  to  Ghiffinch,  without  giving  him  any  alarm  by 
a  sudden  and  suspicious  increase  of  haste.     In  tins  manner, 
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the  J  lessened  the  distanoe  which  separated  them  till  thej  Mrere 
within  about  twenty  yards,  when  Peveril,  afraid  that  Ohiffinch 
might  recognise  him  at  a  nearer  approach,  and  so  trost  to  his 
horse's  heels,  made  Lance  the  signal  to  charge. 

At  the  sudden  increase  of  their  speed,  and  the  noise  with 
which  it  was  necessarily  attended,  Chiffinch  looked  around, 
but  had  time  to  do  no  more,  for  Lance,  who  bad  pricked  his 
pony,  which  was  much  more  speedy  than  Julian's  horse,  into 
full  gallop,  pushed,  without  ceremony,  betwixt  the  courtier  and 
his  attendant ;  and  ere  Ohaubert  had  time  for  more  than  one 
exclamation,  he  upset  both  horse  and  Frenchman;  *fnoribleuI* 
thrilling  from  his  tongue  as  he  rolled  on  the  ground  amongst 
tlie  vwious  artidee  of  his  occupation,  which,  eacapmg  fnMn 
the  budget  in  which  he  bore  them,  lay  tumbled  upon  the 
highway  in  strange  disorder ;  while  Lance,  springing  from  his 
palfrey,  commanded  his  foeman  to  be  stiU,  under  no  less  a 
penalty  than  that  of  death,  if  he  attempted  to  rise. 

Before  Chiffinch  could  avenge  his  trusty  follower's  downfall, 
his  own  bridle  was  seized  by  Julian,  who  presented  a  pistol 
with  the  other  hand,  and  commanded  him  to  stand  or  die. 

Chiffinch,  though  effeminatci  was  no  coward.  He  stood 
still  as  commanded,  and  said,  with  firmness,  'Bogue,  you 
have  taken  me  at  surprise.  If  you  are  a  highwayman,  there 
is  my  purse.  Do  us  no  bodily  harm,  and  spare  the  budget 
of  spices  and  sauces.' 

'  Look  you,  Master  Chiffinch,'  said  Pevml,  '  this  is  no  time 
for  dallying.  I  am  no  highwa3rman,  but  a  man  of  honour. 
Give  me  back  that  packet  which  you  stole  from  me  the  other 
night;  or,  by  all  that  is  good,  I  will  send  a  brace  of  balls 
through  you,  and  search  for  it  at  leisure.' 

'What  night)  What  packet)'  answered  Ohiffinch,  con- 
fused; yet  willing  to  protract  the  time  for  the  chance  of 
assistance,  or  to  put  Pevenl  off  his  guard.  '  I  know  nothing 
of  what  you  mean.  If  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  let  me  draw 
my  sword,  and  I  will  do  you  right,  as  a  gentleman  should  do  to 
another.' 

'Dishonourable  rascal!'  said  Peveril,  'you  escape  not  in 
this  manner.  Ton  plundered  me  when  you  had  me  at  odds ; 
and  I  am  not  the  fool  to  let  my  advantage  escape,  now  that 
my  turn  is  come.  Yield  up  the  packet;  and  then,  if  you  will, 
I  will  fight  you  oa  equal  terms.  But  first,'  he  reiterated, 
'  yield  up  the  packet,  or  I  will  instantly  send  you  where  the 
tenor  of  your  life  will  be  hard  to  answer  for.' 
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The  tone  of  Peveril's  voice,  l^o  fierceness  of  his  eye,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  held  the  loaded  weapon,  within  a  hand'»- 
breadth  of  Chiiffinch's  head,  convinoed  the  last  there  was 
neither  room  for  compromise  nor  time  for  trifling.  He  thrust 
his  hand  into  a  side -pocket  of  his  cloak,  and  with  visible 
reluctance  produced  those  papers  and  despatches  with  which 
Julian  had  been  entrusted  bj  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

'They  are  five  in  number,'  said  Julian;  'and  you  have 
given  me  only  four.     Your  life  depends  on  full  restitution.' 

'  It  escaped  from  my  hand,'  said  Chifi&nch,  producing  the 
missing  document.  'There  it  is.  Now,  sir,  your  pleasure 
is  fulfilled,  unless,'  he  added,  sulkily, '  you  design  either  murder 
or  farther  robbery.' 

'Base  wretch  r  said  Peveril,  withdrawing  his  pstol,  yet 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  Chiffinch's  motions,  'thou  art 
unworthy  any  honest  man's  sword ;  and  yet,  if  you  dare  draw 
your  own,  as  you  proposed  but  now,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a 
chance  upon  fair  equality  of  terms.' 

'Equality!'  said  Chiffinch,  sneeringly;  'yes,  a  proper 
equality — sword  and  pistol  against  single  rapier,  and  two 
men  upon  one,  for  Chaubert  is  no  fighter.  No,  sir;  I  shall 
seek  amends  upon  some  more  fitting  occasion,  and  with  more 
equal  weapons.' 

'By  backbiting  or  by  poison,  base  pander!'  said  Julian; 
'these  are  thy  means  of  vengeance.  But  mark  me — I  know 
your  vile  purpose  respecting  a  lady  who  is  too  worthy  that 
her  name  should  be  uttered  in  such  a  worthless  ear.  Thou 
hast  done  me  one  injury,  and  thou  see'st  I  have  repaid  it. 
But  prosecute  this  farther  villainy,  and  be  assured  I  will  put 
thee  to  death  like  a  foul  reptile,  whose  very  slaver  is  fatal  to 
hiunanity.  Rely  upon  this,  as  if  Machiavel  had  sworn  it ;  for 
so  surely  as  you  keep  your  purpose,  so  surely  will  I  prosecute 
my  revenge.  Follow  me.  Lance,  and  leave  him  to  think  on 
what  I  have  told  him.' 

Lance  had,  after  the  first  shock,  sustained  a  veiy  easy  part 
in  this  rencontre ;  for  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  point  the  butt  of 
his  whip,  in  the  manner  of  a  gun,  at  the  intimidated  French- 
man, who,  lying  on  his  back  and  gazing  at  random  on  the 
skies,  had  as  little  the  power  or  purpose  of  resistance  as  any 
pig  which  had  ever  come  under  his  own  slaughter-knife. 

Summoned  by  his  master  from  the  easy  duty  of  guarding 
such  an  unresisting  prisoner,  Lance  remounted  his  horse,  and 
they  both  rode  off,  leaving  their  discomfited   antagonists  to 
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oonsole  themselyes  for  their  misadyenture  aa  tihey  best  oould. 
But  oonBolation  was  hard  to  oome  by  in  the  droumatanoea. 
The  French  artist  had  to  lament  the  dispersion  of  his  i^Hoes 
and  the  destruction  of  his  magasine  of  sauoes — an  enchanter 
despoiled  of  his  magic  wand  and  talisman  could  scarce  have 
been  in  more  desperate  extremity.  Chiffinch  had  to  mourn 
the  downfall  of  his  intrigue  and  its  premature  diaooTery.  <To 
this  fellow,  at  least,'  he  thought^  '  I  can  have  bragged  none ; 
here  my  eWl  genius  alone  has  betrayed  ine.  With  £is  infernal 
discovery,  which  may  cost  me  so  dear  on  all  hands,  champagne 
had  nought  to  da  If  there  be  a  flask  left  unbroken,  I  will 
drink  it  after  dinner,  and  try  if  it  may  not  eyen  yet  suggest 
some  scheme  of  redemption  and  of  reyenge.' 

With  this  manly  resolutiony  he  proseouted  his  journey  to 
London. 


CHAPTER  XXVin 

A  man  so  Tarioiu,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  bat  all  mankind's  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  eyeirthing  by  stu-ts,  but  nothing  long ; 
Who,  in  xhe  oooise  of  one  reyolving  moon, 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  bnHbon ; 
Then,  all  for  women,  painting,  fiddling,  drinking  ; 
Bendea  a  thonaand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Dbtdxn. 

Wb  muBt  DOW  traDsport  the  reader  to  the  magnifioent  hotel  in 

Street^  inhabited  at  this  time  1^  the  celebrated  George 

Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  Dryden  has  doomed  to  a 
painful  immortality  by  the  few  lines  which  we  have  prefixed  to 
this  chapter.  Amid  die  gay  and  the  licentious  of  the  laughing 
court  of  Charles,  the  duke  was  the  most  licentious  and  most 
^y>  7®^  while  expending  a  princely  fortune,  a  strong  con* 
stitution,  and  excellent  talents,  in  pursuit  of  frivolous  pleasures, 
he  nevertheless  nourished  deeper  and  more  extensive  designs ; 
in  which  he  only  failed  from  want  of  that  fixed  purpose  and 
regulated  perseverance  essential  to  all  important  enterprises, 
but  particularly  in  politics. 

It  was  long  past  noon ;  and  the  usual  hour  of  the  duke's 
levee — ^If  anything  could  be  termed  usual  where  ail  was  irregular 
— ^had  been  long  past.  His  hall  was  filled  with  lackeys  and 
footmen  in  the  most  splendid  liveries,  the  interior  apartments 
with  the  gentlemen  and  pages  of  his  household  arrayed  as 
persons  of  the  first  quality,  and,  in  that  respect^  rather  exceed- 
ing  than  felling  short  of  the  diQLe  in  persoxial  splendour.  But 
his  anteK)hamber,  in  particular,  might  be  compared  to  a  gather- 
ing of  eagles  to  the  daughter,  were  not  the  simile  too  dignified 
to  express  that  vile  race  who^  by  a  hundred  devices,  all  tendixi^ 
to  one  common  end,  live  upon  the  wants  of  needy  greatness, 
or  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  summer-teeming  luxury,  or 
stimulate  the  wild  wishes  oi  lavish  and  wasteful  extravagance, 
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by  devising  new  modes  and  fresli  motives  of  profusion.  There 
stood  the  projector,  with  his  mysterious  brow,  promising  un- 
bounded wealth  to  whomsoever  might  choose  to  furnish  the 
small  preliminary  sum  necessary  to  change  egg-shells  into  the 
great  arcanvan.  There  was  Captain  Seagull,  undertaker  for  a 
foreign  settlement,  with  the  map  under  his  arm  of  Indian  or 
American  kingdoms,  beautiful  as  the  primitive  Eden,  waiting 
the  bold  occupants,  for  whom  a  generous  patron  should  equip 
two  brigantines  and  a  fly-boat.  Thither  came,  fast  and  frequent, 
the  gamesters,  in  their  different  forms  and  calling.  This,  light, 
young,  gay  in  appearance,  the  thoughtless  youth  of  wit  and 
pleasure — ^the  pigeon  rather  than  the  rook— but  at  heart  the 
same  sly,  shrewd,  cold-blooded  calculator  as  yonder  old  hard- 
featxired  professor  of  the  same  science,  whose  eyes  are  grown 
dim  with  watching  the  dice  at  midnight^  and  whose  fingers  aro 
even  now  assisting  his  mental  computation  of  chances  and  of 
odds.  The  fine  arts,  too — I  would  it  were  otherwise — havo 
their  professors  amongst  this  sordid  train.  The  poor  poet, 
half  ashamed,  in  epte  of  habits  of  the  part  whieh  he  is  about  to 
perform,  and  abashed  by  cousciousnesft  at  once  of  his  base 
motive  and  his  shabby  black  coat,  lurks  in  yonder  corner  for 
the  favourable  moment  to  offer  his  dedication.  Much  better 
attired,  the  architect  preseats  his  splendid  vision  of  front  and 
wings,  and  designs  a  palace  the  expense  of  which  may  transfer 
his  employer  to  a  jaO.  But  uppermost  of  all,  the  favourite 
musician,  or  singer^  who  waits  on  my  lord  to  receive,  in  solid 
gold,  the  value  of  the  dulcet  sounds  which  solaced  the  banquet 
of  the  preceding  evening. 

Such,  and  many  such  like,  were  the  morning  attendants 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham— all  genuine  descendants  of  the 
daughter  of  the  horse-leechi  whose  cry  is  '  Give — ^give.' 

But  the  levee  of  his  Grace  contained  other  and  very  different 
characters ;  and  was  indeed  as  various  as  his  own  opinions  and 
pursuits.  Besides  many  of  the  young  nobility  and  wealthy 
gentry  of  England,  who  made  his  Grace  the  glass  at  which  they 
dressed  themselves  for  the  day,  and  who  learned  from  him  how 
to  travel,  with  the  newest  and  best  grace,  the  general  *  road  to 
ruin,'  there  were  others  of  a  graver  character — discarded  states- 
men, political  spies,  opposition  orators,  servile  tools  of  ad- 
ndnistration»  men  who  met  not  elsewhere,  but  who  regarded 
the  duke's  mansion  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  sure  ^t>  if 
he  was  not  of  their  opinion  to-day,  this  very  circumstance 
rendered  it  most  likely  he  should  think  with  them  to-morrow. 
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iThe  Puritans  themaelTes  did  not  shun  interccmrBe  with  a  man 
whose  talents  must  have  rendered  him  formidable,  eyen  if  they 
had  not  been  united  with  high  rank  and  an  immense  fortune. 
Several  grave  personages,  with  black  suits,  short  oloaka,  and 
bandstrings  of  a  formal  cut^  were  mingled,  as  we  see  their 
portraits  in  a  gallery  of  paintings,  among  the  gallants  who 
ruffled  in  silk  and  embroidery.  It  is  true,  they  escaped  the 
scandal  of  being  thought  intimates  of  the  duke,  by  their 
business  being  supposed  to  refer  to  money  matters.  Whether 
these  grave  and  professing  citizens  mixed  politics  with  moneys 
lending  was  not  known ;  but  it  had  been  loi^  observed  that 
the  Jews,  who  in  general  confine  themselves  to  the  latter  de- 
partment^ had  become  for  some  time  faithful  attendants  at  the 
duke's  levee. 

It  was  high-tide  in  the  ante<}hamber,  and  had  been  so  for 
more  than  an  hour,  ere  the  duke's  gentleman  in  ordinary 
ventured  into  his  bedchamber,  carefully  darkened  so  as  to 
make  midnight  at  noonday^  to  know  his  Grace's  pleasure.  His 
soft  and  serene  whisper,  in  which  he  asked  whether  it  were 
his  Grace's  pleasure  to  rise,  was  briefly  and  sharply  answered 
by  the  counter  questiGns,  'Who  waits)    What's  o'dockl' 

'  It  is  Jemingham,  your  Grace,'  said  the  attendant.  *  It  is 
one  afternoon ;  and  your  Gface  appoiuted  some  of  the  people 
without  at  eleven.' 

<Who  are  they?    What  do  they  want ?' 

'A  message  from  Whitehall,  your  Grace.' 

'  Pshaw !  it  will  keep  cold.  Those  who  make  all  others 
wait  will  be  the  better  of  waiting  in  their  turn.  Were  I  to  be 
guilty  of  ill-breeding,  it  should  rather  be  to  a  king  than  a 
beggar.' 

'  The  gentlemen  from  the  city.' 

'  1  am  tired  of  them — ^tired  erf  their  all  cant  and  no  religion 
— all  Protestantism  and  no  charity.  TeU  them  to  go  to  Shaftes- 
bury— to  Aldersgate  Street  with  them — ^that's  the  best  market 
for  their  wares.' 

*  Jockey,  my  lord,  from  Newmarket.' 

*  Let  him  ride  to  the  devil ;  he  has  horse  of  mine  and  spurs 
of  his  own.     Any  more  1 ' 

'The  whole  ante- chamber  is  full,  my  lord — knights  and 
squires,  doctors  and  dicers.' 

'The  dicers,  with  their  doctors  in  their  pockets,  I  pre- 
sume.' 

'  Counts,  captains^  and  clergymen.' 
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'You  are  allit6ratiye»  Jemingham/  said  the  duke;  'and 
that  is  a  proof  you  are  poetical.    Hand  me  my  writing-ihingB.' 

Getting  half  out  of  bed — thrusting  one  ann  into  a  brocade 
nightgown,  deeply  furred  with  sables,  and  one  foot  into  a  yelvet 
slipper,  while  the  other  pressed  in  primitiTe  nudity  the  rich 
carpet — ^his  Grace,  without  thinking  farther  on  the  aasembly 
without^  b^gan  to  pen  a  few  lines  of  a  satirical  poem;  then 
suddenly  stopped — ^thiew  the  pen  into  the  chimney — ezdumed 
that  the  humour  was  past^  and  asked  his  attendant  if  there 
were  any  letters.    Jemingham  produced  a  huge  padcet. 

'  What  the  devil  1 '  said  his  Grace,  'do  you  thmk  I  will  read 
all  thesef  I  am  like  Clarence,  who  asked  a  cup  of  wine,  and 
was  soused  into  a  butt  of  sack.  I  mean,  is  there  anything 
which  presses  f 

'This  letter,  your  Grace,'  said  Jemingham,  'concerning  the 
Yorkshire  mortgage.' 

'Did  I  not  bid  thee  carry  it  to  old  Gatheral,  my  steward!' 

'I  did,  my  lord,'  answered  the  other;  'but  Gatheral  says 
there  are  difficulties.' 

'Let  the  usurers  foreclose,  then;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
that;  and  out  of  a  hundred  manors  I  shall  scarce  miss  one,' 
answered  the  duke.     'And  haric  ye,  bring  me  my  chocolate.' 

'Nay,  my  lord,  Gatheral  does  not  say  it  is  impossible^  only 
difficult.' 

'And  what  is  the  use  of  him,  if  he  cannot  make  it  easy? 
But  you  are  all  bom  to  make  difficulties,'  replied  the  duke. 

'Nay,  if  your  Grace  approves  the  terms  in  this  schedule, 
and  pleases  to  sign  it»  Gatheral  will  undertake  for  the  matter,' 
answered  Jemingham. 

'And  could  you  not  have  said  so  at  first,  you  blockhead  f 
said  the  duke,  signing  the  paper  without  looldng  at  the  con- 
tents. 'What  other  letters t  And  remember,  I  must  be 
plagued  with  no  more  business.' 

'  BUletfrdoux,  my  lord — ^fiye  or  six  of  them.  This  left  at  the 
porter's  lodge  by  a  vizard  mask.' 

'  Pshaw ! '  answered  the  duke,  tossing  them  over,  while  his 
attendant  assisted  in  dressing  him;  'an  acquaintance  of  a 
quarter's  standing.' 

'This  given  to  one  of  the  pages  by  my  Lady ^'s  waiting- 
woman.' 

'  Plague  on  it !  a  jeremiade  on  the  subject  of  perjury  and 
treacheiy,  and  not  a  single  new  line  to  the  old  tune,'  said  the 
duke,  glancing  over  the  billet     '  Here  is  the  old  cant — "  cruel 
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man — ^broken  tows — ^HeaTen's  just  ravenge."  Why,  the  woman 
ifl  thinking  of  murder,  not  of  lova  No  one  should  pretend  to 
write  upon  so  threadbare  a  topic  without  haying  at  least  some 
novelty  of  expression.  *' The  despairing  Aiaminta.''  liethero, 
fair  desperate.    And  this — ^how  oomes  itf' 

'Flung  into  the  window  of  the  hall^  by  a  fellow  who  ran  off 
at  full  speed/  answered  Jemingham. 

'This  is  a  better  text>'  said  the  duke;  'and  yet  it  is  an  old 
one  too — ^three  weeks  old  at  least  The  little  countess  with  the 
jealous  lord,  I  should  not  care  a  farthing  for  her,  save  for  that 
same  jealous  lord.  Plague  on%  and  he's  gone  down  to  the 
coimtiy — "this  evening — in  silence  and  safety — ^written  with  a 
quill  pulled  from  the  wing  of  Cupid."  Tour  ladyship  has  left 
him  pen-feathers  enough  to  fly  away  with;  better  dipped  his 
wings  when  you  had  caught  him,  my  lady.  And  "so  confident 
of  her  Buokjngham's  faith."  I  hate  confidence  in  a  young 
person.    She  must  be  taught  better.    I  will  not  go.' 

'  Your  Grace  will  not  be  so  cruel  1 '  said  Jemingham. 

' Thou  art  a  compassionate  fellow,  Jemingham;  but  conceit 
must  be  puniBhed.' 

'But  il  your  lordship  should  resume  your  fanoy  for  herf ' 

'Why,  then,  you  must  swear  the  billet-doux  miscarried,' 
answered  the  duke.  'And  stay,  a  thou^t  strikes  me :  it  shall 
miscarry  in  great  style.  Hark  ye,  is — what  is  the  fellow's 
name — ^the  poet — is  he  yonder  f 

'There  are  six  gentlemen,  sir,  who,  from  the  reams  of  paper 
in  their  pocket  and  the  threadbare  seams  at  their  elbows, 
appear  to  wear  the  livery  of  the  Muses.' 

'Poetical  once  more,  Jemingham.  He,  I  mean,  who  wrote 
the  last  lampoon,'  said  the  duke. 

'  To  whom  your  Grace  said  you  owed  five  pieces  and  a  beat- 
ing f  replied  Jemingham. 

'  The  money  for  his  satire,  and  the  cudgel  for  his  praise. 
Good — find  him — give  him  the  five  pieces,  and  thrust  the 
countess's  biUet-doux — ^hdd — ^take  Araminta's  and  the  rest  of 
them — thrust  them  all  into  his  portfolio.  AU  will  come  out  at 
the  Wits'  Coffee-house;  and  if  the  promulgator  be  not  cudgelled 
into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  there  is  no  spite  in  woman, 
no  faith  in  crabtree^  or  pith  in  heart  of  oak.  Araminta's  wrath 
alone  would  ovwburden  one  pair  of  mortal  shoulders.' 

'But^  my  lord  duke,'  said  his  attendant,  'this  Settle*  is  so 
dull  a  rascal,  that  notbJng  he  can  write  will  take.' 

•See  Note  S7. 
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'  Then,  as  we  have  given  him  steel  to  head  the  anow/  said 
the  duke,  *  we  will  give  him  wings  to  waft  it  with ;  wood  he 
has  enough  of  his  own  to  make  a  shaft  cor  bolt  of.  Hand  me 
my  own  unfinished  lampoon ;  give  it  to  him  with  the  letters, 
let  him  make  what  he  can  of  them  all.' 

My  lord  duke— I  crave  pardon — ^but  your  Grace's  style  will 
be  discovered;  and  though  the  ladies'  names  are  not  at  the 
letters,  yet  they  will  be  traced.' 

'  I  would  have  it  so,  you  blockhead.  Have  you  lived  with 
me  so  long,  and  cannot  discover  that  the  Mat  of  an  intrigue  is, 
with  me,  worth  all  the  rest  of  it  T 

'But  the  danger,  my  lord  duke?'  replied  Jemingham. 
'  There  are  husbands,  brothers,  friends^  whose  revei^  may  be 
awakened.' 

'And  beaten  to  sleep  again,'  said  Buckingham,  haughtily. 
'  I  have  Black  Will  and  his  cudgel  for  plebeian  grumblers ;  *  and 
those  of  quality  I  can  deal  witJ^  myself.  I  lack  breathing  and 
exercise  of  late.' 

*But  yet  your  Grace—' 

'  Hold  your  peace,  fool !  I  tell  you  that  your  poor  dwarfish 
spirit  cannot  measure  the  scope  ol  mine.  I  tell  thee  I  would 
have  the  course  of  my  life  a  torrent:  I  am  weaiy  of  easy 
achievements,  and  wish  for  obstacles,  th^t  I  can  sweep  before 
my  irresistible  course.' 

Another  gentleman  now  entered  the  apartment.  '  I  humbly 
crave  your  Grace's  pardon,'  he  said ;  'but  Master  Christian  is 
so  importunate  for  admission  instantly,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
take  your  Grace's  pleasure.' 

*  Tell  him  to  oaU  three  hours  hence.  Damn  his  politic  pate, 
that  would  make  all  men  dance  after  his  pipe ! ' 

'I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  my  lord  duke^'  said 
Christian,  entering  the  apartment  in  somewhat  a  more  courtly 
garb,  but  with  the  same  unpretending  and  undistinguished  mien, 
and  in  the  sanra  placid  and  indifferent  manner  with  which  he 
had  accosted  Julian  Peveril  upon  different  occasions  during  his 
journey  to  London.  '  It  is  precisdy  my  present  object  to  pipe 
to  you ;  and  you  may  dance  to  your  own  profit,  if  you  will.' 

'  On  my  word,  Master  Christian,'  said  the  duke,  haughtily, 
'  the  afi&ir  should  be  weighty  that  removes  ceremcmy  so  entirely 
from  betwixt  us.  If  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  our  last  con- 
versation, I  must  request  our  interview  be  poatponed  to  some 
further  opportunity.    I  am  engaged  in  an  afiisur  of  some  weight.' 

*  Bee  Bmployment  of  ^UmwpIjui  in  Bngluid.    Note  S8. 
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TheD  turning  his  bftok  on  OhristiAn,  he  went  on  with  his  oon- 
Tersation  witii  Jemin^am.  '  Find  the  person  you  wot  of,  and 
giye  him  the  papers ;  and  hark  ye,  give  him  this  gold  to  pay 
for  the  shaft  of  his  arrow;  the  steel-head  and  peacock's  wing 
we  have  already  provided.' 

*  This  is  all  well,  my  lord,'  said  Christian,  calmly,  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  same  time  in  an  easy-chair  at  some  distance ; 
^  but  your  Grace's  levity  is  no  match  for  my  equanimity.  It  is 
necessary  I  should  speak  with  you;  and  I  will  await  your 
Grace's  leisure  in  the  apartment.' 

*  Very  well,  sir,'  said  the  duke,  peevishly ;  *  if  an  evil  is  to 
be  undergone,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better;  I  can  take 
measures  to  prevent  its  being  renewed.  So  let  me  hear  your 
errand  without  further  delay.' 

'  I  will  wait  till  your  Grace's  toilette  is  completed,'  said  ChriSf 
tian,  with  the  indifferent  tone  which  was  natural  to  him. 
'  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  between  ourselves.' 

*  Begone,  Jemin^iam,  and  remain  without  till  I  call.  Leave 
my  doublet  on  the  couch.  How  now  f  I  have  worn  this  doth 
of  silver  a  hundred  times.' 

^  Only  twice,  if  it  please  your  Grace,'  replied  Jemingham. 

'  As  well  twenty  times ;  keep  it  for  yourself,  or  give  it  to 
my  valet,  if  you  are  too  proud  of  your  gentility.' 

*Tour  Grace  has  made  better  men  than  me  wear  your  cast 
clothes,'  said  Jemingham,  submissively. 

'  Thou  art  sharp,  Jemingham,'  said  the  duke ;  '  in  one  sense  I 
have,  and  I  may  again.  So  now,  that  pearl-coloured  thing  will 
do  with  the  ribbon  and  George.  Get  away  with  thee.  AjxI 
now  that  he  is  gone.  Master  Christian,  may  I  once  more  crave 
your  pleasure)' 

^My  lord  duke,'  said  Christian,  'you  are  a  worshipper  of 
difficulties  in  state  afiairs,  as  in  love  matters.' 

'  I  trust  you  have  been  no  eavesdropper.  Master  Christian,' 
replied  the  duke ;  *  it  scarce  aigues  the  respect  due  to  me  or 
to  my  roof.' 

*  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  lord,'  replied  CSiristian. 

^  Nay,  I  care  not  'i  the  whole  world  heard  what  I  said  but 
now  to  Jemingham.  But  to  the  matter,'  replied  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

'  Your  Grace  is  so  much  occupied  with  conquests  over  the 
fair  and  over  the  witty,  that  you  have  perhaps  forgotten  what 
a  stake  you  have  in  the  little  Island  of  Man.' 

'  Not  a  whit)  Master  Christian.      I  remember  well  enough 
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that  my  Roundheaded  father4n-lawy  FaiifaZy  had  the  idand 
from  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  was  ass  enough  to  quit  hold 
of  it  at  the  Restoration,  vhen,  if  he  had  closed  his  dutehes 
and  held  fast^  like  a  true  bird  of  prey,  as  he  should  have  done^ 
he  might  have  kept  it  for  him  and  his.  It  had  been  a  rare 
thing  to  have  had  a  little  kingdom — made  laws  of  my  own — 
had  my  chamberlain  with  his  white  staff;  I  would  have  taught 
Jemingham,  in  half  a  day,  to  look  as  wise,  walk  as  stifiSy,  and 
speak  as  sillily,  as  Harry  Bennet.'  '*' 

'  You  might  have  done  this,  and  more,  if  it  had  pleased  your 
Grace.' 

'Ay,  and  if  it  had  pleased  my  Grace,  thou,  Ned  Christian^ 
shouldst  have  been  the  Jack  Ketch  of  my  dominions.' 

'/  your  Jack  Ketch,  my  lordl'  said  Christian,  more  in  a 
tone  of  surprise  than  of  disi^easure. 

'Why,  ay;  thou  hast  been  perpetually  intriguing  against  the 
life  of  yonder  poor  old  woman.  It  were  a  kingdom  to  thee  to 
gratify  thy  spleen  with  thy  own  hands.' 

'I  only  seek  justice  against  the  countess,'  said  Christian. 

'  And  the  end  of  justice  is  always  a  gibbet,'  said  the  duke. 

'Be  it  so,'  answered  Christian.  'Well,  the  countess  is  in 
the  Plot.' 

'  The  devil  confound  the  Plot^  as  I  betieve  he  first  inyented 
it  I '  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  '  I  have  heard  of  nothing 
else  for  months.  If  one  must  go  to  hell,  I  would  it  were  by 
some  new  road,  and  in  gentlemen's  company.  I  should  not 
like  to  travel  with  Gates,  Bedloe,  and  the  rest  of  that  famous 
cloud  of  witnesses.' 

'Tour  Gmoe  is  then  resolved  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
which  may  arise  f  If  the  house  of  Derby  fall  under  forfeiture, 
the  grant  to  Fairfax,  now  worthily  represented  by  your  duchess, 
revives ;  and  you  become  the  lozd  and  sovereign  of  Man.' 

'In  right  of  a  woman,'  said  the  duke;  'but,  in  troth,  my 
godly  dame  owes  me  some  advantage  for  having  lived  the  first 
year  of  our  marriage  with  her  and  old  Black  Tom,  her  grim, 
fighting,  Puritanic  father.  A  man  might  as  well  have  married 
the  devU's  daughter,  and  set  up  housekeepii^  with  his  fathei^ 
in-law.'  t 

'  I  understand  you  are  willing,  then,  to  join  your  interest 
for  a  heave  at  the  house  of  Derby,  my  Lord  Dukef 

'As  they  are  unlawfully  possessed  of  my  wife's  kingdom, 

*  See  Barl  of  Arlington.    Note  29. 
t  See  Baekingluun'B  ntiher-in-Law.    Note  80. 
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they  oertainly  can  expect  no  faTonr  at  mj  hand.  Bat  thou 
knowest  there  is  an  interest  at  Whitehall  predominant  oyer 
mine.' 

'  That  is  only  by  your  Grace's  8u£feranoe,'  said  Christian. 

'  No — ^no ;  I  tell  thee  a  hundred  times  no,'  said  the  duke, 
rousing  himself  to  anger  at  the  recollection.  '  I  tell  thee  that 
base  courtesan,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hath  impudently 
set  herself  to  thwart  and  oontnidict  me;  and  Charles  has  given 
me  both  doudy  looks  and  hard  words  before  the  court.  I 
woidd  he  could  but  guess  what  is  the  offence  between  her  and 
me  i  I  would  he  but  knew  that  1  But  I  will  have  her  plumes 
plucked,  or  my  name  is  not  Yilliers.  A  worthless  French  ./2Z^ 
dejoie  to  brave  me  thus !  Christian,  thou  art  right:  there  is 
no  passion  so  spirit-stirring  as  revenge.  I  will  patronise  the 
Plot,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  her,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
ELing  to  uphold  her.' 

As  the  duke  &qpoke,  he  gradually  wrought  himself  into  a 
passion,  and  traversed  the  apartment  with  as  much  vdbemence 
as  if  the  only  object  he  had  on  earth  was  to  deprive  the  duchess 
€i  her  power  and  favour  with  the  King.  Christian  smiled 
internally  to  see  him  approaching  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
he  was  most  easily  worked  upon,  and  judiciously  kept  silence, 
until  the  duke  called  out  to  him  in  a  pet,  *  Well,  Sir  Oracle,  you 
that  have  laid  so  many  schemes  to  supplant  this  she-wolf  of  Gauli 
where  are  all  your  contrivances  now  1  Where  is  the  exquisite 
beauty  who  was  to  catch  the  sovereign's  eye  at  the  first  glance  t 
Chiffinch,  hath  he  seen  her  f  and  what  does  he  say,  that  exquisite 
critic  in  beauty  and  blanc-mange,  women  and  wine  ? ' 

'  He  has  §een  and  approves,  but  has  not  yet  heard  her ;  and 
her  speech  answers  to  all  the  rest.  We  came  here  yesterday ; 
and  to-day  I  intend  to  introduce  Chiffinch  to  her,  the  instant 
he  arrives  from  the  country ;  and  I  expect  him  every  hour.  I 
am  but  afraid  of  the  damsel's  peevish  virtue,  for  she  hath  been 
brought  up  after  the  fashion  of  our  grandmothers ;  our  mothers 
had  better  sense.' 

'What !  so  fair,  so  young,  so  quick-witted,  and  so  difficult? ' 
said  the  duke.  'By  your  leave^  you  shall  introduce  me  as  well 
as  Chiffinch.' 

'  That  your  Grace  may  cure  her  of  her  intractable  modesty  f ' 
said  Christian. 

*  Why,'  replied  the  duke,  '  it  will  but  teach  her  to  stand  in 
her  own  light.  Kings  do  not  love  to  court  and  sue;  they 
should  have  their  game  run  down  for  them.' 
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'  Under  your  Grace's  faTour/  said  ChristiaQy '  this  eannot  be.' 
Non  omnibus  damiio'-^jovx  Grace  knows  the  claaaic  allusion. 
If  this  maiden  become  a  prince's  fayonrite,  rank  gilds  the  shame 
and  the  sin.  But  to  any  under  Majesty  she  must  not  vail 
topsail.' 

'  Why,  thou  suspicious  fool,  I  was  but  in  jest,'  said  the  duke. 
'  Do  you  think  I  would  interfere  to  spoil  a  plan  so  much  to  my 
own  advantage  as  that  which  you  hare  laid  before  met' 

Christian  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  ^  My  lord,'  he  said, 
*  I  know  your  Grace  as  well,  or  better  perhaps,  than  you  know 
yourself.  To  e^il  a  well-concerted  intrigue  by  some  cross 
stroke  of  your  own  would  give  you  more  pleasure  than  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  termination  according  to  the  plans  of 
others.  But  Shaftesbuiy,  and  all  concerned,  have  determined 
that  our  scheme  shall  at  least  have  fair  play.  We  reckon, 
therefore,  on  your  help ;  and — forgive  me  when  I  say  so — ^we 
will  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  impeded  by  your  levity  and 
fickleness  of  purpose.' 

'Who?  /  light  and  fickle  of  purpose?'  said  the  duke. 
'  You  see  me  here  as  resolved  as  any  of  you  to  dispossess  the 
mistress  and  to  carry  on  the  Plot;  these  are  the  only  two 
things  I  live  for  in  this  world.  No  one  can  play  the  man  ol 
business  like  me  when  I  please,  to  the  very  filing  and  labelling 
of  my  letters.     I  am  regular  as  a  scrivener.' 

'  You  have  Chiffinch's  letter  from  the  country ;  he  told  me 
he  had  written  to  you  about  some  passages  betwixt  him  and 
the  young  Lord  Saville.' 

'  He  did  so— he  did  so,'  said  the  duke,  looking  among  his 
letters ;  '  but  I  see  not  his  letter  just  now.  I  scarcely  noted 
the  contents — I  was  busy  when  it  came ;  but  I  have  it  safely.' 

'  You  should  have  acted  on  it,'  answered  Christian.  *  The 
fool  suffered  himself  to  be  choused  out  of  his  secret,  and  prayed 
you  to  see  that  my  lord's  messenger  got  not  to  the  Duchess 
with  some  despatches  which  he  sent  up  from  Derbyshire, 
betraying  our  mystery.' 

The  duke  was  now  alarmed,  and  rang  the  bell  hastily. 
Jemingham  appealed.  *  Where  is  the  letter  I  had  from  Master 
Chiffinch  some  hours  since  ? ' 

'  If  it  be  not  amongst  t^ose  your  Grace  has  before  you,  I 
know  nothing  of  it,'  said  Jemingham.  'I  saw  none  such 
arrive.' 

'You  lie,  you  rascal,'  said  Buckingham;  'have  you  a  right 
to  remember  better  than  I  do  ? ' 
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'  *If  yocir  Grace  will  foigive  me  xeminding  you^  you  have 
Boaree  opened  a  letter  this  week/  said  his  gentieman. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  proYoking  rascal ! '  said  the  duke. 
'He  might  be  a  witness  in  the  Plot.  He  has  knocked  my 
character  for  regularity  entirely  on  the  head  with  his  damned 
counter^Tidence.' 

<  Tour  Grace's  talent  and  capacity  will  at  least  remain  unim- 
peached,'  said  Christian ;  ^  and  it  is  those  that  must  serve  your- 
self and  your  friends.  If  I  might  advise,  you  will  hasten  to 
court,  and  lay  some  foundation  for  the  impression  we  wish  to 
make.  If  your  Grace  can  take  the  first  word,  and  throw  out 
a  hint  to  ovoes>lMte  Saville,  it  will  be  well.  But  above  all,  keep 
the  King's  ear  employed,  which  no  one  can  do  so  well  as  you. 
Leave  GhifiQnch  to  fill  his  heart  with  a  proper  object  Another 
thing  is,  there  is  a  blockhead  of  an  old  Cavalier,  who  must  needs 
be  a  bustler  in  the  Countess  of  Dwby's  behalf ;  he  is  fast  in 
hold,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  witnesses  at  his  haunches.' 

'  Nay,  then,  take  him,  Topham.' 

'  Topham  has  taken  him  already,  my  lord,'  said  Christian ; 
'  and  there  is,  besides,  a  young  gallaiit^  a  son  of  the  said  knight, 
who  was  l)red  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  and 
who  has  l»ought  letters  from  her  to  the  Provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  and  others  in  London.' 

'  What  are  their  names  f '  said  the  duke,  drily. 

'Sir  Geofirey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  his  son  Julian.' 

'What !  Peveril  of  the  Peakf '  said  tiie  duke— 'a  stout  old 
Cavalier  as  ever  swore  an  oath.  A  Worcester  man,  too,  and, 
in  truth,  a  man  of  all  work,  when  blows  were  going?  I  will 
not  consent  to  his  ruin.  Christian.  These  fellows  must  be 
flogged  o£f  such  false  scents ;  flogged  in  every  sense,  they  must, 
and  will  be,  when  the  nation  comes  to  its  eyesight  again.' 

'  It  i/'of  more  than  the  last  importance,  in  the  meantime,  to 
the  furtherance  of  our  plan,'  said  Christian,  '  that  your  Grace 
should  stand  for  a  space  between  them  and  the  King's  favour. 
The  youth  hath  influence  with  the  maiden,  which  we  should 
find  scarce  favourable  to  our  views ;  besides,  her  father  holds 
him  as  high  as  he  can  any  one  who  is  no  such  Puritanic  fool  as 
himself.' 

'Well,  most  Christian  Christian,'  said  the  duke,  'I  have 
heard  your  commands  at  length.  I  will  endeavour  to  stop  the 
earths  under  the  throne,  that  neither  the  lord,  knight,  nor 
squire  in  question  shall  find  it  possible  to  burrow  there.     For 
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the  lair  one,  I  mtist  leave  Ghiffindi  and  you  to  nHunge  her 
introduction  to  her  high  desttnies,  since  I  am  not  to  be  tmsted. 
Adieu,  most  Christian  Christian.' 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  then  exdaimed,  as  he  shut 
the  door  of  the  apartment — 'Most  profligate  and  damnable 
villain !  And  what  provokes  me  most  of  all  is  the  knave's  com- 
posed insolence.  "  Tour  Grace  will  do  this ''  and  *^  Tour  Grace 
will  condescend  to  do  that."  A  pretty  puppet  I  should  be^  to 
play  the  second  part,  or  rather  the  third,  in  such  a  scheme  i 
NO)  they  shall  all  walk  according  to  my  purpose,  or  I  will  cross 
them.  I  will  find  this  girl  out  in  spite  ol  them,  and  judge  if 
their  scheme  is  likely  to  be  successful.  If  so,  she  shall  be 
mine— mine  entirely,  befdro  she  becomes  the  King's;  and  I 
will  command  her  who  is  to  guide  Charles.  Jemingham  *  (his 
gentleman  entered),  cause  Christian  to  be  dogged  wherever 
he  goes  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  find  out 
where  he  visits  a  female  newly  come  to  town.  Tou  smile,  you 
knave  f  * 

*  I  did  but  suspect  a  fresh  rival  to  Araminta  and  the  little 
countess,'  said  Jemingham. 

'Away  to  your  business^  knave,'  said  the  duke,  'and  let 
me  think  of  mine.  To  subdue  a  Puritan  in  esse,  a  king's 
favourite  in  poBie — ^the  very  muster  of  western  beauties — ^that 
is  point  first.  The  impudence  of  this  Manx  mongrel  to  be  cor- 
rected— the  pride  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  to  be  pulled  down — 
an  important  state  intrigue  to  be  furthered,  or  baffled,  as  dr- 
cumstances  render  most  to  my  own  honour  and  gloiy — ^I  wished 
for  business  but  now,  and  I  have  got  enough  of  it.  But  Buck- 
ingham will  keep  his  own  steerage-way  through  shoal  and 
through  weather.' 

*  See  Letter  from  ibe  Dead  to  tlie  living.    Note  8L 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Mark  you  this,  Basaanio — 
The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose. 

Merckcmt  of  Venice. 

Aptbb  leaying  the  proud  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Christian,  full  of  the  deep  and  treacherous  schemes  which  he 
meditated,  hastened  to  the  oitj,  where,  in  a  decent  inn,  kept 
by  a  person  of  his  own  persuasion,  he  had  been  unexpectedly 
summoned  to  meet  with  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of  Moultrossie. 
He  was  not  disappointed :  the  major  had  arrived  that  morning, 
and  anxiously  expected  him.  The  usual  gloom  of  his  coimte- 
nance  was  darkened  into  a  yet  deeper  shade  of  anxiety,  which 
was  scarcely  relieved  even  while,  in  answer  to  his  inquizy  after 
his  daughter,  Christian  gave  the  most  favourable  account  of 
her  health  and  spirits,  naturally  and  unaffectedly  intermingled 
with  such  praises  of  her  beauty  and  her  disposition  as  were 
likely  to  be  most  grateful  to  a  father^s  ear. 

But  Christian  had  too  much  cunning  to  expatiate  on  this 
theme,  however  soothing.  He  stopped  short  exactly  at  the 
point  where,  as  an  affectionate  relative,  he  might  be  supposed 
to  have  said  enough.  '  The  lady,'  he  said,  '  with  whom  he  had 
placed  Alice  was  delighted  with  her  aspect  and  manners,  and 
undertook  to  be  responsible  for  her  health  and  happiness.  He 
had  not,'  he  said,  'deserved  so  little  confidence  at  the  hand  of 
his  brother  Bridgenorth,  as  that  the  major  should,  contrary  to 
his  purpose  and  to  the  plan  which  they  had  adjusted  together, 
have  hurried  up  from  the  country,  as  if  his  own  presence  were 
necessary  for  Alice's  protection.' 

'  Brother  Christian,'  said  Bridgenorth  in  reply,  '  I  must  see 
my  child — I  must  see  this  person  with  whom  she  is  entrusted.' 

'To  what  purpose f  answered  Christian.  'Have  you  not 
often  confessed  that  the  over  excess  of  the  carnal  affection 
which  you  have  entertained  for  your  daughter  hath  been  a 
snare  to  youl    Have  you  not>  more  than  once,  been  on  the 
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point  of  reaignmg  those  great  designB  which  should  place 
righteousness  as  a  counsellor  beside  the  throne,  because  jou 
desired  to  gratify  your  daughter's  girlish  passion  for  this 
descendant  of  your  old  persecutor — this  Julian  Peveril  f  * 

'I  own  it,'  said  Bridgenorth;  'and  worlds  would  I  have 
given,  and  would  yet  give,  to  clasp  that  youth  to  my  bosom 
and  (Kill  him  my  son.  The  spirit  o^  his  mother  looks  from  his 
eye,  and  his  stately  step  is  as  that  of  his  father,  when  he  daily 
spoke  comfort  to  me  in  my  distress,  and  said,  "The  child 
Hveth."* 

'  But  the  youth  walks,'  said  Christian,  '  after  his  own  lights, 
and  mistakes  the  meteor  of  the  marsh  for  the  Polar  star. 
Ralph  Bridgenorth,  I  will  speak  to  thee  in  friendly  sincerity. 
Thou  must  not  think  to  serve  both  the  good  cause  and  Baal. 
Obey,  if  thou  wilt,  thine  own  carnal  affections :  summon  this 
Julian  Peveril  to  thy  house,  and  let  him  wed  thy  daughter ; 
but  mark  the  reception  she  will  meet  with  from  the  proud  old 
knight,  whose  spirit  is  now,  even  now,  as  little  broken  with  his 
chains  as  after  the  sword  of  the  saints  had  prevailed  at  Wor- 
cester. Thou  wilt  see  thy  daughter  spumed  hom  his  feet  like 
an  outcast' 

'Christian,'  said  Bridgenorth,  interrupting  him,  Hhou  dost 
urge  me  hard ;  but  thou  dost  it  in  love,  my  brother,  and  I 
forgive  thee.  Alice  shall  never  be  spumed.  .  But  this  friend  of 
thine — this  lady — thou  art  my  child's  unde,  and,  after  me, 
thou  art  next  to  her  in  love  and  affection — still,  thou  art  not 
her  father — hast  not  her  father's  fears — art  thou  sure  of  the 
character  of  this  woman  to  whom  my  child  is  entrusted  f ' 

'Am  I  sure  of  my  ownl  Am  I  sure  that  my  name  is 
Christian,  yours  Bridgenorth?  Is  it  a  thing  I  am  likely  to 
be  insecure  in)  Have  I  not  dwelt  for  many  years  in  this 
dty  ?  Do  I  not  know  this  court  t  And  am  I  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon  ?  For  I  will  not  think  you  can  fear  my  imposing 
upon  you.' 

'Thou  art  my  brother,'  said  Bridgenorth,  'the  blood  and 
bone  of  my  depurted  saint;  and  I  am  detennined  that  I  will 
trust  thee  in  this  matter.' 

'Thou  dost  welV  said  Christian;  'and  who  knows  what 
reward  may  be  in  store  for  thee  t  I  cannot  look  upon  Alice 
but  it  is  strongly  borne  in  on  my  mind  that  there  will  be 
work  for  a  creature  so  excellent  beyond  ordinary  women. 
Courageous  Judith  freed  Bethulia  by  her  valour,  and  ^e  comely 
features  of  £sther  made  her  a  safeguard  and  a  defence  to  her 
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people  in  the  land  of  captivity,  when  ahe  found  favour  in  the 
sight  of  King  Ahasuerus.' 

'Be  it  with  her  as  Heaven  wills,'  said  Bridgenorth;  'and 
now  tell  me  what  progress  there  is  in  the  great  work/ 

'  The  people  are  weaiy  of  the  iniquity  of  this  oourt^'  said 
Christian ;  '  and  if  this  man  will  continue  to  reign,  it  must  be 
by  calling  to  his  councils  men  of  another  stamp.  The  alarm 
excited  by  the  damnable  practices  of  the  Papists  has  called  up 
men's  souls,  and  awakened  their  eyes,  to  the  dangers  of  their 
state.  He  himself — for  he  will  give  up  brother  and  wife  to 
save  himself  —  is  not  averse  to  a  change  of  measures;  and 
though  we  cannot  at  first  see  the  court  puiged  as  with,  e^ 
winnowing  fan,  yet  there  will  be  enough  of  the  good  to  oontno} 
the  bad — enough  of  the  sober  party  to  compel  the  grant  of 
that  universal  toleration  for  which  we  have  sighed  so  long,  as 
a  maiden  for  her  beloved.  Time  and  opportunity  will  lead  the 
way  to  more  thorough  reformation;  and  that  will  be  done 
wi&out  stroke  of  sword  which  our  friends  failed  to  establish 
on  a  sure  foundation,  even  when  their  victorious  blades  were  in 
their  hands.' 

' May  Gk)d  grant  it ! '  said  Bridgenorth ;  'for  I  fear  me  I 
shoidd  scruple  to  do  aught  which  should  once  more  unsheath 
the  civil  sword ;  but  welcome  all  that  comes  in  a  peaceful  and 
parliamentary  way.' 

'Ay,'  said  Christian,  'and  which  will  bring  with  it  the 
bitter  amends  which  our  enemies  have  so  long  merited  at  our 
hands.  How  long  hath  our  brother^s  blood  cried  for  vengeance 
from  the  altar !  Now  shall  that  cruel  Frenchwoman  find  that 
neither  lapse  of  years,  nor  her  powerful  friends,  nor  the  name 
of  Stanley,  nor  the  sovereignty  of  Man,  shall  stop  the  stem 
course  of  Uie  pursuer  of  blood.  Her  name  shall  be  struck  from 
the  noble,  and  her  heritage  shall  another  take.' 

'Nay,  but,  brother  Christian,'  said  Bridgenorth,  'art  thou 
not  over  eager  in  pursuing  this  thing  ?  It  is  thy  duty  as  a 
Christian  to  fozgive  thine  enemies.' 

'Ay,  but  not  the  enemies  of  Heaven — ^not  those  who  shed 
the  blood  of  the  saints,'  said  Christian,  his  eyes  kindling  with 
that  vehement  and  fiery  expression  which  at  times  gave  to  his 
uninteresting  countenance  the  only  character  of  passion  which 
it  ever  exhibited.  '  No^  Bridgenorth,'  he  continued,  '  I  esteem 
this  purpose  of  revenge  holy  —  I  account  it  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice  for  what  may  have  been  evil  in  my  life.  I  have 
submitted  to  be  spumed  by  the  haughty — I  have  humbled 
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myself  to  be  as  a  seryant ;  but  in  my  breast  was  the  proud 
thought,  "  I,  who  do  this,  do  it  that  I  may  avenge  my  brother's 
blood." ' 

'  Still,  my  brother/  said  Bridgenorth, '  although  I  participate 
thy  purpose,  and  have  aided  thee  agiunst  this  Moabitish  woman, 
I  cannot  but  think  thy  revenge  is  more  after  the  law  of  Moses 
than  after  the  law  of  love.' 

'  This  oomes  well  from  thee,  Ralph  Bridgenorth,'  answered 
Christian — '  from  thee,  who  hast  just  smiled  over  the  downfall 
of  thine  own  enemy ! ' 

'If  you  mean  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril,'  said  Bridgenorth,  'I 
smile  not  on  his  ruin.  It  is  well  he  is  abased ;  but  if  it  lies 
with  me,  I  may  humble  his  pride,  but  will  never  ruin  his 
house.' 

*  You  know  your  purpose  best,'  said  Christian,  *  and  I  do 
justice,  brother  Bridgenorth,  to  the  purity  of  your  principles ; 
but  men  who  see  with  but  worldly  eyes  would  discern  little 
purpose  of  mercy  in  the  strict  magistrate  and  severe  creditor, 
and  such  have  you  been  to  Peveril.' 

'  And,  brother  Christian,'  said  Bridgenorth,  his  colour  rising 
as  he  spoke,  '  neither  do  I  doubt  your  purpose,  nor  deny  the 
surprising  address  with  which  you  have  procured  such  perfect 
information  concerning  the  purposes  of  yonder  woman  of 
Ammon ;  but  it  is  free  to  me  to  think  that,  in  your  intercourse 
with  the  court  and  with  courtiers,  you  may,  in  your  carnal 
and  worldly  policy,  sink  the  value  of  those  spiritual  gifts  for 
which  you  were  once  so  much  celebrated  among  the  brethren.' 

'  Do  not  apprehend  it,'  said  Christian,  recovering  his  temper, 
which  had  been  a  little  ruffled  by  the  previous  discussion. 
'  Let  us  but  work  together  as  heretofore ;  and  I  trust  each  of 
us  shall  be  found  doing  the  work  of  a  faithful  servant  to  that 
good  old  cause  for  which  we  have  heretofore  drawn  the  sword.' 

So  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and  bidding  Bridgenorth  fare- 
well, declared  his  intention  of  returning  in  the  evening. 

'  Fare  thee  well  1 '  said  Bridgenorth ;  *  to  that  cause  wilt 
thou  find  me  ever  a  true  and  devoted  adherent.  I  will  act  by 
that  counsel  of  thine,  and  will  not  even  ask  thee — ^thoiigh  it 
may  grieve  my  heart  as  a  parent — ^with  whom,  or  where,  thou 
hast  entrusted  my  child.  I  wiU  tiy  to  cut  off  and  cast  from 
me  even  my  right  hand  and  my  right  eye;  but  for  thee. 
Christian,  if  thou  dost  deal  otherwise  than  prudently  and 
honestly  in  this  matter,  it  is  what  Cod  and  man  will  require  at 
thy  hand.' 
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'Fear  not  me,'  said  Christian,  hastily,  and  left  the  place, 
agitated  by  reflections  of  no  pleasant  kind. 

'  I  ought  to  have  persuaded  him  to  return,'  he  said,  as  he 
stepped  out  into  the  street.  '  Even  his  hovering  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood may  spoil  the  plan  on  which  depends  the  rise  of 
my  fortunes — ay,  and  of  his  child's.  Will  men  say  I  have 
ruined  her,  when  I  shall  have  raised  her  to  the  dazzling  height 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  made  her  mother 
to  a  long  line  of  princes  f  Chififinch  hath  vouched  for  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  the  voluptuary's  fortune  depends  on  his  gratifying 
the  taste  of  his  master  for  variety.  If  she  makes  an  impres- 
sion, it  must  be  a  deep  one ;  and  once  seated  in  his  affections,  I 
fear  not  her  being  supplanted.  What  will  her  father  say? 
Will  he,  like  a  prudent  man,  put  his  shame  in  his  pockety 
because  it  is  well  gUded  ?  or  will  he  think  it  fitting  to  make  a 
display  of  moral  wrath  and  parental  f renssy  ?  I  fear  the  latter. 
He  has  ever  kept  too  strict  a  course  to  admit  his  conniving  at 
such  license.  But  what  will  his  anger  avail.  I  need  not  be 
seen  in  the  matter;  those  who  are  will  care  little  for  the 
resentment  of  a  countiy  Puritan.  And,  after  all,  what  I  am 
labouring  to  bring  about  is  best  for  himself,  the  wench,  and, 
above  all,  for  me,  Edward  Chiistian.' 

With  such  base  opiates  did  this  unhappy  wretch  stifle  his 
own  conscience,  while  anticipating  the  disgrace  of  his  friend's 
family,  and  the  ruin  of  a  near  relative,  committed  in  confidence 
to  his  charge.  The  character  of  this  man  was  of  no  common 
description,  nor  was  it  by  an  ordinary  road  that  he  had  arrived 
at  the  present  climax  of  unfeeling  and  infamous  selfishness. 

Edward  Christian,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  the  brother 
of  that  WUliam  Christian  who  was  the  principal  instrument  in 
delivering  up  the  Island  of  Man  to  the  Republic,  and  who 
became  the  victim  of  the  Countess  of  Derby's  revenge  on  that 
account.  Both  had  been  educated  as  Puritans,  but  William 
was  a  soldier,  which  somewhat  modified  the  strictness  of  his 
religious  opinions;  Edward,  a  civilian,  seemed  to  entertain 
these  principles  in  the  utmost  rigour.  But  it  was  only  seem- 
ing. The  exactaiess  of  deportment  which  procured  him  great 
hcmour  and  influence  among  the  'sober  party,'  as  they  were 
wont  to  tenn  themselves,  covered  a  voluptuous  disposition,  the 
gratification  of  which  was  sweet  to  him  as  stolen  waters,  and 
pleasant  as  bread  eaten  in  secret.  While,  therefore,  his  seem- 
ing godliness  brought  him  worldly  gain,  his  secret  pleasures 
compensated  for  his  outward  austerity ;  until  the  Restoration, 
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and  the  countess's  violent  proceedings  against  his  brother, 
interrupted  the  course  of  both.  He  then  fled  from  his  natiye 
island,  burning  with  the  desire  of  revenging  his  brother's  death 
— ^the  only  passion  foreign  to  his  own  gratification  which  he 
was  ever  known  to  cherish,  and  which  was  also  at  least  partly 
selfish,  since  it  concerned  Uie  restoration  of  his  own  fortunes. 

He  found  easy  access  to  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who^ 
in  right  of  his  duchess,  claimed  such  of  the  Derby  estates  as 
had  been  bestowed  by  the  Parliament  on  his  celebrated  father- 
in-law,  Lord  Fairfax.  His  influence  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
where  a  jest  was  a  better  plea  than  a  long  claim  of  faithful 
service,  was  so  successfully  exerted  as  to  contribute  greatly  to 
the  depression  of  that  loyal  and  ill-rewarded  family.  But 
Buckingham  was  incapable,  even  for  his  own  interest,  of  pur- 
suing the  steady  course  which  Christian  suggested  to  him ;  and 
his  vacillation  probably  saved  the  renmant  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Meantune,  Christian  was  too  useful  a  follower  to  be  dismissed. 
From  Buckingham  and  others  of  that  stamp  he  did  not  affect 
to  conceal  the  laxity  of  his  morals ;  but,  towards  the  numerous 
and  powerful  party  to  which  he  bel(xiged,  he  was  able  to  dis- 
guise them  by  a  seeming  gravity  of  exterior,  which  he  never 
laid  aside.  Indeed,  so  wide  and  absolute  was  then  the  dis- 
tinction betwixt  the  court  and  the  city,  that  a  man  might  have 
for  some  time  played  two  several  parts,  as  in  two  different 
spheres,  without  its  being  discovered  in  the  one  that  he  exhibited 
himself  in  a  different  light  in  the  other.  Besides,  when  a  man 
of  talent  shows  himself  an  able  and  useful  partisan,  his  party 
will  continue  to  protect  and  accredit  him,  in  spite  of  conduct 
the  most  oontradictoiy  to  their  own  principles.  Some  facts  are, 
in  such  cases,  denied,  some  are  glossed  over ;  and  party  seal  is 
permitted  to  cover  at  least  as  many  defects  as  ever  doth  charily. 

Edward  Christian  had  often  need  of  the  partial  indulgence 
of  his  friends;  but  he  experienced  it,  for  he  was  eminently 
useful.  Buckhigham,  and  other  courtiers  of  the  same  class, 
however  dissolute  in  their  lives,  were  desirouB  of  keeping  some 
connexion  with  the  Dissenting  or  Puritanic  party,  as  it  was 
termed;  thereby  to  strengthen  themselves  against  their  op- 
ponents at  court  In  such  intrigues.  Christian  was  a  notable 
agent ;  and  at  one  time  had  nearly  procured  an  absolute  union 
between  a  class  which  professed  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
religion  and  morality  and  the  latitudinarian  courtiers,  who  set 
all  principle  at  defiance. 
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Amidst  the  vioiflBitadeB  of  a  life  of  intrigue,  during  which 
Buokingham'B  ambitious  schemes  and  his  own  repeatedly  sent 
him  across  the  AtLsntic,  it  was  Edward  Christian's  boast  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  principal  object — ^revenge  on  the 
Countess  of  Derby.  He  maintained  a  close  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  his  native  island,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  informed 
of  whatever  took  place  there;  and  he  stimulated,  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  the  cupidity  of  Buckingham  to  posseas 
himself  of  this  petty  kingdom,  by  procuring  the  forfeiture  of  its 
present  lord.  It  was  not  diflBicult  to  keep  his  patron's  wild 
wishes  alive  on  this  topic,  for  his  own  mercurial  imagination 
attached  particular  charms  to  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sort  of 
sovereign  even  in  this  little  island ;  and  he  was,  like  Catiline, 
as  covetous  of  the  property  of  others  as  he  was  profuse  of  his 
own. 

But  it  was  not  untQ  the  pretended  discovery  of  the  Papist 
Plot  that  the  schemes  of  Christian  could  be  brought  to  ripen ; 
and  then,  so  odious  wero  the  Catholics  in  the  eyes  of  the  ciedu- 
Ions  people  of  England,  that^  upon  the  accusation  of  the  most 
infamous  of  mankind— common  informers,  the  scourings  of 
jails,  and  the  refuse  of  the  whipping-post — ^the  most  atrocious 
chaiges  against  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  fairest  character 
were  readily  received  and  credited. 

This  was  a  period  which  Christian  did  not  fail  to  improve. 
He  drew  dose  his  intimacy  with  Bridgenorth,  which  had  indeed 
never  been  interrupted,  and  readily  engaged  him  in  his 
schemes,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother-in-law,  were  alike 
honourable  and  patriotic.  But^  while  he  flattered  Bridgenorth 
with  the  achieving  a  complete  reformation  in  the  state, 
checking  the  profligacy  of  the  court,  relieving  the  consciences 
of  the  Dissenters  from  the  pressure  of  the  pcuoal  laws,  amend- 
ing, in  fine,  the  crying  grievances  of  the  time — while  he 
showed  him  also,  in  prospect)  revenge  upon  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  and  a  humblii^  dispensation  on  the  house  of  Peveril, 
from  whcMsi  Bridgenorth  had  su£fored  such  indignity,  Christian 
did  not  neglect^  in  the  meanwhile,  to  consider  how  he  could 
best  benefit  himself  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
unsuspicious  relation. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  the  great  wealth 
which  time  and  economy  had  accumulated  on  her  father, 
pointed  her  out  as  a  most  desirable  match  to  repair  the  wasted 
fortunes  of  some  of  the  followers  of  the  court;  and  he  flattered 
himself  that  he  could  conduct  such  a  negotiation  so  as  to  be  in 
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a  high  degree  oonducive  to  his  own  advanti^.  He  found 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  Major  Bridge- 
north  to  entnut  him  with  tibe  gpiardianahip  of  his  daughter. 
That  unfortunate  gentleman  had  accustomed  himaelf ,  froai  the 
very  period  of  her  birth,  to  regard  the  presence  of  his  child  as 
a  worldly  indulgence  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  him;  and 
Christian  had  little  trouble  in  convincing  him  that  the  strong 
inclination  which  he  felt  to  bestow  her  on  Julian  Peveril, 
provided  he  could  be  brought  over  to  his  own  political  opinions, 
was  a  blameable  compromise  with  his  more  severe  principles. 
Late  circumstances  had  taught  him  the  incapacity  and  unfitness 
of  Dame  Debbitch  for  the  sole  charge  of  so  dear  a  pledge ;  and  he 
readily  and  thankfully  embraced  the  kind  offer  of  her  maternal 
imcle,  Christian,  to  place  Alice  under  the  protection  of  a  lady 
of  nmk  in  London,  whilst  he  himaelf  was  Jbe  en^iged  in  the 
scenes  of  bustle  and  blood  which,  in  common  witi^  all  good 
Protestants,  he  expected  were  speedily  to  take  place  on  a 
general  rising  of  the  Papists,  imless  prevented  by  the  active 
and  energetic  measures  of  the  good  people  of  England.  He 
even  confessed  his  fears,  that  his  partial  regard  for  Alice's 
happiness  might  enervate  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  countiy ; 
and  Christian  had  little  trouble  in  eliciting  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  forbear  to  inquire  after  her  for  some  time. 

Thus  certain  of  being  the  temporary  guardian  of  his  niece 
for  a  space  long  enough,  he  flatterod  himself,  for  the  execution 
of  his  purpose.  Christian  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  by 
consulting  Chiffinch,  whose  known  skill  in  court  policy  quali- 
fied  him  best  as  an  adviser  on  this  occasion.  But  this  worthy 
person,  being,  in  fact^  a  purveyor  for  his  Majesty's  pleasures, 
and  on  that  account  high  in  his  good  graces,  thought  it  fell 
within  the  line  of  his  duty  to  suggest  another  scheme  than 
that  on  which  Christian  consulted  him.  A  woman  of  such 
beauty  as  Alice  was  described  he  deemed  more  worthy  to  be  a 
partaker  of  the  affections  of  the  merry  monarch,  whose  taste  in 
female  beauty  was  so  exquisite,  than  to  be  made  the  wife  of 
some  worn-out  prodigal  of  quality.  And  then,  doing  perfect 
justice  to  his  own  character,  he  felt  it  would  not  be  one  whit 
impaired,  while  his  fortune  would  be,  in  every  respect,  greatly 
amended,  if,  after  sharing  the  short  reign  of  the  Gwyns,  the 
Davises,  the  Robertses,  and  so  forth,  Alice  Bridgenorth  should 
retire  from  the  state  of  a  royal  favourite  into  the  humble  con- 
dition of  Mrs.  Chiffinch. 

After  cautioiisly  sounding  Christian,  and  finding  that  the 
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near  prospect  of  interest  to  himself  effectually  prevented  his 
starting  at  this  iniquitous  scheme,  Chiffinch  detailed  it  to  him 
fully,  carefully  keeping  the  final  termination  out  of  sights  and 
taUung  of  the  favour  to  be  acquired  by  the  fair  Alice  as  no 
passing  caprice,  but  the  commencement  of  a  reign  as  loi^  and 
absolute  as  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  of  whose  avarice 
and  domineering  temper  Charles  was  now  understood  to  be 
much  tired,  though  the  force  of  habit  rendered  him  unequal  to 
free  himself  of  her  yoke. 

Thus  chalked  out»  the  scene  prepared  was  no  longer  the 
scheme  of  a  court  pander,  and  a  villainous  resolution  for  the 
ruin  of  an  innocent  girl,  but  became  a  state  intrigue,  for  the 
removal  of  an  obnoxious  favourite,  and  the  subsequent  change 
of  the  King's  sentiments  upon  various  material  points,  in  whidi 
he  was  at  present  influenced  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 
In  this  light  it  was  exhibited  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
either  to  sustain  his  character  for  daring  gallantry  or  in  order 
to  gratify  some  oapriciouii  fancy,  had  at  one  time  made  love  to 
the  reigning  favourite,  and  experienced  a  repulse  which  he  had 
never  foigiven. 

But  one  scheme  was  too  little  to  occupy  the  active  and  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  duke.  An  app^idix  of  the  Popish  Plot 
was  easily  so  contrived  as  to  involve  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
who^  from  character  and  religion,  was  precisely  the  person 
whom  the  credulous  part  of  the  public  were  inclined  to  suppose 
the  likely  accomplice  of  such  a  conspiracy.  Christian  and 
Bridgenorth  imdertook  the  perilous  commission  of  attacking 
her  even  in  her  own  little  kingdom  of  Man,  and  had  commissions 
for  this  purpose,  which  were  only  to  be  produced  in  case  of 
their  scheme  taking  effect. 

It  miscarried,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  from  the  countess's 
alert  preparations  for  defence;  and  neither  Christian  nor 
Bridgenorth  held  it  sound  policy  to  practise  openly,  even 
imder  Parliamentary  authority,  against  a  lady  so  little  liable 
to  hesitate  upon  the  measures  most  likely  to  secure  her  feudal 
sovereignty;  wisely  considering  that  even  the  omnipotence, 
as  it  has  been  somewhat  too  largely  styled,  of  Parliament 
might  fail  to  relieve  them  from  the  personal  consequences  of  a 
failure. 

On  the  continent  of  Britain,  however,  no  opposition  was  to 
be  feared ;  and  so  well  was  Christian  acquainted  with  all  the 
motions  in  the  interior  of  the  countess's  little  court,  or  house- 
hold, that  Peveril  would  have  been  arrested  the  instant  he  set 
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foot  on  shore,  but  for  the  gale  of  wind,  which  obliged  the  veflsel 
in  which  he  was  a  passenger  to  ran  for  Liverpool.  Here 
Christian,  under  the  name  of  Ganleeae,  unexpectedly  met  with 
him,  and  preserved  him  from  the  fangs  of  the  well-breathed 
witnesses  of  the  Plot,  with  the  purpose  of  securing  hiB  despatches, 
or,  if  necessary,  his  person  also,  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  place 
him  at  his  own  discretion — a  narrow  and  perilous  game,  which 
he  thought  it  better,  however,  to  undertake  than  to  permit 
these  subordinate  agents,  who  were  always  ready  to  mutiny 
against  all  in  league  wit^  them,  to  obtain  the  credit  which 
they  must  have  done  by  the  seizure  of  the  Countess  of  Dwby's 
papers.  It  was,  besides,  essential  to  Buckingham's  schemes 
that  these  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  public  officer 
like  Topham,  who,  however  pompous  and  stupid,  was  upright 
and  well-intentioned,  imtil  they  had  undergone  the  revisal  of  a 
private  committee,  where  something  might  have  probably  been 
suppressed,  even  supposing  that  nothing  had  been  added.  In 
short,  Christian,  in  carrying  on  his  own  separate  and  peculiar 
intrigue,  by  the  agency  of  the  Great  Popish  Plot,  as  it  was 
called,  acted  just  like  an  engineer,  who  derives  the  principle  of 
motion  which  turns  his  machinery  by  means  of  a  steam-engine, 
or  large  water-wheel,  constructed  to  drive  a  separate  and  larger 
engine.  Accordingly,  he  was  determined  that,  while  he  took 
all  the  advantage  he  could  from  their  supposed  discoveries,  no 
one  should  be  admitted  to  tamper  or  interfere  with  his  own 
plans  of  profit  and  revenge. 

Chiffinch,  who,  desirous  of  satisfying  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  of  that  excellent  beauty  which  had  been  so  highly  extolled, 
had  gone  down  to  DerbyBhire  on  purpose,  was  ini&itely  de- 
lighted when,  during  the  course  of  a  two  hours'  sermon  at  the 
dissenting  chapel  in  Liverpool,  which  afforded  him  ample  leisure 
for  a  deliberate  survey,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  form  or  face  more  captivating.  His  eyes  having 
confirmed  what  was  told  him,  he  hurried  back  to  the  little  inn 
which  formed  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  there  awaited 
Christian  and  his  niece,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  project  which  he  had  not  before  entertained ; 
and  with  an  apparatus  of  luxury  calculated,  aa  he  thought,  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  rustic  girl.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  when,  instead  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  to 
whom  he  expected  that  night  to  have  been  introduced,  he  found 
that  Christian  was  accompanied  by  Julian  Peveril.  It  was 
indeed  a  severe  disappointment,  for  he  had  prevailed  on  his 
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own  indolenoe  to  yentare  thus  far  from  the  court,  in  order  that 
he  might  judge  with  his  own  paramount  taste,  whether  Alice 
was  really  the  prodigy  which  her  uncle's  praises  had  bespoken 
her,  and,  as  such,  a  victim  worthy  of  the  fate  to  which  she  was 
destined. 

A  few  words  betwixt  the  worthy  confederates  determined 
them  on  the  plan  of  stripping  Peveril  of  the  countess's  de- 
spatches, Ohiffinch  absolutely  refusing  to  take  any  share  in 
arresting  him,  as  a  matter  of  which  his  master's  approbation 
might  be  very  tmcertain. 

Christian  had  also  his  own  reasons  for  abstaining  from  so 
decisive  a  step.  It  was  by  no  means  likely  to  be  agreeable  to 
Bridgenorth,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good-humour ; 
it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  countess's  despatches  were  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  person  of  Julian.  Lastly,  it  was 
superfluous  in  this  respect  also,  that  Julian  was  on  the  road  to 
his  father's  castle,  where  it  was  likely  he  would  be  seized,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  along  with  the  other  suspicious  persons  who 
fell  under  Topham's  warrant  and  the  denunciaticms  of  his 
infamous  companions.  He,  therefore,  far  from  using  any 
violence  to  Peveril,  assumed  towards  him  such  a  friendly  tone 
as  might  seem  to  warn  him  against  receiving  damage  from 
others,  and  vindicate  himself  from  having  had  any  share  in 
depriving  him  of  his  charge.  This  last  manoeuvre  was  achieved 
by  an  infusion  of  a  strong  narcotic  into  Julian's  wine,  under 
the  influence  of  which  he  slumbered  so  soundly  that  the  con- 
federates were  easily  able  to  accomplish  their  inhospitable 
purpose. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  days  are  already  known  to  the 
reader.  Ghiffinch  set  forward  to  return  to  London  with  the 
packet^  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  in  Buckingham's  hands 
as  soon  as  possible;  while  Christian  went  to  Moultrassie,  to 
receive  Alice  from  her  father  and  convey  her  safely  to  London — 
his  accomplice  agreeing  to  defer  his  curiosity  to  see  more  of  her 
until  they  should  have  arrived  in  that  city. 

Before  parting  with  Bridgenorth,  Christian  had  exerted  his 
utmost  address  to  prevail  on  him  to  remain  at  Moultrassie :  he 
had  even  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and,  by  his 
urgency,  awakened  some  suspicions  of  an  indefinite  nature, 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  allay.  Bridgenorth,  therefore, 
followed  his  brother-in-law  to  London;  and  the  reader  has 
already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  arts  which  Christian 
used  to  prevent  his  farther  interference  with  the  destinies  of 
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his  daughter  or  the  uiihallowed  schemes  of  her  ill-chosen 
guardian.  Still  Christian,  as  he  strode  along  the  street  in 
profound  reflection,  saw  that  his  undertaking  was  attended 
with  a  thousand  perils ;  and  the  drops  stood  like  beads  on  his 
\|  hiow  when  he  thought  of  the  presumptuous  levity  and  ficklo 
temper  of  Buckingham — the  Mvohty  and  intemperance  of 
Chiffinch — the  suspicions  of  the  melancholy  and  bigoted,  yet 
sagacious  and  honest,  Bridgenorth.  '  Had  I,'  he  thought^  '  but 
tools  fitted,  each  to  their  portion  of  the  work,  how  eai^y  oould 
I  heave  asunder  and  disjoint  the  strength  that  opposes  me! 
But  with  these  frail  and  insufficient  implements,  I  am  in  daily, 
hourly,  momentary  danger  that  one  lever  or  other  gives  way, 
and  that  the  whole  ruin  recoils  on  my  own  head.  And  yet, 
were  it  not  for  those  failings  I  complain  of,  how  were  it  possible 
for  me  to  have  acquired  that  power  over  tiiem  all  which  consti- 
tutes them  my  passive  tools,  even  when  they  seem  most  to 
exert  their  own  free  willf  Yes,  the  bigots  have  some  right 
when  they  affirm  that  all  is  for  the  best.' 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  amidst  the  various  subjects  of 
Christian's  apprehension,  he  was  never  visited  by  any  long  or 
permanent  doubt  that  the  virtue  of  his  niece  might  prove  the 
shoal  on  which  his  voyage  should  be  wrecked.  But  he  was  an 
arrant  rogue,  as  well  as  a  hardened  libertine;  and,  in  both 
characters,  a  professed  disbeliever  in  the  virtue  of  the  fair  sex. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

As  for  John  Dryden's  Charles,  I  own  that  king 
Was  never  any  very  mi^htv  thing ; 
And  yet  he  was  a  oeTilxsh  honest  fellow — 
Ei^joy'd  his  friend  and  bottle,  and  got  mellow. 

Dk.  Woloot. 

London,  the  grand  central  point  of  intrigues  of  every  deaorip-     y/ 
tion,  had  now  attracted  within  its  dark  and  shadowy  region  ^ 
the  greater  number  of  the  personages  whom  we  haye  had 
occasion  to  mention. 

Julian  Peveril,  amongst  others  of  the  dnjmaix%  penonas^  had 
arrived,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  remote  inn  in  the  suburbs. 
His  business,  he  conceived,  was  to  remain  incognito  until  he 
should  have  commimicated  in  private  with  the  friends  who 
were  most  likely  to  lend  assistance  to  his  parents,  as  well  as  to 
his  patroness,  in  their  present  situation  <A  doubt  and  danger. 
Amongst  these,  the  most  powerful  was  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
whose  faithful  services,  high  rank,  and  acknowledged  wori^ 
and  virtue,  still  preserved  an  ascendency  in  that  very  court 
where,  in  general,  he  was  regarded  as  out  of  favour.  Indeed, 
so  much  consciousness  did  Charles  display  in  his  demeanour 
towards  that  celebrated  noble  and  servant  of  his  Either,  that 
Buckingham  once  took  the  freedom  to  ask  the  King,  whether 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  lost  his  Majesty's  favour  or  his 
Majesty  the  duke's,  since,  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet^  the 
King  appeared  the  more  embarrassed  of  the  two.  But  it  was 
not  Peveril's  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  advice  or  countenance 
of  this  distinguished  person.  His  Grace  of  Ormond  was  not  at 
that  time  in  London. 

The  letter  about  the  delivery  of  which  the  countess  had 
seemed  most  anxious  after  that  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
addressed  to  Captain  Barstow  (a  Jesuit,  whose  real  name  was 
Fenwicke),  to  be  found,  or  at  least  to  be  heard  of,  in  the  house 
of  one  Martin  Christal  in  the  Savoy.    To  this  place  hastened 
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Peveril,  upon  learning  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  which  he  personally  incurred 
by  thus  becoming  a  medium  of  communication  betwixt  a  Popish 
priest  and  a  suspected  Catholic.  But  when  he  undertook  the 
perilous  commission  of  his  patroness,  he  had  done  so  frankly, 
and  with  the  imreserved  resolution  of  serving  her  in  the  manner 
in  which  she  most  desired  her  afiSatirs  to  be  conducted.  Yet  he 
could  not  forbear  some  secret  apprehension  when  he  felt  him- 
self engaged  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages  and  galleries  which 
led  to  different  obscure  sets  of  apartments  in  the  ancient  build- 
ing termed  the  Savoy. 
V  This  antiquated  and  almost  ruinous  pile  occupied  a  part  of 

^v/  the  site  of  the  public  offices  in  the  Strand  commonly  called 
Somerset  House.  The  Savoy  had  been  formerly  a  palace,  and 
took  its  name  from  an  £arl  of  Savoy,  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
It  had  been  the  habitation  of  John  of  Qaunt  and  various 
persons  of  distinction ;  had  become  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and 
finally,  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  a  waste  of  dilapidated  buildings 
and  ruinous  apartments,  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who  had 
some  connexion  with,  or  dependence  upon,  the  neighbouring 
palace  of  Somerset  House,  which,  more  fortimate  than  the 
Savoy,  had  stUl  retained  its  royal  title,  and  was  the  abode  of 
a  part  of  the  court,  and  occasionally  of  the  King  himself,  who 
had  apartments  there. 

It  was  not  without  several  inquiries,  and  more  than  one 
mistake,  that^  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  dusky  passage,  com- 
posed of  boards  so  wasted  by  time  that  they  threatened  to  give 
way  under  his  feet,  Julian  at  length  found  the  name  of  Martin 
ChSristal,  broker  and  appraiser,  upon  a  shattered  door.  He  was 
about  to  knock,  when  some  one  pulled  his  cloak ;  and  looking 
round,  to  his  great  astonishment,  which  indeed  almost  amounted 
to  fear,  he  saw  the  little  mute  damsel,  who  had  accompanied 
him  for  a  part  of  the  way  on  his  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
'  Fenella ! '  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  that  she  could  neither  hear 
nor  reply — *  Fenella !     Can  this  be  you  1 ' 

Fenella,  assuming  the  air  of  warning  and  authority  which 
she  had  heretofore  endeavoured  to  adopt  towards  him,  interposed 
betwixt  Julian  and  the  door  at  which  he  was  about  to  knock, 
pointed  with  her  finger  towards  it  in  a  prohibiting  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time  bent  her  brows  and  shook  her  head  sternly. 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  Julian  could  place  but  one 
interpretation  upon  Fenella's  appearance  and  conduct,  and  that 
was,  by  supposing  her  lady  had  come  up  to  London,  and  had 
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dispatohed  this  mute  attendant,  as  a  confidential  penon,  to 
apprifle  him  of  some  change  of  her  intended  operations,  which 
might  render  the  deliyery  of  her  letters  to  Baretow,  (dias  Fen- 
widie,  superfluous,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  He  made  signs  to 
Fenella,  demanding  to  know  whether  she  had  any  commission 
from  the  countess.  She  nodded.  'Had  she  any  letter f  he 
continued,  by  the  same  mode  of  enquiry.  She  shook  her  head 
impatiently,  and,  walking  hastily  along  the  passage,  made  a 
signal  to  lum  to  follow.  He  did  so,  having  little  doubt  that 
he  was  about  to  be  conducted  into  the  countess's  presence ;  but 
his  surprise,  at  first  excited  by  Fenella's  appearance,  was  in- 
creased by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  she  seemed  to  track 
the  dusky  and  decayed  mazes  of  the  dilapidated  Sayoy,  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  had  seen  her  formerly  lead  the  way 
through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  Castle  Rushin,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

When  he  recollected,  however,  that  Fenella  had  accompanied 
the  countess  on  a  long  visit  to  London,  it  appeared  not  im- 
probable that  she  might  then  have  acquired  this  local  know- 
ledge which  seemed  so  accurate.  Many  foreigners,  dependent 
on  the  Queen  or  Queen  Dowager,  had  apartments  in  the  Savoy. 
Many  Catholic  priests  also  found  refuge  in  its  recesses,  under 
various  disguises,  and  in  defiance  of  the  severity  of  the  laws 
against  Popery.  What  was  more  \ike\j  than  that  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  a  Catholic  and  a  Frenchwoman,  should  have  had 
secret  commissions  among  such  people ;  and  that  the  execution 
of  such  should  be  entrusted,  at  least  occasionally,  to  Fenella  f 

Thus  reflecting,  Julian  continued  to  follow  her  light  and 
active  footsteps  as  she  glided  from  the  Strand  to  Spring 
Gardens,  and  thence  into  die  Park. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  Mall  was  un- 
tenanted, save  by  a  few  walkers,  who  frequented  these  shades 
for  the  wholesome  purposes  of  air  and  exercise.  Splendour, 
gaiety,  and  display  did  not  come  forth,  at  that  period,  until 
noon  was  approaching.  All  readers  have  heard  that  the  whole 
space  where  the  Horse  Guards  are  now  built  made,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  a  part  of  St.  James's  Park ;  and  that  the  old 
building,  now  called  the  Treasuiy,  was  a  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Whitehall,  which  was  thus  immediately  connected  with 
the  Park.  The  canal  had  been  constructed  by  the  celebrated  Le 
Ndtre,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Park ;  and  it  communi- 
cated with  the  Thames  by  a  decoy,  stocked  with  a  quantity 
of  the  rarer  waterfowl.     It  was  towards  this  decoy  that  Fenella 
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bent  her  way  with  unabated  speed;  and  they  were  approaching  a 
group  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  sauntered  by  its  banks, 
when,  on  looking  closely  at  him  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  party,  Julian  felt  his  heart  beat  unoonmionly  thick,  as  if 
conscious  of  approaching  some  one  of  the  highest  consequence. 

The  person  whom  he  looked  upon  was  past  the  middle  age 
of  life,  of  a  dark  complexion,  corresponding  with  the  long,  bladk, 
full-bottomed  periwig  which  he  wore  instead  of  his  own  hair. 
His  dress  was  plain  black  velvet,  with  a  diamond  star,  however, 
on  his  cloak,  which  hung  carelessly  over  one  shoulder.  His 
features,  strongly  lined,  even  to  harshness,  had  yet  an  expres- 
sion of  dignified  good-humour ;  he  was  well  and  strongly  built, 
walked  upright  and  yet  easily,  and  had  upon  the  whole  the  air 
of  a  person  of  the  highest  considesation.  He  kept  rather  in 
advance  of  his  companions,  but  turned  and  spoke  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  with  much  affability,  and  probably  with 
some  liveliness,  judging  by  the  smiles,  and  sometimes  the  scarce 
restrained  laughter,  by  which  some  of  his  sallies  were  received 
by  his  attendants.  Tixey  also  wore  only  morning  dresses ;  but 
their  looks  and  manner  were  those  of  men  of  rank,  in  presence 
of  one  in  station  stiU  more  elevated.  They  shared  the  atten- 
tion of  their  principal  in  common  with  seven  or  eight  little 
black,  curly-haired  spaniels,  or  rather,  as  they  are  now  called, 
cockers,  which  attended  their  master  as  closely,  and  perhaps 
with  as  deep  sentiments  of  attachment,  as  the  bipeds  of  the 
group ;  and  whose  gambols,  which  seemed  to  afGord  him  much 
amusement,  he  sometimes  checked  and  sometimes  encouraged. 
In  addition  to  this  pastime,  a  lackey,  or  groom,  was  also  in 
attendance,  with  one  or  two  little  baskets  and  bags,  from  which 
the  gentleman  we  have  described  took,  from  time  to  time,  a 
handful  of  seeds,  and  amused  himself  with  throwing  them  to 
the  waterfowl. 

This,  the  King's  favourite  occupation,  together  with  his 
remarkable  countenance  and  the  deportment  of  the  rest  of  the 
company  towards  him,  satisfied  Julian  Peveril  that  he  was 
approaching,  perhaps  indecorously,  near  to  the  person  of  Charles 
Stuart,  the  second  of  that  imhappy  name. 

While  he  hesitated  to  follow  his  dumb  guide  any  nearer, 
and  felt  the  embarrassment  of  being  unable  to  communicate  to 
her  his  repugnance  to  further  intrusion,  a  person  in  the  royal 
retinue  touched  a  light  and  lively  air  on  the  flageolet,  at  a 
signal  from  the  King,  who  desired  to  have  some  tune  repeated 
which  had  struck  him  in  the  theatre  on  the  preceding  evening. 
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While  the  good-natured  monarch  marked  time  with  his  foot 
and  with  the  motion  of  his  hand,  Fenella  continued  to  approach 
him,  and  threw  into  her  manner  the  appearance  of  one  who 
was  attracted,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  herself,  by  the  sounds  of 
the  instrument. 

Anxious  to  know  how  this  was  to  end,  and  astonished  to  see 
the  dumb  girl  imitate  so  accurately  the  manner  of  one  who 
actually  heard  the  musical  notes,  Peveril  also  drew  near,  though 
at  sconewhat  greater  distance. 

The  King  looked  good-humouredly  at  both,  as  if  he  admitted 
their  musi(»d  enthusiasm  as  an  excuse  for  their  intrusion ;  but 
his  eyes  became  riveted  on  Fenella,  whose  face  and  appearance, 
although  rather  singular  than  beautiful,  had  something  in 
them  wild,  fantastic,  and,  as  being  so,  even  captivating  to  an 
eye  which  had  beeoi  gratified  perhaps  to  satiety  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  female  beauty.  She  did  not  appear  to 
notice  how  closely  she  was  observed ;  but,  as  if  acting  imder  an 
ixresistible  impulse,  derived  from  the  sounds  to  which  she 
seemed  to  listen,  she  undid  the  bodkin  round  which  her  long 
tresses  were  winded,  and  flinging  them  suddenly  over  her 
slender  person,  as  if  using  them  as  a  natural  veil,  she  began  to 
dance,  with  infinite  grace  and  agility,  to  the  tune  whidi  the 
flageolet  played. 

Peveril  lost  almost  his  sense  of  the  King's  presence,  when  he 
observed  with  what  wonderful  grace  and  agOity  Fenella  kept 
time  to  notes  which  could  only  be  known  to  her  by  the 
moticns  of  the  musician's  fingers.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  among 
other  prodigies,  of  a  person  in  Fenella's  unhappy  situation 
acquiring,  by  some  unaccoimtable  and  mysterious  tact,  the 
power  of  actmg  as  an  instrumental  musician,  nay,  becoming  so 
accurate  a  peorfonner  as  to  be  capable  of  lea^g  a  musical 
band ;  and  he  had  also  heard  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  dancing 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  observing  the  motions  of  their 
partner.  But  Fenella's  performance  seemed  more  wonderful 
than  either,  since  the  musician  was  guided  bv  his  written 
notes,  and  the  dancer  by  the  motions  of  the  others ;  whereas 
Fenella  had  no  intimation,  save  what  she  seemed  to  gather, 
with  infinite  accuracy,  by  observing  the  motion  of  the  artist's 
fingers  on  his  small  instrument. 

As  for  the  King,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances which  rendered  Fenella's  performance  almost  marvellous, 
he  was  contented,  at  her  first  commencement,  to  authorise  what 
seemed  to  him  the  frolic  of  this  singular-looking  damsel  by  a 
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good-humoured  smile;  but  when  he  perceived  the  ezquiaite 
truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  oombination  of  grace 
and  agility,  with  which  she  executed  to  his  favourite  air  a  dance 
which  was  perfectly  new  to  him,  Charles  turned  his  mere  acqui- 
escence into  something  like  enthusiastic  applause.  He  bore 
time  to  her  motions  with  the  movement  of  his  foot,  applauded 
with  head  and  with  hand,  and  seemed,  like  herself,  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art. 

After  a  rapid  yet  graceful  succession  of  «f»^fYcAa^  Fenella 
introduced  a  slow  movement^  which  terminated  the  dance; 
then  dropping  a  profound  courtesy,  she  continued  to  stand 
motionless  before  tiie  King,  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  her 
head  stooped,  and  her  eyes  cast  down,  after  the  manner  of  an 
Oriental  slave;  while  through  the  misty  veil  of  her  shadowy 
locks  it  might  be  observed  that  the  colour  which  exercise  had 
called  to  her  cheeks  was  dying  fast  away,  and  resigning  them 
to  their  native  dusky  hue. 

<  By  my  honour,'  exclaimed  the  King,  *  she  is  like  a  faiiy 
who  trips  it  in  moonlight.  There  must  be  more  of  air  and 
fire  than  of  earth  in  her  composition.  It  is  well  poor  Nelly 
Gwyn  saw  her  not,  or  she  would  have  died  of  grief  and  envy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  which  of  you  contrived  this  pretty  piece  of 
morning  pastime  f ' 

The  courtiers  looked  at  each  other,  but  none  of  them  felt 
authorised  to  claim  the  merit  of  a  service  so  agreeable. 

*  We  must  ask  the  quidk-eyed  nymph  herself,  then,'  said  the 
King ;  and,  looking  at  Fenella,  he  added,  *  Tell  us,  my  pretty 
one,  to  whom  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  suspect  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham ;  for  this  is  exactly  a  tour  de  son  miUer.* 

FeneUa,  on  observing  that  the  King  addressed  her,  bowed 
low  and  shook  her  head,  in  signal  that  she  did  not  understand 
what  he  said.  'Odds-fish,  that  is  true,'  said  the  King;  'she 
must  perforce  be  a  foreigner :  her  complexion  and  agility  speak 
it.  France  or  Italy  has  had  the  moulding  of  these  elastic  limbs, 
dark  cheek,  and  eye  of  fire.'  He  then  put  to  her  in  French, 
and  again  in  Italian,  the  question, '  By  whom  she  had  been  sent 
hither)' 

At  the  second  repetition,  Fenella  threw  back  her  veiling 
tresses,  so  as  to  show  the  melancholy  which  sat  on  her  brow ; 
while  she  sadly  shook  her  head,  and  intimated  by  imperfect 
muttering,  but  of  the  softest  and  most  plaintive  kind,  her 
oiganic  dc^ciency. 

'Is  it  possible  nature  can  have  made  such  a  fault?'  said 
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Chailes.  ^Oui  she  hare  left  8o  curious  a  piece  as  thou  art 
without  the  melody  of  voice,  whilst  ahe  has  made  thee  so  ex- 
quisitely sensible  to  the  beauty  of  sound  t  Stay — ^what  means 
this?  and  what  young  fellow  are  you  bringing  up  there ?  Oh, 
the  master  of  the  show,  I  suppose.  Frien^'  he  added,  address- 
ing himself  to  Peveril,  who,  on  the  signal  of  FeneUa,  stepped 
forward  ahnoet  instinotively  and  kneeled  down,  '  we  thank  thee 
for  the  pleasure  of  this  morning.  My  lord  marquis,  you  rooked 
me  at  piquet  last  night>  for  which  diiloyal  deed  thou  shalt  now 
at<»ue,  by  giving  a  couple  of  pieces  to  this  honest  youth  and 
five  to  the  girl.' 

As  the  nobleman  drew  out  his  purse  and  came  forward  to 
petform  the  King's  generous  commission,  Julian  felt  some 
embanaasment  ere  he  was  able  to  explain  that  he  had  no 
title  to  be  benefited  by  the  young  person's  performance^  and 
that  his  Majesty  had  mistaken  his  character. 

'And  who  art  thou,  then,  my  friend  1'  said  Charles;  'but> 
above  all,  and  particularly,  who  is  this  dancing  nymph,  whom 
thou  standest  waiting  on  like  an  attendant  fium  f 

'The  young  person  is  a  retainer  of  the  Countess-Dowager  of 
Derby,  so  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Peveril,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice ;  'and  I  am ' 

'Hold — ^hokL,'  said  the  SLing;  'this  is  a  dance  to  another 
tune,  and  not  fit  for  a  place  so  public.  Hark  thee,  friend,  do 
thou  and  the  young  woman  follow  Empson  where  he  will  con« 
duct  thee.    Empson,  carry  them — ^hark  in  thy  ear.' 

'May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  ought  to  say,'  said  Peveril, 
'  that  I  am  guiltless  of  any  purpose  of  intrusion ' 

'Now,a  plague  on  him  who  can  take  no  hint,'  said  the  King, 
cutting  short  his  apology.  'Odds-fish,  man,  there  are  times 
when  dvility  is  the  greatest  impertinence  in  the  world.  Do 
thou  follow  Rtnpamij  and  amuse  thyself  for  an  half  hour's  space 
with  the  ftdry's  company,  till  we  shall  send  for  you.' 

Charles  spoke  this  not  without  casting  an  anxious  eye  around, 
and  in  a  tone  which  intimated  apprehension  of  being  overheard. 
Julian  could  only  bow  obedience  and  follow  Empson,  who  was 
the  same  person  that  played  so  laraly  on  the  flageolet. 

When  they  were  out  ci  sight  of  the  King  and  his  party,  the 
muaieian  wished  to  enter  into  converaatioa  with  his  companions, 
and  addressed  himself  first  to  Fenella,  witha  broad  compliment 
of  '  By  the  mass,  ye  dance  rarely :  ne'er  a  slut  on  the  boards 
shows  such  a  shimk !  I  would  be  content  to  play  to  you  till 
my  throat  were  as  dry  as  my  whistle.    Come,  be  a  little  bee ; 
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Old  Rowley  will  not  quit  the  Park  till  nine.  I  will  carry  you 
to  Spring  Gardens,  and  bestow  sweet  oakes  and  a  quart  of 
Rheiush  on  both  of  you;  and  well  be  camendoes.  Wbat  the 
devil!  no  answer)  How's  this,  brother?  Is  this  neat  wench 
of  yours  deaf  or  dumb,  or  both  t  I  should  laugh  at  that,  and 
uhe  trip  it  so  well  to  the  fli^eolet'  ' 

To  rid  himself  of  this  fellow's  disooorae,  Pererll  answered 
him  in  French  that  he  was  a  foreigner  and  spoke  no  English ; 
glad  to  escape,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  fiction,  from  the 
additional  embanassment  of  a  fool,  who  was  likely  to  aak  more 
questions  than  his  own  wisdom  might  have  enabled  him  to 
answer. 

^ Stranger — that  means  stranger,'  muttered  their  guide; 
'  more  French  dogs  and  jades  come  to  lick  the  good  ]^glish 
butter  off  our  bread,  or  perhaps  an  Italian  puppet«how.  Well, 
if  it  were  not  that  they  have  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  whole 
gamut,  this  were  enough  to  make  any  honest  fellow  turn 
Puritan.  But  if  I  am  to  play  to  her  at  the  Duchess's,  111  be 
d — d  but  I  put  her  out  in  the  tune,  just  to  teach  her  to  have 
the  impudence  to  come  to  England  and  to  speak  no  English.' 

Having  muttered  to  himsefi  this  truly  British  resolution,  the 
musician  walked  briskly  on  towards  a  large  house  near  the 
bottom  of  St.  James's  Street,  and  entered  the  courts  by  a  grated 
door,  from  the  Park,  of  which  the  mansion  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive prospect. 

Peveril,  finding  himself  in  front  of  a  handsome  portico,  under 
which  opened  a  stately  pair  of  folding-doon,  was  about  to  ascend 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  main  entrance,  when  his  guide  seised 
him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  'Hold,  Moimseer !  "VHiat !  youll 
lose  nothiQg,  I  see,  for  want  of  courage ;  but  you  must  keep 
the  back  way,  foraUyour  finedoublet.  Here  it  is  not,  ^'Elnock 
and  it  shaU  be  opened  " ;  but  may  be  instead,  ''  Knock  and  you 
shall  be  knocked." ' 

Suffering  himself  to  be  guided  by  Empson,  Julian  deviated 
from  the  principal  door  to  one  whieh  opened,  with  less  osten- 
tation, in  an  angle  of  the  courtTand.  On  a  modest  tap  from 
the  flute -player,  admittanee  was  afforded  him  and  his  com^ 
panions  by  a  footman,  who  conducted  them  through  a  variety 
of  stone  passages  to  a  very  handsome  summer  parlour,  where  a 
lady,  or  something  resembling  one,  dressed  in  a  style  of  extra 
elegance,  was  trifling  with  a  play-book  while  she  finished  her 
chocolate.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  her,  but  by  weigh- 
ing her  natural  good  qualities  against  the  affectations  which 
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oounterbalaiiced  them.  She  would  have  been  hiuidBome^  but 
for  rouge  and  mm/OfudeTie ;  would  have  been  oivil^  but  for  over- 
strained  airs  of  patronage  and  oondeaoension ;  would  have  had 
an  agreeable  voice,  had  she  spoken  in  her  natural  tone ;  and 
fine  eyes,  had  she  not  made  such  desperate  hard  use  of  them. 
She  could  only  spoil  a  pretty  ankle  by  too  liberal  display ;  but 
her  shape,  though  she  could  not  yet  be  thirty  years  old,  had 
the  embonpoint  which  might  have  suited  better  with  ten  yean 
more  advanced.  She  pointed  Empson  to  a  seat  with  the  air  of 
a  duchess,  and  asked  him,  languidly,  how  he  did  this  age,  that 
she  had  not  seen  him,  and  what  folks  these  were  he  had 
brought  with  him. 

'  Foreigners,  madam — d — d  foreigners,'  answered  Empson — 
^starving  beg^^urs,  that  our  old  friend  has  picked  up  in  the 
Park  this  morning ;  the  wench  dances,  and  the  fellow  plays  on 
the  Jew's-trump,  I  believe.  On  my  life,  madam,  I  begin  to  be 
ashamed  of  Old  Rowley ;  I  must  discard  him,  unless  he  keeps 
better  company  in  future.' 

'Fie,  Empson,'  said  the  lady;  ^consider  it  is  our  duty  to 
countenance  him,  and  keep  him  afloat ;  and  indeed  I  always 
make  a  principle  of  it.  Hark  ye,  he  comes  not  hither  this 
morning  t' 

'  He  will  be  here,'  answered  Empson,  '  in  the  walking  of  a 
minuet.' 

'  My  God  1 '  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  unafiected  alann ;  and 
starting  up  with  utter  neglect  of  her  usual  airs  of  graceful 
languor,  she  tripped  as  swiftly  as  a  milk-maid  into  an  adjoining 
apartment}  whwe  they  heard  presently  a  few  words  of  eager 
and  animated  discussion. 

'  Something  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  I  stt|^x)6e,'  said  Emp- 
son. 'Well  for  madam  I  gave  her  the  hint  There  he  goes, 
the  happy  swain.' 

Julian  was  so  situated  that  he  could,  from  the  same  casement 
through  which  Empson  was  peeping,  observe  a  man  in  a  laced 
roquelaure,  and  carrying  his  rapier  under  his  arm,  glide  from 
the  door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered,  and  out  dt  the  court, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  the  shade  of  the  buildings. 

The  lady  re-entered  at  this  m<Mnent|  and  observing  how 
Empson's  eyes  were  directed,  said,  with  a  slight  appearance  of 
hurry,  'A  gentleman  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  with  a 
billet;  and  so  tiresomely  pressing  for  an  answer,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  write  without  my  diamond  pen«  I  have  daubed  my 
fingers,  I  daresay,'  she  added,  looking  at  a  very  pretty  hand, 
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and  presently  after  dipping  her  fingers  in  a  litde  silver  vase  of 
rose-water.  '  Bat  that  litde  exotio  monster  of  jootb,  Empson, 
I  hope  she  really  understands  no  English  t  On  my  life,  she 
coloiired.  Is  she  suoh  a  rare  dancer?  I  must  see  her  danoe, 
and  hear  him  play  on  tiie  Jew's-harp.' 

'  Danoe ! '  replied  Empson ;  '  she  danoed  well  enoi:^h  when 
/  played  to  her.  I  can  make  anything  dance.  Old  Counsellor 
Clubfoot  danced  when  he  had  a  fit  of  ihe  gout;  you  have  seen 
no  such  pas  setU  in  the  theatre.  I  would  engage  to  make  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dance  the  hays  Uke  a  Frenchman. 
There  is  nothing  in  dancing ;  it  all  lies  in  the  musia  Bowley 
does  not  know  that  now.  He  saw  this  poor  wench  dance ;  and 
thought  so  much  on%  when  it  was  all  along  of  me.  I  would 
have  defied  her  to  sit  still.  And  Rowley  gives  her  the  credit 
of  it,  and  five  pieces  to  boot;  and  I  have  cmly  two  for  my 
morning's  work ) ' 

*  True,  Master  Empson,'  said  the  lady ;  '  but  you  are  of  the 
family,  though  in  a  lower  station;  and  you  ou^t  to  con- 
sider  * 

<By  G — ,  madam,' answered  Empson,  'all  I  consider  is»  that 
I  play  the  best  flageolet  in  Engbuid;  and  that  they  can  no 
more  supdiy  my  place,  if  they  were  to  discard  me,  than  they 
could  fill  Thames  from  Fleet  Ditch.' 

'  Well,  Master  Empson,  I  do  not  dispute  but  you  are  a  man 
of  talents,'  replied  the  lady;  'still  I  say,  mind  the  main  chance; 
you  please  the  ear  to-day,  another  has  the  advantage  of  you 
to-morrow.' 

'Never,  mistress,  while  ears  have  the  heavenly  power  of 
distinguishing  one  note  from  another.' 

'  Heavenly  power,  say  you.  Master  Empson  t '  said  the  lady. 

'Ay,  madam,  heavenly ;  for  some  very  neat  verses  which  we 
had  at  our  festival  say, 

What  know  we  of  the  blest  above, 
But  that  they  fling  and  that  they  love  t 

It  is  Master  Waller  wrote  them,  as  I  think ;  who,  upon  my 
word,  ought  to  be  encouraged.' 

'  And  so  should  you,  my  dear  Empson,'  said  the  dame,  yawn- 
ing, 'were  it  only  for  the  honour  you  do  to  your  own  profession. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  will  you  ask  these  people  to  have  some 
refreshment  t  and  will  you  take  some  yourself  9  The  dhooolate 
is  that  which  the  Ambassador  Portuguese  f  eUow  brought  over  to 
the  Queen.' 
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'  If  it  be  geniiiae,'  said  the  musician. 

'HoWy  sir!'  said  the  &ir-oae,  half  rising  from  her  pile  of 
onahiona — 'not  gennine,  and  in  this  house !  Let  me  understand 
you,  Master  Empson.  I  think,  when  I  first  saw  you,  you  scaroe 
knew  chocolate  from  cofiee.' 

'By  G — y  madam,'  answered  the  flageolet-player,  'you  are 
perfe<^y  right.  And  how  can  I  show  l^ter  how  much  I  have 
profited  by  your  ladyship's  excellent  cheer,  except  by  being 
criticair 

'You stand  excused.  Master  Empscm,'  said  ihe petite mai- 
trestey  winVing  gently  back  on  the  downy  couch,  from  which  a 
momentary  irritation  had  startled  her.  '  I  think  the  chocolate 
will  please  you,  though  scarce  equal  to  what  we  had  from  the 
Spanish  resident  Mendoia.  But  we  must  offer  these  strange 
people  something.  Will  you  ask  them  if  they  would  haye  coffee 
and  chocolate^  or  cdd  wild-fowl,  fruit  and  wine)  They  must 
be  teeated,  so  as  to  show  them  where  they  are,  since  here 
they  are.' 

' Unqueetionahly,  madam,'  said  Empson;  'but  I  have  just 
at  this  instant  forgot  the  French  for  chocolate,  hot  bread,  coffee, 
game,  and  drinkables.' 

'It  is  odd,'  said  the  lady;  'and  I  have  forgot  my  French 
and  Italian  at  the  same  moment.  But  it  signifies  little :  I  will 
order  the  things  to  be  brought^  and  they  will  remember  the 
names  of  them  themselTes.' 

Empson  laughed  loudly  at  this  jest,  and  pawned  his  soul 
that  the  cold  sirloin,  which  entered  imioediately  after,  was  the 
best  emblem  of  roast-beef  all  the  world  over.  Plentiful  refresh- 
ments were  offered  to  all  the  party,  of  which  both  Fenella  and 
Peveril  partook. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  flageolet-player  drew  closer  to  the  side 
of  the  lady  of  the  mansion ;  their  intimacy  was  cemented,  and 
their  spirits  set  afloat,  by  a  glass  of  liqueur,  which  gave  them 
additional  confidence  in  discussing  the  diazacters  as  well  of 
the  superior  attendants  of  the  court  as  of  the  inferior  rank,  to 
which  they  themsfllves  might  be  supposed  to  belong. 

The  lady,  indeed,  during  this  conversation,  frequently 
exerted  her  complete  and  absolute  superiority  over  Master 
Empson ;  in  which  that  musical  gentleman  humbly  acquiesced 
whenever  the  droumstance  was  recaUed  to  his  attention, 
whether  in  the  way  of  Uunt  contradiction,  sarcastic  insinusr 
tion,  downright  assumption  of  higher  importance,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  various  modes  by  which  such  superiority  is  usuaUy 
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asserted  and  maintained.  But  the  lady's  obvious  love  of 
scandal  was  the  lure  which  very  soon  brought  her  again  down 
from  the  dignified  port  which  for  a  moment  she  assumed,  and 
placed  her  once  more  on  a  gossiping  leyel  with  her  companion. 

Their  conversation  was  too  trivial,  and  too  much  allied  to 
petty  court  intrigues  with  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted, 
to  be  in  the  least  interesting  to  Julian.  As  it  continued  for 
more  than  an  hour,  he  soon  ceased  to  pay  the  least  attention 
to  a  discourse  consisting  of  nicknames,  patchwork,  and  in- 
nuendo ;  and  employed  himself  in  reflecting  on  his  own  com- 
plicated affairs,  and  the  probable  issue  of  his  approaching 
audience  with  the  King,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  so 
singular  an  agent,  and  by  means  so  unexpected.  He  often 
looked  to  his  guide,  Fenella,  and  observed  thiat  she  was,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  drowned  in  deep  and  abstracted  medi- 
tation. But  three  or  four  times — and  it  was  when  the  assumed 
airs  and  affected  importance  of  the  musician  and  their  hostess 
rose  to  the  most  extravagant  excess — ^he  observed  that  Fenella 
dealt  askance  on  them  some  of  those  bitter  and  almost  blight- 
ing elfin  looks  which  in  the  Isle  of  Man  were  held  to  imply 
contemptuous  execration.  There  was  something  in  all  her 
manner  so  extraordinary,  joined  to  her  sudden  appearance,  and 
her  demeanour  in  the  King's  presence,  so  oddly,  yet  so  well, 
contrived  to  procure  him  a  private  audience — ^whicli  he  mighty 
by  graver  means,  have  sought  in  vain — ^that  it  almost  justified 
the  idea,  though  he  smiled  at  it  internally,  that  the  litUe  mute 
agent  was  aided  in  her  machinations  by  the  kindied  imps  to 
whom,  according  to  Manx  superstition,  her  genealogy  was  to 
be  traced. 

Another  idea  sometimes  occurred  to  Julian,  though  he 
rejected  the  question  as  being  equally  wild  with  those  doubts 
which  referred  Fenella  to  a  race  different  from  that  of  mortals 
— '  Was  she  really  afflicted  with  those  oiganical  imperfections 
which  had  always  seemed  to  sever  her  from  humanity  t  If  not> 
what  coidd  be  the  motives  of  so  young  a  creature  practising  so 
dreadful  a  penance  for  such  an  unremitted  tenn  of  yearaf 
And  how  formidable  must  be  the  strength  of  mind  which  could 
condemn  itself  to  so  terrific  a  sacrifice,  how  deep  and  strong 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken ! ' 

But  a  brief  recollection  of  past  events  enabled  him  to  dismiss 
this  conjecture  as  altogether  wOd  and  visionary.  He  had  but 
to  call  to  memory  the  various  stratagems  practised  by  his  light- 
hearted  companion,  the  young  Earl  of  Derby,  upon  this  forlorn 
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girly  the  oonversationB  held  in  her  preaence,  in  which  the 
character  of  a  creature  bo  irritable  and  senaitiTe  upon  all 
occaaionB  was  freely,  and  aometimeB  satiricallj,  diacussed,  with- 
out  her  expressing  the  least  acquaintance  with  what  was  going 
forward,  to  convince  him  that  so  deep  a  deception  could  never 
have  been  practised  for  so  many  years  by  a  being  of  a  turn  of 
mind  so  peculiarly  jealous  and  irascible. 

He  renounced,  therefore,  the  idea,  and  turned  his  thoughts 
to  his  own  afl&drs  and  his  approaching  interview  with  his 
sovereign,  in  which  meditation  we  propose  to  leave  him  until 
we  briefly  review  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
situation  of  Alice  Bridgenorth. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

I  fear  the  devil  wofst  when  gown  and  oaaeook, 
Or,  in  the  laok  of  them,  old  Calvin's  oloak, 
Gonoeale  his  oloven  hoof. 

Anowynumt, 

Julian  Pbvbbil  had  soarce  set  sail  for  Whitebaveii,  when  Alice 
Bridgenorth  and  her  goyemante,  at  the  haaty  command  of  her 
father,  were  embarked  with  equal  speed  and  seoreoy  on  board 
of  a  bark  bound  for  Liverpool.  Christian  accompanied  them 
on  their  voyage,  as  the  friend  to  whose  guardianship  Alice  was 
to  be  consigned  during  any  future  separation  from  her  father, 
and  whose  amusing  conversation,  joined  to  his  pleasing  though 
cold  manners,  aa  well  as  his  near  relationship,  induced  Alice, 
in  her  forlorn  situation,  to  consider  her  fate  as  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  guardian. 

At  Idverpool,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  Christian  took 
the  first  overt  step  in  the  villainy  which  he  had  contrived 
against  the  innocent  girl,  by  exposing  her  at  a  meeting-house 
to  the  unhallowed  gase  of  Chiffinoh,  in  order  to  convince  him 
she  was  possessed  of  such  uncommon  beauty  as  might  well 
deserve  the  infamous  promotion  to  which  they  meditated  to 
raise  her. 

Highly  satisfied  with  her  personal  appearance,  Chiffinoh  was 
no  less  so  with  the  sense  and  delicacy  of  her  conversation, 
when  he  met  her  in  company  with  her  unde  afterwards  in 
London.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit,  of 
her  remarks  made  him  regard  her  as  his  scientific  attendant 
the  cook  might  have  done  a  newly  invented  sauce,  sufficiently 
piqwmU  in  its  qualities  to  awaken  the  jaded  appetite  of  a 
cloyed  and  gorged  epicure.  '  She  was,'  he  said  and  swore,  '  the 
very  comer-stone  on  which,  with  proper  management,  and  with 
his  instructions,  a  few  honest  feUows  might  build  a  court 
fortune.' 

That  the  necessary  introduction  might  take  place,  the  con- 
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federates  judged  fit  she  ahoold  be  put  under  the  charge  of  an 
ezperienoed  lady,  whom  some  OEiUed  MistresB  Ghiffinoh,  and 
others  Ghiffinoh's  mistress — one  ctf  those  obliging  creatures 
who  are  willing  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  wife  without 
the  inconvenient  and  indissoluble  ceremony. 

It  was  one,  and  not  perhaps  the  leasts  prejudidal  con-  >/ 
sequence  of  the  license  (^  that  ill-^vemed  time,  that  theV 
bounds  'betwixt  virtue  and  vice  were  so  f^  smoothed  down 
and  levelled,  that  the  frail  wife,  or  the  tender  friend  who  was 
no  wife,  did  not  necessarily  lose  their  place  in  society ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  moved  in  the  higher  cirdes,  were  per* 
mitted  and  encouraged  to  mingle  with  women  whose  rank  was 
certain  and  whose  reputation  was  untainted. 

A  regular  liaimmf  like  that  of  Chiffinch  and  his  fair  one, 
inferred  little  scandal;  and  such  was  his  influence,  as  prime 
minister  of  his  master's  pleasures,  that,  as  Charles  himself 
expressed  it,  the  lady  whom  we  introduced  to  our  readers  in 
the  last  chapter  had  obtained  a  brevet  commission  to  rank  as 
a  married  woman.  And  to  do  the  gentle  dame  justice,  no  wife 
could  have  been  more  attentive  to  forward  his  plans,  or  more 
liberal  in  disposing  of  his  income. 

She  inhabited  a  set  of  apartments  called  Ghiffinch's — ^the 
scene  of  many  an  intrigue,  both  of  love  and  politics;  and 
where  Charles  often  held  his  private  parties  for  the  evening, 
when,  as  frequently  happened,  the  ill-humour  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  bus  reigning  sultana,  prevented  his  supping 
with  her.  The  hold  which  such  an  arrangement  gave  a  man 
like  Chiffinch,  used  as  he  well  knew  how  to  use  it,  made  him 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  slighted  even  by  the  first  persons 
in  the  state,  unless  they  stood  aloof  from  all  manner  of  politics 
and  court  intrigue. 

In  the  charge  of  Mistress  Chiffinch,  and  of  him  whose  name 
she  bore,  Edward  Christian  placed  the  daughter  of  his  sister 
and  of  his  confiding  friend,  calmly  contemplating  her  ruin  as 
an  event  certain  to  follow ;  and  hoping  to  ground  upon  it  his 
own  chance  of  a  more  assured  fortune  than  a  life  spent  in 
intrigue  had  hitherto  been  able  to  procure  for  him. 

The  innocent  Alice,  without  being  able  to  discover  what  was 
wrong  either  in  the  scenes  of  unusual  luxury  with  which  she 
was  surrounded  or  in  the  manners  of  her  hostess,  which,  both 
from  nature  and  policy,  were  kind  and  caressing,  felt  neverthe- 
less an  instinctive  apprehension  that  all  was  not  right — a  feeling 
in  the  human  mind  aUied,  perhaps,  to  that  sense  of  danger 
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which  animals  exhibit  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural 
enemies  of  their  raoe^  and  which  makee  birds  cower  when  the 
hawk  is  in  the  air,  and  beasts  tremble  when  the  tiger  is  abzoad 
^^  in  the  desert  There  was  a  heaviness  at  her  heart  which  she 
could  not  dispel;  and  the  few  hours  which  she  had  already 
spent  at  Chiffinch's  were  like  those  passed  in  a  prison  by  one 
unconscious  of  the  cause  or  event  of  his  captivity.  It  was  the 
third  morning  after  her  arrival  in  London  that  the  scene  took 
place  which  we  now  recur  to. 

The  impertinence  and  vulgarity  of  Empson,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  him  as  an  imrivalled  performer  upon  hia  instrument^ 
were  exhausting  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  other  musical 
professors,  and  Mistress  Ghiffinch  was  listening  with  careless 
indifiference,  when  some  one  was  heard  speaking  loudly,  and 
with  animation,  in  the  inner  apartment. 

'0  gemini  and  gilliflower  water!'  exclaimed  the  damsel, 
startled  out  of  her  fine  aurs  into  her  natural  vulgarity  of  ex> 
clamation,  and  running  to  the  door  of  communication,  '  if  he 
has  not  come  back  again  after  all !  and  if  Old  Rowley ' 

A  tap  at  the  further  and  opposite  door  here  arrested  her 
attention ;  she  quitted  the  handle  of  that  which  she  was  about 
to  open  as  speedily  as  if  it  had  burnt  her  fingers,  and,  moving 
back  towards  her  couch,  asked,  'Who  is  there?' 

'  Old  Rowley  himself,  madam,'  said  the  King,  entering  the 
apartment  with  his  usual  air  of  easy  composure. 

'  0  crimini !  your  Majesty !     I  tiiought ' 

'That  I  was  out  of  hearing,  doubtless,'  said  the  King ;  'and 
spoke  of  me  as  folks  speak  of  absent  friends.  Make  no  apology. 
I  think  I  have  heard  ladies  say  of  their  lace,  that  a  rent  is 
better  than  a  dam.     Nay,  be  seated.     Where  is  Ghiffinch  9' 

'  He  Lb  down  at  York  House,  your  Majesty,'  said  the  dame, 
recovering,  though  with  no  small  difficulty,  the  calm  affectation 
of  her  usual  demeanour.  'Shall  I  send  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands t ' 

'  I  will  wait  his  return,'  said  the  King.  '  Permit  me  to  taste 
your  chocolate.' 

'  There  is  some  fresh  frothed  in  the  office,'  said  the  lady ; 
and  using  a  little  silver  call,  or  whistle,  a  black  boy,  superbly 
dressed  l&e  an  Oriental  page^  with  gold  bracelets  on  his  naked 
arms  and  a  gold  collar  around  his  equally  bare  neck,  attended 
with  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  morning,  in  an  apparatus  of 
the  richest  china. 

While  he  sipped  his  cup  of  chocolate,  the  King  looked  round 
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ihe  apartment,  and  observing  Fenella,  Peyeril,  and  the  musician, 
who  remained  standing  beside  a  large  Indian  screen,  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Mistress  Chiffinoh,  though  with  polite  in- 
difference, '  I  sent  you  the  fiddles  this  morning— or  rather  the 
flute — Empson,  and  a  fairy  elf  whom  I  met  in  the  Park,  who 
dances  divinely.  She  has  brought  us  the  very  newest  saraband 
from  the  court  of  Queen  Mab,  and  I  sent  her  here  that  you 
may  see  it  at  leisure.' 

'Tour  Majesty  does  me  by  far  too  much  honour,'  said 
Ghiffinch,  her  eyes  properly  cast  down,  and  her  accents  minced 
into  becoming  humility. 

'  Nay,  little  Chiffinch,'  answered  the  King,  in  a  tone  of  as 
contemptuous  familiarity  as  was  consistent  with  his  good- 
breeding,  'it  was  not  altogether  for  thine  own  private  ear, 
though  quite  deserving  of  all  sweet  sounds;  but  I  thought 
Nelly  had  been  with  thee  this  morning.' 

'I  can  send  Bajazet  for  her,  your  Majesty,'  answered  the 
lady. 

'  Nay,  I  will  not  trouble  your  little  heathen  sultan  to  go  so 
far.  Still,  it  strikes  me  that  Ghiffinch  said  you  had  company — 
some  country  cousin,  or  such  a  matter.  Is  there  not  such  a 
person)' 

'  There  is  a  young  person  from  the  country,'  said  Mistress 
Ghiffinch,  striving  to  conceal  a  considerable  portion  of  embarrass- 
ment; 'but  she  is  unprepared  for  such  an  honour  as  to  be 
admitted  into  your  Majesty's  presence,  and ' 

'  And  therefore  the  fitter  to  receive  it,  Ghiffinch.  There  is 
nothing  in  nature  so  beautiful  as  the  first  blush  of  a  little 
rustic  between  joy  and  fear,  and  wonder  and  curiosity.  It  is 
the  down  on  the  peach — pity  it  decays  so  soon !  The  fruit 
remains,  but  the  first  high  colouring  and  exquisite  flavour  are 
gone.  Never  put  up  thy  lip  for  the  matter,  Ghiffinch,  for  it  is 
as  I  tell  you ;  so  pray  let  us  have  la  beUe  cousine.^ 

Mistress  Ghiffinch,  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  again 
advanced  towards  the  door  of  communication,  which  she  had 
been  in  the  act  of  opening  when  his  Majesty  entered.  But 
just  as  she  coughed  pretty  loudly,  perhaps  as  a  signal  to  some 
one  within,  voices  were  again  heard  in  a  raised  tone  of  alterca- 
tion ;  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Alice  rushed  out  of  the 
inner  apartment^  followed  to  the  door  of  it  by  the  enterprising 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  stood  fixed  with  astonishment  on 
finding  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  fair  one  had  hurried  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  King. 
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Alice  Bridgenorth  appeared  too  much  tnuuiported  with  anger 
to  permit  her  to  pay  attention  to  the  rank  or  ohaiacter  of  the 
company  into  which  she  had  thus  suddenly  entered.  *  I  remain 
no  longer  here,  madam/  she  said  to  Mrs.  Chiffinch,  in  a  tone  of 
uncontrollable  resolution ;  '  I  leave  instantly  a  house  where  I 
am  exposed  to  company  which  I  detest,  and  to  solidtations 
which  I  despise.' 

The  dismayed  Mistress  Chiffinch  could  only  implore  her,  in 
broken  whispers,  to  be  silent;  adding,  while  she  pointed  to 
Charles,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  rather  on  his  audacious 
courtier  than  on  the  game  which  he  pursued,  '  The  King — ^the 
King ! ' 

'  If  I  am  in  the  King's  presence,'  said  Alice,  aloud,  and  in 
the  same  torrent  of  passionate  feeling,  while  her  eyes  sparkled 
through  tears  of  resentment  and  insulted  modesty,  '  it  is  the 
better;  it  is  his  Majesty's  duty  to  protect  me^  and  on  his 
protection  I  throw  myself.' 

These  words,  which  were  spoken  aloud  and  boldly,  at  once 
recalled  Julian  to  himself,  who  had  hitherto  stood,  as  it  were, 
bewildered.  He  approached  Alice,  and  whispering  in  her  ear 
that  she  had  beside  her  one  who  would  defend  her  with  his  life, 
implored  her  to  trust  to  his  guardianship  in  this  emeigency. 

Clinging  to  his  arm  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  joy, 
the  spirit  which  had  so  lately  invigorated  Alice  in  her  own 
defence  gave  way  in  a  flood  of  tears,  when  she  saw  herself 
supported  by  him  whom  peihaps  she  most  wished  to  recognise 
as  her  protector.  She  permitted  Peveril  gently  to  draw  her 
back  towards  the  screen  before  which  he  had  been  standing ; 
where,  heading  by  his  arm,  but  at  the  same  time  endeavouring 
to  conceal  herself  behind  him,  they  waited  the  ccMidusion  ol  a 
scene  so  singular. 

The  King  seemed  at  first  so  much  surprised  at  the  unex- 
pected apparition  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  as  to  pay  little 
or  no  attention  to  Alice,  who  had  been  the  means  of  thus 
unceremoniously  introducing  his  Grace  into  the  presence  at  a 
most  unsuitable  moment.  In  that  intriguing  court,  it  had  not 
been  the  first  time  that  the  duke  hpd  ventured  to  enter  the 
lists  of  gallantry  in  rivaJiy  of  his  sovereign,  which  made  the 
present  insult  the  more  intolerable.  His  purpose  of  lying 
concealed  in  these  private  apartments  was  explained  by  the  ex- 
clamations  of  Alice ;  and  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  placidity 
of  his  disposition,  and  his  habitual  guard  over  his  passions, 
resented  the  attempt  to  seduce  his  destined  mistress,  as  an 
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Eastern  sultan  would  have  done  the  insolence  of  a  vizier,  who 
anticipated  his  intended  purchases  of  captive  beauty  in  the 
slave  market.  The  swarthy  features  of  Charles  reddened,  and 
the  strong  lines  on  his  dark  visage  seemed  to  become  inflated, 
as  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  faltered  with  passion,  '  Buckingham, 
you  dared  not  have  thus  insulted  your  equal  1  To  yoiu*  master 
you  may  securely  offer  any  afiront>  since  his  laxik  glues  his 
sword  to  the  scabbard.' 

The  haughty  duke  did  not  brook  this  taunt  unanswered. 
'  My  sword,'  he  said,  with  emphasis,  '  was  never  in  the  scabbard 
when  your  Majesty's  service  required  it  should  be  unsheathed.' 

'Your  Grace  means,  when  its  service  was  required  for  its 
master's  interest,'  said  the  King;  'for  you  could  only  gain 
the  coronet  of  a  duke  by  fighting  for  the  royal  crown.  But 
it  is  over;  I  have  treated  you  as  a  friend — a  companion — 
almost  an  equal — you  have  repaid  me  with  insolence  and 
ingratitude.' 

'Sire,'  answered  the  duke,  firmly,  but  respectfully,  'I  am 
unhappy  in  your  displeasure ;  yet  thus  far  fortunate,  that,  while 
your  words  can  confer  honoiu*,  they  cannot  impair  or  take  it 
away.  It  is  hard,'  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  so  as  only  to 
be  heard  by  the  King — '  it  is  hard  that  the  squall  of  a  peevish 
wench  should  cancel  the  services  of  so  many  years ! ' 

'It  is  harder,'  said  the  King,  in  the  same  subdued  tone, 
which  both  preserved  through  the  rest  of  the  conversation, 
'  that  a  wench's  bright  eyes  can  make  a  nobleman  forget  the 
decencies  due  to  his  sovereign's  privacy.' 

'May  I  presume  to  ask  your  Majesty  what  decencies  are 
those  t '  said  the  duke. 

Charles  bit  his  lip  to  keep  himself  from  smiling.  '  Bucking- 
ham,' he  said,  'this  is  a  foolish  business;  and  we  must  not 
forget,  as  we  have  nearly  done,  that  we  have  an  audience  to 
witness  this  scene,  and  should  walk  the  stage  with  dignity.  I 
wiU  show  you  your  fault  in  private.' 

'  It  is  enough  that  your  Majesty  has  been  displeased,  and 
that  I  have  unhappily  been  the  occasion,'  said  the  duke, 
reverently,  'although  quite  ignorant  of  any  purpose  beyond  a 
few  words  of  gallantly ;  and  I  sue  thus  low  for  your  Majesty's 
pardon.' 

So  saying,  he  kneeled  gracefully  down.  'Thou  hast  it, 
George,'  said  the  placable  prince.  '  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  sooner 
tired  of  offending  than  I  of  forgiving.' 

'  Long  may  your  Majesty  live  to  give  the  offence  with  which 
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it  is  vour  royal  pleasure  at  pieeent  to  ohaige  my  innooenoe,' 
said  the  duke. 

'  What  mean  you  by  that)  my  lord)'  said  Charles,  the  angry 
shade  returning  to  his  brow  for  a  moment. 

'My  liege,'  replied  the  duke,  'you  are  too  honourable  to 
deny  your  custom  of  shooting  with  Cupid's  bird-bolts  in  other 
men's  warrens.  You  have  ta'en  the  royal  right  of  free  f orestir 
over  every  man's  park.  It  is  hard  that  you  should  be  so  much 
displeased  at  hearing  a  chance  arrow  whizz  near  your  own 
pales.' 

'  No  more  on't,'  said  the  King ;  '  but  let  us  see  where  the 
dove  has  harboured.' 

'  The  Helen  has  found  a  Paris  while  we  were  quarrelling,' 
replied  the  duke. 

'  Rather  an  Orpheus,'  said  the  King ;  '  and,  what  is  worse, 
one  that  is  already  provided  with  a  Eurydice.  She  is  clinging 
to  the  fiddler.' 

'  It  is  mere  fright,'  said  Buckingham, '  like  Rochester's,  when 
he  crept  into  the  bas»*viol  to  hide  himself  from  Sir  Dermot 
O'Cleaver.' 

'We  must  make  the  people  show  their  talents,'  said  the 
King,  '  and  stop  their  mouths  with  money  and  civility,  or  we 
shall  have  this  foolish  encounter  over  half  the  town.' 

The  King  then  approached  Julian,  and  desired  him  to  take 
his  instrument  and  cause  his  female  companion  to  perform  a 
saraband. 

'I  had  already  the  honour  to  inform  your  Majesty,'  said 
Julian,  'that  I  cannot  contribute  to  your  pleasure  in  itxe  way 
you  command  me ;  and  that  this  young  person  is * 

'A  retainer  of  the  Lady  Powis,'  said  the  King,  upon  whose 
mind  things  not  connected  with  his  pleasures  made  a  very 
slight  impression.  'Poor  lady,  she  is  in  trouble  about  the 
lords  in  the  Tower.' 

'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Julian,  'she  is  a  dependant  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby.' 

'  True— true,'  answered  Charles ;  '  it  is  indeed  of  Lady  Derby, 
who  hath  also  her  own  distresses  in  these  times.  Do  you  know 
who  taught  the  young  person  to  dance  t  S(»ne  of  her  steps 
mightily  resemble  Le  Jeune's  of  Paris.' 

'  I  presume  she  was  taught  abroad,  sir,'  said  Julian ;  '  for 
myself,  I  am  charged  with  some  weighty  business  by  the 
countess,  which  I  would  willingly  communicate  to  your 
Majesty.' 
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'  We  will  send  you  to  our  Secretary  of  State,'  said  tHe  King. 
'  But  this  dancing  envoy  will  oblige  us  once  more,  wiU  she  not  ? 
Empson,  now  that  I  remember,  it  was  to  your  pipe  that  she 
danced.     Strike  up,  man,  and  put  mettle  into  her  feet.' 

Empson  began  to  play  a  well-known  measure ;  and,  as  he 
had  threatened,  made  more  than  one  false  note,  until  the  King, 
whose  ear  was  very  accurate,  rebuked  him  with,  *  Sirrah,  art 
thou  drunk  at  this  early  hour,  or  must  thou  too  be  playing  thy 
slippery  tricks  with  me  f  Thou  thinkest  thou  art  bom  to  beat 
time,  but  I  will  have  time  beat  into  thee.' 

Tlie  hint  was  sufficient^  and  Empson  took  good  care  so  to 
perform  his  air  as  to  merit  his  high  and  deserved  reputation. 
But  on  Fenella  it  made  not  the  slightest  impression.  She 
rather  leant  than  stood  against  the  waU  of  the  apartment,  her 
countenance  as  pale  as  death,  her  arms  and  hands  hanging 
down  as  if  stiffened,  and  her  existence  only  testified  by  the 
sobs  which  agitated  her  bosom  and  the  tears  which  flowed 
from  her  half-closed  eyes. 

'A  plague  on  it,'  said  the  King,  'some  evil  spirit  is  abroad 
this  morning,  and  the  wenches  are  all  bewitched,  I  think. 
Cheer  up,  my  girl.  What^  ia  the  devil's  name,  has  changed 
thee  at  once  from  a  nymph  to  a  Niobe  ?  If  thou  standest  there 
longer,  thou  wilt  grow  to  the  very  marble  wall.  Or — odds-fish, 
George,  have  you  been  bird-bolting  in  this  quarter  also  7 ' 

&e  Buckingham  could  answer  to  this  charge,  Julian  again 
kneeled  down  to  the  King,  and  prayed  to  be  heard,  were  it 
only  for  five  minutes.  '  The  young  woman,'  he  said, '  had  been 
long  in  attendance  on  the  Coimtess  of  Derby.  She  was  be- 
reaved of  the  faculties  of  speech  and  hearing.' 

'  Odds-fish,  man,  and  dances  so  well  ? '  said  the  King.  '  Nay, 
all  Gresham  College  shall  never  make  me  believe  that.' 

'  I  would  have  thought  it  equally  impossible  but  for  what 
I  to-day  witnessed,'  said  Julian ;  *  but  only  permit  me,  sir,  to 
deliver  the  petition  of  my  lady  the  countess.' 

'And  who  art  thou  thyself,  man 9 '  said  the  sovereign ;  ' for, 
though  everything  which  wears  bodice  and  breast-knot  has  a 
right  to  speak  to  a  king  and  be  answered,  I  know  not  that 
they  have  a  title  to  audience  through  an  envoy  extraordinary.' 

*  I  am  Julian  Peveril  of  Derbyshire,'  answered  the  supplicant, 
'the  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  who ' 

'Body  of  me — the  old  Worcester  manT  said  the  King. 
'Odds-fish,  I  remember  him  well ;  some  harm  has  happened  to 
him,  I  think.     Is  he  not  dead,  or  very  sick  at  least?' 

XV  24 
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'HI  at  ease,  and  it  please  your  Majesty,  but  not  ill  in 
health.  He  has  been  imprisoned  on  aocount  of  alleged  aoces- 
sion  to  this  Plot.' 

'Look  you  there,' said  the  King,  'I  knew  he  was  in  trouble; 
and  yet  how  to  help  the  stout  old  knight  I  can  hardly  tell. 
I  can  scarce  escape  suspicion  of  the  Plot  myself,  though  the 
principal  object  of  it  is  to  take  away  my  own  life.  Were  I  to 
stir  to  save  a  plotter,  I  should  certainly  be  brought  in  aa  an 
accessary.  Buckingham,  thou  hast  some  interest  with  those 
who  built  this  fine  state  engine,  or  at  least  who  have  driven  it 
on — be  good-natured  for  once,  though  it  is  scarcely  thy  wont, 
and  interfere  to  shelter  our  old  Worcester  friend,  Sir  Godfrey. 
You  have  not  forgot  him  9 ' 

'  No^  sir,'  answered  the  duke ;  '  for  I  never  heard  the  name.' 

'  It  is  Sir  Geofirey  his  Majesty  would  say,'  said  Julian. 

'And  if  his  Majesty  did  say  Sir  Geoffrey,  Master  Peveril,  I 
cannot  see  of  what  use  I  can  be  to  your  father,'  replied  the 
duke,  coldly.  '  He  is  accused  of  a  heavy  crime ;  and  a  British 
subject  so  accused  can  have  no  shelter  either  from  prince  6r 
peer,  but  must  stand  to  the  award  and  deliverance  of  God  and 
his  country.' 

'Now,  Heaven  forgive  thee  thy  hypocrisy,  Geoi^e,'  said 
the  King,  hastily.  '  I  would  rather  hear  the  devil  preach  reli- 
gion than  thee  teach  patriotism.  Thou  knowest  as  well  as 
I  that  the  nation  is  in  a  scarlet  fever  for  fear  of  the  poor 
Catholics,  who  are  not  two  men  to  five  hundred ;  and  that  the 
public  mind  is  so  harassed  with  new  narrations  of  conspiracy, 
and  fresh  horrors  every  day,  that  people  have  as  little  real 
sense  of  what  is  just  or  unjust  as  men  who  talk  in  their  sleep 
of  what  is  sense  or  nonsense.  I  have  borne  and  borne  with  it ; 
I  have  seen  blood  flow  on  the  8caffi)ld,  fearing  to  thwart  die 
nation  in  its  fury ;  and  I  pray  to  God  that  I  or  mine  be  not 
called  on  to  answer  for  it  I  wUl  no  longer  swim  with  the 
torrent,  which  honour  and  conscience  call  upon  me  to  stem :  I 
will  act  the  part  of  a  sovereign,  and  save  my  people  from  doing 
injustice,  even  in  their  own  despite.' 

Charles  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room  as  he 
expressed  these  unwonted  sentiments,  with  eneigy  equally  un- 
wonted. After  a  momentatr  pause,  the  duke  answered  him 
gravely,  '  Spoken  like  a  royal  king,  sir ;  but — ^pardon  me — ^not 
like  a  ^g  of  England.' 

Charles  paused,  as  the  duke  spoke,  beside  a  window  which 
looked  full  on  Whitehall,  and  his  eye  was  involuntarily  attracted 
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by  the  fatal  window  of  the  Banqueting  House,  out  of  which 
his  unhappy  father  was  conducted  to  execution.  Charles  was 
naturally^  or,  more  properly,  constitutionally,  braye;  but  a 
life  of  pleasure,  together  with  the  habit  of  governing  his  course 
rather  by  what  was  expedient  than  by  what  was  rights  rendered 
him  unapt  to  dare  the  same  scene  of  danger  or  of  martyrdom 
which  had  closed  his  father's  life  and  reign ;  and  the  thought 
came  over  his  half-formed  resolution  like  the  rain  upon  a 
kindling  beacon.  In  another  man,  his  perplexity  would  have 
seemed  almost  ludicrous;  but  Charles  could  not  lose,  even 
under  these  ciicumstancee,  the  dignity  and  giace  which  were  aa 
natural  to  him  as  his  indifierence  and  his  good-humour.  '  Our 
council  must  decide  in  this  matter,'  he  said,  looking  to  the 
duke;  'and  be  assured,  young  man,'  he  added,  addressing 
Julian,  '  your  father  shall  not  want  an  intercessor  in  his  king, 
so  far  as  the  laws  will  permit  my  interference  in  his  behalf.' 

Julian  was  about  to  retire,  when  Fenella,  with  a  marked 
look,  put  into  his  hand  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  she  had  hastily 
written,  <  The  packet — ^give  him  the  packet.' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  during  which  he  reflected  that 
Fenella  was  the  organ  of  the  countess's  pleasure,  Julian  resolved 
to  obey.  '  Permit  me,  then,  sire,'  he  said,  '  to  place  in  your 
royal  hands  this  packet,  entrusted  to  me  by  the  Countess  of 
Derby.  The  letters  have  already  been  once  taken  from  me ; 
and  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  now  deliver  them  as  they  are 
addressed.  I  place  them,  therefore,  in  your  royal  hands, 
certain  that  they  will  evince  the  innocence  of  the  writer.' 

The  King  shook  his  head  as  he  took  the  packet  reluctantly. 
'It  is  no  iraie  office  you  have  undertaken,  young  man.  A 
messenger  has  sometimes  his  throat  cut  for  the  sake  of  his 
despatches.  But  give  them  to  me;  and,  ChifBnch,  give  me 
wax  and  a  taper.'  He  employed  himself  in  folding  the  countess's 
packet  in  another  envelope.  '  Buckingham,'  he  said,  '  you  are 
evidence  that  I  do  not  read  them  till  the  council  shall  see 
them.' 

Buckingham  approached,  and  offered  his  services  in  folding 
the  parcel,  but  Charles  rejected  his  assistance;  and  having 
finished  his  task,  he  sealed  tJie  packet  with  his  own  signet-ring. 

The  duke  bit  his  lip  and  retired. 

*  And  now,  young  man,'  said  the  King,  *  your  errand  is  sped, 
so  far  as  it  can  at  present  be  forwarded.' 

Julian  bowed  deeply,  as  to  take  leave  at  these  words,  which 
he  rightly  interpreted  as  a  signal  for  his  departure.     Alice 
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Bridgenorth  still  clung  to  his  ami,  and  motioned  to  withdraw 
along  with  him.  The  King  and  Buckingham  looked  at  each 
other  in  conscious  astonishmenti  and  yet  not  without  a  desire 
to  smile,  so  strange  did  it  seem  to  them  that  a  prize,  for  which, 
an  instant  before,  they  had  been  mutually  contending,  should 
thus  glide  out  of  their  grasp,  or  rather  be  borne  off  by  a  third 
and  Teiy  inferior  competitor. 

'  Mistress  Chiffinch,'  said  the  King,  with  a  hesitation  which 
he  could  not  disguise,  ^  I  hope  your  fair  charge  is  not  about  to 
leave  you  7  * 

*  Certainly  not,  your  Majesty,'  answered  Chiffinch.  'Alice, 
my  love,  you  mistake ;  that  opposite  door  leads  to  your  apart- 
ments.' 

*  Pardon  me,  madam,'  answered  Alice ;  '  I  have  indeed  mis- 
taken my  road,  but  it  was  when  I  came  hither.' 

'  The  errant  damozel,'  said  Buckingham,  looking  at  Charles 
with  as  much  intelligence  as  etiquette  permitted  him  to  throw 
into  his  eye,  and  then  turning  it  towards  Alice,  as  she  still  held 
by  Julian's  arm,  '  is  resolved  not  to  mistake  her  road  a  second 
time.     She  has  chosen  a  sufficient  guide.' 

'And  yet  stories  tell  that  such  guides  have  led  maidens 
astray,'  said  the  King. 

Alice  blushed  deeply,  but  instantly  recovered  her  composure 
so  soon  as  she  saw  that  her  liberty  was  likely  to  depend  upon 
the  immediate  exercise  of  resolution.  She  quitted,  from  a 
sense  of  insulted  delicacy,  the  arm  of  Julian,  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  clung ;  but  a^i  she  spoke  she  continued  to  retain 
a  slight  grasp  of  his  cloak.  'I  have  indeed  mistaken  my 
way,'  she  repeated,  still  addressing  Mistress  Chiffinch,  'but 
it  was  when  I  crossed  this  threshold.  The  usage  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed  in  your  house  has  determined  me  to  quit 
it  instantly.' 

'I  will  not  permit  that,  my  young  mistress,'  answered 
Chiffinch,  'until  your  uncle,  who  placed  you  under  my  oare, 
shall  relieve  me  of  the  charge  of  you.' 

'  I  will  answer  for  my  conduct  both  to  my  uncle  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  to  my  father,'  said  Alice.  'You  must 
permit  me  to  depart,  madam ;  I  am  free-bom,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  detain  me.' 

'  Pardon  me,  my  young  madam,'  said  Mistress  Chiffinch,  '  I 
have  a  right,  and  I  will  maintain  it  too.' 

'  I  will  know  that  before  quitting  this  presence,'  said  Alice, 
firmly ;  and,  advancing  a  step  or  two^  she  dropped  on  h^r  knee 
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before  the  King.  '  Your  Majesty,'  said  she,  '  if  indeed  I  kneel 
before  King  Charles,  is  the  father  of  your  subjects.' 

'  Of  a  good  many  of  them,'  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
apart. 

'  I  demand  protection  of  you,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  the 
oath  your  Majesty  swore  when  you  placed  on  your  head  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom  1 ' 

'  You  have  my  protection,'  said  the  King,  a  little  confused 
by  an  appeal  so  unexpected  and  so  solemn.  '  Do  but  remain 
quiet  wiUi  this  lady,  with  whom  your  parents  have  placed  you ; 
neither  Buckingham  nor  any  one  else  shall  intrude  on  you.' 

'His  Majesty,'  added  Buckingham,  in  the  same  tone,  and 
speaking  from  the  restless  and  mischief-making  spirit  of  con- 
toidiction,  which  he  never  could  restrain,  even  when  indulging 
it  was  most  contraiy  not  only  to  propriety,  but  to  his  own 
interest — '  his  Majesty  will  protect  you,  fair  lady,  from  all  intru- 
sion save  what  must  not  be  termed  such.' 

Alice  darted  a  keen  look  on  the  duke,  as  if  to  read  his  mean- 
ing ;  another  on  Charles,  to  know  whether  she  had  guessed  it 
rightly.  There  was  a  guilty  confession  on  the  King's  brow, 
which  confirmed  Alice's  determination  to  depart.  'Your  Majesty 
'will  forgive  me,'  she  said;  'it  is  not  here  that  I  can  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  your  royal  protection.  I  am  resolved  to 
leave  this  house.  If  I  am  detained,  it  must  be  by  violence, 
which  I  trust  no  one  dare  offer  me  in  your  Majesty's  presence. 
This  gentleman,  whom  I  have  long  known,  will  conduct  me  to 
my  friends.' 

'  We  make  but  an  indiffiarent  figure  in  this  scene,  methinks,' 
said  the  King,  addressing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  whii^er;  'but  she  must  go.  I  neither  will  nor  dare 
stop  her  from  returning  to  her  father.' 

'And  if  she  does,'  swore  the  duke  internally,  'I  would,  as 
Sir  Andrew  saith,  I  might  never  touch  fair  lady's  hand.'  And 
stepping  back,  he  spc^e  a  few  words  with  Empson,  the  musician, 
who  left  the  apartment  for  a  few  minutes,  and  {nresently  re- 
turned. 

The  King  seemed  irresolute  concerning  the  part  he  should 
act  under  droumstanoes  so  peculiar.  To  be  foUed  in  a  gallant 
intrigue  was  to  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  gay  court; 
to  persist  in  it  by  any  means  which  approached  to  constraint 
would  have  been  tyrannical ;  and,  what  perhaps  he  might  judge 
as  severe  an  imputation,  it  would  have  been  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man.   '  Upon  my  honour,  young  lady,'  he  said,  with  an  emphasis. 
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<  you  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  house.  But  it  iB  improper, 
for  your  own  sake,  that  you  should  leave  it  in  this  abrupt 
manner.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  wait  but  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  Mistress  Chiffinch's  ooach  will  be  plaeed  at  your  oom- 
mand,  to  transport  you  where  you  will.  Spare  yourself  the 
ridicule,  and  me  the  pain,  of  seeing  you  leave  the  house  of  one 
of  my  servants  as  if  you  were  escaping  from  a  prison.' 

The  King  spoke  in  good-natured  unoerity,  and  Alice  was 
inclined  for  an  instant  to  listen  to  his  advice ;  but  recollecting 
that  she  had  to  search  for  her  father  and  uncle,  or,  failing  them, 
for  some  suitable  place  of  secure  residence,  it  rushed  on  her 
mind  that  the  attendants  of  Mistress  Chiffinch  were  not  likely 
to  prove  trusty  guides  or  assistants  in  such  a  purpose.  Firmly 
and  respectfully  she  announced  her  purpose  of  instant  depart- 
ure. I^e  needed  no  other  escort,  she  said,  than  what  this 
gentleman,  Master  Julian  Peveril,  who  was  well  known  to  her 
father,  would  willingly  a£brd  her ;  nor  did  she  need  that  farther 
than  until  she  had  reached  her  father's  residence. 

*  Farewell,  then,  lady,  a  God's  name ! '  said  the  King.  '  I  am 
sorry  so  much  beauty  should  be  wedded  to  so  many  shrewish 
suspicions.  For  you,  Master  Pevexil,  I  should  have  thought 
you  had  enough  to  do  with  your  own  afiSsdrs,  without  inter- 
fering  with  the  humours  of  the  fair  sex.  The  duty  of  conduct- 
ing all  strayed  damsels  into  the  right  path  is,  as  matters  go 
in  this  good  city,  rather  too  weighty  an  undertaking  for  your 
youth  and  inexperience.' 

Julian,  eager  to  conduct  Alice  safe  from  a  place  of  which  he 
began  fully  to  appreciate  the  perils,  answered  nothing  to  this 
taimt^  but,  bowing  reverently,  led  her  frcHn  the  apartment. 
Her  sudden  appearance,  and  the  animated  scene  which  followed, 
had  entirely  absorbed,  for  the  moment^  the  recolleotion  of  his 
father  and  of  the  Countess  of  Derby;  and  while  the  dumb 
attendant  ol  the  latter  remained  in  tKe  room,  a  ailent  and,  as 
it  were,  stunned  spectator  of  all  that  had  happened,  Peveril 
had  become^  in  the  predominating  interest  of  Alice's  critical 
situation,  totally  forgetful  of  her  presence.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  left  the  room,  without  noticing  or  attending  to  her, 
than  Fenella,  starting  as  from  a  trance,  drew  herself  up  and 
looked  wildly  around,  like  one  waking  horn  a  dream,  as  if  to 
aasiue  herself  that  her  companion  was  gone,  and  gone  without 
paying  the  slightest  attrition  to  her.  She  fold^  her  hands 
together,  and  oast  her  eyes  upwards  with  an  expression  of  such 
agony  ml  explained  to  Charles,  as  he  thought,  what  painful 
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wore  paasing  in  her  mind.  'This  Peveril  is  a  perfect 
pattern  of  suoceeidul  perfidy/  said  the  King :  '  he  has  not  only 
succeeded  at  first  sight  in  carrying  ofi^  this  queen  of  the 
axnacoDB,  but  he  has  left  us,  I  think,  a  disconsolate  Ariadne  in 
her  place.  But  weep  not^  my  princess  of  pretty  movements,' 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Fenella;  'if  we  cannot  call  in 
Bacchus  to  console  you,  we  wUl  commit  you  to  the  care  of 
Empson,  who  shall  drink  with  Liber  Pater  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  and  I  will  say  done  first.' 

As  the  King  spoke  these  words,  Fenella  rushed  past  him 
with  her  wonted  rapidity  of  step,  and,  with  much  less  courtesy 
than  was  due  to  Uie  royal  presence,  hurried  downstairs  and 
out  of  the  house,  without  attempting  to  open  any  conununica- 
tion  with  the  monarch.  He  saw  her  abrupt  departure  with 
more  surprise  than  displeasure ;  and  presently  afterwards,  burst- 
ing into  a  fit  of  laughter,  he  said  to  the  duke,  'Odds-fish,  George, 
thk  young  spark  might  teach  the  best  of  us  how  to  manage  the 
wendies.  I  have  had  my  own  experience,  but  I  could  never 
yet  contrive  either  to  win  or  lose  them  with  so  little  ceremony.' 

'Experience,  sir,'  replied  the  duke,  'cannot  be  acquixed 
without  yean.' 

'True,  Greoige;  and  you  would,  I  suppose,  insinuate,'  said 
Charles,  'that  the  gallant  who  acquires  it  loses  as  much  in 
youth  as  he  gains  in  art)  I  defy  your  insinuation,  George. 
You  cannot  overreach  your  master,  old  as  you  think  him, 
either  in  love  or  politics.  You  have  not  the  secret  plumer  la 
poule  8ans  la  f aire  crier — ^witness  this  morning's  work.  I  will 
give  you  odds  at  all  games — ay,  and  at  the  mall  too,  if  thou 
darest  accept  my  challenge.  Chiffinch,  what  for  dost  thou 
convulse  thy  pretty  throat  and  face  with  sobbing  and  hatching 
tears,  which  seem  rather  unwilling  to  make  their  appearance  ? ' 

'  It  is  for  fear,'  whined  Ghiffindb,  'that  your  Majesty  should 
think — that  you  should  expect ' 

'That  I  should  expect  gratitude  from  a  courtier,  or  faith 
from  a  woman  ? '  answered  the  King^  patting  her  at  the  same 
time  under  the  chin,  to  make  her  raise  her  face.  'Tush!  chicken, 
I  am  not  so  superfluous.' 

'  There  it  is  now,'  said  Chiffinch,  continuing  to  sob  the  more 
bitterly,  as  she  felt  herself  unable  to  produce  any  tears ;  '  I  see 
your  Majesty  is  determined  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  me,  when 
I  am  innocent  as  an  unborn  babe;  I  will  be  judged  by  his 
Grace.' 

'  No  doubt — no  doubt,  Chiffie,'  said  the  King.     '  His  Grace 
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and  you  will  be  exoellent  judges  in  each  others  cause,  and  as 
good  witnesses  in  each  other's  favour.  But  to  investigate  the 
matter  impartially,  we  must  examine  our  evidence  apart.  My 
lord  duke,  we  m^Bt  at  the  Mall  at  noon,  if  your  Gnoe  daro 
accept  my  challenge.' 

His  Grace  of  Buckingham  bowed  and  retired. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Bat  when  the  bully  with  aasmning  pace 

Cooks  his  broad  hat^  edged  round  with  tamish'd  lace, 

Yield  not  the  way ;  defy  his  strutting  pride, 

And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kenners  side. 

Yet  rather  bear  the  shower  and  toils  of  mud 

Than  in  the  doubtftil  quarrel  risk  thy  blood. 

Gay's  Trivia. 

Julian  Psvkril,  half-leading,  half-supporting  Alice  Bridgenorth, 
had  reached  the  middle  of  St.  James's  Stoeet  ere  the  doubt 
occurred  to  him  which  way  they  should  bend  their  coiuae.  He 
then  asked  Alice  whither  he  ^ould  conduct  her,  and  learned, 
to  his  surprise  and  embarrassment,  that»  far  from  knowing 
where  her  father  was  to  be  found,  she  had  no  certain  kiowledge 
that  he  was  in  London,  and  only  hoped  that  he  had  arrived, 
from  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  at  parting.  She  men- 
tioned her  uncle  Christian's  address,  but  it  was  with  doubt  and 
hesitation,  arising  from  the  hands  in  which  he  had  already 
placed  her ;  and  her  reluctance  to  go  again  under  his  protection 
^as  strongly  confirmed  by  her  youthful  guide,  when  a  few 
words  had  established  to  his  conyiction  the  identity  of  Ganlesse 
and  Christian.     What  then  was  to  be  done  t 

'Alice,'  said  Julian,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  'you  must 
seek  your  earliest  and  best  friend ;  I  mean  my  mother.  She 
has  now  no  castle  in  which  to  receive  you;  she  has  but  a 
miserable  lodging,  so  near  the  jail  in  which  my  father  is  con- 
fined that  it  seems  almost  a  cell  of  the  same  prison.  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  my  coming  hither ;  but  thus  much  have  I 
learned  by  inquiry.  We  wiU  now  go  to  her  apartment;  such 
as  it  is,  I  know  she  will  share  it  with  one  so  innocent  and  so 
unprotected  as  you  are.' 

'Gracious  Heaven  I'  said  the  poor  girl,  'am  I  then  so 
totally  deserted,  that  I  must  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
who,  of  all  the  world,  has  most  reason  to  spurn  me  from  herl 
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in  the  faahion  of  their  apparel  They  abounded  in  periwig,  and 
fluttered  with  many  hundred  yards  of  ribbon,  disposed  in  bow- 
knots  upon  their  deeves,  their  breeches,  and  their  waistcoats, 
in  the  very  extremity  of  the  existing  mode.  A  quantity  of  lace 
and  embroidery  made  their  habits  rather  fine  than  tasteful. 
In  a  word,  they  were  dressed  in  that  caricature  of  the  fashion 
which  sometimes  denotes  a  hare-brained  man  of  quality  who 
has  a  mind  to  be  distinguished  as  a  fop  of  the  first  order,  but 
is  much  more  frequently  the  disguise  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
esteemed  men  of  rank  on  account  of  their  dressy  having  no  other 
pretension  to  the  distinction. 

These  two  gallants  passed  Peveril  more  than  <mce,  linked 
arm-in-arm,  then  sauntered,  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  pass  them 
in  turn,  laughing  and  whispering  during  these  manoBuvres, 
staring  broadly  at  Peveril  and  his  female  companions,  and 
affordmg  them,  as  they  came  into  contact,  none  of  those  f^ilities 
of  giving  place  which  are  required  on  such  occasions  by  the 
ordinaiy  rules  of  the  pav4. 

Peveril  did  not  immediately  observe  their  impertinence; 
but  when  it  was  too  gross  to  escape  his  notice,  his  gall  began 
to  arise ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  embarrassments  of 
his  situation,  he  had  to  combat  the  longing  desire  which  he  felt 
to  cudgel  handsomely  the  two  coxcombiB  who  seemed  thus 
determined  on  insulting  him.  Patience  and  suflerance  were 
indeed  strongly  imposed  on  him  by  circumstances;  but  at 
length  it  beccuue  scarcely  possible  to  observe  their  dictates  any 
longer. 

When,  for  the  third  time,  Julian  found  himself  obliged,  with 
his  companions,  to  pass  this  troublesome  brace  of  fops,  they 
kept  walking  close  behind  him,  speaking  so  loud  as  to  be  heard, 
and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  indifference  whether  he  listened  to 
them  or  not. 

^This  is  bumpkin's  best  luck,'  said  the  taller  of  the  two, 
who  was  indeed  a  man  of  remarkable  sise,  alluding  to  the 
plainness  of  Peveril's  dress,  which  was  scarce  fit  for  the  streets 
of  London.  <  Two  such  fine  wenches,  and  under  guard  of  a  grey 
frock  and  an  oaken  riding-rod  1 ' 

'Nay,  Puritan's  luck  rather,  and  more  than  enough  of  it^' 
said  his  companion.  'You  may  read  Puritan  in  his  pace  and 
in  his  patience.' 

<  Right  as  a  pint  bumper,  Tom,'  said  his  friend.  '  Issachar 
is  an  ass  that  stoopeth  between  two  burdens.' 

'  I  have  a  mind  to  ease  long-eared  Laurence  of  one  of  his 
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encumbranoes,'  said  the  shorter  fellow.  'That  black -eyed 
sparkler  looks  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  run  away  ficom  him.' 

'Ay,'  answered  the  taller,  '  and  the  blue-eyed  trembler  looks 
as  if  die  would  fall  behind  into  my  loving  arms.' 

At  these  words,  Alice,  holding  still  closer  by  Peveril's  arm 
than  formerly,  mended  her  pace  almost  to  running,  in  order  to 
escape  from  men  whose  language  was  so  alarming ;  and  Fenella 
walked  hastily  forward  in  the  same  manner,  having  perhaps 
caught^  from  the  men's  gestures  and  demeanour,  that  appre- 
hension which  Alice  had  taken  from  their  language. 

Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  a  fray  in  the  streets,  which 
must  necessarily  separate  him  from  these  unprotected  females, 
Peveril  endeavoured  to  compound  betwixt  the  prudence  neces- 
sary for  their  protection  and  his  own  rising  resentment;  and 
as  this  troublesome  pair  of  attendants  endeavoured  again  to 
pass  them  close  to  Hungerford  Stairs,  he  said  to  them,  with 
constrained  calmness,  '  Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  something  for  the 
attention  you  have  bestowed  on  the  afi&irs  of  a  stranger.  If 
you  have  any  pretension  to  the  name  I  have  given  you,  you 
will  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found.' 

'  And  with  what  purpose,'  said  the  taller  of  the  two,  sneer- 
ii^gly»  'does  your  most  rustic  gravity,  or  your  most  grave 
rusticity,  require  of  us  such  information  ? ' 

So  saying,  they  both  faced  about,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  Julian  to  advance  any  farther. 

'  Make  for  the  stairs,  Alice,'  he  said ;  '  I  will  be  with  ypu  in 
an  instant.'  Then  freeing  himself  with  difficulty  from  the 
grasp  of  his  companions,  he  cast  his  cloak  hastily  round  his 
left  arm,  and  said  sternly  to  his  opponents,  'Will  you  give 
me  your  names,  sirs ;  or  will  you  be  pleased  to  make  way  1 ' 

'  Not  till  we  know  for  whom  we  are  to  give  place,'  said  one 
of  them. 

'For  one  who  will  else  teach  you  what  you  want — good 
manners,'  said  Peveril,  and  advanced,  as  if  to  push  between 
them. 

They  separated,  but  one  of  them  stretched  forth  his  foot 
before  Peveril,  as  if  he  meant  to  trip  Imn.  The  blood  of  his 
ancestors  was  already  boiling  within  him ;  he  struck  the  man 
on  the  face  with  the  oaken  rod  which  he  had  just  sneered  at, 
and,  throwing  it  from  him,  instantly  unsheathed  his  sword. 
Both  the  others  drew,  and  pushed  at  once ;  but  he  caught  the 
point  of  the  one  rapier  in  his  cloak,  and  parried  the  other  thrust 
with  his  own  weapon.     He  might  have  been  less  lucky  in  the 
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second  close,  but  a  cry  arose  among  the  watennen  of  *  Shame 
— shame !  two  upon  one ! ' 

'They  are  men  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,'  said  one 
fellow ;  '  there's  no  safe  meddling  with  them.' 

'They  may  be  the  devil's  men,  if  they  will,'  said  an  ancient 

triton,  flouridiing  his  stretcher ;  '  but  I  say  bar  play  and  Old 

'^  England  for  ever;  and,  I  say,  knock  the  gold-laced  puppies 

down,  imless  they  will  fight  tum-«bout  with  grey  jeikin,  like 

honest  fellows — one  down,  t'other  come  on.' 

The  lower  orders  of  London  have  in  all  times  been  remark- 
able for  the  delight  which  they  have  taken  in  club-law,  or  fist- 
law.;  and  for  the  equity  and  impartiality  with  which  they  see 
it  administered.  The  noble  science  of  defence  was  then  so 
generally  known,  that  a  bout  at  single  rapier  excited  at  that 
time  as  much  interest  and  as  little  wonder  as  a  boxing-match 
in  our  own  days.  The  bystanders,  experienced  in  such  afirays, 
presently  formed  a  ring,  within  which  Peveril  and  the  taller 
and  more  forward  of  his  antagonists  were  soon  engaged  in  dose 
combat  with  their  swords,  whilst  the  other,  overawed  by  the 
spectators,  was  prevented  from  interfering. 

<  Well  done  the  tall  feUow ! '  <  Well  thrust,  long-legs  ! ' 
'Huzza  for  two  ells  and  a  quarter!'  were  the  sounds  with 
which  the  fray  was  at  first  cheered;  for  Peveril's  opponent 
not  only  showed  great  activity  and  skill  in  fence,  but  had  also  a 
decided  advantage,  from  the  anxiety  with  which  Julian  looked 
out  for  Alice  Bridgenorth,  the  care  for  whose  safety  diverted 
him  in  the  beginning  of  the  onset  from  that  which  he  ought 
to  have  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  defence  of  his  own  life.  A 
slight  flesh-wound  in  the  side  at  once  punished,  and  warned 
him  of,  his  inadvertence;  when,  turning  his  whole  thoughts 
on  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  animated  with 
anger  against  his  impertinent  intruder,  the  rencontre  speedily 
began  to  assume  another  face,  amidst  cries  of  'Well  done, 
grey  jerkin ! '  '  T17  the  metal  of  his  gold  doublet ! '  '  Finely 
thrust ! '  'Curiously  parried  ! '  ' There  went  another  eyelet- 
hole  to  his  broidered  jerkin ! '  '  Fairly  pinked,  by  G — d  ! '  In 
fiact,  the  last  exclamation  was  uttered  amid  a  general  roar  of 
applause,  accompanying  a  successful  and  conclusive  lounge,  by 
which  Peveril  ran  his  gigantic  antagonist  through  the  body. 
He  looked  at  his  prostrate  foe  for  a  moment ;  then,  recovering 
himself,  called  loudly  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  lady. 

'Never  mind  the  lady,  if  you  be  wise,'  said  one  of  the 
watermen ;  '  the  constable  will  be  here  in  an  instant.    Ill  give 
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your  honour  a  oast  aeroes  the  water  m  a  moment.  It  may  be 
as  much  as  your  neck's  worth.     Shall  only  charge  a  Jacobus.' 

*  You  be  d— d ! '  said  one  of  his  riyals  m  prof  easion, '  as  your 
father  was  before  you;  for  a  Jacobus,  111  set  the  gentleman 
into  Alsatia,  where  neither  bailiff  nor  constable  dare  trespass.' 

'The  lady,  you  scoundrels — the  lady!'  exclaimed  Peveril. 
'Where  is  the  lady r 

'111  carry  your  honour  where  you  shall  have  enough  of 
ladies,  if  that  be  your  want,'  said  the  old  triton ;  and  as  he 
spoke,  the  clamour  amongst  the  watermen  was  renewed,  each 
hoping  to  cut  his  own  piofit  out  of  the  emeigency  of  Julian's 
situation. 

'A  sculler  will  be  least  suspected,  your  honour,'  said  one 
fellow. 

'A  pair  of  oars  will  carry  you  through  the  water  like  a  wild 
duck,'  said  another. 

'  But  you  have  got  never  a  tilt,  brother,'  said  a  third.  '  Now, 
I  can  put  the  gentleman  as  snug  as  if  he  were  under  hatches.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  oaths  and  clamour  attending  this 
aquatic  controversy  for  his  custom,  Peveril  at  length  made 
them  understand  that  he  would  bestow  a  Jacobus,  not  on  him 
whose  boat  was  first  oars,  but  on  whomsoever  should  inform 
him  of  the  fate  of  the  lady. 

'  Of  which  lady ) '  said  a  sharp  fellow ;  '  for,  to  my  thought^ 
there  was  a  pair  on  them.' 

'  Of  both — of  both,'  answered  Peveril ;  '  but  first,  of  the  fair- 
haired  lady.'  ^ 

'  Ay — ay,  that  was  she  that  shrieked  so  when  gold-jacket's 
companion  handed  her  into  No.  20.' 

'  Who — ^what — ^who  dared  to  hand  her  9 '  exclaimed  Peveril. 

'  Nay,  master,  you  have  heard  enough  of  my  tale  without  a 
fee,'  said  the  waterman. 

'  Sordid  rascal !'  said  Peveril,  giving  him  a  gold  piece, '  speak 
out,  or  111  run  my  sword  through  you  1 ' 

'For  the  matter  of  that»  master,'  answered  the  fellow,  'not 
while  I  can  handle  this  trunnion ;  but  a  bargain's  a  bargain, 
and  so  111  tell  you,  for  your  gold  piece,  that  the  comrade  of 
the  fellow  forced  one  of  your  wenches,  her  with  the  fair  hair, 
will  she  nill  she,  into  Tickling  Tom's  wherry;  and  they  are 
far  enough  up  Thames  by  this  time,  with  wind  and  tide.' 

'  Sacred  Heaven,  and  I  stand  here ! '  exclaimed  Julian. 

'  Why,  that  is  because  your  honour  will  not  take  a  boat.' 

'  You  are  right,  my  friend ;  a  boat — a  boat  instantly ! ' 
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'Follow  me,  then,  squire.  Hear,  Tom,  bear  a  hand;  the 
gentleman  is  our  fare.' 

A  volley  of  water  language  was  exchanged  betwixt  the 
Buooessful  candidate  for  Peveiil's  custom  and  his  disappointed 
brethren,  which  concluded  by  the  ancient  triton's  bellowing 
out^  in  a  tone  above  them  aU,  '  that  the  gentleman  was  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  isle  of  gulls,  for  that  sly 
Jack  was  only  bantering  him:  No.  20  had  rowed  for  York 
Buildings.' 

'  To  the  isle  of  gallows,'  cried  another ;  '  for  here  comes  one 
who  will  mar  his  trip  up  Thames,  and  carry  him  down  to 
Execution  Dock.' 

In  fact,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  constable,  with  three  or 
four  of  his  assistants,  armed  with  the  old-fashioned  biO¥ni-biUs, 
which  were  still  used  for  arming  those  guardians  of  the  peace, 
cut  off  our  hero's  farther  progress  to  the  water's  edge  by 
arresting  him  in  the  King's  name.  To  attempt  resistance 
would  have  been  madness,  as  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides ; 
so  Peveril  was  disarmed  and  carried  before  the  nearest  justice 
of  the  peace,  for  examination  and  committal 

The  legal  sage  before  whom  Julian  was  taken  was  a  man 
very  honest  in  his  intentions,  very  bounded  in  his  talents,  and 
rather  timid  in  his  disposition.  Before  the  general  alarm  given 
to  England,  and  to  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  by  the 
notable  discovery  of  the  Popish  Plot^  Master  Mauhitatute  had 
taken  serene  and  undisturbed  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  the  exercise  of  all 
itB  hononoy  privUegea  imd  awfuf  authority.  But  the  murder 
of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Qodfrey  had  made  a  strong,  nay,  an 
indelible,  impression  on  his  mind ;  and  he  walked  the  courts  of 
Themis  with  fear  and  trembling  alter  that  memorable  and 
melancholy  event. 

Having  a  high  idea  of  his  official  importance,  and  rather  an 
exalted  notion  of  his  personal  consequence,  his  honour  saw 
nothing  from  that  time  but  cords  and  daggers  before  his  eyes, 
and  never  stepped  out  of  his  o¥m  house,  which  he  fortified,  and 
in  some  measure  garrisoned,  with  half  a  dozen  tall  watchmen 
and  constables,  without  seeing  himself  watched  by  a  Papist  in 
disguise,  with  a  drawn  sword  under  his  doak.  It  was  even 
whispered  that^  in  the  agonies  of  his  fears,  the  wonhipful 
Master  Maulstatute  mistook  the  kitchen<wench  with  a  tinder- 
box  for  a  Jesuit  with  a  pistol ;  but  if  any  one  dared  to  laugh 
at  such  an  error,  he  would  have  done  well  to  conceal  his  mirth, 
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lest  he  fell  under  the  heavy  inculpation  of  being  a  banterer  and 
stifler  of  the  Plot — a  crime  almost  as  deep  as  that  of  being 
himself  a  plotter.  In  fact,  the  fears  of  the  honest  justice, 
however  ridiculously  exorbitant,  were  kept  so  much  in  counte- 
nance by  the  outcry  of  the  day  and  the  general  nervous  fever 
which  afflicted  every  good  Protestant,  that  Master  Maulstatute 
was  accounted  the  bolder  man  and  the  better  magistrate,  while, 
imder  the  terror  of  the  air^lrawn  dagger  which  fancy  placed 
continually  before  his  eyes,  he  continued  to  dole  forth  justice 
in  the  recesses  of  his  private  chamber,  nay,  occasionally  to 
attend  quarter-sessions,  when  the  hall  was  guarded  by  a 
sufficient  body  of  the  militia.  Such  was  the  wight  at  whose 
door,  well  chained  and  doubly  bolted,  the  constable  who  had 
Julian  in  custody  now  gave  his  important  and  well-known 
knock. 

Notwithstanding  this  official  signal,  the  party  was  not 
admitted  until  the  clerk,  who  acted  the  part  of  high  warder, 
had  reconnoitred  them  through  a  grated  wicket ;  for  who  could 
say  whether  the  Papists  might  not  have  made  themselves 
master  of  Master  Constable's  sign,  and  have  prepared  a  pseudo- 
watch  to  burst  in  and  murder  t\iQ  justice,  under  pretence  of 
bringing  a  criminal  before  himi  Less  hopeful  projects  had 
figured  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Popish  Plot. 

All  being  found  right,  the  key  was  turned,  the  bolts  were 
drawn,  and  the  chain  unhooked,  so  as  to  peimit  entrance  to  the 
constable,  the  prisoner,  and  the  assistants ;  and  the  door  was 
then  as  suddenly  shut  against  the  witnesses,  who,  as  less  trust- 
worthy persons,  were  requested,  through  the  wicket,  to  remain  in 
the  yard,  until  they  should  be  called  in  their  respective  turns. 

Had  Julian  been  inclined  for  mirth,  as  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  he  must  have  smiled  at  the  incongruity  of  the  clerk's 
apparel,  who  had  belted  over  his  black  buckram  suit  a  bu£f 
luddric,  sustaining  a  broadsword  and  a  pair  of  huge  horse- 
pistols  ;  and,  instead  of  the  low  flat  hat  which,  coming  in  place 
of  the  city  cap,  completed  the  dress  of  a  scrivener,  had  placed 
on  his  greasy  locks  a  rusted  steel  cap,  which  had  seen  Marston 
Moor ;  across  which  projected  his  well-used  quill,  in  the  guise 
of  a  plume — ^the  shape  of  the  morion  not  admitting  of  its  being 
stuck,  as  usual,  behind  his  ear. 

This  whimsical  figure  conducted  the  constable,  his  assistants, 
and  the  prisoner  into  the  low  hall,  where  his  principal  dealt 
forth  justice,  who  presented  an  appearance  stiU  more  singular 
than  that  of  his  dependant. 

XV  25 
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Sundry  good  ProtestantSy  who  thought  so  highly  of  them- 
aelyes  as  to  suppose  they  were  worthy  to  be  distinguished  as 
objects  of  Catholic  cruelty,  had  taken  to  defensive  aims  on 
the  occasion.  But  it  was  quickly  found  that  a  breast-plate 
and  back- plate  of  proof,  fcuitened  together  with  iron  clasps^ 
was  no  convenient  indosure  for  a  man  who  meant  to  eat 
venison  and  custard;  and  that  a  buff'<x)at,  or  shirt  of  mail, 
was  scarcely  more  accommodating  to  the  exertions  necessary 
on  such  active  occasions.  Besides,  there  were  other  objections, 
as  the  alarmmg  and  menacing  aspects  which  such  warlike 
habiliments  gave  to  the  exchange  and  other  places  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate ;  aod  excoriations  were  bitterly 
complained  of  by  many,  who^  not  belonging  to  the  artillery 
company  or  trained  bands,  had  no  experience  in  bearing  de- 
fensive armour. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure 
the  persons  of  all  true  Protestant  citizens  against  open  force  or 
privy  assassinations  on  the  part  of  the  Papists,  some  ingeniooa 
artist,  belonging,  we  may  presume,  to  the  worshipful  Mercers' 
\  Company,  had  contrived  a  species  of  armour,  of  which  neither 
. '  the  horse^rmoury  in  the  Tower,  nor  Gwynnap's  Gothic  HaU, 
no^  nor  Dr.  Meyrick's  invaluable  collection  <d  ancient  arms,  has 
preserved  any  specimen.  It  was  called  silk  armour,'^  being 
composed  of  a  doublet  and  breeches  of  quilted  silk,  so  closely 
stitched,  and  of  such  thickness,  as  to  be  proof  against  either 
bullet  or  steel;  while  a  thick  bonnet,  of  the  same  materials, 
with  ear-flaps  attached  to  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  much  resem- 
bling a  nightcap,  completed  the  equipment^  and  ascertained  Uie 
security  of  the  wearer  from  the  head  to  the  knee. 

Master  Maulstatute,  among  other  worthy  citizens,  had 
adopted  this  singular  panoply,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
being  soft,  and  warm,  and  flexible,  as  well  as  safe.  And  he  now 
sat  in  his  judicial  elbow-chair — a  short,  rotund  figure,  hung 
round,  as  it  were,  with  cushions,  for  such  was  the  appearance  of 
the  quilted  garments ;  and  with  a  nose  protruded  from  under 
the  silken  casque  the  size  of  which,  together  with  the  unwieldi- 
ness  of  the  whole  figure,  gave  his  wor^p  no  indifferent  resem- 
blance to  the  sign  of  the  Hog  in  Armour,  which  was  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  defensive  garment  being  of  a  dusky 
orange-colour,  not  altogether  unlike  the  hue  of  those  half-wild 
swine  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire. 

Secure  in  these  invulnerable  envelopments,  his  worship  bad 

*  See  Note  8S. 
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reBted  content*  although  seveied  ftom  his  own  death-doing 
weapons  of  lapier,  poniard,  and  pistols,  which  were  placed, 
nevertheless,  at  no  great  distance  from  his  chair.  One  offensive 
implement,  indeed,  he  thou^t  it  prodoat  to  keep  on  the  table 
bemde  his  huge  Coke  vpon  LyUleton,  This  was  a  sort  of 
pocket-flail,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  strong  ash,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  to  which  was  attached  a  swinging  dub  of  ligwum 
vitcBj  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  handle,  but  jointed  so  as  to  be 
easily  folded  up.  This  instrument*  which  bore  at  that  time  the 
singular  name  of  the  Protestant  flail,  might  be  concealed  under 
the  coat  until  circumstances  demanded  its  public  appearance. 
A  better  precaution  against  surprise  than  his  arms,  whether 
offensive  or  defensive,  was  a  strong  iron  grating,  which,  crossing 
the  room  in  front  of  the  justice's  table,  and  communicating 
by  a  grated  door,  which  was  usually  kept  locked,  effectually 
separated  the  accused  party  from  his  judge. 

Justice  Maulstatute,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  chose 
to  hear  the  accusation  of  the  witnesses  before  calling  on  Peveril 
for  his  defence.  The  detail  of  the  afi&ay  was  briefly  given  by 
the  bystanders,  and  seemed  deeply  to  touch  the  spirit  of  the 
ezaminator.  He  shook  his  silken  casque  emphatically  when 
he  understood  that,  after  some  language  betwixt  the  parties, 
which  the  witnesses  did  not  qidte  understand,  the  young 
man  in  custody  struck  the  first  blow,  and  drew  his  sword 
before  the  wounded  party  had  unsheathed  his  weapon.  Again 
he  shook  his  crested  head  yet  more  solemnly,  when  the  re- 
sult of  the  conflict  was  known ;  and  yet  again,  when  one  of 
the  witnesses  declared  that,  to  the  beet  of  Ms  knowledge,  the 
sufferer  in  the  fray  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  house- 
hold ol  his  Gxaoe  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

'A  worthy  peer,'  quoth  the  armed  magistrate — 'a  true 
Protestant*  and  a  friend  to  his  country.  Mercy  on  us,  to  what 
a  height  of  audacity  hath  this  age  arisen  I  We  see  well,  and 
could,  were  we  as  blind  as  a  mole,  out  of  what  quiver  this  shaft 
hath  been  drawn ! ' 

He  then  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  having  desired  Julian  to 
be  brought  forward,  he  glared  upon  him  awfully  with  those 
glazen  eyes  from  under  the  shade  of  his  quilted  turban. 

'So  young,'  he  said,  'and  so  hardened — ^lack-srday !  and  a 
Papist*  I'll  warrant.' 

Peveril  had  time  enough  to  recollect  the  necessity  of  his 
being  at  large,  if  he  could  possibly  obtain  his  freedom,  and 
interposed  here  a  civil  contradiction  of  his  worship's  gracious 
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suppoeition.  *  He  was  no  Catholic,'  he  aaid,  '  but  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

'  Perhaps  but  a  lukewarm  Protestant,  notwithstanding,'  said 
the  sage  justice ;  '  there  are  those  amongst  us  who  ride  tantivy 
to  Rome,  and  have  already  made  out  half  the  journey — 
ahem ! ' 

Peveril  disowned  his  being  any  such. 

'And  who  art  thou,  then  I'  said  the  justice;  'for,  friend,  to 
tell  you  plainly,  I  like  not  your  visage— ahem ! ' 

These  short  and  emphatic  ooughjB  were  accompanied  each 
by  a  succinct  nod,  intimating  the  perfect  conviction  of  the 
speaker  that  he  had  made  the  best,  the  wisest^  and  the  most 
acute  observation  of  which  the  premises  admitted. 

Julian,  irritated  by  the  whole  circumstances  of  his  detention, 
answered  the  justice's  interrogation  in  rather  a  Icity  tone— 
'  My  name  is  Julian  Peveril ! ' 

'Now,  Heaven  be  around  us!'  said  the  terrified  justice; 
'  the  son  of  that  black-hearted  Papist  and  traitor,  Sir  Geofi&ey 
Peveril,  now  in  hands,  and  on  the  verge  of  trial  I ' 

'  How,  sir ! '  exclaimed  Julian,  forgetting  his  situation,  and, 
steppmg  forward  to  the  gratmg  with  a  violence  which  made 
the  bars  clatter,  he  so  startled  the  appalled  justice  that^ 
snatching  his  Protestant  flail,  Master  Maulstatute  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  prisoner,  to  repel  what  he  apprehended  was  a  pre- 
meditated attack.  But  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  justice's 
hurry  of  mind  or  inexperience  in  managing  the  weapon,  he  not 
only  missed  his  aim,  but  brought  the  swinging  part  of  the 
machine  round  his  own  skull,  with  such  a  severe  counter-buff 
as  completely  to  try  the  efficacy  ci  hb  cushioned  helmet,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  defence,  to  convey  a  stunning  sensation,  which 
he  rather  hastily  imputed  to  the  consequence  of  a  blow  received 
from  Peveril. 

His  assistants  did  not  indeed  directly  confirm  the  opinion 
which  the  justice  had  so  unwarrantably  adopted ;  but  aU  with 
one  voice  agreed  that,  but  for  their  own  active  and  instant- 
aneous interference,  there  was  no  knowing  what  mischief  might 
have  been  done  by  a  person  so  dangerous  as  the  prisoner.  The 
general  opinion  that  he  meant  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  his 
own  rescue  par  vote  du  fadt  was  indeed  so  deeply  impressed  on 
all  present,  that  Julian  saw  it  would  be  in  vain  to  offer  any 
defence,  especially  being  but  too  conscious  that  the  alarming, 
and  probably  the  fatal,  consequences  of  his  rencontre  with  ihe 
bully  rendered  his  commitment  inevitable.      He    contented 
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himsell  with  asking  into  what  prison  he  was  to  be  thrown ; 
and  when  the  fonxddable  word  Newgate  was  returned  as  full 
answer,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaotion  to  reflect  that,  stem 
and  dangerous  as  was  the  shelter  of  that  roof,  he  should  at 
least  enjoy  it  in  company  with  his  father ;  and  that,  by  some 
means  or  other,  they  might  perhaps  obtain  the  satisfaction 
of  a  melancholy  meeting,  imder  the  circumstances  of  mutual 
calamity  which  seemed  impending  over  their  house. 

Assuming  the  virtue  of  more  patience  than  he  actually 
possessed,  Julian  gave  the  magistrate,  to  whom  all  the  mild- 
ness of  his  demeanour  could  not,  however,  reconcile  him,  the 
direction  to  the  house  where  he  lodged,  together  with  a  request 
that  his  servant,  Lance  Outram,  might  be  permitted  to  send 
him  his  money  and  wearing-apparel;  adding,  that  all  which 
might  be  in  his  possession,  either  of  arms  or  writings<-the 
former  amounting  to  a  pair  of  travelling^pistols,  and  the  last  to 
a  few  memoranda  of  little  consequence — he  willingly  consented 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrate.  It  was  in  thalt 
moment  that  he  entertained,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  the  com- 
forting reflection  that  the  important  papers  of  Lady  Derby 
were  cJready  in  the  possession  of  the  sovereign. 

The  justice  promised  attention  to  his  requests;  but  reminded 
him,  with  great  dignity,  that  his  present  complacent  and  sub- 
missive behaviour  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  beginning,  instead  of  disturbing  the  presence  of  magis- 
tracy with  such  atrocious  marks  of  the  malignant,  rebellious, 
and  murderous  spirit  of  Popery  as  he  had  at  first  exhibited. 
'Yet,'  he  said,  *as  he  was  a  goodly  young  man,  and  of  honourable 
quality,  he  would  not  sufler  him  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  as  a  felon,  but  had  ordered  a  coach  for  his  accommo- 
dation.' 

His  honour.  Master  Maulstatute,  uttered  the  word  *  coach ' 
with  the  importance  of  one  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  saith  of  later 
date,  is  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  putting  horses  to  his  chariot. 
The  worshipful  Master  Maulstatute  did  not,  however,  on  this 
occasion,  do  Julian  the  honour  of  yoking  to  his  huge  family 
caroche  the  two  'frampal  jades,'  to  use  the  term  of  the  period, 
which  wero  wont  to  ditig  tJiat  ark  to  the  meeting-house  of  pure 
and  precious  Master  Howlaglass  on  a  Thursday's  evening  for 
lecture,  and  on  a  Suntlay  for  a  four-hours'  sermon.  He  had 
recourse  to  a  leathern  convenience,  then  more  rare,  but  just 
introduced,  with  every  prospect  of  the  great  facility  which  has 
since  been  afforded  by  hackney  coaches  to  all  manner  of  com- 
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munication,  honest  and  dishonesty  legal  and  illegaL  Our  friend 
Julian,  hitherto  much  more  accustomed  to  the  saddle  than  to 
any  other  conveyance,  soon  found  himself  in  a  hackney  carriage, 
with  the  constable  and  two  assistants  for  his  companions,  armed 
up  to  the  teeth — the  port  of  destination  being,  as  they  had 
already  intimated,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Newgate. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

'Tis  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jail.    Pray  look  on  him, 
Bnt  at  a  waiy  distanoe.    Bouse  him  not ; 
He  bays  not  till  he  worries. 

The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate, 

Thb  ooach  stopped  before  those  tremendous  gates  which  re- 
semble those  of  Tartarus,  save  onlj  that  they  rather  more 
frequently  permit  saf 6  and  honourable  egress ;  although  at  the 
price  of  the  same  anxiety  and  labour  with  which  Hercules  and 
one  or  two  of  the  demi-gods  extricated  thems^ves  from  the  hell 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  golden  bough. 

Julian  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle,  carefully  supported  on 
eithev  side  by  his  companions,  and  also  by  one  or  two  tiunkeys, 
whom  the  first  summons  of  the  deep  bell  at  the  gate  had  called 
to  their  assistance.  That  attention,  it  may  be  guessed,  was  not 
bestowed  lest  he  should  make  a  false  step,  so  much  as  for  fear 
of  his  attempting  an  escape,  of  which  he  had  no  intentions.  A 
few  prentices  and  stragglmg  boys  of  the  neighbouring  market, 
which  derived  considerable  advantage  from  increase  of  custom 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  committals  on  account  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  who  therefore  were  zealous  Protestants,  saluted 
him  on  his  descent  with  jubOee  shouts  of  '  Whoop,  Papist ! — 
whoop,  Papist !    D ^n  to  the  Pope  and  all  his  adherents  \'^ 

Under  such  auspices,  Peveril  was  ushered  in  beneath  that 
gloomy  gateway  where  so  many  bid  adieu  on  their  entrance  at 
once  to  honour  and  to  life.  The  dark  and  dismal  arch  under 
which  he  soon  found  himself  opened  upon  a  large  courtyard, 
where  a  number  of  debtors  were  employed  in  playing  at  hand- 
ball, pitch-and-toss,  hustle-cap,  and  other  games ;  for  which 
rekoations  the  rigour  of  their  creditors  afforded  them  full 
leisure,  while  it  debarred  them  the  means  of  pursuing  the 
honest  labour  by  which  they  might  have  redeemed  their  afiBdrs 
and  maintained  their  starving  and  beggared  famOies. 
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But  with  this  caroleas  and  desperate  group  Julian  was  not 

to  be  numbered,  being  led,  or  rather  forced,  by  his  conductors 

t.  into  a  low  arched  door,  which,  carefully  secui^ad  by  bolts  and 

bars,  opened  for  his  reception  on  one  side  of  the  archway,  and 
.  closed,  with  all  its  fastenings,  the  moment  after  his  hasty 

r  entrance.     He  was  then  conducted  along  two  or  three  gloomy 

passages,  which,  where  they  intersected  each  other,  were  guarded 
by  as  many  strong  wickets,  one  of  iron  grates  and  the  others 
of  stout  oak,  clenched  with  plates  and  studded  with  nails  of 
the  same  metal.  He  was  not  allowed  to  pause  until  he  found 
^  himself  hurried  into  a  little  round  vaulted  room,  which  several 

of  these  passages  opened  into,  and  which  seemed,  with  respect 
to  the  labyrinth  through  part  of  which  he  had  passed,  to 
resemble  Uie  central  point  of  a  spider's  web,  in  which  the 
main  lines  of  that  reptile's  curious  maae  are  always  found  to 
terminate. 

The  resemblance  did  not  end  here ;  for  in  this  small  vaulted 

apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  round  with  musketoons, 

pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  weapons,  as  well  as  with  many  sets 

of  fetters  and  irons  of  different  construction,  all  disposed  in 

i  great  order  and  ready  for  employment^  a  person   sat  who 

might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  a  huge  bloated  and  bottled 
spider,  placed  there  to  secure  the  prey  which  had  fallen  into 
his  toils. 

This  official  had  originally  been  a  very  strong  and  square- 

!     built  man  of  large  size,  but  was  now  ao  over-grown,  from  over- 

'     feeding,  perhaps,  and  want  of  exercise,  as  to  bear  the  same 

resemblance  to  his  former  self  which  a  stall-fed  ox  still  retains 

to  a  wild  bull.     The  look  of  no  man  is  so  inauspicious  as  a  fat 

man  upon  whose  features  ill-nature  has  marked  an  habitual 

stamp.     He  seems  to  have  reversed  the  old  proverb  of  '  laugh 

and  be  fat,'  and  to  have  thriven  under  the  influence  of  the 

worst  affections  of  the  mind.     Passionate  we  can  allow  a  jolly 

tV^  kv^  mortal  to  be ;  but  it  seems  unnatural  to  his  goodly  case  to  be 

.  J^    J^  sulky  and  brutal.     Now,  this  man's  features,  surly  and  tallow- 

^N^virA  coloured,   his  limbs  swelled   and  disproportioned,   his    huge 

V      ,  paunch  and  unwieldy  carcass,  suggested  the  idea  that>  having 

K  once  found  his  way  into  this  central  recess,  he  had  there 

battened,  like  the  weasel  in  the  fable,  and  fed  laigely  and 
foully,  until  he  had  become  incapable  of  retreating  tluough 
any  of  the  narrow  paths  that  terminated  at  his  cell ;  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  remain,  like  a  toad  imder  the  cold  stone, 
fattening  amid  the  squalid  airs  of  the  dungeons  by  which  he 
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was  Burroimdedy  which  would  have  proved  pestiferouB  to  any 
other  than  such  a  congenial  inhabitant.  Huge  iron-clasped 
books  lay  before  this  ominous  specimen  of  pinguitude — the 
records  of  the  realm  of  misery,  in  which  office  he  officiated 
as  prime  minister ;  and  had  Peveril  come  thither  as  an  uncon- 
cerned visitor,  his  heart  would  have  sunk  within  him  at  con- 
sidering the  mass  of  human  wretchedness  which  must  needs  be 
registered  in  these  fatal  volumes.  But  his  own  distresses  sat 
too  heavy  on  his  mind  to  permit  any  general  reflections  of  this 
nature. 

The  constable  and  this  bulky  official  whispered  together, 
after  the  former  had  delivered  to  the  latter  the  warrant  of 
Julian's  commitment.  The  word  '  whispered '  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate, for  their  communication  was  carried  on  less  by  words  than 
by  looks  and  expressive  signs ;  by  which,  in  all  such  situations, 
men  learn  to  supply  the  use  of  language,  and  to  add  mystery 
to  what  is  in  itself  sufficiently  terrible  to  the  captive.  The 
only  words  which  could  be  heard  were  those  of  the  warden,  or, 
as  he  was  called  then,  the  captain,  of  the  jail — *  Another  bird  to 
the  eager 

*  Who  will  whistle  "  Pretty  Pope  of  Rome  "  with  any  starling 
in  your  "knight's  ward/"  answered  the  constable,  with  a 
facetious  air,  checked,  however,  by  the  due  respect  to  the 
superior  presence  in  which  he  stood. 

The  grim  feature  relaxed  into  something  like  a  smile  as  he 
heard  the  officer's  observation ;  but  instantly  composing  him- 
self into  the  stem  solemnity  which  for  an  instant  had  been 
disturbed,  he  looked  fiercely  at  his  new  guest,  and  pronounced, 
with  an  awful  and  emphatic,  yet  rather  an  under-voice,  the 
single  and  impressive  word  '  Garnish  ! ' 

Julian  Peveril  replied  with  assumed  composure ;  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  customs  of  such  places,  and  was  resolved  to  com- 
ply with  them,  so  as  if  possible  to  obtain  the  favour  of  seeing 
his  father,  which  he  shrewdly  guessed  must  depend  on  his 
gratifying  the  avarice  of  the  keeper.  '  I  am  quite  ready,'  he 
said,  ^  to  accede  to  the  customs  of  the  place  in  which  I  un- 
happily find  myself.  You  have  but  to  name  your  demands, 
and  I  will  satisfy  them.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  thinking  himself  at  the 
same  time  fortunate  that  he  had  retained  about  him  a  consider- 
able sum  of  gold.  The  captain  remarked  its  width,  depth,  its 
extension  and  depression,  with  an  involuntary  smile,  which  had 
scarce  contorted  his  hanging  under-lip  and  the  wiry  and  greasy 
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mustachio  which  thatched  the  upper,  when  it  was  chedced  hj 
the  recollection  that  there  were  regulations  which  set  bounds 
to  his  rapacit J,  and  prevented  him  from  pouncing  on  his  prey 
like  a  kite  and  swooping  it  all  off  at  once. 

This  chilling  reflection  produced  the  following  sullen  reply 
to  Peveril : — '  There  were  sundry  rates.  Gentlemen  must  choose 
for  themselves.  He  asked  nothing  but  his  fees.  But  civiUty/ 
he  muttered,  '  must  be  paid  for.' 

'And  shall,  if  I  can  have  it  for  payment^'  said  Peveril ;  'but 
the  price,  my  good  sir— the  prioel' 

He  spoke  with  some  degree  of  scorn,  which  he  was  the  less 
anxious  to  repress,  that  he  saw,  even  in  this  jail,  his  purse  gave 
him  an  indirect  but  powerful  influence  over  his  jailor. 

The  captain  seemed  to  feel  the  same ;  ioe,  as  he  spoke,  he 
plucked  from  his  head,  almost  involuntarily,  a  sort  of  scalded 
fur-cap,  which  served  it  for  covering.  But  his  fingers,  revolting 
from  BO  imusual  an  act  of  complaisance,  b^an  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  scratching  his  grizzly  shock-^head,  as  he  muttered, 
in  a  tone  resembling  the  softened  growling  of  a  mastiff  whoi 
he  has  ceased  to  bay  the  intruder  who  shows  no  fear  of  him 
— 'There  are  different  rates.  There  is  the  "little  ease,"  for 
common  fees  of  the  crown — ^rather  dark,  and  the  common  sewer 
runs  below  it ;  and  some  gentlemen  object  to  the  company,  who 
are  chiefly  padders  and  michers.  Then  the  "  master's  side  " — 
the  garnish  came  to  one  piece,  and  none  lay  stowed  there  but 
who  were  in  for  murder  at  the  least.' 

'  Name  your  highest  price,  sir,  and  take  it^'  was  Julian's  con- 
cise reply. 

'Three  pieces  for  the  "knight's  ward,"'  answered  the 
governor  of  this  terrestrial  Tartaras. 

.  'Take  five  and  place  me  with  Sir  Geofirey,'  was  again 
Julian's  answer,  throwing  down  the  money  upon  the  desk  before 
him. 

'  Sir  Geoffrey  1  Hum  ! — ay.  Sir  Geofl&ey,'  said  the  jailor,  as 
if  meditating  what  he  ought  to  do.  '  WeU,  many  a  man  has 
paid  money  to  see  Sir  Geoffiey — scarce  so  much  as  you  have, 
though.  But  then  you  are  like  to  see  the  last  on  him — ^ha, 
ha,  ha!' 

These  broken  muttered  exclamations,  which  terminated  with 
a  laugh  somewhat  like  the  joyous  growl  of  a  tiger  over  his  meal, 
Julian  could  not  comprehend,  and  only  replied  to  by  repeating 
his  request  to  be  pkced  in  the  same  cell  with  Sir  Geofirey. 

'Ay,  master,'  said  the  jailor,  'never  fear,  I'll  keep  word 
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with  you,  as  you  seem  to  know  eomething  of  what  belongs  to 
your  station  and  mine.  And  hark  ye,  Jem  Clink  will  fetch  you 
the  darbies.' 

'  Derby !'  interrupted  Julian.   'Has  the  earl  or  countess ' 

'  Earl  or  countess  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 '  again  laughed,  or  rather 
growled,  the  warden.  '  What  is  your  head  running  on  ?  You 
are  a  high  feUow,  belike ;  but  all  is  one  here.  The  darbies  are 
the  fetlocks — the  fast-keepers,  my  boy  —  the  bail  for  good 
behaviour,  my  darling ;  and  if  you  are  not  the  more  conforming, 
I  can  add  you  a  steel  nightcap  and  a  curious  bosom-friend,  to 
keep  you  warm  of  a  winter  night.  But  don't  be  disheartened : 
you  have  behaved  genteel,  and  you  shall  not  be  put  upon. 
And  as  for  this  here  matter,  ten  to  one  it  will  turn  out  chance- 
medley,  or  manslaughter,  at  the  worst  on't ;  and  then  it  is  but 
a  singed  thumb  instead  of  a  twisted  neck — always  if  there  be 
no  Papistry  about  it»  for  then  I  wairant  nothing.  Take  the 
gentleman's  worship  away,  Clink.' 

A  turnkey,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  had  ushered 
Peveril  into  the  presence  of  this  Cerberus,  now  conveyed  him 
out  in  silence ;  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  prisoner  was  carried 
through  a  second  labyrinth  of  passages  with  cells  opening  on 
each  side,  to  that  which  was  destined  for  his  reception. 

On  the  road  through  this  sad  region,  ihe  turnkey  more  than 
once  ejacidated,  'Why,  the  gentleman  must  be  stark  mad! 
Could  have  had  the  best  crown  cell  to  himself  for  less  than  half 
the  garnish,  and  must  pay  double  to  pig  in  with  Sir  Geoffrey  ! 
Ha,  ha !  Is  Sir  Geofirey  akin  to  you,  if  one  may  make  free  to 
ask?' 

'  I  am  hiB  son,'  answered  Peveril,  sternly,  in  hopes  to  impose 
some  curb  on  the  fellow's  impertinence;  but  the  man  only 
laughed  louder  than  before. 

'  His  son !  Why,  that's  best  of  all.  Why,  you  are  a  strapping 
youth — ^five  feet  ten,  if  you  be  an  inch — and  Sir  GeoflBrey's 
son  !     Ha,  ha,  ha ! ' 

'  Truce  with  your  impertinence,'  said  Julian.  '  My  situation 
gives  you  no  title  to  insult  me ! ' 

'No  more  I  do,'  said  the  turnkey,  smothering  his  mirth  at 
the  recollection,  perhaps,  that  the  prisoner's  purse  was  not 
exhausted.  'I  only  laughed  because  you  said  you  were  Sir 
Geofirey's  son.  But  no  matter — 'tis  a  wise  child  that  knows 
his  own  father.  And  here  is  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell ;  so  you  and  he 
may  settle  the  fatherhood  between  you.' 

So  saying,  he  ushered  his  prisoner  into  a  cell,  or  rather  a 
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strong  room,  of  the  better  order,  in  which  there  were  four 
chairs,  a  tnickle-bed,  and  one  or  two  other  articles  of  fumitoie. 

Julian  looked  eagerly  around  for  his  father ;  but  to  his  sur- 
prise the  room  appeared  totally  empty.  He  turned  with  anger 
on  the  turnkey,  and  charged  him  with  misleading  Ynm;  but 
the  fellow  answered,  '  No — ^no,  master ;  I  have  kept  faith  wilii 
you.  Your  father,  if  you  call  him  so,  is  only  tappioed  in  some 
comer.  A  small  hole  will  hide  him ;  but  III  rouse  him  out 
presently  for  you.  Here,  hoicks!  Turn  out^  Sir  Geof&eyl 
Here  is — ha,  ha,  ha ! — your  son — or  your  wife's  son — for  I 
think  you  can  have  but  little  share  in  him — come  to  wait 
on  you.' 

Peveril  knew  not  how  to  resent  the  man's  insolence;  and 
indeed  his  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  some  strange  mistake 
mingled  with,  and  in  some  degree  neutralised,  his  anger.  He 
looked  again  and  again,  aroimd  and  around  the  room ;  until  at 
length  he  became  aware  of  something  rolled  up  in  a  dark 
comer,  which  rather  resembled  a  small  bundle  of  crimson  doth 
than  any  living  creature.  At  the  vociferation  of  the  turnkey, 
however,  the  object  seemed  to  acquire  life  and  motion — ^uncoiled 
itself  in  some  degree,  and,  after  an  effort  or  two,  gained  an 
erect  posture ;  still  covered  from  top  to  toe  with  the  crimson 
drapery  in  which  it  was  at  first  wrapped.  Julian,  at  the  first 
glance,  imagined  from  the  size  that  he  saw  a  child  of  five  yeaxB 
old ;  but  a  shrill  and  peculiar  tone  of  voice  soon  assured  him 
of  his  mistake. 

*  Warder,'  said  this  unearthly  sound,  *  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  disturbance  ?  Have  you  more  insults  to  heap  on  the 
head  of  one  who  hath  ever  been  the  butt  of  fortune's  malice  9 
But  I  have  a  soul  that  can  wrestle  with  all  my  misfortunes ;  it 
is  as  large  as  any  of  your  bodies.' 

*Nay,  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  this  be  the  way  you  welcome  your 
own  son  ! '  said  the  turnkey ;  '  but  you  quality  folks  know  your 
own  ways  best.' 

'  My  son  1 '  exclaimed  the  little  figure.     *  Audacious ' 

'Here  is  some  strange  mistake,'  said  Peveril,  in  the  same 
breath.     *  I  sought  Sir  Geoffrey ' 

'And  you  have  him  before  you,  young  man,'  said  the  pigmy 
tenant  of  the  cell,  with  an  air  of  dignity;  at  the  same  time 
casting  on  the  floor  his  crimson  cloak,  and  standing  before 
them  in  his  full  dignity  of  three  feet  six  inches  of  height.  '  I, 
who  was  the  favoured  servant  of  three  successive  sovereigns 
of  the  crown  of  England,  am  now  the  tenant  of  this  dun- 
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geon,  and  the  fl;>ort  of  its  bmtal  keepera.  I  am  Sir  Geofirey 
Hudaon.'  * 

Julian,  though  he  had  never  before  seen  this  important  per- 
sonage, had  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  from  description,  the 
oeletotted  dwarf  of  Henrietta  Maria,  who  had  survived  the 
dangers  of  civil  war  and  private  quarrel,  the  murder  of  his 
royal  master,  Charles  I.,  and  the  exile  of  his  widow,  to  fall 
upon  evil  tongues  and  evil  days  amidst  the  unsparing  accusa- 
tions connected  with  the  Popish  Plot.  He  bowed  to  the  unhappy 
old  man,  and  hastened  to  explain  to  him  and  to  the  tuinkey 
that  it  was  Sir  Qeoffrey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle  in  Derby- 
shire whose  prison  he  had  desired  to  share. 

'You  should  have  said  that  before  you  parted  with  the 
gold-dust,  my  master,'  answered  the  turnkey;  'for  t'other  Sir 
Geoffrey — ^that  is  the  big,  tail,  grey-haired  man — ^was  sent  to 
the  Tower  last  night;  and  the  captain  will  think  he  has  kept 
his  word  well  enow  with  you  by  lodging  you  with  this  here 
Sir  Qeofi&ey  Hudson,  who  is  the  better  show  of  the  two.' 

*  I  pray  you  go  to  your  master,'  said  Peveril,  '  explain  the 
mistake,  and  say  to  him  I  beg  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.' 

'The  Tower!  Ha,  ha,  ha!'  exclaimed  the  fellow.  'The 
Tower  is  for  lords  and  knights,  and  not  for  squires  of  low 
degree;  for  high  treason,  and  not  for  ruffling  on  the  streets 
with  rapier  and  dagger ;  and  there  must  go  a  secretary's  war- 
rant to  send  you  there.' 

'  At  least,  let  me  not  be  a  burden  on  this  gentleman,'  said 
Julian.  'There  can  be  no  use  in  quartering  us  together, 
since  we  are  not  even  acquainted.  Go  tell  your  master  of  the 
mistake.' 

'  Why,  so  I  should,'  said  Clink,  still  grinning,  '  if  I  were  not 
sure  that  he  knew  it  already.  You  paid  to  be  sent  to  Sir 
Geoffirey,  and  he  sent  you  to  Sir  Geofi&ey.  You  are  so  put 
down  in  the  r^^ter,  and  he  will  blot  it  for  no  man.  Come— 
come,  be  conformable,  and  you  shall  have  light  and  easy  irons 
— ^that's  all  I  can  do  for  you.' 

Besistance  and  expostulation  being  out  of  the  question, 
Peveril  submitted  to  have  a  light  pair  of  fetters  secured  on  his 
ankles,  which  allowed  him,  nevertheless,  the  power  of  travers- 
ing the  apartment. 

During  this  operation,  he  reflected  that  the  jailor,  who  had 
taken  the  advantage  of  the  equivoque  betwixt  the  two  Sir 
Geoffreys,  must  have  acted  as  his  assistant  had  hinted,  and 

•  See  Note  88. 
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cheated  him  from  malice  prepense,  aince  the  warrant  of  com- 
mittal described  him  as  the  son  of  Sir  Geofirej  Peveril.  It 
was  therefore  in  vain,  ajB  well  ajB  degrading,  to  make  Luther 
application  to  such  a  man  on  the  subject.  Julian  determined 
to  submit  to  his  fate,  as  what  could  not  be  averted  by  any  effort 
of  his  own. 

Even  the  turnkey  was  moved  in  some  degree  by  his  youth, 
good  mien,  and  the  patience  with  which,  after  the  first  effer- 
vescence of  disappointment,  the  new  prisoner  resigned  himself 
to  his  situation.  ^You  seem  a  brave  young  gentleman,'  he 
said,  'and  shall  at  least  have  a  good  dinner,  and  ajB  good  a 
paUet  to  sleep  on  as  is  within  the  walls  of  Newgate.  And, 
Master  Sir  Creoffirey,  you  ought  to  make  much  of  him,  since 
you  do  not  like  tall  fellows ;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  Master 
Peveril  is  in  for  pinking  long  Jack  Jenkins,  that  was  the  master 
of  defence — as  toll  a  man  as  is  in  London,  always  excepting 
the  King's  porter.  Master  Evans,  that  carried  you  about  in  his 
pocket,  Sir  Geofirey,  as  all  the  world  has  heard  tell.' 

'  Begone,  fellow  1 '  answered  the  dwarf.  '  Fellow,  I  scorn 
you!' 

The  turnkey  sneered,  withdrew,  and  locked  the  door  behind 
him. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV 

Degenerate  youth,  and  not  of  IVdeus'  kind, 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind  ! 

Iliad, 

Left  quiet  at  least,  if  not  alone,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
events  of  this  troubled  and  varied  day,  Julian  threw  himself 
on  an  old  oaken  seat,  beside  the  embers  of  a  sea-coal  fire,  and 
began  to  muse  on  the  miserable  situation  of  anxiety  and  danger 
in  which  he  was  placed,  where,  whether  he  contemplated  the 
interests  of  his  love,  his  family  afiections,  or  his  friendships,  all  .  >^ 
seemed  such  a  prospect  as  that  of  a  sailor  who  looks  upon 
breakers  on  every  hand,  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  which  no 
longer  obeys  the  helm. 

As  Peveril  sat  sunk  in  despondency,  his  companion  in  mis- 
fortune drew  a  chair  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney-KX)mer, 
and  began  to  gaze  at  him  with  a  sort  of  solemn  earnestness, 
which  at  length  compelled  him,  though  almost  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  pay  some  attention  to  the  singular  figure  who  seemed 
so  much  engrossed  with  contemplating  hun. 

GreofErey  Hudson  (we  drop  occasionally  the  title  of  knight- 
hood, which  the  King  had  bestowed  on  him  in  a  frolic,  but 
which  might  introduce  some  confusion  into  our  history),  although 
a  dwarf  of  the  least  possible  size,  had  nothing  positively  ugly 
in  his  countenance  or  actually  distorted  in  his  limbs.  His 
head,  hands,  and  feet  wero  indeed  large,  and  disproportioned 
to  the  height  of  his  body,  and  his  body  itself  much  thicker 
than  was  consistent  with  symmetry,  but  in  a  degree  which  was 
rather  ludicrous  than  disagreeable  to  look  upon.  His  counte- 
nance, in  particular,  had  he  been  a  little  taller,  would  have  been 
accounted,  in  youth,  handsome,  and  now,  in  age,  striking  and 
expressive;  it  was  but  the  uncommon  disproportion  betwixt 
the  head  and  the  trunk  which  made  the  features  seem  whimsical 
and  bizarre — an  effect  which  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
dwarf's  mustachios,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wear  so  large 
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that  thej  almost  twisted  back  amongst^  and  mingled  with,  his 
grizzled  hair. 

The  dress  of  this  singular  wight  announced  that  he  was  not 
entirely  free  from  the  unhappy  taste  which  frequently  induces 
those  whom  nature  has  marked  by  personal  deformity  to  dis- 
tinguish, and  at  the  same  time  to  render  themselves  ridiculous, 
by  the  use  of  showy  colours,  and  garments  fantastically  and 
extraordinarily  fashioned.  But  poor  Geofirey  Hudson's  laces, 
embroideries,  and  the  rest  of  his  fineiy  were  sorely  worn  and 
tarnished  by  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  jail  under 
the  vague  and  malicious  accusation  that  he  was  somehow  or 
other  an  accomplice  in  this  all-involving,  all-devouring  whirl- 
pool of  a  Popiidi  conspiracy — an  impeachment  which,  if  pro- 
nounced by  a  mouth  the  foulest  and  most  malicious,  was  at 
that  time  sufficiently  predominant  to  sully  the  fairest  reputa- 
tion. It  will  presently  appear  that,  in  the  poor  man's  manner 
of  thinking  and  tone  of  conversation,  there  was  something 
analogous  to  his  absurd  fashion  of  apparel ;  for,  as  in  the  latter 
good  stuff  and  valuable  decorations  were  rendered  ludicrous  by 
the  fantastic  fashion  in  which  they  were  made  up;  so,  such 
glimmerings  of  good  sense  and  honourable  feeling  as  the  little 
man  often  evinced  were  made  ridiculous  by  a  restless  desire  to 
assume  certain  airs  of  importance,  and  a  great  jealousy  of  being 
despised  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  outward  form. 

After  the  fellow-prisoners  had  looked  at  each  other  for  some 
time  in  silence,  the  dwarf,  conscious  of  his  dignity  as  first 
owner  of  their  joint  apartment,  thought  it  necessary  to  do  the 
honours  of  it  to  the  new-comer.  *  Sir,'  he  said,  modifying  the 
alternate  harsh  and  squeaking  tones  of  his  voice  into  accents 
as  harmonious  as  they  could  attain,  '  I  understand  you  to  be 
the  son  of  my  worthy  namesake  and  ancient  acquaintance,  the 
stout  Sir  G^eofirey  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  I  promise  you,  I  have 
seen  your  father  where  blows  have  been  going  more  plenty 
than  gold  pieces ;  and  for  a  tall  heavy  man,  who  lacked,  as  we 
martialists  thought^  some  of  the  lightness  and  activity  of  our 
more  slightly  made  Cavaliers,  he  performed  his  duty  as  a  man 
might  desire.  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  his  son;  and,  though 
by  a  mistake,  I  am  glad  we  are  to  share  this  comfortless  cabin 
together.' 

Julian  bowed,  and  thanked  his  courtesy;  and  Geoffirey 
Hudson,  having  broken  the  ice,  proceeded  to  question  him 
without  farther  ceremony.  '  You  are  no  courtier,  I  presume, 
young  gentleman  ? ' 
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Julian  replied  in  the  negative. 

'  I  thought  so,'  continued  the  dwarf ;  '  for  although  I  have 
now  no  official  duty  at  court,  the  region  in  which  my  early 
years  were  spent,  and  where  I  once  held  a  considerable  office, 
yet  I  still,  when  I  had  my  liberty,  visited  the  presence  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  duty  bound  for  former  service;  and  am 
wont>  from  old  habit,  to  take  some  note  of  the  courtly  gallants, 
those  choice  spirits  of  the  age,  among  whom  I  was  once  enrolled. 
You  are^  not  to  compliment  you,  a  marked  figure.  Master 
Peveril,  though  something  of  the  tallest,  as  was  your  father's 
case ;  I  think  I  could  scarce  have  seen  you  anywhere  without 
remembering  you.' 

Peveril  thought  he  might,  with  great  justice,  have  returned 
the  compliment ;  but  contented  himself  with  saying,  '  He  had 
scarce  seen  the  British  court.' 

'  Tis  pity,'  said  Hudson ;  '  a  gallant  can  hardly  be  formed 
without  frequenting  it.  But  you  have  been  perhaps  in  a 
rougher  school :  you  have  served,  doubtless  f ' 

'  My  Maker,  I  hope,'  said  Julian.  ^ 

'Fie  on  it,  you  mistake.  I  meant,'  said  Hudson,  'd  la 
Franfoise :  you  have  served  in  the  army  f ' 

*  No.     I  have  not  yet  had  that  honour,'  answered  Julian. 

'What!  neither  courtier  nor  soldier.  Master  Peveril?'  said 
the  important  little  man.  '  Tour  father  is  to  blame.  By  cock 
and  pie  he  is,  Master  Peveril !  How  shall  a  man  be  known  or 
distinguished  unless  by  his  bearing  in  peace  and  wart  I  tell 
you,  sir,  that  at  Newberry,  where  I  charged  with  my  troop 
abreast  with  Prince  Rupert,  and  when,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
we  were  both  beaten  off  by  those  cuckoldly  hinds  the  trained 
bands  of  London,  we  did  what  men  could ;  and  I  think  it  was 
a  matter  of  three  or  four  minutes  after  most  of  our  gentlemen 
had  been  driven  off,  that  his  Highness  and  I  continued  to  cut 
at  their  long  pikes  with  our  swords,  and  I  think  might  have 
broken  in,  but  that  I  had  a  tall,  long-legged  brute  of  a  horse, 
and  my  sword  was  somewhat  diort — ^in  fine,  at  last  we  were 
obliged  to  make  ifolU-faee,  and  then,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  the 
fellows  were  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  us  that  they  set  up  a  great 
jubilee  cry  of  "There  goes  Prince  Robin  and  Ckx;k  Robin!" 
Ay — ay,  eveiy  scoundrel  among  them  knew  me  well.  But  those 
days  are  over.  And  where  were  you  educated,  young  gentle- 
manl' 

Peveril  named  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

'  A  most  honourable  lady,  upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,' 

XV  26 
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said  Hudson.  '  I  knew  the  noble  ooimtefls  well,  when  I  was 
about  the  person  of  my  royal  mistressy  Henrietta  Maria.  She 
was  then  the  very  muster  of  all  that  was  noble,  loyal,  and 
lovely.  She  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  fifteen  fair  ones  of  the 
court  whom  I  permitted  to  oall  me  Piooohiomini — a  fbolish  jest 
on  my  somewhat  diminutiye  figure,  which  always  distinguished 
me  from  ordinaiy  beings,  even  when  I  was  young.  I  baye  now 
lost  much  stature  by  stooping,  but  always  the  ladies  had  their 
jest  at  me.  Perhaps,  young  man,  I  had  my  own  amends  of 
some  of  them  somewhere,  and  somehow  or  other — ^I  m«y  notiiing 
if  I  had  or  no,  far  less  do  I  insinuate  disrespect  to  the  noble 
countess.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille,  or, 
more  correctly,  Des  Thouars.  But  certainly  to  serve  the  ladies, 
and  condescend  to  their  humours,  even  when  somewhat  too 
free  or  too  fantastic,  is  the  true  deoorum  of  gentle  blood.' 

Depressed  as  his  spirits  were,  Peveril  could  scajroe  forbear 
smiling  when  he  looked  at  the  pigmy  creature^  who  t<dd  tiiese 
stories  with  infinite  complacency,  and  appeared  disposed  to  pro- 
claim, as  his  own  herald,  that  he  had  been  a  very  model  of 
valour  and  gaUan^,  though  love  and  arms  seemed  to  be 
pursuits  totally  irreconcilable  to  his  shrivelled,  weather-beaten 
countenance  and  wasted  limbs.  Julian  was,  however,  so  careful 
to  avoid  giving  his  companion  pain,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
humour  him  by  saying  that,  'Unquestionably,  one  bred  up 
like  Sir  Geofi&ey  Hudson,  in  courts  and  camps,  knew  exactly 
when  to  suffer  personal  fi^eedoms  and  when  to  control  them.' 

The  little  knight,  with  great  vivacity,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  began  to  drag  lus  seat  from  the  side  of  the  fire 
opposite  to  that  where  Julian  was  seated,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  l»nnging  it  near  him,  in  token  of  iaoreasing 
cordiality. 

'  You  say  well,  Master  Peveril,'  said  the  dwarf ;  'and  I  have 
given  proofs  both  of  bearing  and  forbearing.  Yes,  sir,  there 
was  not  that  thing  which  my  most  royal  mistress,  Henrietta 
Maria,  could  have  required  of  me,  that  I  would  not  have  com- 
plied with,  sir :  I  was  her  sworn  servant,  both  in  war  and  in 
festival,  in  battle  and  pageant,  sir.  At  her  Majesty's  particular 
request,  I  once  condescended  to  become — ladies,  you  know, 
have  strange  fancies — ^to  become  the  tenant,  fw  a  time,  of  the 
interior  of  a  pie.' 

'  Of  a  pie ! '  said  Julian,  somewhat  amased. 

'  Yes,  sir,  of  a  pie.  I  hope  you  find  nothing  risible  in  my 
complaisance  ? '  replied  his  companion,  something  jealously. 
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'Not  I,  sir/  said  Peveril;  'I  have  other  matters  than 
laughter  in  mj  head  at  present.' 

'  So  had  I,'  saijd  the  dwarfish  champion, '  when  I  found  myself 
imprisoned  in  a  huge  platter,  of  no  ordinary  dimensions  you 
may  be  assured,  since  I  could  lie  at  length  in  it,  and  when  I 
was  entombed,  as  it  were,  in  walls  of  standing  crust  and  a 
huge  coyer  of  pastry,  the  whole  constituting  a  sort  of  sarco- 
phagus, of  size  enough  to  have  recorded  the  epitaph  of  a  general 
officer  or  an  archbishop  on  the  lid.  Sir,  notwithstanding  the 
eonvenienees  which  were  made  to  give  me  air,  it  was  more  like 
being  buried  alive  than  aught  else  which  I  could  think  of  ? ' 

'  I  conceive  it,'  said  Julian. 

'  Moreover,  sir,'  continued  the  dwarf, '  there  were  few  in  the 
secret,  which  was  contrived  for  the  Queen's  divertisement ;  for 
advancing  of  which  I  would  have  crept  into  a  filbert  nut,  had 
it  been  possible ;  and  few,  as  I  said,  being  private  in  the  scheme, 
there  was  a  risk  of  accidents.  I  doubt^  while  in  my  dark- 
some abode,  whether  some  awkward  attendant  might  not  have 
let  me  fall,  as  I  have  seen  happen  to  a  venison  pasty;  or 
whether  some  hungry  guest  might  not  anticipate  the  moment 
of  my  resurrection,  by  sticking  his  knife  into  my  upper  crust. 
And  though  I  had  my  weapons  about  me,  young  man,  as  has 
been  my  custom  in  every  case  of  peril,  yet,  if  such  a  rash  person 
had  plunged  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  supposed  pasty,  my 
sword  and  dagger  could  barely  have  served  me  to  avenge, 
assuredly  not  to  prevent,  either  of  these  catastrophes.' 

'  Certainly  I  do  so  understand  it,'  said  Julian,  who  b^gan, 
however,  to  feel  that  the  company  of  little  Hudson,  talkative 
as  he  showed  himself,  was  likely  rather  to  aggravate  than  to 
alleviate  the  inconveniences  of  a  prison. 

'Nay,'  continued  the  little  m^n,  enlarging  on  his  former 
topic,  '  I  had  other  subjects  of  apprehension ;  for  it  pleased  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  his  Grace's  father  who  now  bears  the  title, 
in  his  plenitude  of  court  favour,  to  command  the  pasty  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  office,  and  committed  anew  to  the  oven, 
alleging  preposterously  that  it  was  better  to  be  eaten  warm  than 
cold.' 

'And  did  this,  sir,  not  disturb  your  equanimity ?'  said 
Julian. 

'  My  young  friend,'  said  Geoffiroy  Hudson,  '  I  cannot  deny  i^ 
Nature  will  claim  her  rights  from  the  best  and  boldest  of  us. 
I  thought  of  Nebucha^ezzar  and  his  fiery  furnace]  and  I 
waxed  warm  with  apprehension.     But,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  also 
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thought  of  my  sworn  duty  to  my  royal  mistvess;  and  was 
thereby  obliged  and  enabled  to  resist  all  temptatioDS  to  make 
myself  prematurely  known.  Neyertheless,  the  duke — if  of 
malice,  may  Heaven  forgive  him — ^followed  down  into  the  office 
himself,  and  urged  the  master-codk  very  hard  that  the  pasty 
shotild  be  heated^  were  it  but  for  five  minutes.  But  the  master- 
oook,  being  privy  to  the  very  different  intentions  of  my  royal 
mistress,  did  most  manfully  resist  the  order ;  and  I  was  again 
reconveyed  in  safety  to  the  royal  table.' 

'And  in  due  time  liberated  from  your  confinement)  I  doubt 
not  ? '  said  Peveril. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  that  happy,  and  I  may  say  glc^ous,  moment  at 
length  arrived,'  continued  the  dwaiHP.  ''Ebe  upper  crust  was 
removed ;  I  started  up  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  and  clarion, 
like  the  soul  of  a  warrior  when  the  last  summons  shall  sound ; 
or  -  rather,  if  that  simile  be  over  audacious,  like  a  spell- 
bound champion  relieved  from  his  enchanted  state.  It  was 
then  that,  with  my  buckler  on  my  arm  and  my  truBfcy  Klboa 
in  my  hand,  I  executed  a  sort  of  warlike  dance,  in  which  my 
skill  and  agility  then  rendered  me  pre-eminent^  displaying  at 
the  same  time  my  postures,  both  of  defence  and  offimce,  in  a 
manner  so  totally  inimitable,  that  I  was  almost  deafened  with 
the  applause  of  all  around  me,  and  half-drowned  by  the  sc^ited 
waters  with  which  the  ladies  of  the  court  delug^  me  from  their 
casting-bottles.  I  had  amends  of  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  also ; 
for  as  I  tripped  a  hasty  morris  hither  and  thither  upon  the 
dining-table,  now  offering  my  blade,  now  recovering  it)  I  made 
a  blow  at  his  nose — a  sort  of  es^rvMna^on,  the  dexterity  of 
which  consists  in  coming  mighty  near  to  the  object  you  seem 
toaimat,  yet  not  attainiBg  it  You  may  have  eeen  a  barber 
make  such  a  flourish  with  his  raeor.  I  promise  you,  his  Grace 
sprung  back  a  half-yard  at  least  He  was  pleased  to  threaten 
to  brain  me  with  a  chicken-bone,  as  he  disdainfully  expressed 
it;  but  the  King  said,  ''George,  you  have  but  a  Rowland 
for  an  Oliver."  And  so  I  tripped  on,  showing  a  bold  heed- 
lessness of  his  displeasure,  whidi  few  dared  to  have  done  at 
that  time,  albeit  countenanced  to  the  utmost  like  me  by  the 
smiles  of  the  brave  and  the  fair.  But,  well-arday !  sir,  youth, 
its  fashions,  its  follies,  its  frolics,  and  all  its  pomp  and  pride, 
are  as  idle  and  transitory  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot.' 

'  The  flower  that  is  cast  into  the  oven  were  a  better  simile,' 
thought  Peveril.     '  Good  God,  that  a  man  should  live  to  regret 
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sot  beiiig  young  enough  to  be  fsfcill  treated  as  baked  meat  and 
served  up  in  a  pie  I ' 

His  oompanion,  whose  tongue  had  for  many  days  been  as 
dosely  imprisoned  as  his  person,  seemed  resolved  to  indemnify 
his  loquacity  by  oontinuing  to  indulge  it  on  the  present  occa- 
sion at  his  companion's  expense.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in 
a  solemn  tone,  to  moralise  on  the  adventure  which  he  had 
narrated. 

*  Young  men  will  no  doubt  think  one  to  be  envied,'  he  said, 
'  who  was  thus  enabled  to  be  the  darling  and  admiration  of  the 
oourt  (Julian  internally  stood  self^zculpated  from  the  susr 
picion),  and  yet  it  is  better  to  poesess  fewer  means  of  dis- 
tinction, and  remain  free  from  tiie  backbiting,  the  slander, 
and  the  odium  which  are  always  the  share  of  court  favour. 
Men,  who  had  no  other  cause,  cast  reflections  upon  me  because 
my  sise  varied  somewhat  from  the  common  proportion ;  and 
jests  were  sometimes  unthinkingly  passed  upon  me  by  those  I 
was  bound  to^  who  did  not  in  that  case,  peradventure,  suffi- 
ciently  consider  that  the  wren  is  made  by  the  same  hand  which 
formed  the  bustard,  and  that  the  diamond,  though  small  in 
size,  out-values  ten  thousand-fold  the  rude  granite.  Neverthe- 
less, they  proceeded  in  the  vein  of  humour ;  and  as  I  could  not 
in  duty  or  gratitude  retort  upon  nobles  and  princes,  I  was 
compelled  to  cast  about  in  my  mind  how  to  vindicate  my 
honour  towards  those  who^  being  in  the  same  rank  with  my- 
self as  servants  and  courtiers,  nevertheless  bore  themselves 
towards  me  as  if  they  wero  of  a  superior  class  in  the  rank  of 
honour,  as  well  as  in  the  accidental  droumstance  of  stature. 
And  as  a  lesson  to  my  own  pride  and  that  of  others,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  pageant  which  I  have  but  just  narrated — ^which 
I  justly  redLon  the  most  honourable  moment  of  my  life,  except- 
ing perhaps  my  distinguished  share  in  the  battle  of  Round-way- 
Down — became  the  cause  of  a  most  tragic  event,  in  which  I 
acknowledge  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  existence.' 

The  dwarf  hero  paused,  fetched  a  sigh,  big  at  once  with  re- 
gret and  with  the  importance  becoming  the  subject  of  a  tragic 
history ;  then  proceeded  as  follows : — 

'  You  would  have  thought  in  your  simplicity,  young  gentle- 
man, that  the  pretty  pageant  I  have  mentioned  could  only 
have  been  quoted  to  my  advantage  as  a  rare  masking  frolic, 
prettily  devised,  and  not  lees  deftly  executed;  and  yet  the 
malice  of  the  courtiers,  who  maligned  and  envied  me,  made 
them  strain  their  wit  and  exhaust  their  ingenuity  in  putting 
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false  and  ridiculous  constructions  upon  it.  In  short,  my  ears 
were  so  much  offended  with  allusions  to  pies,  puff-paste,  ovens, 
and  the  like,  that  I  was  compelled  to  prohibit  such  subject  of 
mirth,  under  penalty  of  my  instant  and  severe  displeasure. 
But  it  happ'd  there  was  then  a  gallant  about  the  court,  a  man 
of  good  quality,  son  to  a  knight  baronet,  and  in  high  esteem 
with  the  best  in  that  sphere,  also  a  familiar  friend  of  mine  own, 
from  whom,  therefore,  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  of  that 
species  of  gibing  which  I  had  intimated  my  purpose  to  treat  as 
offensive.  Howbeit,  it  pleased  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crofts,  so 
was  this  youth  called  and  designed,  one  night,  at  the  groom 
porter's,  being  full  of  wine  and  waggery,  to  introduce  this 
threadbare  subject,  and  to  say  something  concerning  a  goose* 
pie,  which  I  could  not  but  consider  as  levelled  at  me.  Never- 
theless, I  did  but  calmly  and  solidly  pray  him  to  choose  a 
difierent  subject ;  failing  which,  I  let  him  know  I  should  be 
sudden  in  my  resentment.  Notwithstanding,  he  continued  in 
the  same  tone,  and  even  aggravated  the  offence  by  speaking  of 
a  tomtit,  and  other  unnecessary  and  obnoxious  comparisons; 
whereupon  I  was  compelled  to  send  him  a  cartel,  and  we  met 
accordingly.  Now,  as  I  really  loved  the  youth,  it  was  my  in- 
tention only  to  correct  him  by  a  flesh  wound  or  two ;  and  I 
would  willingly  that  he  had  named  the  sword  for  his  weapon. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  pistols  his  election ;  and  being  on  horse- 
back, he  produced,  by  way  of  his  own  weapon,  a  foolish  engine 
which  children  are  wont,  in  their  roguery,  to  use  for  spouting 
water — a — a — in  short  I  forget  the  name.' 

'A  squirt,  doubtless,'  said  Peveril,  who  began  to  recollect 
having  heard  something  of  this  adventure. 

*  You  are  right,'  said  the  dwarf :  *  you  have  indeed  the  name 
of  the  little  engine,  of  which  I  have  had  experience  in  passing 
the  yards  at  Westminster.  Well,  sir,  this  token  of  slight  re- 
gard compelled  me  to  give  the  gentleman  such  lan<]:uage  as 
soon  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  more  serious  arms. 
We  fought  on  horseback — ^breaking  ground  and  advancing  by 
signal ;  and,  as  I  never  miss  aim,  I  had  the  misadventure  to 
kill  the  Honourable  Master  Crofts  at  the  first  shot.  I  would 
not  wish  my  worst  foe  the  pain  which  I  felt  when  I  saw  him 
reel  on  his  saddle,  and  so  fedl  down  to  the  earth ;  and,  when 
I  perceived  that  the  life-blood  was  pouring  fast,  I  could  not  but 
wish  to  Heaven  that  it  had  been  my  own  instead  of  his.  Thus 
fell  youth,  hopes,  and  bravery,  a  sacrifice  to  a  silly  and  thought- 
less jest ;  yet,  alas !  wherein  had  I  choice,  seeing  that  hcmour 
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ifli  as  it  were,  the  veiy  boreath  in  our  nostnia^  and  that  in  no 
senae  can  we  be  said  to  live  if  we  permit  ourselYea  to  be  de- 
prived of  itr 

The  tone  of  feeling  in  which  the  dwarfish  hero  concluded  hia 
story  gave  Julian  a  better  opinion  of  hia  hearty  and  even  of  his 
understanding,  than  he  had  been  able  to  form  of  one  who  gloried 
in  having,  upon  a  grand  occasion,  formed  the  contents  of  a 
pasty.  He  was  indeed  enabled  to  conjecture  that  the  little 
champion  was  seduced  into  such  exhibitions  by  the  necessity 
attached  to  his  condition,  by  his  own  vanity,  and  by  the  flattery 
bestowed  on  him  by  those  who  sought  pleasure  in  practical 
jokes.  The  fate  of  the  unlucky  Master  Crofts,  however,  as 
well  as  various  exploits  of  this  diminutive  person  during  the 
Civil  Wars,  in  which  he  actually,  and  witji  great  gallantry, 
conmaanded  a  troop  of  horse,  rendered  most  men  cautious  of 
openly  rallying  him ;  which  was  indeed  the  less  necessary,  as, 
when  left  alone,  he  seldom  failed  voluntarily  to  show  himself 
on  the  ludicrous  side. 

At  one  hour  after  noon,  the  turnkey,  true  to  his  word, 
supplied  the  prisoners  with  a  very  tolerable  dinner  and  a  flask 
of  well-flavoured,  though  light,  claret^  which  the  old  man,  who 
was  something  of  a  honrviwrnt^  regretted  to  observe  was  nearly 
as  diminutive  as  himself.  The  evening  also  passed  away,  but 
not  without  continued  symptoms  of  garrulity  on  the  "piurt  of 
Qeofirey  Hudson. 

It  is  true,  these  were  of  a  graver  character  than  he  had 
hitherto  exhibited,  for,  when  the  flask  was  empty,  he  repeated 
a  long  Latin  prayer.  But  the  religious  act  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  only  gave  his  discourse  a  more  serious  turn  than 
belonged  to  his  former  themes  of  war,  lady's  love,  and  courtly 
splendour. 

The  little  knight  harangued,  at  first  on  polemical  points  of 
divinity,  and  diverged  from  this  thorny  path  into  the  neigh- 
bouring and  twilight  walk  of  mysticism.  He  talked  of  secret 
warnings,  of  the  predictions  oi  sad-eyed  prophets,  of  the 
visits  of  monitory  spirits,  and  the  Bosicrucian  secrets  of  the 
Cabala;  all  which  topics  he  treated  of  with  such  apparent 
conviction,  nay,  with  so  many  appeals  to  personal  experience, 
that  one  would  have  supposed  him  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
of  gnomes,  or  fairies,  whom  he  resembled  so  much  in  point 
of  siae. 

In  short,  he  persevered  for  a  stricken  hour  in  such  a  torrent 
of  unnecessary  tattle  as  determined  Peveril,  at  all  events,  to 
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endeavour  to  procure  a  separate  lodging.  Haying  repeated  hia 
evening  prayers  in  Latin,  as  formerly,  for  the  old  gentleman 
was  a  Catholic,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  falling  under 
suspicion,  he  set  off  on  a  new  score,  as  they  were  undressing ; 
and  continued  to  prattle  until  he  had  fairly  talked  both  himadf 
and  his  companion  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 

Of  ftiiy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 

Comus. 

Julian  had  fallen  asleep  with  his  brain  rather  filled  with  his 
own  sad  reflections  than  with  the  mystical  lore  of  the  little 
knight ;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  in  lus  visions  the  latter  had 
been  more  present  to  his  mind  than  the  former. 

He  drefloned  of  gliding  spiiita^  gibbering  phantoms,  bloody 
hands,  which,  dimly  seen  by  twilight^  seemed  to  beckon  him 
forward  like  errant-knight  on  sad  adventure  bound.  More  than 
once  he  started  from  his  sleep,  so  lively  was  the  influence  of 
these  visions  on  his  imagination ;  and  he  always  awaked  under 
the  impression  that  some  one  stood  by  his  bedside.  The  chill- 
ncBS  of  his  ankles,  the  weight  and  clatter  of  the  fetters,  as  he 
turned  himself  on  his  pallet,  reminded  him  on  these  occasions 
where  he  was,  and  under  what  circumstances.  The  extremity 
to  which  he  saw  all  that  was  dear  to  him  at  pfesent  reduced 
struck  a  deeper  cold  on  his  heart  than  the  iron  upon  his  limbs; 
nor  could  he  compose  himself  again  to  rest  without  a  mental 
prayer  to  Heaven  for  protection.  But  when  he  had  been  for  a 
third  time  awakened  from  repose  by  these  thick-stirring  fancies, 
his  distress  of  mind  vented  itself  in  speech,  and  he  was  unable 
to  suppress  the  almost  despairing  ejainilation,  'God  have  mercy 
upon  us ! ' 

'Amen!'  answered  a  voice  as  sweet  and  'soft  as  honey 
dew,'  which  sounded  as  if  the  words  were  spoken  close  by  his 
bedside. 

The  natural  inference  was  that  Qeofirey  Hudson,  his  com- 
panion in  calamity,  had  echoed  the  prayer  which  was  so  proper 
to  the  situation  of  both.  But  the  tone  of  voice  was  so  different 
from  the  harsh  and  dissonant  sounds  of  the  dwarfs  enunciation, 
that  Peveril  was  impressed  with  the  certainty  it  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  Hudson.  He  was  struck  with  involuntary  terror,  for 
which  he  could  give  no  sufficient  reason ;  and  it  was  not  without 
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an  effort  that  he  was  able  to  utter  the  questioii,  'Sir  Geoffirey, 
did  you  speaki' 

No  answer  was  returned.  He  repeated  the  question  louder ; 
and  the  same  cdlyeivtoned  voice  whidi  had  formerly  said  'Amen' 
to  his  prayers  answered  to  his  interrogatory,  '  Tour  oompaaion 
will  not  awake  while  I  am  here.' 

'  And  who  are  you  9  What  seek  you  ?  How  came  you  into 
this  place?'  said  Peveril,  huddling,  eagerly,  question  upon 
question. 

'I  am  a  wretched  being,  but  one  who  loves  you  well.  I 
come  for  your  good.     Concern  yourself  no  farther.' 

It  now  rushed  on  Julian's  mind  that  he  had  heard  of  persons 
possessed  of  the  wonderful  talent  of  counterfeiting  sounds  to 
such  aocumcy  that  they  could  impose  on  their  hearers  the 
belief  that  tiiey  proceeded  from  a  point  of  the  apartment 
entirely  opposite  to  that  which  the  real  speaker  occupied. 
Persuaded  that  he  had  now  gained  the  depth  of  the  mystery, 
he  replied,  '  This  trifling.  Sir  Geoffi^y,  is  unseasonable.  Say 
what  you  have  to  say  in  your  own  voice  and  manner.  These 
apish  pleasantries  do  not  become  miduight  in  a  Newgate 
dungeon.' 

'But  the  being  who  speaks  with  you,'  answered  the  voice, 
'is  fitted  for  the  daikest  hour  and  Uie  most  melancholy 
haunts.' 

Impatient  of  suspense,  and  determined  to  satiflfy  his  curiosity, 
Julian  jumped  at  once  from  his  pallet^  hoping  to  secure  the 
speaker,  whose  voice  indicated  he  was  so  near.  But  he  alto- 
gether failed  in  his  attempt^  and  grasped  nothing  save  tiiin  air. 

For  a  turn  or  two,  PevttrU  shuffled  at  random  about  the  room, 
with  his  arms  extended ;  and  then  at  last  recollected  tbat»  with 
the  impediment  of  his  shackles,  and  the  noise  which  necenarily 
accompanied  his  motions,  and  announced  where  he  was,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  lay  hands  on  any  one  who  might  be 
disposed  to  keep  out  of  his  reach.  He  therefore  endeavoured 
to  return  to  his  bed ;  but,  in  groping  for  his  way,  lighted  first 
on  that  of  his  fellow-prisoner.  The  Uttle  captive  slept  deep  and 
heavy,  as  was  evinced  from  his  breathing ;  and  upon  listening 
a  moment,  Julian  became  again  certain,  either  that  his  companion 
was  the  most  artful  of  ventriloquists  and  of  dissemblers,  or  that 
there  was  actually  within  the  precincts  of  that  guarded  chamber 
some  third  being,  whose  very  presence  there  seemed  to  intimate 
that  it  belonged  not  to  the  ordinary  line  of  humanity. 

Julian  was  no  ready  believer  in  the  supematiual ;  but  that 
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age  was  very  far  from  being  so  inoredulous  oonceming  ghostly 
occurrences  as  our  own ;  and  it  was  no  way  derogatoiy  to  hu 
good  sense  that  he  shared  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  His  hair 
began  to  bristle,  and  the  moisture  to  stand  on  his  brow,  as  he 
called  on  his  companion  to  awake,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

The  dwarf  answered — but  he  spoke  without  awaking — *  The 
day  may  dawn  and  be  d — d.  Tell  the  master  of  the  horse  I 
will  not  go  to  the  hunting,  unless  I  have  the  little  black  jennet.' 

'  I  tell  you,'  said  Julian,  '  there  is  some  one  in  the  apartment. 
Have  you  not  a  tinder-box  to  strike  a  light  ? ' 

'  I  care  not  how  slight  my  horse  be,'  replied  the  slumberer, 
pursuing  his  own  train  of  ideas,  which,  doubtless,  carried  him 
back  to  the  green  woods  of  Windsor,  and  the  royal  deer-hunts 
which  he  had  witnessed  there.  '  I  am  not  overweight.  I  will 
not  ride  that  great  Holstein  brute,  that  I  must  climb  up  to  by 
a  ladder,  and  then  sit  on  his  back  like  a  pin-cushion  on  an 
elephant.' 

Julian  at  length  put  his  hand  to  the  sleeper's  shoulder  and 
shook  him  so  as  to  awake  him  from  his  dream ;  when,  after  two 
or  three  snorts  and  groans,  the  dwarf  asked,  peevishly,  '  What 
the  devil  ailed  him  9 ' 

'  The  devil  himself,  for  what  I  know,'  said  Peveril, '  is  at  this 
very  moment  in  the  room  here  beside  us.' 

The  .dwarf  on  this  information  started  up,  crossed  himself, 
and  began  to  hammer  a  flint  and  steel  with  idl  despatch,  until 
he  had  lighted  a  little  piece  of  candle,  which  he  said  was  conse- 
crated to  St.  Bridget,  and  as  powerful  as  the  herb  called  fuffa 
dcBmomtm,  or  the  liver  of  the  fish  burnt  by  Tobit  in  the  house 
of  Raguel,  for  chasing  all  goblins  and  evil  or  dubious  spirits 
from  the  place  of  its  radiance ;  '  if,  indeed,'  as  the  dwarf  care- 
fully guarded  his  proposition,  '  they  existed  anywhere,  save  in 
the  imagination  of  his  fellow-prisoner.' 

Accordingly,  the  apartment  was  no  sooner  enlightened  by 
this  holy  candle's  end  than  Julian  began  to  doubt  the  evidence 
of  his  own  ears ;  for  not  only  was  there  no  one  in  the  room 
save  Sir  Geoffi-ey  Hudson  and  himself,  but  all  the  fastenings  of 
the  door  were  so  secure  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they 
coidd  have  been  opened  and  again  fixed,  without  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  which,  on  the  last  occasion  at  least,  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  his  ears,  seeing  that  he  must  have  been  on  his 
feet,  and  employed  in  searching  the  chamber,  when  the  un- 
known, if  an  earthly,  being  was  in  the  act  of  retreating  from  it. 

Julian  gazed  for  a  moment  with  great  earnestness,  and  no 
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little  perplexity,  first  on  the  bolted  door,  then  on  tiie  grated 
window ;  and  began  to  aocuse  his  own  imagination  of  having 
played  him  an  unpleasant  trick.  He  answered  little  to  the 
questions  of  Hudson,  and  returning  to  his  bed,  heard,  in  silence, 
a  long  studied  oration  on  the  merits  of  St.  Bridget,  which  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  her  long-winded  legend,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance  that,  from  all  accounts  preserved  of 
her,  that  holy  saint  was  the  least  of  all  possible  women,  except 
those  of  the  pigmy  kind. 

By  the  time  the  dwarf  had  ceased  to  speak,  Julian's  desire 
of  sleep  had  returned;  and  after  a  few  glances  around  the 
apartment,  which  wsjb  still  illuminated  by  the  expiring  beams  ci 
the  holy  taper,  his  eyes  were  again  dosed  in  forgetf ulness,  and 
his  repose  was  not  again  disturbed  in  the  course  of  that  night. 

Morning  dawns  on  Newgate,  as  well  as  on  the  freest  moun- 
tain-turf which  Welshman  or  wild  goat  eyer  trode ;  but  in  so 
different  a  fashion,  that  the  very  beams  of  heaven's  precious 
sun,  when  they  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  prison-house, 
have  the  air  cd  being  committed  to  jail.  Still,  with  the  light 
of  day  around  him,  Peveril  easily  persuaded  himself  of  the 
vanity  of  his  preceding  night's  visions ;  and  smiled  when  he 
reflected  that  fancies,  similar  to  those  to  which  his  ear  was 
often  exposed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  had  been  able  to  arrange 
themselves  in  a  manner  so  impressive^  when  he  hesj^  them 
from  the  mouth  of  so  singiilar  a  character  as  Hudson,  and  in 
the  solitude  of  a  prison. 

Before  Julian  had  awaked,  the  dwarf  had  already  quitted 
his  bed,  and  was  seated  in  the  chimney-comer  of  the  apart- 
ment^ where,  with  his  own  hands,  he  had  ananged  a  morsel  of 
fire,  partly  attending  to  the  simmering  of  a  small  pot,  which  he 
had  placeid  on  the  flame,  partly  occupied  with  a  huge  folio 
volume  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  and  seemed  well- 
nigh  as  tall  and  bulky  as  himself.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
dusky  crimson  doak  already  mentioned,  which  served  him  for 
a  morning-gown  as  well  as  a  mantle  against  the  cold,  and  which 
corresponded  with  a  huge  montero  cap,  that  enveloped  his 
head.  The  singularity  of  his  features,  and  of  the  eyes,  armed 
with  spectacles,  which  were  now  cast  on  the  subject  of  his 
studies,  now  directed  towards  his  little  caldron,  would  have 
tempted  Rembrandt  to  exhibit  him  on  canvass,  either  in  the 
chanuster  of  an  alchemist  or  of  a  necromancer,  engaged  in 
some  strange  experiment,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  huge 
manuals  which  treat  of  the  theory  of  these  mystic  arts. 
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The  attention  of  the  dwarf  was  bent,  however,  upon  a  more 
domestic  object.  He  was  only  preparing  soup,  of  no  unsavoury 
quality,  for  breakfast,  which  he  invited  Peveril  to  partake  with 
him.  '  I  am  an  old  soldier,'  he  said,  '  and,  I  must  add,  an  old 
prisoner ;  and  understand  how  to  shift  for  myself  better  than 
you  can  do,  young  man.  Confusion  to  the  scoundrel  Clink,  he 
has  put  the  spice-box  out  of  my  reach !  Will  you  hand  it  me 
from  the  mantelpiece !  I  will  teach  you,  as  the  French  have 
it^  faire  la  cvMm  ;  and  then,  if  you  please,  we  will  divide,  like 
brethren,  the  labours  of  our  prison-house.' 

Julian  readily  assented  to  the  little  man's  friendly  proposal, 
without  interposing  any  doubt  as  to  his  continuing  an  inmate 
of  the  same  cell.  Truth  is,  that  although,  upon  the  whole,  he 
was  inclined  to  regard  the  whispering  voice  of  the  preceding 
evening  as  the  impression  of  his  own  excited  fancy,  he  felt, 
nevertheless,  curiosity  to  see  how  a  second  night  was  to  pass 
over  in  the  same  cell  \  and  the  tone  of  the  invisible  intruder, 
which  at  midnight  had  been  heard/  by  him  with  terror,  now 
excited  on  recollection  a  gentle  and  not  unpleasing  roecies 
of  agitation — ^the  combined  effect  of  awe  and  of  awakened 
curiosity. 

Days  of  captivity  have  littie  to  mark  them  as  they  glide 
away.  That  which  followed  the  night  which  we  have  described 
afforded  no  circumstance  of  note.  The  dwarf  imparted  to  his 
youthful  companion  a  volume  similar  to  that  which  fonned 
his  own  studies,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  tome  of  one  of 
Scud^ri's  now  forgotten  romances,  of  which  Geofi&ey  Hudson 
was  a  great  admirer,  and  which  were  then  very  fashionable  both 
at  the  French  and  English  courts;  although  they  contrive 
to  unite  in  their  inmiense  folios  all  the  improbabilities  and 
absurdities  of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry,  without  that  tone 
of  imagination  which  pervades  them,  and  all  the  metaphysical 
absurdities  which  Cowley  and  the  poets  of  the  i^e  had  heaped 
upon  the  passion  of  love,  like  so  many  load  of  small  coal  upon 
a  slender  fire,  which  it  smothers  instead  of  aiding. 

But  Julian  had  no  alternative  saving  only  to  muse  over  the 
sorrows  of  Artamenes  and  Mandane,  or  on  tibe  complicated  disr 
tress  of  his  own  situation ;  and  in  these  disagreeable  divertise- 
ments  the  morning  crept  through  as  it  could. 

Noon  first,  and  tiiereafter  nightfall,  were  successively 
marked  by  a  brief  visit  from  tiieir  stem  turnkey,  who,  with 
noiseless  step  and  sullen  demeanour,  did  in  silence  the  necessary 
offices  about  the  meals  of  the  prisoners,  exchanging  with  them 
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ae  few  words  as  an  offioial  in  the  SpaiuBh  Inquisition  might 
have  permitted  himself  upon  a  similar  occasion.  With  the 
same  taciturn  gravity,  very  different  from  the  laughing  humour 
into  which  he  had  been  surprised  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
struck  their  fetters  with  a  small  hammer,  to  ascertain,  by  the 
sound  thus  produced,  whether  they  had  been  tampered  with 
by  file  or  otherwise.  He  next  mounted  on  a  table  to  make 
the  same  experiment  on  the  window-grating. 

Julian's  heart  throbbed ;  for  might  not  one  of  those  grates 
have  been  so  tampered  with  as  to  give  entrance  to  the  noo- 
tunud  visitant  ?  But  they  returned  to  the  experienced  ear  of 
Master  Clink,  when  he  struck  them  in  turn  with  the  hammer, 
a  clear  and  ringing  soimd,  which  assured  him  of  their  security. 

'  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  get  in  through  these 
defences,'  said  Julian,  giving  vent  in  words  to  his  own  feelings. 

'  Few  wish  that,'  answered  the  surly  groom,  misconstruing 
what  was  passing  in  Peveril's  mind;  'and  let  me  tell  you, 
master,  folks  wiU  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  get  out.'  He 
retired,  and  night  came  on. 

The  dwarf,  who  took  upon  himself  for  the  day  the  whole 
duties  of  the  apartment,  trundled  about  the  room,  making  a 
most  important  clutter  as  he  extinguished  their  fire,  and  put 
aside  various  matters  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  talking  to  himself  all  the  while  in  a  tone  of  no  little 
consequence,  occasionally  grounded  on  the  dexterity  with  which 
an  old  soldier  could  turn  his  hand  to  everything,  and  at  other 
times  on  the  wonder  that  a  courtier  of  the  first  rank  should  con- 
descend to  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  Then  came  the  repeti- 
tion of  his  accustomed  prayers ;  but  his  disposition  to  converse 
did  not,  as  on  the  fonner  occasion,  revive  after  his  devotions. 
On  the  contrary,  long  before  Julian  had  closed  an  eye,  the 
heavy  breathing  from  Sir  Geoffi:^y  Hudson's  pallet  declared 
that  the  dwarf  was  already  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Amid  the  total  darkness  of  the  apartment,  and  with  a  longing 
desire,  and  at  the  same  time  no  small  fear,  for  the  recurrence 
of  the  mysterious  address  of  the  preceding  evening,  Julian  lay 
long  awake  without  his  thoughts  receiving  any  interruption, 
save  when  the  dock  told  the  passing  hour  from  the  neighbour- 
ing steeple  of  St.  Sepulchre.  At  length  he  sunk  into  slimiber  j 
but  had  not  slept,  to  his  judgment,  above  an  hour,  when  he 
was  roused  by  the  sound  which  his  waking  ear  had  so  long 
expected  in  vain. 

*  Can  you  sleep  ?    Will  you  sleep  ?    Dare  you  sleep  ? '  were 
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the  questions  impressed  on  his  ear,  in  the  same  clear,  soft,  and 
melodious  voioe  which  had  addroased  him  on  the  preceding 
night. 

'Who  is  it  asks  me  the  questionT  answered  Julian.  'But 
be  the  questioner  good  or  evil,  I  reply  that  I  am  a  guiltless 
prisoner,  and  that  innocence  may  wish  and  dare  to  sleep 
soundly.' 

'Ask  no  questions  of  me,'  said  the  voice,  'neither  attempt 
to  discover  who  speaks  to  you ;  and  be  assured  that  folly  alone 
can  sleep,  with  fraud  around  and  danger  before  him.' 

'  Can  you,  who  tell  me  of  dangers,  counsel  me  how  to  combat 
or  how  to  avoid  them  1 '  said  Julian. 

'My  power  is  limited,'  said  the  voice ;  ' yet  something  I  can 
do,  as  a  glow-worm  can  show  a  precipice.  But  you  must  confide 
in  me.' 

'Cronfidence  must  b^et  confidence,'  answered  Julian.  'I 
cannot  repose  trust  in  I  know  not  what  or  whom.' 

'  Speak  not  so  loud,'  replied  the  voice,  sinking  almost  into  a 
whisper. 

'  Last  night  you  said  my  companion  would  not  awake,'  said 
Julian. 

'  To-night  I  warrant  not  that  he  shall  sleep,'  said  the  voice. 
And  as  it  spoke,  the  hoarse,  snatching,  discordant  tones  of  the 
dwarf  were  heard,  demanding  of  Julian  why  he  talked  in  his 
sleep ;  wherefore  he  did  not  rest  himself,  and  let  other  people 
rest;  and,  finally,  whether  his  visions  of  last  night  were  re- 
turned upon  him  again  1 

'  Say  "yes,"'  said  the  voice,  in  a  whisper  so  low,  yet  so  distinct, 
that  Julian  almost  doubted  whether  it  was  not  an  echo  of  his 
own  thought — '  say  but  "  yes,"  and  I  part  to  return  no  more ! ' 

In  desperate  circumstances  men  look  to  strange  and  unusual 
remedies;  and  although  unable  to  calculate  the  chances  of 
advantage  which  this  singular  communication  opened  to  him, 
Julian  did  not  feel  inclined  to  let  them  at  once  escape  from 
him.  He  answered  the  dwarf,  that  he  had  been  troubled  by  an 
alarming  dream. 

'  I  could  have  sworn  it,  from  the  sound  of  your  voice,'  said 
Hudson.  '  It  is  strange,  now,  that  you  overgrown  men  never 
possess  the  extreme  firmness  of  nerves  proper  to  us  who  are 
cast  in  a  more  compact  mould.  My  own  voice  retains  its 
masculine  sounds  on  all  occasions.  Dr.  Cockerel  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  the  same  allowance  of  nerve  and  sinew  to  men 
of  every  siie,  and  that  nature  spun  the  stock  out  thinner  or 
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stronger,  acoording  to  the  extent  of  surfaoe  which  they  were  to 
cover.  Hence,  the  least  creatures  are  oftentimes  the  strongest. 
Place  a  beetle  under  a  tall  candlestick,  and  the  insect  will  move 
it  by  its  efforts  to  get  out ;  which  is,  in  point  of  comparative 
strength,  as  if  one  of  us  should  shake  his  Majesty's  prison  of 
Newgate  by  similar  struggles.  Cats  also,  and  weasels,  are 
creatures  of  greater  exertion  and  endurance  than  dogs  or  sheep. 
And  in  gencval  you  may  remark  that  little  men  dance  better, 
and  are  more  tmwearied  under  exertion  of  every  kind,  than  those 
to  whom  their  own  weight  must  necessarily  be  burdensome.  I 
respect  you,  Master  Peveril,  because  I  am  told  you  have  killed 
one  of  those  gigantic  fellows,  who  go  about  swaggering  as  if 
their  souls  were  taller  than  ours,  because  their  noses  are  nearer 
to  the  clouds  by  a  cubit  or  twa  But  do  not  value  yourself  on 
this,  as  anything  veiy  unusual.  I  would  have  you  to  know  it 
hath  been  always  thus ;  and  that»  in  the  history  of  all  ages, 
the  clean,  tight,  dapper,  little  fellow  hath  proved  an  overmatch 
for  his  bulky  antagonist.  I  need  only  instance,  out  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  celebrated  downfall  of  Goliath,  and  of  another  lubbard, 
who  had  more  fingers  to  his  hand  and  more  inches  to  his 
stature  than  ought  to  belong  to  an  honest  man,  and  who  was 
slain  by  a  nephew  of  good  King  David ;  and  of  many  others 
whom  I  do  not  remember ;  nevertheless,  they  were  all  Philistines 
of  gigantic  stature.  In  the  classics,  also^  you  have  lydeus, 
and  other  tight,  compact  heroes,  whose  diminutive  bodies  were 
the  abode  of  large  minds.  And  indeed  you  may  observe^  in 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  histoiy,  that  your  giants  are  ever 
heretics  and  blasphemers,  robbers  and  oppressors,  outragers  of 
the  female  sex,  and  scoffers  at  regular  authority.  Suoh  were 
Gog  and  Magog,  whom  our  authentic  chronicles  vouch  to  have 
been  slain  near  to  Plymouth,  by  the  good  little  knight  Corineus, 
who  gave  name  to  Cornwall.  Ascaparte  also  was  subdued  by 
Bevis,  and  Colbrand  by  Guy,  as  Southampton  and  Warwi<^ 
can  testify.  Like  unto  these  was  the  giant  Hoel,  slain  in 
Bretagne  by  King  Arthur.  And  if  Ryence,  king  of  North 
Wales,  who  was  done  to  death  by  the  same  worthy  champicm 
of  Christendom,  be  not  actually  termed  a  giant^  it  is  plain  he 
was  little  better,  since  he  required  twenty-four  kings'  beards, 
which  were  then  worn  full  and  long,  to  fur  his  gown ;  whereby, 
computing  each  beard  at  eighteen  inches — and  you  cannot 
allow  less  for  a  beard-royal — and  supposing  only  the  front  of 
the  gown  trimmed  therewith,  as  we  use  ermine,  and  that  the 
back  was  mounted  and  lined,  instead  of  cat-skins  and  squirrels' 
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fur,  with  the  beaxdB  of  earls  and  dukes  and  other  inferior 
dignitaries,  may  amount  to  But  I  will  work  the  question 

to-morrow.* 

Nothing  is  more  soporific  to  any,  save  a  philosopher  or 
monied  man,  than  the  operation  of  figures ;  and  when  in  bed 
the  effect  is  irresistible.  Sir  Geoffi;«y  fell  asleep  in  the  act  of 
calculating  King  Ryence's  height  from  the  supposed  length  of 
his  mantle.  Indeed,  had  he  not  stumbled  on  this  abstruse 
subject  of  calculation,  there  is  no  guessing  how  long  he  might 
have  held  forth  upon  the  superiority  of  men  of  littie  stature, 
which  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  him  that,  numerous  as  such 
narratives  are,  the  dwarf  had  collected  almost  all  the  instances 
of  their  victories  over  giants  which  history  or  romance  afforded. 

No  sooner  had  unequivocal  signs  of  the  dwarfs  sound  slum- 
bers reached  Julian's  ears  than  he  began  again  to  listen  eagerly 
for  the  renewal  of  that  mysterious  communication  which  was 
at  once  interesting  and  awful.  Even  whilst  Hudson  was  speak- 
ing, he  had,  instead  of  bestowing  his  attention  upon  his  eulogy 
on  persons  of  low  stature,  kept  his  ears  on  watcnful  guard,  to 
mark,  if  possible,  the  lightest  sounds  of  any  k>rt  which  might 
occur  in  the  apu-tment ;  so  that  he  thought  it  scarce  possible 
that  even  a  fly  should  have  left  it  without  its  motion  being 
overheard.  If,  therefore,  his  invisible  monitor  was  indeed  a 
creature  of  this  world — an  opinion  which  Julian's  sound  sense 
rendered  him  unwilling  to  renounce — that  being  could  not  have 
left  the  apartment ;  and  he  waited  impatiently  for  a  renewal  of 
their  communication.  He  was  disappointed :  not  the  slightest 
sound  reached  his  ear;  and  the  nocturnal  visitor,  if  still  in  the 
rooniy  appeared  determined  on  silence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Peveril  coughed,  hemmed,  and  gave 
other  symptoms  of  being  awake ;  at  length,  such  became  his 
impatience  that  he  resolved,  at  any  ri^  to  speak  first,  in 
hopes  of  renewing  the  communication  betwixt  them.  *  Whoever 
thou  art^'  he  said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  a 
waking  person,  but  not  so  high  as  to  disturb  his  sleeping  com- 
panion— 'whoever  or  whatever  thou  art^  that  hast  shown  some 
interest  in  the  fate  of  such  a  castaway  as  Julian  Peveril,  speak 
once  more,  I  conjure  thee;  and  be  your  communication  for 
good  or  evil,  believe  me,  I  am  equally  prepared  to  abide  the 
issue.' 

No  answer  of  any  kind  was  returned  to  this  invocation; 
nor  did  the  least  sound  intimate  the  presence  of  the  being  to 
whom  it  was  so  solemnly  addressed. 

XV  27 
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'I  speak  in  Yain,'  said  Julian;  'and  poriutps  I  am  bat 
invoking  that  which  is  insensible  of  human  feeling,  or  whioh 
takes  a  malign  pleasuie  in  human  suffering.' 

There  was  a  gentle  and  half -broken  sigh  from  a  comer  of 
the  apartment^  whioh,  answering  to  this  exclamationi  seemed 
to  contradict  the  imputation  which  it  conveyed. 

Julian,  naturally  courageous,  and  familiarised  by  .this  time 
to  his  situation,  raised  himself  in  bed  and  stretched  out  his 
arm  to  repeat  his  adjuration,  when  the  voices  as  if  alarmed  at 
his  action  and  eneigy,  whispered,  in  a  tone  more  hurried  than 
that  which  it  had  hitiierto  used,  '  Be  still — move  not— or  I  am 
mute  forever!' 

'  It  is  then  a  mortal  being  who  is  present  with  me,'  was  the 
natural  inference  of  Julian,  'and  one  who  is  probably  afraid  of 
being  detected;  I  have  then  some  power  over  my  visitor, 
though  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  use  it.  If  your  intents  are 
friendly,'  he  proceeded,  'there  was  never  a  time  in  which  I 
lacked  friends  more,  or  would  be  more  gmteful  for  kindness. 
The  fate  of  all  who  are  dear  to  me  is  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  with  worlds  Vould  I  buy  the  tidings  of  their  safety.' 

'  I  have  said  my  power  is  limited,'  replied  the  voice.  '  You 
1  may  be  able  to  preserve ;  the  fate  of  your  friends  is  beyond 
my  control.' 

'Let  me  at  least  know  it,'  said  Julian;  'and,  be  it  as  it  may, 
I  will  not  shun  to  share  it.' 

'  For  whom  would  you  inquire  f '  said  the  sof  t^  sweet  voice, 
not  without  a  tremulousness  of  accent^  as  if  the  question  was 
put  with  diffident  rductanoe. 

'My  parents,'  said  Julian,  after  a  moment's  hesitation; 
'how  fare  they  t    What  will  be  their  fate f 

'  They  fare  as  the  fort  under  which  the  enemy  has  dug  a 
deadly  mine.  The  work  may  have  cost  the  labour  of  years, 
such  were  the  impediments  to  the  engineen ;  but  time  bringa 
opportunity  upon  its  wings.' 

'  And  what  will  be  the  event  t '  said  PeveriL 

'Can  I  read  the  future,'  answered  the  voice,  'save  by  com* 
parison  with  the  pastt  Who  has  been  himted  on  these  stem 
and  unmidgable  accusations,  but  has  been  at  last  brought  to 
bayl  Did  high  and  noble  birth,  honoured  age,  and  approved 
benevolence  save  the  unfortunate  Lord  Staffoid  1  Did  learning 
capacity  of  intrigue,  or  high  court  favour  redeem  Coleman, 
although  the  confidential  servant  of  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  crown  of  England?     Did  subtilty  and  genius,  and  the 
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ezertdons  of  a  numerous  secti  save  Fenwicke,  or  Whitbread,  or 
any  other  of  the  aooused  priests?  Were  Groves,  Pickeringy  or 
the  other  humble  wretches  who  have  Buffered,  safe  in  their 
obeourity  f  There  is  no  condition  in  life,  no  degree  of  talent^ 
no  form  of  principle^  which  afibrds  protection  against  an  accussr 
tion  wliich  levels  conditions,  confounds  characters,  renders 
men's  virtues  their  sins,  and  rates  them  as  dangerous  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  influence,  though  attained  in  the  noblest 
manner,  and  used  for  the  best  purposes.  Gall  such  a  one  but 
an  accessary  to  the  Plot,  let  him  be  mouthed  in  the  evidence 
of  Gates  or  Dugdale,  and  the  blindest  shall  foresee  the  issue 
of  their  trial.' 

'  Prophet  of  evil ! '  said  Julian,  '  my  father  has  a  shield 
invulnerable  to  protect  him.     He  is  innocent' 

'Let  him  plead  his  innocence  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,'  said 
the  voice ;  '  it  will  serve  him  little  where  Scroggs  presides.' 

*  Still  I  fear  not»'  said  Julian,  counterfeiting  more  confidence 
than  he  really  possessed ;  '  my  father's  cause  will  be  pleaded 
before  twelve  Englishmen.' 

'  Better  before  twelve  wild  beasts,'  answered  the  Invisible, 
'than  before  Englishmen  influenced  with  party  prejudice, 
passion,  and  the  epidemic  terror  of  an  imaginary  danger. 
They  are  bold  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  number  amongst 
whom  the  crime  is  divided.' 

'Hi-omened  speaker,'  said  Julian,  'thine  is  indeed  a  voice 
fitted  only  to  sound  with  the  midnight  bell  and  the  screech- 
owl.  Tet  speak  again.  Tell  me,  if  thou  canst,'  he  would  have 
said,  '  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,'  but  the  word  would  not  leave  his 
tongue — '  tell  me,'  he  said,  *  if  the  noble  house  of  Derby * 

'  Let  them  keep  their  rock  like  the  sea-fowl  in  the  tempest, 
and  it  may  so  fall  out,'  answered  the  voice,  '  that  their  rock 
mav  be  a  safe  refuge.  But  there  is  blood  on  their  ermine; 
and  revenge  has  dogged  them  for  many  a  year,  like  a  blood- 
hound that  hath  been  distanced  in  the  morning  chase,  but  may 
yet  grapple  the  quarry  ere  the  sun  shall  set.  At  present^  how- 
ever, they  are  safe.  Am  I  now  to  speak  farther  on  your  own 
afiairs,  which  involve  little  short  of  your  life  and  honour,  or 
are  there  yet  any  whose  interests  you  prefer  to  your  own  ?' 

'There  is,'  said  Julian,  'one,  from  whom  I  was  violently 
parted  yesterday;  if  I  knew  but  of  her  safety,  I  were  little 
anxious  for  my  own.' 

'  One  I '  returned  the  voice,  '  only  one  from  whom  you  were 
parted  yesterday  f ' 
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<  But  in  parting  from  whom/  said  Julian,  *•  I  felt  flepaxated 
from  all  happinesB  whioh  the  world  can  give  me.' 

'  You  mean  Alice  Bridgenorth,'  aaid  the  luTiaible,  with  some 
bittemesB  of  accent ;  '  but  her  jou  will  never  see  mora.  Your 
own  life  and  hers  depend  on  your  forgetting  eadi  other.' 

^I  cannot  purchase  mj  own  life  at  that  price,'  replied 
Julian. 

'Then  dib  in  your  obstinacy,'  returned  the  Invisible;  nor 
to  all  the  entreaties  which  he  used  was  he  able  to  obtain 
another  word  in  the  course  of  that  remaxfcable  night. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 

A  shortrhoagh'd  XDAn,  bat  fall  of  pride. 

Allan  Ramsat. 

Thb  blood  of  Julian  Pereril  was  so  much  fevered  bj  the  state 
in  which  his  invisible  visitor  left  him,  that  he  was  unable,  for  a 
length  of  time,  to  find  repose.  He  swore  to  himself  that  he 
would  discover  and  expose  the  nocturnal  demon  which  stole  on 
his  hours  of  rest  only  to  add  gall  to  bitterness,  and  to  pour 
poison  into  those  wounds  which  alx^eady  smarted  so  severely. 
There  was  nothing  which  his  power  extended  to  that,  in  his 
rage,  he  did  not  threaten.  He  proposed  a  closer  and  more 
rigorous  survey  of  his  ceU,  so  that  he  might  discover  the  mode 
by  which  his  tormentor  entered,  were  it  as  unnotioeable  as  an 
auger-hole.  If  his  diligence  should  prove  unavailing,  he  deter^ 
mined  to  inform  the  ji^ors,  to  whom  it  could  not  be  indifierent 
to  know  that  their  prison  was  open  to  such  intrusions.  He 
proposed  to  himself  to  discover  from  their  looks  whether  they 
were  already  piivy  to  these  visits ;  and  if  so,  to  denounce  them 
to  the  magistrates,  to  the  judges,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  least  that  his  resentment  proposed.  Sleep  surprised 
his  worn-out  frame  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  of  discovery  and 
vengeance,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  the  light  of  the  ensuing 
day  proved  favoiurable  to  calmer  resolutions. 

He  now  reflected  that  he  had  no  ground  to  consider  the 
motives  of  his  visitor  as  positively  malevolent,  although  he  had 
afibrded  him  little  encouragement  to  hope  for  assistance  on  the 
points  he  had  most  at  heart.  Towards  himself  there  had  been 
expressed  a  decided  feeling  both  of  sympathy  and  interest; 
if  through  means  of  these  he  could  acquire  his  liberty,  he  might, 
when  possessed  of  freedom,  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  those  for 
whom  he  was  more  interested  than  for  his  own  welfare.  *  I 
have  behaved  like  a  fool,'  he  said ;  '  I  ought  to  have  temporised 
with  this  singular  being,  learned  the  motives  of  its  interference, 
and  availed  myself  of  its  succour^  provided  I  could  do  so  with- 
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out  anj  dishonourable  oonditions.  It  would  have  been  always 
time  enough  to  reject  such  when  they  should  have  been  pro- 
posed to  me.' 

So  saying,  he  was  forming  projects  for  regulating  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  stranger  more  prudently,  in  case  their 
communication  should  be  renewed,  when  his  meditations 
were  interrupted  by  the  peremptory  summons  of  Sir  €reoffirey 
Hudson,  that  he  would,  in  his  turn,  be  pleased  to  perform 
those  domestic  duties  of  their  common  habitation  which  the 
dwarf  had  yesterday  taken  upon  himself. 

There  iL  no  tJisting  a  i^uest  so  raisonable,  and  Peyeril 
accordingly  rose  and  betook  himself  to  the  arrangement  of  their 
prison ;  while  Sir  Hudson,  perched  upon  a  stool  from  which  his 
legs  did  not  by  half  way  reach  the  ground,  sat  in  a  posture  of 
elegant  languor,  twangling  upon  an  old  broken-winded  guitar, 
and  singing  songs  in  Spanish,  Moorish,  and  Lingua  Fntnca, 
most  detestably  out  of  tune.  He  failed  not)  at  the  ccxiclusion 
of  each  ditty,  to  favour  Julian  with  some  account  of  what  he 
had  «mg,  ei£ber  in  the  way  of  teuudataon  or  historioal  uieodote, 
or  as  the  lay  was  connected  with  some  peculiar  part  of  his  own 
eventful  history,  in  the  course  of  which  the  poor  little  man 
had  chanced  to  have  been  taken  by  a  Sallee  rover  and  carried 
captive  into  Morocco. 

This  part  of  his  life  Hudson  used  to  make  the  era  of  many 
strange  adventures;  and,  if  he  oould  himself  be  believed,  he 
had  made  wild  work  among  the  affections  of  the  emperor's 
seraglia  But»  although  few  were  in  a  situation  to  cross^xamine 
him  on  gallantries  and  intrigues  of  which  the  scene  was  so 
remote,  the  officera  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier  had  a  report 
current  amongst  them,  that  the  cmly  use  to  which  the  tyran- 
nical Moors  oould  convert  a  slave  of  such  slender  coiporeal 
strength  was  to  employ  him  to  lie  a-bed  all  day  and  hatch 
turkey's  eggs.  The  least  allusion  to  this  rumour  used  to 
drive  him  wellnigh  frantic^  and  the  fatal  terminati<»i  of  his 
duel  with  young  Crofts,  which  began  in  wanton  mirth  and 
ended  in  bloodshed,  made  men  more  coy  than  they  had  for- 
merly been  of  making  the  fieiy  little  hero  the  subject  of  their 
railleiy. 

While  Peveril  did  the  drudgery  of  the  apartment,  the  dwarf 
remained  much  at  his  ease,  carolling  in  the  manner  we  have 
described ;  but  when  he  beheld  Julian  attempting  the  task  of 
the  cook,  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  sprung  from  the  stool  on  which 
he  sat  ej»  signor^  at  the  risk  of  brGAking  both  his  guitar  and 
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luB  nwkf  ezclaiming,  '  That  he  would  rather  prepare  breakfast 
every  mommg  betwixt  thia  and  the  day  of  judgment  than 
oommit  a  taak  of  such  conaeqtienoe  to  an  inexperienced  bungler 
like  hifl  companion.' 

The  young  man  gladly  resigned  his  task  to  the  splenetio 
little  knight,  and  only  smiled  at  his  resentment  when  he  added 
that,  to  be  but  a  mortal  of  middle  stature,  Julian  was  as  stupid 
as  a  giant.  Leaying  the  dwarf  to  prepare  the  meal  after  his 
own  pleasure,  Pevenl  employed  himself  in  measuring  the  room 
with  his  eyes  on  every  side,  and  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
some  private  entrance,  such  as  might  admit  his  midnight  visit- 
ant, and  perhaps  could  be  employed  in  case  of  need  for  effect- 
ing his  own  escape.  The  floor  next  engaged  a  scrutiny  equally 
minute,  but  more  successful. 

Close  by  his  own  pallet,  and  dropped  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  must  have  seen  it  sooner  but  for  the  hurry  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  impatient  dwarf,  lay  a  slip  of  paper, 
sealed,  and  directed  with  the  initial  letters '  J.  P.,'  which  seemed 
to  ascertain  that  it  was  addressed  to  himself.  He  took  the 
opportunity  of  opening  it  while  the  soup  was  in  the  very 
moment  of  projection,  and  the  full  attention  of  his  companion 
was  occupied  by  what  he,  in  common  with  wiser  and  taller  men, 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  life ;  so  that, 
without  incurring  his  observation  or  awaking  his  curiosity, 
Julian  had  the  opportunity  to  read  as  follows : — 

'  Rash  and  infatuated  as  you  are^  there  is  one  who  would 
forfeit  much  to  stand  betwixt  you  and  your  fate.  You  are  to- 
morrow to  be  removed  to  the  Tower,  where  your  life  cannot  be 
assured  for  a  single  day;  for,  during  the  few  hours  you  have 
been  in  London,  you  have  provoked  a  resentment  which  is  not 
easily  slaked.  There  is  but  one  chance  for  you :  renounce 
A.  K,  think  no  more  of  her.  If  that  be  impossible,  think  of 
her  but  as  one  whom  you  can  never  see  again.  If  your  heart 
can  resolve  to  give  up  an  attachment  which  it  should  never 
have  entertained,  and  which  it  would  be  madness  to  cherish 
longer,  make  your  acquiescence  in  this  condition  known  by 
putting  on  your  hat  a  white  band,  or  white  feather,  or  knot  of 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  whichever  you  may  most  easily  come 
by.  A  boat  will,  in  that  case,  run,  as  if  by  accident,  on  board 
of  that  which  is  to  convey  you  to  the  Tower.  Do  you  in  the 
confusion  jump  overboard,  and  swim  to  the  Southwark  side  of 
the  Thames.     Friends  will  attend  there  to  secure  your  escape, 
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and  jou  will  find  yourself  with  one  who  will  rather  lose 
character  and  life  than  that  a  hair  of  jour  head  should  fall  to 
the  ground,  but  who,  if  you  reject  the  warning,  can  only  think 
of  you  aa  of  the  fool  who  perishes  in  his  folly.  May  Heaven 
guide  you  to  a  sound  judgment  of  your  condition  1  So  prays 
one  who  would  be  your  friend,  if  you  pleased, 

*  Unknown.' 

The  Tower  1  it  was  a  word  of  terror,  even  more  so  than  a 
civil  prison;  for  how  many  passc^es  to  death  did  that  dark 
structure  present!  The  severe  executions  which  it  had  wit- 
nessed in  preceding  reigns  were  not  perhaps  more  numerous 
than  the  secret  murders  which  had  taken  place  within  its  walls ; 
yet  Peveril  did  not  a  moment  hesitate  on  the  part  which  he  had 
to  perform.  '  I  will  share  my  father's  fate,'  he  said ;  '  I  thought 
but  of  him  when  they  brought  me  hither;  I  will  think  of 
nothing  else  when  they  convey  me  to  yonder  still  more  dreadful 
place  of  confinement ;  it  is  his,  and  it  is  but  meet  that  it  should 
be  his  son's.  And  thou,  Alice  Bridgenorth,  the  day  that  I 
renounce  thee,  may  I  be  held  alike  a  traitor  and  a  dastard  I  Qo, 
false  adviser,  and  share  the  fate  of  seducers  and  heretical 
teachers ! ' 

He  could  not  help  uttering  this  last  expression  aloud,  as  he 
threw  the  billet  into  the  fire,  with  a  vehemence  which  made  the 
dwarf  start  with  surprise.  '  What  say  you  of  burning  heretics, 
young  man  ? '  he  exclaimed ;  '  by  my  faith,  your  seal  must  be 
wanner  than  mine,  if  you  talk  on  such  a  subject  when  the 
heretics  are  the  prevailing  number.  May  I  measure  mx  feet 
without  my  shoes,  but  the  heretics  would  have  the  best  of  it  if 
we  came  to  that  work.     Beware  of  such  words.' 

'  Too  late  to  beware  of  words  spoken  and  heard,'  said  the 
turnkey,  who,  opening  the  door  with  unusual  precautions  to 
avoid  noise,  had  stolen  unperoeived  into  the  room ;  '  however. 
Master  Peveril  has  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  no  tale- 
bearer, on  condition  he  will  consider  I  have  had  trouble  in  his 
matters.' 

Julian  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  fellow's  hint  and 
administer  a  bribe,  with  which  Master  Clink  was  so  well  satisfied 
that  he  exclaimed,  '  It  went  to  his  heart  to  take  leave  of  such  a 
kind-natured  gentleman,  and  that  he  could  have  turned  the  key 
on  him  for  twenty  years  with  pleasure.  But  the  best  friends 
must  part.' 

'I  am  to  be  removed,  then?'  said  Julian. 
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'  Ay,  tmljy  master,  the  wanant  is  come  from  the  counoil/. 

'To  convey  me  to  the  Towerl'  . 

'Whew  I '  exclaimed  the  officer  of  the  law,  'who  the  deyil 
told  you  thatf  But  Bince  you  do  know  %  there  is  no  harm  to 
say  "Ay."  So  make  yourself  ready  to  move  immediately ;  and 
fintt^  hold  out  your  dew-beaters  till  I  take  off  the  darbies.' 

'  Is  that  usual  ? '  said  Peveiil,  stretching  out  his  feet  as  the 
fellow  directed,  while  his  fetters  were  unlocked. 

'  Why,  ay,  master,  these  fetters  belong  to  the  keeper ;  they 
are  not  a-going  to  said  them  to  the  lieutenant^  I  trow.  No — no, 
the  warders  must  bring  their  own  gear  with  them ;  they  get 
none  here,  I  promise  them.  Nevertheless,  if  your  honour  hath 
a  fancy  to  go  in  fetters,  as  thinking  it  may  move  compasswn  of 
your  case ' 

'  I  have  no  intention  to  make  my  case  seem  worse  than  it 
is,'  said  Julian,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  crossed  his  mind  that 
his  anonymous  correspondent  must  be  well  acquainted  both  with 
his  own  personal  habits,  since  the  letter  proposedaplan  of  escape 
which  could  only  be  executed  by  a  bold  swimmer,  and  with  the 
fashions  of  the  prison,  since  it  was  foreseen  that  he  would  not 
be  ironed  on  his  passage  to  the  Tower.  The  turnkey's  next 
speech  made  him  carry  conjecture  still  further. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  life  I  would  not  do  for  so  brave  a  guest,' 
said  Clink ;  '  I  could  nab  one  of  my  wife's  ribbons  for  you,  if 
your  honour  had  the  fancy  to  mount  the  white  flag  in  your 
beaver.' 

'  To  what  good  purpose  1 '  said  Julian,  shortly,  connecting,  as 
was  natural,  the  man's  proposed  civility  with  the  advice  given 
and  the  signal  prescribed  in  the  letter. 

'Nay,  to  no  good  purpose  I  know  of,'  said  the  turnkey; 
'  only  it  is  the  fashion  to  seem  white  and  harmless — a  sort  of 
token  of  not  guiltiness,  as  I  may  say,  which  folks  desire  to  show 
the  world  whether  they  be  truly  guilty  or  not ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  guiltiness  or  not-guiltiness  argufies  much,  saving  they 
be  words  in  the  vardict.' 

'  Strange,'  thought  Peveril,  although  the  man  seemed  to  speak 
quite  naturally,  and  without  any  double  meaning — '  strange  that 
all  should  apparently  combine  to  realise  the  plan  of  escape,  could 
I  but  give  my  consent  to  it !  And  had  I  not  better  consent? 
Whoever  does  so  much  for  me  must  wish  me  well,  and  a  well- 
wisher  would  never  enforce  the  unjust  conditions  on  which  I  am 
required  to  consent  to  my  liberation.' 

But  this  misgiving  of  his  resolution  was  but  for  a  moment. 
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He  speedily  reooUeoted  that  whoever  aided  him  in  escaping 
must  be  necessarily  exposed  to  great  zisk,  and  had  a  right  to 
name  the  stipulation  on  which  he  was  wilUng  to  incur  it.  He 
also  recollected  that  falsehood  is  equally  base,  whether  expressed 
in  words  or  in  dumb  show ;  and  that  he  should  lie  as  flatly  by 
using  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  evidence  of  his  renouncing  Alice 
Bridgenorth  as  he  would  in  direct  terms  if  he  made  such  renun- 
ciation without  the  purpose  of  abiding  by  it. 

'If  you  would  oblige  me,'  he  said  to  the  turnkey,  'let  me 
have  a  piece  of  black  silk  crape  for  the  purpose  you  mention.' 

'Of  crape,'  said  the  fellow;  'what  should  that  signify f 
Why,  the  bien  morts,  who  bing  out  to  tour  at  you,*  will  think 
you  a  chimneyHsweeper  on  May-day.' 

'  It  will  show  my  settled  sorrow,'  said  Julian,  'as  well  as  my 
determined  resolution.' 

'  As  you  will,  sir,'  answered  the  fellow.  '  111  provide  you  with 
a  black  rag  of  some  kind  or  other.    So^  now,  let  us  be  moving.' 

Julian  intimated  his  readiness  to  attend  him,  and  proceeded 
to  bid  farewell  to  his  late  companion,  the  stout  Gcofl&ey  Hudson. 
The  parting  was  not  without  emotion  oa  both  sides,  more 
particularly  on  that  of  the  poor  little  man,  who  had  taken  a 
particular  liking  to  the  oompanion  of  whom  he  was  now  about 
to  be  deprived.  '  Fare  ye  well,'  he  said,  '  my  young  friend,' 
taking  Julian's  hand  in  both  his  own  uplifted  palms,  in  which 
action  he  somewhat  resembled  the  attitude  of  a  sailor  pulling  a 
rope  overhead.  '  Many  a  one  in  my  situation  would  think  hhn- 
self  wronged,  as  a  soldier  and  servant  of  the  King's  chamber,  in 
seeing  you  removed  to  a  more  honourable  prison  than  that 
which  I  am  limited  unto.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  grudge  you  not 
the  Tower,  nor  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  nor  even  Oarisbrooke  Castle, 
though  the  latter  was  graced  with  the  captivity  of  my  blessed 
and  martyred  master.  Qo  where  you  will,  I  wish  you  all  the 
distinction  of  an  honourable  prison-house,  and  a  safe  and  speedy 
deliverance  in  God's  own  time.  For  myself,  my  race  is  near  a 
close,  and  that  because  I  fall  a  martyr  to  the  over-tenderness 
of  my  own  heart.  There  is  a  circumstance,  good  Master  Julian 
Feveiil,  which  should  have  been  yours,  had  Providence  permitted 
our  farther  intimacy,  but  it  fits  not  the  present  hour.  Go  then, 
my  friend,  and  bear  witness  in  life  and  death  that  Geofi&ey 
Hudson  scorns  the  insults  and  persecutions  of  fortune^  as  he 
would  despise,  and  has  often  despised,  the  mischievous  pranks 
of  an  oveigrown  schoolboy.' 

*  Hie  nDart  girlB,  wbo  torn  out  to  look  At  you. 
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So  saying,  he  turned  away  and  bid  lus  &ce  with  his  little  hand- 
kerohief ,  while  Juhan  felt  towards  him  that  tragi-comic  sensation 
which  makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites  it  not  the  less 
that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  laugh  amid  our  sympathy. 
The  jailor  made  him  a  signal,  which  Pevezil  obeyed,  leaving  the 
dwaif  to  disconsolate  solitude. 

As  Julian  followed  the  keeper  through  the  various  windings 
of  this  penal  labyrinth,  the  man  observed,  that '  He  was  a  rum 
fellow,  that  little  Sir  Geofirey,  and,  for  gallantry,  a  perfect  cock 
of  Bantam,  for  as  old  as  he  was.  There  was  a  certain  gay  wench,' 
he  said,  <  that  had  hooked  him ;  but  what  she  could  make  of 
him,  save  she  carried  him  to  Smithfieldand  took  money  for  him, 
as  for  a  motion  of  puppets,  it  was,'  he  said,  '  hard  to  gather.' 

Encouraged  by  this  opening,  Julian  asked  if  his  attendant 
knew  why  his  prison  was  changed.  *  To  teach  you  to  become  a 
king's  post  wiUiout  commission,'  answered  the  fellow. 

He  stopped  in  his  tattle  as  they  approached  that  formidable 
central  point,  in  which  lay  couched  on  his  leathern  elbow-chair 
the  fat  commander  of  the  fortress,  stationed  apparently  for  ever 
in  the  midst  of  his  citadel,  as  the  huge  boa  is  sometimes  said 
to  lie  stretched  as  a  guard  upon  the  subterranean  treasures  of 
Eastern  rajahs.  This  overgrown  man  of  authority  eyed  Julian 
wistfully  and  sullenly,  as  the  miser  the  guinea  which  he  must 
part  with,  or  the  hungry  mastiff  the  food  which  is  carried  to 
another  kennel.  He  growled  to  himself  as  he  turned  the  leaves 
of  his  ominous  register,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  entry 
respecting  the  removal  of  his  prisoner.  '  To  the  Tower — to  the 
Tower ;  ay,  ay,  all  must  to  the  Tower — ^that's  the  fashion  of  it ; 
free  Britons  to  a  military  prison,  as  if  we  had  neither  bolts  nor 
chains  here !  I  hope  Parliament  will  have  it  up,  this  Towering 
work,  that's  all.  Well,  the  youngster  will  take  no  good  by  the 
change,  and  that  is  one  comfort.' 

^ving  finished  at  once  his  official  act  of  registration  and 
his  soliloquy,  he  made  a  signal  to  his  assistants  to  remove  Julian, 
who  was  led  along  the  same  stem  passages  which  he  had 
traversed  upon  his  entrance,  to  the  gate  of  the  prison,  whence 
a  coach,  escorted  by  two  officers  of  justice,  conveyed  him  to  the 
waterside. 

A  boat  here  waited  him,  with  four  warders  of  the  Tower,  to 
whose  custody  he  was  formally  resigned  by  his  late  attendants. 
Clink,  however,  the  turnkey,  with  whom  he  was  more  especially 
acquainted,  did  not  take  leave  of  him  without  furnishing  him 
with  the  piece  of  black  crape  which  he  requested.     Feveril 
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fixed  it  on  his  bat  amid  thewhiq>6iB  of  his  new  guardians. 

*  The  gentleman  is  in  a  hurry  to  go  into  mourning/  said  one ; 
'mayhap  he  had  better  wait  till  he  has  cause.' 

'Perhaps  others  may  wear  mourning  for  bim  ere  he  can 
mourn  for  any  one/  answered  another  of  these  functionaries. 

Yet>  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  these  wbispeis,  their  be- 
haviour to  their  prisoner  was  more  respectful  tban  he  had 
experienced  from  his  former  keepers,  and  might  be  termed  a 
sullen  civility.  The  ordinary  officers  of  the  law  were  in  general 
rude,  as  having  to  do  with  felons  of  every  description ;  whereas 
these  men  were  only  employed  with  persons  accused  of  state 
crimes — ^men  who  were  horn,  birth  and  circumstances  usuaUy 
entitled  to  expect,  and  able  to  reward,  decent  usage. 

The  change  of  keepers  passed  unnoticed  by  Julian,  as  did 
the  gay  and  busy  scene  presented  by  the  broad  and  beautiful 
river  on  which  he  was  now  latmched.  A  hundred  boats  shot 
past  them,  bearing  parties  intent  on  business  or  on  pleasure. 
Julian  only  viewed  them  with  the  stem  hope  that  whoever 
had  endeavoured  to  bribe  him  from  his  fidelity  by  the  hope  of 
freedom  might  see,  from  the  coloiur  of  the  badge  which  he  had 
assumed,  how  determined  he  was  to  resist  the  temptation  pre- 
sented to  him. 

It  was  about  high  water,  and  a  stout  wherry  came  up  the 
river,  with  sail  and  oar,  so  directly  upon  that  in  which  Julian 
was  embarked  that  it  seemed  as  if  likely  to  run  her  aboard. 

*  Get  your  carabines  ready,'  cried  the  principal  warder  to  his 
assistants.     '  What  the  devU  can  these  scoimdrels  mean  t ' 

But  the  crew  in  the  other  boat  seemed  to  have  perceived 
their  error,  for  they  suddenly  altered  their  course  and  struck 
off  into  the  middle  stream,  while  a  torrent  of  mutual  abuse  was 
exchanged  betwixt  them  and  the  boat  whose  course  they  had 
threatened  to  impede. 

*  The  Unknown  has  kept  his  faith,'  said  Julian  to  himself ; 
'  I  too  have  kept  mine.' 

It  even  seemed  to  him,  as  the  boats  neared  each  other,  that 
he  heard  from  the  other  wherry  something  like  a  stifled  scream 
or  groan ;  and  when  the  momentary  bustle  was  over  he  asked 
the  warder  who  sat  next  him  what  boat  that  was. 

*  Men-of - war's-men  on  a  frolic,  I  suppose,'  answered  the 
warder.  '  I  know  no  one  else  would  be  so  impudent  as  run  foul 
of  the  King's  boat ;  for  I  am  sure  the  fellow  put  the  helm  up 
on  purpose.  But  mayhap  you,  sir,  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  I  do.' 
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This  insinuation  effectually  prevented  Julian  from  putting 
farther  questions,  and  he  remained  silent  until  the  boat  came 
under  the  dusky  bastions  of  the  Tower.  The  tide  carried  them 
up  under  a  dark  and  lowering  arch,  closed  at  the  upper  end  by 
the  well-known  Traitor's  Gate,*"  formed  like  a  wicket  of  huge 
intersecting  bars  of  wood,  through  which  might  be  seen  a  dim 
and  imperfect  view  of  soldiers  and  warders  upon  duty,  and  of 
the  steep  ascending  causeway  which  leads  up  from  the  river 
into  the  interior  of  the  fortress.  By  this  gate — and  it  is 
the  well-known  circumstance  which  assigned  its  name — those 
accused  of  state  crimes  were  usually  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  Thames  afforded  a  secret  and  silent  mode  of  conveyance 
for  transporting  thither  such  whose  fallen  fortunes  might  move 
the  commiseration,  or  whose  popular  qualities  might  excite  the 
sympathy,  of  the  public ;  and  even  where  no  cause  for  especial 
eecTG(sj  existed,  the  peace  of  the  city  was  undisturbed  by  the 
tumult  attending  the  passage  of  the  prisoner  and  his  guards 
through  the  most  frequented  streets. 

Tet  this  custom,  however  recommended  by  state  policy, 
must  have  often  struck  chill  upon  the  heart  of  the  criminal, 
who  thus,  stolen,  as  it  were,  out  of  society,  reached  the  place  of 
his  confinement  without  encountering  even  one  glance  of  com^ 
passion  on  the  road;  and  as,  from  under  the  dusky  arch,  he 
landed  on  those  flinty  steps,  worn  by  many  a  footstep  anxious 
as  his  own,  against  which  the  tide  lapped  fitfully  with  small 
successive  waves,  and  thence  looked  forward  to  the  steep  ascent 
into  a  €k)thic  state-prison,  and  backward  to  such  part  of  the 
river  as  the  low-browed  vault  suffered  to  become  visible,  he 
must  often  have  felt  that  he  was  leaving  daylight^  hope,  and 
life  itself  behind  him. 

While  the  warder's  challenge  was  made  and  answered,  Peveril 
endeavoured  to  obtain  information  from  his  conductors  where 
he  was  likely  to  be  confined;  but  the  answer  was  brief  and 
general — '  Where  the  lieutenant  should  direct' 

'Gould  he  not  be  permitted  to  share  the  impriscmment  of 
his  father,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  T  He  forgot  not»  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  add  the  surname  of  his  house. 

The  warder,  an  old  man  of  respectable  appearance,  stared, 
as  if  at  the  extravagance  of  the  demand,  and  said  bluntly,  '  It 
is  impossible.' 

'At  least,'  said  Peveril,  'show  me  where  my  father  is  con- 
fined, that  I  may  look  upon  the  walls  which  separate  us.' 

*  See  Fortanes  of  Nigel,  Note  8&,  p.  460. 
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^YovLDg  gentleman,'  said  the  senior  warder,  shaking  his  grey 
head,  '  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  hut  asking  questions  will  do  you 
no  service.    In  this  place  we  know  noising  of  fathers  and  sons.' 

Tet  chance  seemed,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  to  ofier 
Peveril  that  satisfaction  which  the  rigour  of  his  keepers  was 
disposed  to  deny  to  him.  As  he  was  conveyed  up  Uie  steep 
passage  which  leads  under  what  is  called  the  Wakefield  Tower, 
a  female  voice,  in  a  tone  wherein  grief  and  joy  were  inde- 
scrihahly  mixed,  exclaimed,  '  My  son  ! — ^my  dear  son  1 ' 

Even  those  who  guarded  Julian  seemed  softened  by  a  tone 
of  such  acute  feeling.  They  slackened  their  pace.  They  almost 
paused  to  permit  him  to  look  up  towards  the  casement  from 
which  the  sounds  of  maternal  agony  proceeded ;  but  the  aperture 
was  so  narrow,  and  so  closely  grated,  that  nothing  was  visible 
save  a  white  female  hand,  w£dch  grasped  one  of  those  rusty 
barricadoes,  as  if  for  supporting  the  person  within,  whfle  another 
streamed  a  white  handkerchief,  and  then  let  it  fall.  The  case- 
ment was  instantly  deserted. 

'  Give  it  me,'  said  Julian  to  the  officer  who  lifted  the  hand* 
kerchief ;  '  it  is  perhaps  a  mother's  last  gift.' 

The  old  warder  lifted  the  napkin,  and  looked  at  it  with  the 
jealous  minuteness  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  detect  secret 
correspondence  in  the  most  trifling  acts  of  intercourse. 

'  There  may  be  writiog  on  it  with  invisible  ink,'  said  one  of 
his  comrades. 

'  It  is  wetted,  but  I  think  it  is  only  with  tears,'  answered 
the  senior.     *  I  cannot  keep  it  from  the  poor  young  gentleman.' 

*  Ah,  Master  Coleby,'  said  his  comrade,  in  a  gentle  tone  of 
reproach,  '  you  would  have  been  wearing  a  better  coat  than  a 
yeoman's  to-day  had  it  not  been  for  your  tender  heart' 

'  It  signifies  little,'  said  old  Coleby,  '  while  my  heart  is  true 
to  my  king,  what  I  feel  in  discharging  my  duty,  or  what  coat 
keeps  my  old  bosom  from  the  cold  weather.' 

Peveril,  meanwhile,  folded  in  his  breast  the  token  of  his 
mother's  affection  which  chance  had  favoured  him  with ;  and 
when  placed  in  the  small  and  solitary  chamber  which  he  was 
told  to  consider  as  his  own  during  his  residence  in  the  Tower, 
he  was  soothed  even  to  weeping  by  this  trifling  circumstance, 
which  he  could  not  help  considering  as  an  omen  that  his  un- 
fortunate  house  was  not  entirely  deserted  by  Providence. 

But  the  thoughts"and  occurrences  of  a  prison  are  too  uniform 
for  a  narrative,  and  we  must  now  convey  our  readers  into  a 
more  bustling  scene. 


CHAPTER  SXXVII 

Henoefortli  'tis  done — ^Fortane  and  I  are  friends ; 
And  I  mnst  liye,  for  Bnokinghun  commends. 

Pops. 

Thb  spaoiotiB  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the 
demesne  belonging  to  it>  originally  bore  the  name  of  York 
House,  and  occupied  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  Savoy. 

This  had  been  laid  out  by  the  munificence  of  his  father,  the 
faTOurite  of  Charles  the  Firsts  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  so 
as  almost  to  riyal  Whi^hall  itself.  But  during  the  increasing 
rage  for  building  new  streets,  and  the  creating  of  almost  an 
additional  town,  in  order  to  connect  London  and  Westminster, 
this  ground  had  become  of  very  great  value ;  and  the  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  at  once  fond  of  scheming  and 
needy  of  money,  had  agreed  to  a  plan  laid  before  him  by  some 
adventurous  architect,  for  converting  the  extensive  grounds 
round  his  palace  into  those  streets,  lanes,  and  courts  which  still 
perpetuate  his  name  and  titles;  though  those  who  live  in 
Buckingham  Street,  Duke  Street,  Yilliers  Street,  or  in  Of  Alley 
(for  even  that  connecting  particle  is  locally  commemorated), 
probably  think  seldom  of  the  memory  of  the  witty,  eccentric, 
and  licentious  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose 
titles  are  preserved  in  the  names  of  their  residence  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

This  building  plan  the  duke  had  entered  upon  with  all  the 
eagerness  which  he  usuaUy  attached  to  novelty.  His  gardens 
were  destroyed,  his  pavilions  levelled,  his  splendid  stables 
demolished,  the  whole  pomp  of  his  suburban  demesne  laid 
waste,  cumbered  with  ruins,  and  intersected  with  the  founda- 
tions of  new  buildings  and  cellars,  and  the  process  of  levelling 
different  lines  for  the  intended  streets.  But  the  undertaking, 
although  it  proved  afterwards  both  lucrative  and  successful, 
met  with  a  check  at  the  outset,  partly  from  want  of  the 
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necessary  funds,  partly  from  the  impatient  and  mercurial 
temper  of  the  duke,  which  soon  carried  him  ojQT  in  pursuit  of 
some  more  new  object ;  so  that,  though  much  was  demolished, 
very  little,  in  comparison,  was  reared  up  in  the  stead,  and 
nothing  was  completed.  The  principal  part  of  the  ducal 
mansion  still  remained  uninjured ;  but  the  demesne  in  which 
it  stood  bore  a  strange  analogy  to  the  irregular  mind  of  its 
noble  owner.  Here  stood  a  beautiful  group  of  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  remnant  of  the  garden,  amid  yawning  conmion 
sewers  and  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  one  place  an  old  tower 
threatened  to  fall  upon  the  spectator,  and  in  another  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  by  a  modem  Tault.  Grandeur 
of  conception  could  be  discoTered  in  the  undertaking,  but  was 
almost  CTerywhere  marred  by  poverty  or  negligence  of  execu- 
tion. In  short,  the  whole  place  was  the  true  emblem  of  an 
understanding  and  talents  run  to  waste,  and  become  more 
dangerous  than  advantageous  to  society,  by  the  want  of  steady 
principle  and  the  improvidence  of  the  possessor. 

There  were  men  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  duke's  pur- 
pose in  permitting  his  mansion  to  be  thus  surrounded,  and  his 
demesne  occupied  by  modem  buildings  which  were  incomplete, 
and  ancient  which  were  but  half  demolished.  They  alleged 
that,  engaged  as  he  was  in  so  many  mysteries  of  love  and  of 
politics,  and  having  the  character  of  the  most  daring  and 
dangerous  intriguer  of  his  time,  his  Grace  found  it  convenient 
to  surround  himself  with  this  ruinous  arena,  into  which  officers 
of  justice  could  not  penetrate  without  some  difficulty  and  hasEard ; 
and  which  might  afford,  upon  occasion,  a  safe  and  secret  shelter 
for  such  tools  as  were  fit  for  desperate  enterprises,  and  a  private 
and  unobserved  mode  of  access  to  those  whom  he  might  have 
any  special  reason  for  receiving  in  secret. 

Leaving  Peveril  in  the  Tower,  we  must  once  more  convey 
our  readers  to  the  levee  of  the  duke,  who,  on  the  morning  of 
Julian's  transference  to  that  fortress,  thus  addressed  his  minister- 
in-chief  and  principal  attendant: — '  I  have  been  so  pleased  with 
your  conduct  in  this  matter,  Jemingham,  that  if  Old  Nick 
were  to  arise  in  our  presence,  and  offer  me  his  best  imp  as  a 
familiar  in  thy  room,  I  would  hold  it  but  a  poor  compliment.' 

'A  legion  of  imps,'  said  Jemingham,  bowing,  'could  not 
have  been  more  busy  than  I  in  your  Grace's  service;  but  if 
your  Grace  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  your  whole  plan  was 
wellnigh  marred  by  your  not  returning  home  till  last  night,  or 
rather  this  morning.' 
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'  And  why,  I  pray  you,  sage  Master  Jemingham,'  said  his 
Grace,  '  shotdd  I  have  returned  home  an  instant  sooner  than 
my  pleasure  and  conyenience  served  ? ' 

'Nay,  my  lord  duke,'  replied  the  attendant,  'I  know  not; 
only,  when  you  sent  us  word  by  Empson,  in  Ghiffinch's  apart- 
ment, to  command  us  to  make  sure  of  the  girl  at  any  rate,  and 
at  all  risks,  you  said  you  would  be  heie  so  soon  as  you  could 
get  freed  of  the  King.' 

'  Freed  of  the  King,  you  rascal !  What  sort  of  phrase  is 
that?'  demanded  the  duke. 

'  It  was  Empson  who  used  it,  my  lord,  as  coming  from  your 
Grace.* 

'  There  is  much,  very  fit  for  my  Grace  to  say,  that  misbecomes 
such  mouths  as  Empson's  or  yours  to  repeat,'  answered  the 
duke,  haughtily,  but  instantly  resumed  his  tone  of  familiarity, 
for  his  hiunour  was  as  capricious  as  his  pursuits.  '  But  I  know 
what  thou  wbuldst  have ;  first,  your  wisdom  would  know  what 
became  of  me  since  thou  hadst  my  commands  at  Ghiffinch's ; 
and  next,  your  valour  would  fain  sound  another  flourish  of 
trumpets  on  thine  own  most  artificial  retreat,  leaving  thy  com- 
rade in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.' 

'May  it  please  your  Grace,'  said  Jemingham,  'I  did  but 
retreat  for  the  preservation  of  the  baggage.' 

'  What !  do  you  play  at  crambo  with  me  ? '  said  the  duke.  *  I 
would  have  you  know  that  the  common  parish  fool  should  be 
whipt  were  he  to  attempt  to  pass  pun  or  quodlibet  as  a  genuine 
jeet,  even  amongst  ticket-porters  and  hackney-chairmen.' 

'And  yet  I  have  heard  your  Grace  indulge  in  the  jeu  de 
maU^  answered  the  attendant. 

'Sirrah  Jemingham,'  answered  the  patron,  'discard  thy 
memory,  or  keep  it  under  correction,  else  it  will  hamper  thy 
rise  in  l^e  world.  Thou  mayst  perchance  have  seen  me  also 
have  a  fancy  to  play  at  trap-ball,  or  to  kiss  a  serving-wench,  or 
to  guzzle  ale  and  eat  toasted  cheese  in  a  porterly  whimsy ;  but 
is  it  fitting  thou  shouldst  remember  such  follies)  No  more 
on't.  Hark  you ;  how  came  the  long  lubberly  fool,  Jenkins, 
being  a  master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  run  through  the  body  so  simply  by  a  rustic  «wain  like 
this  same  Peveril  ? ' 

'Please  your  Grace,  this  same  Oorydon  is  no  such  novice. 
I  saw  the  onset ;  and,  except  in  one  hand,  I  never  saw  a  sword 
managed  with  such  life,  grace,  and  facility.' 

'Ay,  indeed  1'    said  the  duke,  taking  his  own  sheathed 

XV  28 
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rapior  ip  hi9  hand,  *I  ooold  not  baTa  thouglit  that.  I  am 
somewhat  rustedi  and  h&ye  need  of  breathing.  Peveril  ia  a 
name  of  note.  As  well  go  to  Barns  Elms  or  behind  Montagu 
House  with  hixn  as  with  another.  His  father  a  nunom^ 
plotter,  too.  The  public  would  have  noted  it  in  me  as  heooming 
a  se^0U3  Protestant.  Needful  I  do  aomething  to  maintain 
iK^y  good  name  in  the  oitj,  to  atooa  for  non-attendaaoe  on 
prayer  and  preachmg.  But  your  Laertes  is  fast  in  the  Fleet; 
and  I  auppps^  his  blundering  blookhead  of  an  antagonist  is 
\l    dead  or  dying.' 

'  Beeovering,  my  lord,  on  the  oontrary/  replied  Jemingham ; 
'  the  blade  fortimately  avoided  his  vitals.' 

'D-^n  Im  vitals  1 '  answered  the  dukei.  'Tell  him  to  post- 
pone bis  ra(x>veryi  or  I  will  put  him  to  death  in  earnest.' 

'I  will  caution  h^  aurgeon,'  said  Jemingham,  'which  will 
answer  equally  well,' 

' Po ao;  and  tell  him  he  had  better  be  on  his  own  death-bed 
as  cure  hia  patient  till  I  send  him  notice.  That  young  fellow 
must  be  let  looae  agabi  at  np  rate.' 

'There  ia  Ut4e  dapger/  said  the  attendant.  'I  hear  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  got  their  net  flung  over  him  on  aooount 
of  somye  matters  down  in  the  north;  and  that  he  is  to  be  trans- 
lated to  the  Tower  for  that»  and  for  some  letters  of  the  Gounten 
of  Derby,  as  rawnour  goes.' 

'To  ^e  Tpwer  let  him  go,  and  get  out  aa  he  can,'  replied 
the  duke;  'and  when  you  bear  he  ia  bat  there,  let  the  fencing 
feUow  recover  as  faat  as  the  aurgeoo^  and  he  can  mutually 
settle  it.' 

The  duke,  having  said  this,  took  two  or  ibree  tuma  in  the 
apairtmentb  and  appeared  to  be  in  deep  tbou^^  Hia  attend- 
ant waited  tlve  isaue  of  bis  meditations  at  leianie,  being  w«tt 
aware  that  auoh  moocjisi  during  which  hia  mind  waa  atrong^j 
directed  in  one  ppint^  were  never  o|  ao  long  duiation  with  his 
patron  as  to  prove  a  severe  burden  to  hia  owb  paidenoe. 

Accordingly,  after  the  silenoe  of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  the 
duke  broke  thrpugh  it^  taking  from  the'  toilette  a  laige  silk 
purser  which  seemed  full  ci  gold.  'Jemingham,'  he  said, 
'  thou  art  a  faithful  f eUow»  and  it  would  be  sin  not  to  chmsb 
thee.  I  beat  the  King  at  mall  on  his  bold  defiance.  The 
honour  ]a  enough  for  me ;  and  thou*  my  boy,  shah  have  the 
winnings.' 

Jemingham  pocketed  the  purse  with  due  acknowledgments. 

'  Jeming^mm,'  his  Grace  Qontinued>  'I  know  yon  blame  me 
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for  changing  m j  plans  too  often ;  and  on  my  bouI  I  have  heard 
you  so  learned  on  the  subject  that  I  have  become  of  your 
opinion,  and  have  been  vexed  at  myself  for  two  or  three  hours 
together,  for  not  stibking  as  constantly  to  one  object  as  doubt- 
less I  shall  when  age  (touching  his  forehead)  shaU  make  this 
same  weatheiroock  too  rusty  to  turn  with  the  changing  breeze. 
But  as  yet^  while  I  have  spirit  and  action,  let  it  whirl  like  the 
vane  at  the  mast-head,  which  teaches  the  pilot  how  to  steer  his 
course;  and  when  I  shift  mine,  think  I  am  bound  to  follow 
fortune,  and  not  to  control  her.' 

*  I  can  understand  nothing  from  all  this,  please  your  Grace,' 
replied  Jemingham, '  save  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  change 
some  purposed  measures,  and  think  that  you  have  profited  by 
doing  so.' 

'You  shall  judge  yourself,'  replied  the  duke.  'I  have 
seen  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  You  start.  It  is  true,  by 
Heaven !  I  have  seen  her,  and  from  sworn  enemies  we  have  be- 
come sworn  friends.  The  treaty  between  such  high  and  mighty 
powero  had  some  weighty  articles;  besides,  I  had  a  French 
negotiator  to  deal  with ;  so  that  you  will  allow  a  few  hours' 
absence  was  but  a  necessary  interval  to  make  up  our  matters 
of  diplomacy.' 

'Your  Grace  astonishes  me,'  said  Jemingham.  'Christian's 
plan  of  supplanting  the  great  lady  is  then  entirely  abandoned  f 
I  thought  you  had  but  desired  to  have  the  fair  successor  here, 
in  order  to  carry  it  on  under  your  own  management.' 

*  I  forget  what  I  meant  at  the  time,'  said  the  duke ;  '  un- 
less that  I  was  resolved  she  should  not  jilt  me  as  she  did  the 
good-natured  man  of  royalty;  and  so  I  am  still  determined, 
since  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fair  Dowsabelle.  But  I  had  a 
contrite  note  fnxn  the  duchess  while  we  were  at  the  Mall.  I 
went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  a  perfect  Niobe.  On  my  soul, 
in  spite  of  red  eyes,  and  swelled  features,  and  dishevelled  hair, 
there  are,  after  all,  Jemingham,  some  women  who  do^  as  the 
poets  say,  look  lovely  in  affliction.  Out  came  the  cause ;  and 
with  such  humility,  such  penitence,  such  throwing  herself  on 
my  mett^y — she  the  proudest  devil,  too^  in  the  whole  court — 
that  I  must  have  had  heart  of  steel  to  resist  it  all.  In  short, 
Ghiffinch  in  a  drunken  fit  had  played  the  babbler,  and  let 
young  Saville  into  our  mtrigue.  Saville  plays  the  rogue,  and 
infovms  the  duchess  by  a  msMCD^r,  who  luckily  came  a  little 
late  into  the  market.  *  She  learned,  too^  being  a  very  devil  for 
intelligence,  that  there  had  been  some  jarring  between  the 
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master  and  me  about  this  new  PhilliB ;  and  that  I  was  most 
likely  to  catch  the  bird — as  any  one  may  see  who  looks  on  us 
both.  It  must  have  been  Empson  who  fluted  all  this  into  her 
Grace's  ear;  and  thinking  she  saw  how  her  ladyship  and  I 
could  hunt  in  couples,  she  entreats  me  to  break  Christian's 
scheme,  and  keep  the  wench  out  of  the  King's  sights  especially 
if  she  were  such  a  rare  piece  of  perfection  as  fame  has  re- 
ported her.' 

'  And  your  Grace  has  promised  her  your  hand  to  uphold  the 
influence  which  you  have  so  often  tlmatened  to  ruin?'  said 
Jemingham. 

'  Ay,  Jemingham ;  my  turn  was  as  much  senred  when  she 
seemed  to  own  herself  in  my  power  and  ory  me  meroy.  And 
observe,  it  is  all  one  to  me  by  which  ladder  I  climb  into  the 
King's  cabinet.  That  of  Portsmouth  is  ready  fixed — ^better 
ascend  by  it  than  fling  it  down  to  put  up  another;  I  hate  all 
imnecessaiy  trouble.' 

'  And  Christian  ? '  said  Jemingham. 

'  May  go  to  the  devil  for  a  self-conoeited  ass.  One  pleasure 
of  this  twist  of  intrigue  is,  to  revenge  me  of  that  Tillain,  who 
thought  himself  so  essential  that^  by  Heaven  I  he  forced  him- 
self on  my  privacy  and  lectured  me  like  a  schoolboy.  Hang 
the  cold-blooded  hypocritical  vermin.  If  he  mutters,  I  will 
have  his  nose  slit  as  wide  as  Coventzys.*  Hark  ye,  is  the 
colonel  comer 

'  I  expect  him  every  moment,  your  Grace.' 

'  Send  him  up  when  he  arrives,'  said  the  duke.  '  Why  do 
you  stand  looking  at  me  f    What  would  you  have  ? ' 

'Your  Grace's  direction  respecting  ike  young  lady,'  said 
Jemingham. 

'  Odd  zooks,'  said  the  duke, '  I  had  totally  foi^gotten  her.  Is 
she  very  tearful  ?    Exceedingly  afflicted  ? ' 

'  She  does  not  take  on  so  violently  as  I  have  seen  some  do,' 
said  Jemingham ;  *  but,  for  a  strong,  firm,  concentrated  indigna- 
tion, I  have  seen  none  to  match  her.' 

'  Well,  we  wiU  permit  her  to  oool.  I  will  not  face  the  afflic- 
tion of  a  second  fair  one  immediately.  I  am  tired  of  snivelling, 
and  swelled  eyes,  and  blubbered  cheeks  for  some  time ;  and, 
moreover,  must  husband  my  powers  of  oonadation.  Begone, 
and  send  the  colonel.' 

'  WiU  your  Grace  permit  me  one  othw  question  ? '  demanded 
his  confidant. 

*  See  Coventry's  Aot    Note  84. 
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*  Ask  what  thou  wUt^  Jemingham,  and  then  begoni.' 

'  Yoar  Grace  haa  detarmined  to  giye  up  Christiaa/  said  the 
attendant.  'May  I  aak  what  beoomes  o£  the  kingdom  ol 
ManT 

'  Foigotten,  as  I  hare  a  Christian  soul  I '  said  the  duke — '  as 
much  forgotten  as  if  I  had  never  nouriahed  that  scheme  of 
royal  amfottion.  D — ^n  it»  we  must  knit  up  the  ravelled  skean 
of  that  intrigue.  Yet  it  is  but  a  miseiable  rodk,  not  wovth 
the  trouble  I  hare- been  bestowing  on  it ;  and  for  &  kingdom — 
it  has  a  sound  indeed ;  but»  in  reality,  I  might  as  well  stick  a 
oodL-ohioken's  feather  into  my  hat  and  call  it  a  pliune.  Besides, 
now  I  think  upon  it,  it  would  scaKoe  be  honourable  to  sweep 
that  petty  royalty  out  of  Derby's  possession.  I  won  a  thousand 
pieces  of  the  young  earl  when  he  was  last  here,  atid  suffered 
him  to  hang  about  me  at  court  I  question  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  his  kingdom  is  worth  twice  as  much.  Easily  I  could 
win  it  of  him,  were  he  here,  with  less  trouble  than  it  would 
cost  me  to  carry  on  these  tibublescnne  intrigues  of  GhristLan's.' 

'  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  please  your  Grace,'  answered 
Jemingham,  'although  your  Grace  b  perhaps  somewhat  liable 
to  clumge  your  mind,  no  man  in  England  can  afford  better 
reasons  for  doing  so.' 

'I  think  so  myself,  Jemingham,'  said  the  duke;  'and  it 
may  be  it  is  one  reason  for  my  changing.  One  likes  to  vindicate 
his  own  conduct)  and  to  find  out  fine  reasons  for  doing  what 
one  has  a  mind  to.  And  now,  once  again,  begone.  Or,  hark 
ye — ^hark  ye,  I  shall  need  some  loose  gold.  You  may  leave 
the  purse  I  gave  you ;  and  I  will  give  you  an  order  for  as  much, 
and  two  years'  interest,  on  old  Jacob  Boublefee.' 

'As  your  Grace  pleases,'  said  Jemingham,  his  whole  stock 
of  complaisance  scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  mortification  at 
exchanging  for  a  distant  order,  of  a  kind  which  of  late  had  not 
been  very  regularly  honoured,  the  sunny  contents  of  the  purse 
which  had  actually  been  in  his  pocket.  Secretly  but  solemnly 
did  he  make  a  vow  that  two  years'  interest  alone  should  not 
be  the  compensation  for  this  involuntary  exchange  in  the  form 
of  his  remuneration. 

As  the  discontented  dependant  left  the  apartment,  he  met> 
at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase.  Christian  himself,  who, 
exercising  the  freedom  of  an  ancient  friend  of  the  house,  was 
making  his  way,  unannounced,  to  the  duke's  dressing -apart- 
ment. Jemingham,  conjecturing  that  his  visit  at  this  crisis 
would  be  anything  but  well-timed  or  well-taken,  endeavoured 
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to  avert  his  porpooe  by  asserting  that  the  duke  was  mdkposed 
and  in  his  bedohamber;  and  this  he  said  so  knid  that  fail  master 
might  hear  him^  and,  il  he  pleased,  realise  the  apology  whioh 
he  offered  in  his  name  by  retreating  into  the  bedroom  as  his 
last  sanctuary,  and  drawing  the  bolt  against  intrusion. 

But^  far  from  adopting  a  stratagem  to  whidi  he  had  had 
recourse  on  former  occasions,  in  order  to  avoid  those  who  came 
upon  him,  though  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  iqion  business 
of  importanee,  Buckingham  called,  in  a  loud  voice^  from  his 
drsssing«partment>  commanding  his  chamberlain  instantly  to 
introduce  his  good  friend  Master  Christian,  and  censuring  him 
for  hesitating  for  an  instant  to  do  so. 

'Now,'  thought  Jemingham  within  himself,  'if  Christian 
knew  the  duke  as  well  as  I  do»  he  would  sooner  stand  the  leap 
of  a  lion,  like  the  London  'prentice  bold,  than  venture  on  my 
master  at  this  moment,  who  is  even  now  in  a  humour  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  the  animal.' 

He  then  ushered  Christian  into  his  master's  presence,  taking 
care  to  post  himself  within  ear«hot  of  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

*  Speak  not  of  niceness,  when  there's  chance  of  wreck/ 
The  captain  said,  as  ladies  writhed  their  neck 
To  see  the  dying  dolphin  flap  the  deck. 
*  If  we  go  down,  on  u  theee  gentry  sup ; 
We  diniB  upon  Uiem,  if  we  hMil  them  npi 
Wise  men  applaud  us  when  we  eat  the  eaters, 
As  the  deyil Laughs  when  keen  folks  cheat  the  cheaters.' 

Th4  Sea  Voyage, 

Thbbb  was  nothing  in  the  duka's  manner  towarde  Christian 
which  oould  have  conveyed  to  that  latter  personage,  experienced 
as  he  was  in  the  worst  possible  ways  of  the  world,  that  Bucking- 
ham would,  at  that  particular  moment^  mther  haye  seen  the 
devil  than  himself ;  unless  it  was  that  Buckingham's  reception 
of  him,  being  rather  extvaordinarity  courteous  towards  so  old 
an  acquaintance,  might  have  excited  some  degree  of  suspicion. 

Having  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from  the  vague  region 
of  general  compliments,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  that 
of  business  that  Milton  informs  us  the  Uwho  patrum  has  to 
the  sensible  and  material  earth,  Christian  asked  his  Grace  of 
Buckingham,  with  the  same  blunt  plainness  with  which  he 
usually  veiled  a  very  deep  and  artificial  character,  whether  he 
had  lately  seen  Chiffinch  or  his  helpnuite. 

'Neither  of  them  lately,'  answered  Buckingham.  'Have 
not  you  waited  on  thorn  yourself  f  I  thought  you  would  have 
been  more  anxious  about  the  great  scheme^' 

*  I  have  called  once  and  again/  said  Christian,  '  but  I  can 
gain  no  access  to  the  sight  oi  that  important  couple.  I  b^gin 
to  be  afraid  they  are  paltering  with  me.' 

'  Which,  by  the  welkin  and  its  stars,  you  would  Hot  be  slow 
in  avenging^  Master  Christian.  I  know  yoUr  Puritanical  prin- 
ciples on  that  point  well,'  said  the  duke.  '  Revenge  may  be 
well  said  to  be  sweety  when  so  many  grave  and  wise  men  are 
ready  to  exchange  for  it  all  the  sugar^plums  which  pleasures 
offer  to  the  poor  sinful  people  of  the  world,  besides  the  rever- 
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sion  of  those  whioh  they  talk  of  ezpeoting  in  the  way  of 
post  obit.* 

*  You  may  jest,  my  lord,'  said  Christiaii,  'but  still ' 

'  But  still  you  will  be  revenged  on  Ghiffinch  and  his  little 
commodious  companion.  And  yet  the  task  may  be  difficult : 
Ghiffinch  has  so  many  ways  of  obliging  his  master ;  his  little 
woman  is  such  a  convenient  pretty  sort  of  a  screen,  and  has 
such  winning  UtUe  ways  of  her  own,  that,  in  faith,  in  your 
case,  I  would  not  meddle  with  them.  What  is  this  refusing 
their  door,  man  ?  We  all  do  it  to  our  best  friends  now  and 
then,  as  well  as  to  duns  and  dull  company.' 

'  If  your  Grace  is  in  a  humour  of  rambling  thus  wildly  in  your 
talk,'  said  Ghristian,  '  you  know  my  old  faculty  of  patience :  I 
can  wait  till  it  be  your  pleasure  to  talk  more  seriously.' 

*  Seriously  ! '  said  his  Grace.  *  Wherefore  not  ?  I  only  wait 
to  know  what  your  serious  business  may  be.' 

'  In  a  word,  my  lord,  from  Ghiffinch's  refusal  to  see  me,  and 
some  vain  calls  which  I  have  made  at  your  Grace's  mansion,  I 
am  afraid  either  that  our  plan  has  miscarried  or  that  there  is 
some  intention  to  exclude  me  from  the  further  conduct  of  the 
matter.'  Ghristian  pronounced  these  words  with  considerable 
emphasis. 

*  That  were  folly,  as  well  as  treachery,'  returned  the  duke, 
'  to  exclude  from  the  spoil  the  very  engineer  who  conducted  the 
attack.  But  hark  ye,  Ghristian — I  am  sorry  to  teU  bad  news 
without  preparation ;  but,  as  you  indst  on  Lowing  the  worst, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  suspect  your  best  friends,  out  it  must 
come.  Your  niece  left  Ghiffinch's  house  the  morning  before 
yesterday.' 

Ghristian  staggered,  as  if  he  had  received  a  severe  blow ;  and 
the  blood  ran  to  his  face  in  such  a  current  of  passion  that 
the  duke  concluded  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy.  But> 
exerting  the  extraordinary  command  which  he  could  maintain 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  he  said,  with  a  voice  the 
composure  of  which  had  an  unnatural  contrast  with  the  altera- 
tion of  his  countenance,  '  Am  I  to  conclude  that,  in  leaving  the 
protection  of  the  roof  in  which  I  placed  her,  the  girl  has  found 
shelter  under  that  of  your  Grace  ? ' 

'  Sir,'  replied  Buckingham,  gravely, '  the  supposition  does  my 
gallantry  more  credit  than  it  deserves.' 

*  Oh,  my  lord  duke,'  answered  Ghristian,  *  I  am  not  one  whom 
you  can  impose  on  by  this  species  of  courtly  jargon.  I  know 
of  what  your  Grace  is  capable ;  and  that,  to  gratify  the  caprice 
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of  a  moment,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  disappoint  even  the 
schemes  at  which  you  yourself  have  laboured  most  busily. 
Suppose  this  jest  played  off.  Take  your  laugh  at  those 
simple  precautions  by  which  I  intended  to  protect  your  Grace's 
interest,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  Let  us  know  the  extent  of 
your  frolic,  and  consider  how  far  its  consequences  can  be 
repaired.' 

'On  my  word,  Christian,'  said  the  duke,  laughing,  'you  are 
the  most  obliging  of  uncles  and  of  guardians.  Let  your  niece 
pass  through  as  many  adyentures  as  Boccaccio's  bride  of  the 
King  of  Garba,  you  care  not.  Pure  or  soiled,  she  will  still 
make  the  footstool  of  your  fortune.' 

An  Indian  proverb  says  that  the  dart  of  contempt  will  even 
pierce  through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise;  but  this  is  more 
peculiarly  the  case  when  conscience  tells  the  subject  of  the 
sarcasm  that  it  is  justly  merited.  Christian,  stung  with  Buck- 
ingham's reproach,  at  once  assumed  a  haughty  and  threatening 
mien,  totally  inconsistent  with  that  in  which  sufferance  seemed 
to  be  as  much  his  badge  as  that  of  Shylock.  'Tou  are  a  foul- 
mouthed  and  most  imworthy  lord,'  he  said;  'and  as  such  I 
will  proclaim  you,  unless  you  make  reparation  for  the  injury 
you  have  done  me.' 

'  And  what,'  said  the  Buke  of  Buckingham, '  shall  I  proclaim 
yauy  that  can  give  you  the  least  title  to  notice  from  such  as  I 
am  ?  What  name  eiiall  I  bestow  on  the  little  transaction  which 
has  given  rise  to  such  imexpected  misunderstanding?' 

Christian  was  silent,  either  from  rage  or  from  mental 
conviction. 

'  Come — come.  Christian,'  said  the  duke,  smiling,  '  we  know 
too  much  of  each  other  to  make  a  quarrel  safe.  Hate  each 
other  we  may,  circumvent  each  other — it  is  the  way  of  courts 
— ^but  proclaim  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase.' 

'  I  luied  it  not,'  said  Christian,  '  till  your  Grace  drove  me  to 
extremity.  Tou  know,  my  lord,  I  have  fought  both  at  home 
and  abroad;  and  you  should  not  rashly  think  that  I  will 
endure  any  indignity  which  blood  can  wipe  away.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  the  duke,  with  the  same  civil  and 
sneering  manner,  '  I  can  confidently  assert  that  the  life  of  half 
a  score  of  your  friends  would  seem  very  light  to  you,  Christian, 
if  their  existence  interfered,  I  do  not  say  with  your  character, 
as  being  a  thing  of  much  less  consequence,  but  with  any 
advantage  which  their  existence  night  intercept.  Fie  upon  it, 
man,  we  have  known  each  other  long.     I  never  thought  you  a 
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coward,  and  am  only  glad  to  see  I  oould  strike  a  few  sparkles 
of  heat  out  of  tout  oold  and  constant  disposition.  I  wUl  now, 
if  you  please,  tell  you  at  once  the  fate  of  the  young  lady,  in 
which  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  am  truly  interested.' 

<I  hear  you,  my  lord  duke,'  said  Oliristiaa.  'The  curl  of 
your  upper  lip  and  your  eyebrow  does  not  escape  me.  Your 
Grace  knows  the  French  proyerb,  "  He  laughs  best  who  laughs 
last."    But  I  hear  you.' 

'  Thank  Heaven  you  do^'  said  Buckingham ;  '  for  your  case 
requires  haste,  I  promise  you,  and  involves  no  laughing  matter. 
Well,  then,  hear  a  simple  truth,  on  which,  if  it  became  me  to 
offer  any  pledge  for  what  I  assert  to  be  such,  I  could  pledge 
life,  fortune^  and  honour.  It  was  the  morning  before  last,  when, 
meeting  with  the  King  at  Chiffinch's  unexpectedly — in  fact^ 
I  had  looked  in  to  fool  an  hour  away,  and  to  learn  how  your 
scheme  advanced — ^I  saw  a  singular  scene.  Your  niece  tern* 
fied  litUe  Chiffinch — ^the  hen  Ohiffinch,  I  mean — ^bid  the  King 
defiance  to  his  teeth,  and  walked  out  of  the  presence  triumph- 
antly, under  the  guardianship  of  a  young  fellow  of  little  mark 
or  likelihood,  excepting  a  tolerable  personal  presence  and 
the  advantage  of  a  most  unconquerable  impudence.  Egad,  I 
can  hardly  help  laughing  to  think  how  the  King  and  I  were 
both  baffled ;  for  I  will  not  deny  that  I  had  tried  to  trifle  for  a 
moment  with  the  fair  Indamora.  But>  egad,  the  young  fellow 
swooped  her  off  from  under  our  noses  like  my  own  Draw- 
cansir  clearing  off  the  banquet  from  the  two  kings  of  Brentford. 
There  was  a  dignity  in  the  gallant's  swi^ering  retreat  which 
I  must  try  to  teach  Mohun ;  it  will  suit  his  part  admirably.' 

'This  is  incomprehensible,  my  lord  duke,'  said  Christian, 
who  by  this  time  had  recovered  all  his  usual  ooolneBs ;  *  you 
cannot  expect  me  to  believe  this.  Who  dared  be  so  bold  as  to 
cany  off  my  niece  in  such  a  manner,  and  from  so  august  a  pre- 
sence? And  with  whom,  a  stranger  as  he  must  have  been, 
would  she,  wise  and  cautious  as  I  know  her,  have  consented  to 
depart  in  such  a  manner!    My  lord,  I  cannot  believe  this.' 

'  One  of  your  priests,  my  most  devout  Christian,'  replied  the 
duke,  'would  answer,  "Die,  infidel,  in  thine  unbelief";  but  I 
am  only  a  poor  worldling  sinner,  and  will  add  what  mite  of 
information  I  can.  The  yottng  fellow's  name,  as  I  am  given  to 
understand,  is  Julian,  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  whom  men  call 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.' 

'Peveril  of  the  Devil,  who  hath  his  cavern  there!'  said 
Christian,  warmly;  'for  I  know  that  gaUant^  and  believe  him 
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capable  of  anything  bold  and  desperate.  But  how  oould  he 
intmde  himaelf  into  the  royal  preeenoe  f  iSther  Hell  aids  him 
or  Heaven  looks  nearer  into  mortal  dealings  than  I  luvre  yet 
believed.  If  so,  may  Qod  forgive  us,  who  deemed  He  thought 
not  on  us  at  all  1 ' 

'  Amen,  most  Christian  Christian,'  replied  the  duke.  '  I  am 
glad  to  see  thou  hast  yet  some  touch  c^  grace  that  leads  thee 
to  augur  so.  But  Empson,  the  hen  Chiffinoh,  and  half  a  doeen 
more,  saw  the  swain's  entrance  and  departure.  Please  eocamine 
these  witnesses  with  your  own  wisdom,  if  you  think  your  time 
may  not  be  better  employed  in  tracing  the  fugitives.  I  believe 
he  gained  entrance  as  one  of  some  dancing  or  masking  party. 
Aowley,  you  know,  is  accessible  to  all  who  will  come  forth  to 
make  him  sport.  So  in  stole  this  termagant,  tearing  gallant, 
like  Samson  among  the  Philistines,  to  poll  down  our  fine 
scheme  about  our  ears.' 

'I  believe  you,  my  lord,'  said  Christian — *I  cannot  but 
believe  yon;  wad  I  forgive  you,  since  it  is  your  nature,  iat 
making  sport  of  what  is  ruin  and  destruction*  But  whidi  way 
did  they  take  t' 

'  To  Derbyshire,  I  should  presume,  to  seek  her  Ikther,'  said 
the  duke.  *She  ^)oke  of  going  into  the  paternal  protection, 
instead  of  yours.  Master  Christian.  Something  had  chanced 
at  Chiffinch's  to  give  her  cause  to  suspect  that  you  had  not 
altogether  provided  for  his  daughter  in  the  manner  which  her 
father  was  likely  to  approve  of.' 

'  Now,  Heaven  be  praised,'  said  Christian,  *  she  knows  not 
her  Either  is  come  to  London !  and  they  must  be  gone  down 
either  to  Martindale  Castle  or  to  Moultrassie  Hall ;  in  either 
case  they  are  in  my  power,  I  must  follow  them  cLoee.  I  will 
return  instantly  to  Derbyshire.  I  am  undone  if  she  meet  her 
lather  until  these  errors  are  amended.  Adieu,  my  lord.  I 
forgive  the  part  which  I  fear  your  Grace  must  have  had  in 
baulking  our  enterprise ;  it  is  no  time  for  mutual  reproaches.' 

'You  speak  trutii.  Master  Christian,'  nid  the  duke,  'and  I 
wish  you  all  success.  Can  I  help  you  with  men  or  horses,  or 
money  f ' 

*  I  thank  your  Grace,'  said  Christian,  and  hastily  left  the 
apartment. 

The  duke  watched  his  descending  footsteps  on  the  staircase, 
until  they  oould  be  heard  no  longer,  and  then  exclaimed  to 
Jemingham,  who  entered,  '  Victoria  I  victoria  I  magna  ett  veritcte 
et  prcewUebii  I    Had  I  told  the  villain  a  word  of  a  lie,  he  is  so 
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familiar  with  all  the  regiooB  of  falsehood — ^his  whole  life  has 
been  such  an  abflolute  impoefcure — ^that  I  had  stood  detected  in 
an  instant ;  but  I  told  him  truth,  and  that  was  the  only  means 
of  deceiving  him.  Victoria  I  my  dear  Jemingham,  I  am  prouder 
of  cheating  Christian  than  I  should  have  been  of  circumventing 
a  minister  of  state.' 

'  Your  Grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high,'  said  the  attendant. 

'  His  cunning,  at  leasts  I  do,  which,  in  court  afiGairs,  often 
takes  the  weather^gage  of  wisdom,  as  in  Yannouth  Roads  a 
herring-busB  will  baffle  a  frigate.  He  shall  not  return  to  London 
if  I  can  help  it  until  all  these  intrigues  are  over.' 

As  his  Grace  spoke,  the  colonel,  i^ter  whom  he  had  repeatedly 
made  inquiry,  was  annoimced  by  a  gentleman  of  his  household. 
*  He  met  not  Christian,  did  he  1 '  said  the  duke,  hastily. 

*  No,  my  lord,'  returned  the  domestio,  ^  the  colonel  came  by 
the  old  garden  staircase.' 

*  I  judged  as  much,'  replied  the  duke ;  "tis  an  owl  that  will 
not  take  wing  in  daylight,  when  there  is  a  thicket  left  to  skulk 
under.  Here  he  comes  fiom  threading  lane^  vault,  and  ruinous 
alley,  veiy  near  as  ominous  a  creature  as  the  fowl  of  ill  augury 
which  he  resembles.' 

The  colonel,  to  whom  no  other  appellation  seemed  to  be 
given  than  that  which  belonged  to  his  military  station,  now 
entered  the  apartment.  He  was  tall,  strongly  built^  and  past 
the  middle  period  of  life,  and  his  countenance,  but  for  the 
heavy  cloud  which  dwelt  upon  it,  might  have  been  pronounced 
a  handsome  one.  While  the  duke  spoke  to  him,  either  from 
humility  or  some  other  cause,  his  large,  serious  eye  was  cast 
down  upon  the  grotmd ;  but  he  raised  it,  when  he  answered, 
with  a  keen  look  of  earnest  observation.  His  dress  was  veiy 
plain,  and  more  allied  to  that  of  the  Puritans  than  of  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  time ;  a  shadowy  black  hat  like  the  Spanish 
sombrero,  a  large  black  mantle  or  cloak,  and  a  long  rapier,  gave 
him  something  the  air  of  a  Castilione,  to  which  his  gravity  and 
stifiness  of  demeanour  added  considerable  strength. 

'  Well,  colonel,'  said  the  duke,  '  we  have  been  long  strangers ; 
how  have  matters  gone  with  you  f ' 

*  As  with  other  men  of  action  in  quiet  times,'  answered  the 
colonel,  '  or  as  a  good  war-caper  that  lies  high  and  diy  in  a 
muddy  creek  till  seams  and  planks  are  rent  and  riven.' 

'Well,  colonel,'  said  the  duke,  'I  have  used  your  valour 
before  now,  and  I  may  again ;  so  that  I  shall  speedily  see  that 
the  vessel  is  careened  and  undeigoes  a  thorough  repair.' 
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*  I  oonjeoture,  then,'  said  the  ooloiiel,  '  that  your  Gmoe  has 
some  Toyage  in  hand  ? ' 

'No,  but  there  is  one  which  I  want  to  interrupt^'  replied 
the  duke. 

'  'Tis  but  another  stave  of  the  same  tune.  Well,  my  lord, 
I  listen,'  answered  the  stranger. 

*  Nay,'  said  the  duke,  *  it  is  but  a  trifling  matter  after  all. 
You  know  Ned  Christian  1 ' 

*  Ay,  surely,  my  lord,'  replied  the  ook>nel ;  '  we  have  been 
long  known  to  each  other.' 

'  He  is  about  to  go  down  to  Derbyshire  to  seek  a  certain 
niece  of  his,  whom  he  will  scaroely  find  there.  Now,  I  trust 
to  your  tried  friendship  to  interrupt  his  return  to  London.  Go 
with  him,  or  meet  him,  cajole  him,  or  assail  him,  cr  do  what 
thou  wilt  with  him,  only  keep  him  from  London  for  a  fortnight 
at  least,  and  then  I  care  little  how  soon  he  comes.' 

'For  by  that  time,  I  suppose,'  replied  the  colonel,  'any 
one  may  find  the  wench  that  thinks  her  worth  the  looking 
for.' 

'Thou  mayst  think  her  worth  the  looking  for  thyself, 
colonel,'  rejoined  the  duke ;  '  I  promise  you  she  hath  many  a 
thousand  stitched  to  her  petticoat;  such  a  wife  would  save 
thee  from  skeldering  on  the  public' 

'  My  lord,  I  sell  my  blood  and  my  sword,  but  not  my  honour,' 
answered  the  man,  sullenly;  'if  I  marry,  my  bed  may  be  a 
poor  but  it  shall  be  an  honest  one.' 

'  Then  thy  wife  will  be  the  only  honest  matter  in  thy  posses- 
sion, colonel,  at  least  since  I  have  known  you,'  replied  the 
duke. 

'  Why,  truly,  your  Grace  may  speak  your  pleasure  on  that 
point.  It  is  chiefly  your  business  which  I  have  done  of  late ; 
and  if  it  were  less  strictly  honest  than  I  could  have  wished, 
the  employer  was  to  blame  as  well  as  the  agent.  But  for 
marrying  a  cast-off  mistress,  the  man — saving  your  Grace,  to 
whom  I  am  bound — ^lives  not  who  dares  propose  it  to  me.' 

The  duke  laughed  loudly.  'Why,  this  is  mine  Andent 
Pistol's  vein,'  he  replied. 

'  Shall  I  Sir  PandaroB  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  T  then  Lucifer  take  all  1  * 

'  My  breeding  is  too  plain  to  understand  ends  of  playhouse 
verse,  my  lord,'  said  the  colonel,  miUenly.  '  Has  your  Grace  no 
other  service  to  conmiand  mel' 
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'  None ;  only  I  am  told  jou  have  published  a  Narratdve  * 
concerning  the  Plot.'  ^ 

'  What  should  ail  me,  my  lord  ? '  said  the  ookneL  '  I  hope  I 
am  a  witness  as  competent  as  any  that  has  yet  appealed  ? ' 

'Truly,  I  think  bo  to  the  full,'  said  the  duke;  'and  it  would 
have  beeoi  hard,  when  so  much  profitable  misohief  waa  going, 
if  so  eotoeilent  a  Protestant  as  youieelf  had  not  come  in  for  a 
share.' 

'  I  came  to  take  your  Grace's  commands,  not  to  be  the  object 
of  your  wit^'  said  the  colonel. 

'Gallantiy  spoken,  most  reacdnte  and  most  immaculate 
oolanel!  As  you  are  to  be  on  full  pay  in  my  service  for  a 
month  to  come,  I  pray  your  aeeeptanoe  of  this  purse,  for  con- 
ting«ntB  m^  equipmnDte,  and  you  shall  have  my  instraotioDS 
from  time  to  time.' 

'  They  shall  be  punctually  obeyed,  my  lord,'  said  the  colonel; 
'  I  know  the  duty  of  a  subaltern  officer.  I  wish  your  Grace  a 
good  morning.' 

So  saying,  he  pocketed  the  purse,  without  either  affecting 
hesitation  or  expressing  gratitude,  but  merely  as  a  part  of  a 
tnmaaotioQ  in  the  regijdar  way  of  business,  and  stalked  from 
tiie  apartment  with  t£e  same  sullen  gravity  which  marked  his 
entrance.  '  Now,  there  goes  a  scoundrel  after  my  own  hearty' 
said  the  duke :  'a  robber  from  his  cradle,  a  murderer  since  he 
eouki  hold  a  knife,  a  profound  hypocrite  in  roligion,  and  a 
worse  and  deeper  hypocrite  in  honour — ^would  sell  his  soul  to 
the  devU  to  aooompliah  any  villainy,  and  would  out  the  throat 
of  his  brother,  did  he  dare  to  give  the  villainy  he  had  so  acted 
its  light  name.  Now,  why  stand  you  amazed,  good  Mast^ 
Jemiwgham,  and  look  on  me  as  you  would  on  some  monster  of 
Ind,  when  you  had  paid  your  shilling  to  see  it,  and  wero  staring 
out  your  pennyworth  with  your  eyes  as  round  as  a  pair  c^ 
spectacles?  Wink,  man,  and  save  them,  and  then  let  thy 
tongue  untie  the  mystery.' 

<0n  my  word,  my  lord  duke,'  answered  Jecningham,  'since 
I  am  compelled  to  speak,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  longer  I  live 
with  your  Grace,  lam  themoro  ata  loss  to  fathom  your  motives 
of  action.  Others  lay  plans,  either  to  attain  profit  or  pleasure 
by  their  execution;  but  your  Grace's  delight  is  to  counteract 
your  own  schemes,  when  in  the  veiy  act  of  performance,  like 
a  child — foigive  me— that  breaks  its  favourite  toy,  or  a  man 
who  should  set  fire  to  the  house  he  has  hall  built' 

•  See  Note  8lk 
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^And  why  not»  if  he  wanted  to  warm  his  hands  at  the 
blaze? '  eaid  the  duke. 

'Ay,  my  lord,'  replied  his  dependant ;  ' but  what  if,  in  doing 
80,  he  should  bum  his  fingers?  My  lord,  it  is  one  of  your 
noblest  qualities,  that  you  will  sometimes  listen  to  the  truth 
without  taking  o£fenoe ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I  oould  not,  at 
this  moment,  help  speaking  out  at  every  risk/ 

'  Well,  say  on,  I  oan  bear  it>'  said  the  duke,  throwing  himself 
into  an  easy-chair  and  using  his  toothpick  with  graceful  in- 
difference and  equanimity ;  'I  love  to  hear  what  such  potsherds 
as  thou  art  think  of  the  proceedings  of  us  who  are  of  the  pure 
porcelain  clay  of  the  earth.' 

'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  lord,  let  me  then  ask  you,' 
said  Jemingham,  'what  merit  you  claim,  or  what  advantage 
you  expect^  from  having  embrnled  everything  in  which  you 
are  concerned  to  a  degree  which  equals  the  chaos  of  the  blind 
old  Roundhead's  poem  which  your  Grace  is  so  fond  of?  To 
begin  with  the  King.  In  spite  of  good-humour,  he  wUl  ^ 
incensed  at  your  repeated  rivalry.' 

'  His  Majesty  defied  me  to  it.' 

'Tou  have  lost  all  hopes  of  the  isle,  by  quarrelling  with 
Christian.' 

'I  have  ceased  to  care  a  farthing  about  it^'  replied  the 
duke. 

'In  Christian  himself,  whom  you  have  insulted,  and  to 
whose  family  yoo  intend  dishonour,  you  have  lost  a  sagacious, 
artful,  and  cool-headed  instrument  and  adherent^'  said  the 
monitor. 

*  Poor  Jemingham ! '  answered  the  duke ;  '  Christian  would 
say  as  much  for  thee,  I  doubt  not,  wert  thou  discarded  to* 
morrow.  It  is  the  common  error  o(  such  tools  as  you  and  he 
to  think  themselves  indispensable.  As  to  bis  family,  what  was 
never  honourable  cannot  be  diriionoured  by  any  connexion  with 
my  house.' 

*I  say  nothing  oi  Chiffincb,'  said  Jemingham,  'ofifbnded  as 
he  will  be  when  he  leams  why,  and  by  whom,  his  scheme  has 
been  mined  and  the  lady  spirited  away.  He  and  hi3  wife — I 
say  nothing  of  them.' 

^You  need  not>'  said  the  duke;  'for,  were  they  ev^i  fit 
persons  to  speak  to  me  about^  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  has 
itargained  lor  their  disgrace.' 

'  Then  this  bloodhound  of  a  colonel,  as  he  calls  himself — ^3rour 
Qraoe  cannot  even  ky  htm  on  a  quest  which  is  to  do  you  service^ 
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but  you  must  do  him  such  indignity  at  the  same  time  as  he 
will  not  fail  to  remember,  and  be  sure  to  fly  at  your  throat 
should  he  ever  have  an  opportimity  of  turning  on  you/ 

'I  will  take  care  he  has  none/  said  the  duke;  'and  yours, 
Jemingham,  is  a  low-lived  apprehension.  Beat  your  spaniel 
heartily  if  you  would  have  him  under  command.  Ever  let 
your  agents  see  you  know  what  they  are,  and  priase  them 
aooordingly.  A  rogue,  who  must  needs  be  treated  as  a  man 
(^  honour,  is  apt  to  get  above  his  work.  Enough,  therefore, 
of  your  advice  and  censure,  Jemingham;  we  diflPer  in  every 
particular.  Were  we  both  engineers,  you  would  spend  your 
life  in  watching  some  old  woman's  wheel,  which  spins  flax  by 
the  oimoe;  I  must  be  in  the  midst  of  the  most  varied  and 
v^  counteracting  machinery,  regulatmg  checks  and  counterchecks, 
balancing  weights,  proving  springs  and  wheels,  directing  and 
controlling  a  hundred  combined  powers.' 

'And  your  fortune,  in  the  meanwhile?'  said  Jemingham; 
'  pardon  this  last  hint,  my  lord.' 

'  My  fortime,'  said  the  duke,  '  is  too  vast  to  be  hurt  by  a 
petty  wound ;  and  I  have,  as  thou  knowest,  a  thousand  salves 
in  store  for  the  scratches  and  scars  which  it  sometimes  receives 
in  greasing  my  machinery.' 

'Your  Grace  does  not  mean  Dr.  WUderhead's  powder  of 
projection  ? ' 

'  Pshaw  1  he  is  a  quacksalver,  and  mountebank,  and  beggar.' 

'  Or  Solicitor  Drowndland's  plan  for  draining  the  fens  f ' 

'  He  is  a  cheat — videlicet^  an  attorney.^ 

'  Or  the  Laird  of  Lackpelf 's  sale  of  Highland  woods  ? ' 

'He  is  a  Scotsman,'  said  the  duke— ' videlicet^  both  cheat 
and  beggar.' 

'  These  streets  here,  upon  the  site  of  your  noble  mansion- 
house  1 '  said  Jemingham. 

'  The  architect's  a  bite,  and  the  plan's  a  bubbla  I  am  sick 
of  the  sight  of  this  rubbish,  and  I  will  soon  replace  our  old 
alcoves,  aUeys,  and  flower-pots  by  an  Italian  garden  and  a  new 
palace.' 

'That^  my  lord,  would  be  to  waste,  not  to  improve,  your 
fortune,'  said  his  domestic. 

'  Clodpate  and  muddy  spirit  that  thou  art,  thou  hast  forgot 
the  most  hopeful  scheme  of  all — the  South  Sea  Fisheries ;  thw 
stock  is  up  50  per  cent  already.  Post  down  to  the  Alley  and 
tell  old  Manasses  to  buy  £20,000  for  me.  Forgive  me,  Plutus, 
I  forgot  to  lay  my  sacrifice  on  thy  shrine,  and  yet  expected  thy 
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favours !     Fly  post  haste,  Jerningham — ^for  thy  life,  for  thy  life, 
for  thy  life!'* 

With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  Jerningham  left  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  the  duke,  without  thinking  a  moment  further  on 
old  or  new  intrigues,  on  the  friendship  he  had  formed,  or  the 
enmity  he  had  provoked,  on  the  beauty  whom  he  had  carried 
off  from  her  natural  protectors,  as  well  as  from  her  lover,  or  on 
the  monarch  against  whom  he  had  placed  himself  in  rivalship, 
sat  down  to  calculate  chances  with  all  the  zeal  of  De  Moivre ; 
tired  of  the  drudgery  in  half  an  hour ;  and  refused  to  see  the 
zealous  agent  whom  he  had  employed  in  the  city,  because  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  writing  a  new  lampoon. 

«  See  stock-Jobbing.    Note  8Ql   v-^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

Ah  !  oUangeful  head  and  fickle  heart ! 

No  eyent  is  more  ordinaiy  in  nanatiTes  of  this  nature  than 
the  abduction  of  the  female  on  whose  fate  the  interest  is  sup- 
posed to  turn;  but  that  of  Alice  Bridgenorth  was  thus  far 
particular,  that  she  was  spirited  away  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham more  in  contradiction  than  in  the  riyahy  of  passion ;  and 
that,  as  he  made  his  first  addresses  to  her  at  Ghiffinch's  rather 
in  the  spirit  of  riyalry  to  his  sovereign  than  from  any  strong 
impression  which  her  beauty  had  made  on  his  afiections,  so  be 
bad  formed  the  sudden  plan  of  spiriting  her  away  by  means 
of  his  dependants  rather  to  perplex  Christian,  the  King, 
Chiffinch,  and  all  concerned,  than  because  he  had  any  particular 
desire  for  her  society  at  his  own  mansion.  Indeed,  so  far  was 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  his  Grace  was  rather  surprised 
than  delighted  with  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  had 
made  her  an  inmate  there,  although  it  is  probable  he  might 
have  thrown  himself  into  an  uncontrollable  passion  had  he 
learned  its  miscarriage  instead  of  its  success. 

Twenty-four  hours  passed  over  since  he  had  returned  to  his 
own  roof  before,  notwithstanding  sundry  hints  from  Jeming- 
ham,  he  could  even  determine  on  the  exertion  necessary  to 
pay  his  fair  captive  a  visit ;  and  then  it  was  with  the  internal 
reluctance  of  one  who  can  only  be  stirred  from  indolence  by 
novelty. 

*  I  wonder  what  made  me  plague  myself  about  this  wench,' 
said  he,  'and  doom  myself  to  encounter  all  the  hysterical 
rhapsodies  of  a  country  Phillis,  with  her  head  stuffed  with  her 
grandmother's  lessons  about  virtue  and  the  Bible-book,  when 
the  finest  and  best-bred  women  in  town  may  be  had  upon  more 
easy  terms.  It  is  a  pity  one  cannot  mount  the  victor's  car  of 
triumph  without  having  a  victory  to  boast  of ;  yet^  faith,  it  is 
what  most  of  our  modem  gallants  do,  though  it  would  not 
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bcKxnne  Baokin^^mm.  Well,  I  must  see  her/  he  concluded, 
'  though  it  were  but  to  rid  the  house  of  her.  The  Portsmouth 
will  not  hear  of  her  being  set  at  liberty  near  Oharles,  bo  much 
is  she  afraid  of  a  new  foir  seducing  the  old  sinner  from  his 
allegianoe.  80  how  the  girl  is  to  be  disposed  of  ^'— for  I  shall 
haye  little  fanoj  to  keep  her  here^  and  she  is  too  wealthy  to  be 
sent  down  to  Gliefden  as  a  housekeeper — is  a  matter  to  be 
thought  on,' 

He  then  called  for  such  a  dress  as  might  set  off  his  natural 
good  mien — a  compliment  which  he  considered  as  due  to  his 
own  merit;  for  as  to  anything  farther,  he  went  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  fair  prisoner  with  almost  as  little  seal  in  the 
cause  as  a  gallant  to  fight  a  duel  in  which  he  has  no  warmer 
interest  thim  the  maintenance  ol  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
honour. 

The  set  of  apartments  consecrated  to  the  use  of  those 
favourites  who  occasionally  made  Buckingham's  mansion  their 
place  of  abode,  and  who  were,  so  far  as  liberty  was  concerned, 
often  required  to  obserye  the  regulations  of  a  convent^  were 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  duke's  extensive  mansion.  He  ^ 
lived  in  the  age  when  what  was  called  gallantry  warranted  the  ^^ 
most  atrocious  actions  of  deceit  and  violence ;  sa  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  catastrophe  of  an  unfortunate  actress,  whose 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  ci  the  last  De  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford.  While  her  virtue  defied  his  seductions,  he  ruined  her 
under  colour  of  a  mock  nuuriage,  and  was  rewarded  for  a  success 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  his  victim  by  the  general 
appiauseof  themanof  witand  gallantly  who  filled  the  dnwing- 
room  of  Oharles. 

Buddngham  had  made  provision  in  the  interior  of  his  ducal 
mansion  for  exploits  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  the  set  of  apart- 
ments which  he  now  visited  were  alternately  used  to  confine 
the  reluctant  and  to  aocomroodate  the  wUling. 

Being  now  destined  for  the  farmer  purpose,  the  key  was 
delivered  to  the  duke  by  a  hooded  and  spectacled  old  lady,  who 
sat  reading  a  devout  book  in  the  outer  hall  which  divided  these 
apartments,  umtally  called  the  Nunneiy,  bom  the  rest  of  the 
house.  This  ezpezienced  dowager  acted  as  mistress  of  the 
ceremonies  on  such  occasions,  and  was  the  trusty  depositary  of 
more  intrigues  than  were  kmrni  to  any  doaen  of  her  worshipful 
flft.11i«g  besides. 

*  As  sweet  a  Ihmet,'  she  said,  as  A»  undid  the  outward  door, 
'as  ever  sung  in  a  cage.' 
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'  I  was  afvaid  she  might  have  been  more  tot  moping  than 
for  sin^g,  Dowlas,'  said  the  duke. 

'TiU  yesterday  she  was  so,  please  your  Graoe^'  answered 
Dowlas;  ^or,  to  speak  sooth,  till  early  tibis  morning,  we  heard 
of  nothing  but  lachrpmoB,  But  the  air  of  your  noble  Grace's 
house  is  favourable  to  singing^birds,  and  to^y  matters  have 
been  armuch  mended.' 

"TIb  sudden,  dame,'  said  the  duke;  'and  'tis  something 
strange,  eonsidering  that  I  have  never  visited  her,  that  the 
pretty  trembler  should  have  been  so  soon  reoonoiled  to  her 
fote.' 

'Ah,  your  Grace  has  such  magic  that  it  communicatee  itself 
to  your  very  walls ;  as  wholesome  Scripture  sajrs.  Exodus,  first 
and  seventh,  **  It  oleaveth  to  the  walls  and  the  door-posts." ' 

'Tou  are  too  partial,  Dame  Dowlas,'  said  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

'  Not  a  word  but  truth,'  said  the  dame ;  '  and  I  wftdi  I  may 
be  an  outcast  from  the  fold  ol  the  lambs,  but  I  think  this 
damsel's  very  frame  has  changed  since  she  was  under  your 
Grace's  roof.  Methinks  she  hath  a  lighter  form,  a  finer  step, 
a  more  displayed  ankle — I  cannot  teU,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
change.  But,  lack-a^^ay,  your  Grace  knows  I  am  as  old  as  I 
am  trusty,  and  that  my  eyes  wax  something  uncertain.' 

'Especially  when  you  wash  them  with  a  cup  <^  caaaiy, 
Dame  Dowlas,'  answered  the  duke,  who  was  aware  that  tem- 
perance was  not  amongst  the  cardinal  virtues  which  were  most 
familiar  to  the  old  lady's  practioe. 

'Was  it  canary,  your  Grace  said?  Was  it  indeed  with 
canary  that  your  (hace  should  have  supposed  me  to  have 
washed  my  eyes)'  said  the  offended  matron.  'I  am  sorry  that 
your  Grace  should  know  me  no  better.' 

'  I  crave  your  pardon,  dame,'  said  the  duke,  shaking  aside, 
fastidiously,  the  gntsp  which,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  exoulpar 
tion,  Madam  Dowlas  had  clutched  upon  his  sleeve — 'I  crave 
your  pardon.  Tour  nearer  approach  has  convinced  me  of  my 
erroneous  imputation :  I  should  have  said  Nanta,  not  canary.' 

So  saying,  he  walked  forward  into  the  inner  apartments, 
which  were  fitted  up  with  an  air  of  voluptuous  magnificence. 

'  The  dame  said  true,  however,'  said  the  pnmd  deviser  and 
proprietor  of  the  splendid  mansion.  'A  countiy  Philhs  might 
well  reconcile  herself  to  such  a  prison  as  this,  even  without  a 
skilful  bird-finoier  to  toudi  a  bird*caU.  But  I  wonder  where 
she  can  be,  this  rural  Phidele.     Is  it  possible  she  can  have 
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retreated,  like  a  despairing  oommandant,  into  her  bedchamber, 
the  Teiy  citadel  of  the  place,  without  even  an  attempt  to 
defend  the  outworios  f ' 

As  he  made  this  reflection,  he  passed  through  an  ante- 
chamber and  little  eating -parlour,  exquisitely  furnished,  and 
hung  with  excellent  paintingB  of  the  Venetian  school. 

Beyond  these  lay  a  withdrawing-room,  fitted  up  in  a  style 
of  still  more  studied  elegance.  The  windows  were  darkened 
with  painted  glass,  of  sucih  a  deep  and  rich  colour  as  made  the 
mid-day  beams,  which  found  their  way  into  the  apartment^ 
imitate  the  rich  colours  of  sunset ;  and,  in  the  celebrated  expres- 
sion of  the  poeti  '  taught  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.' 

Buckingham's  f  eelmgs  and  taste  had  been  too  much,  and  too 
often,  and  too  readily,  gratified  to  permit  him,  in  the  general 
case,  to  be  easily  accessible,  even  to  those  pleasures  which  it 
had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  pursue.  The  hackneyed 
voluptuary  is  like  the  jaded  epicure,  the  mere  listlessness  of 
whose  appetite  becomea  at  length  a  sufficient  penalty  for  having 
made  it  liie  principal  object  of  his  enjoyment  and  cultivation. 
Tet  novelty  has  always  some  charms^  and  uncertainty  has 
more* 

The  doubt  how  he  was  to  be  received,  the  change  <rf  mood 
which  his  prisoner  was  said  to  have  evinced,  the  curiosity 
to  know  how  such  a  creature  as  Alice  Bridgenorth  had  been 
described  was  likely  to  bear  herself  under  ^e  circumstances 
in  which  she  was  so  unexpectedly  placed,  had  upon  Bucking- 
ham the  efiect  of  exciting  unusual  interest.  On  his  own  part, 
he  had  none  of  those  feelings  of  anxiety  with  which  a  man, 
even  of  the  most  vulgar  mind,  comes  to  the  presence  of  the 
female  whom  he  wishes  to  please,  far  less  the  more  refined 
sentiments  of  love,  respect^  desire,  and  awe  with  which  the 
more  refined  lover  approaches  the  beloved  object  He  had 
been,  to  use  an  expressive  French  phrase,  too  completely  hku^ 
even  from  lus  earliest  youth  to  permit  lidm  now  to  experience 
the  animal  eagerness  of  the  one,  far  less  the  more  sentimental 
pleasure  of  the  other.  It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  this  jaded 
and  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  that  the  voluptuary  cannot 
renounce  the  pursuits  with  which  he  is  satiated,  but  must  con- 
tinue, for  his  character's  sake,  or  from  the  mere  force  of  habit, 
to  take  all  the  t(ul,  ftitigue,  and  danger  of  the  chase,  while  he 
has  so  little  real  interest  in  the  termination. 

Buckingham,  therefore,  felt  it  due  to  his  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful hero  of  intrigue  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Alice  Bridge* 
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north  with  diEiBembled  eagemoBB ;  and,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  inner  apartoient,  he  paused  to  conBider  whether  the 
tone  of  gallantry  or  that  of  passion  was  fittest  to  use  on  the 
occasion.  This  delay  enabled  him  to  hear  a  few  notes  of  a  lute, 
touched  with  exquisite  skill,  and  aooompanied  by  l^e  still 
sweeter  strains  of  a  female  voice,  which,  without  executing  any 
complete  melody,  seemed  to  sport  itself  in  riTalship  of  the  slver 
sound  of  the  instrument. 

'  A  creature  so  well  educated,'  said  the  duke, '  with  the  sense 
fdie  is  said  to  possess,  would,  rustic  as  she  is,  laugh  at  the 
assumed  rants  of  Orodndates.  It  is  the  Tein  of  Dorimant — onoe, 
Buckingham,  thine  own — that  must  here  do  the  feat^  besides 
that  the  part  is  easier.' 

So  thinking,  he  entered  the  room  with  that  easy  grace  whieh 
characterised  the  gay  courtiers  among  whom  he  flourished,  and 
approached  the  fair  tenant,  whom  he  found  seated  near  a  table 
covered  with  hocks  and  music,  and  having  on  her  kft  hand  the 
large  half -open  casement,  dim  with  stained  glass,  admitting 
only  a  doubtful  light  into  this  lordly  retiring-room,  which,  hung 
widi  the  richest  tapestry  of  the  Gobelines,  and  ornamented 
with  piles  of  china  and  splendid  mirrors,  seemed  like  a  bower 
built  for  a  {Mrinoe  to  receive  his  bride. 

The  splendid  dress  of  the  inmate  oarresponded  with  the 
taste  of  the  apartment  whieh  idie  ooeapied,  and  partook  of  the 
Oriental  costume  which  the  much-admired  Roxalana  had  then 
brought  into  fashion.  A  slender  foot  and  ankle,  whieh  escaped 
from  the  wide  trowser  of  richly  ornamented  and  embroideored 
blue  satin,  was  the  only  part  of  her  peiBon  distinctly  seen ;  the 
rest  was  enveloped,  from  head  to  foot^  in  a  long  veil  of  silver 
gauze,  which,  like  a  feathery  and  light  mist  on  a  beautiful 
landscape,  suffered  you  to  perceive  that  what  it  ccmoeakd  was 
rarely  lovely,  yet  induced  the  imagination  even  to  enhance  the 
charms  it  shaded.  Such  part  of  the  dress  as 'could  be  dis- 
covered, was,  like  the  veil  and  the  trowsers,  in  the  Oriental 
taste ;  a  rich  turban  and  splendid  eaftan  were  rather  indicated 
than  distinguished  through  the  fdds  of  the  former.  The  whole 
attire  argued  at  least  coquetry  on  the  part  of  a  im  one,  who 
must  have  expected,  from  her  situation,  a  visitor  of  some 
piretension;  and  induced  Buckingham  to  smile  internally  at 
Christian's  account  of  the  extreme  simplioity  and  purity  of  his 
niece. 

He  approached  the  lady  en^  eavaliery  and  addressed  her  with 
tike  air  of  being  conscious,  while  he  acknowledged  his  offences, 
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ihat  his  oondeaoending  to  do  so  formed  a  suffioient  apology  for 
them.  '  Fair  Mistvefls  Alioe^'  he  said,  *  I  am  sensible  how  deeply 
I  ought  to  sue  for  peirdoii  for  the  mistaken  seal  of  my  servants, 
who,  seeing  you  deserted  and  exposed  without  protection  dur- 
ing an  unlucky  afiray,  toc^  it  upon  them  to  bring  you  under 
the  roof  of  one  who  would  expose  his  life  rather  than  suffer 
you  to  sustain  a  moment's  anxiety.  Was  it  my  fault  that 
those  around  me  should  have  judged  it  necessary  to  interfere 
for  your  preservation ;  or  that,  aware  of  the  interest  I  must 
take  in  you,  they  have  detained  you  till  I  could  myself,  in 
personal  attendance,  receive  your  oonunands  1 ' 

'  That  attendance  has  not  been  speedily  rendered,  my  lord,' 
answered  the  lady.  '  I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  two  days — 
neglected,  and  left  to  the  charge  of  menials.' 

'How  say  you,  kdyf  Neglected!'  exclaimed  the  duke. 
*  By  Heaven,  if  the  best  in  my  household  has  failed  in  his  duty, 
I  will  discard  him  on  the  instant  I ' 

'  I  complain  of  no  lack  of  courtesy  from  your  servants,  my 
lord,'  she  replied ;  '  but  methinks  it  had  be^  but  complaisant 
in  the  duke  himself  to  explain  to  me  earlier  wherefore  he  has 
had  the  bokiness  to  detain  me  as  a  state  prisoner.' 

'  And  can  the  divine  Alice  doubt,'  sa^  Buckingham,  '  that, 
had  time  and  space,  those  cruel  enemies  to  the  flight  of  passion, 
given  permission,  the  instant  in  which  you  crossed  your  vassal's 
threshold  had  seen  its  devoted  master  at  your  feet,  who  hath 
thought,  since  he  saw  you,  of  nothing  but  the  charms  which 
that  fatal  morning  |4aeed  before  him  at  Chiffinch's  ?' 

'  I  understand,  then,  my  lord,'  said  the  lady,  '  that  you  have 
been  absent,  and  have  had  no  part  in  the  restraint  which  has 
been  exercised  upon  me  f ' 

*  Absent  on  the  King's  command,  lady,  and  employed  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,'  answered  Buckingham,  without  hesita- 
tion. '  What  could  I  do  1  The  moment  you  left  Chiffinch's,  his 
Majesty  commanded  me  to  the  saddle  in  such  haste  that  I  had 
no  time  to  change  my  satin  buskins  for  riding-boots.*  If  my 
absence  has  occasioned  you  a  moment  of  inconvenience,  blame 
the  inconsiderate  seal  of  those  who,  seeing  me  depart  from 
London,  half  distracted  at  my  separation  from  vou,  were  will- 
ing to  c(»itribute  their  unmannered,  though  well-meant,  exer- 
tions to  preserve  their  master  from  despair,  by  retaining  the 
fair  Alice  within  his  reach.  To  whom,  indeed,  could  they  have 
restored  you  f    He  whom  you  selected  as  your  champion  is  in 

*  See  Hvnied  Departure.    Mote  87. 
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prison  or  fled,  your  father  absent  from  town,  jour  uncle  in 
the  north.  To  Chiffinch's  house  you  had  expressed  your  well- 
founded  aversion ;  and  what  fitter  asylum  remained  than  that 
of  your  devoted  slave,  where  you  must  ever  reign  a  queen  f ' 

'An  imprisoned  one,'  said  the  lady.  'I  desire  not  such 
royalty.' 

'Alas  1  how  wilfully  you  misconstrue  me ! '  said  the  duke^ 
kneeling  on  one  knee ;  '  and  what  right  can  you  have  to  com- 
plain of  a  few  hours'  gentle  restraint — ^you,  who  destine  so  many 
to  hopeless  captivity!  Be  merciful  for  once,  and  withdraw 
that  envious  veil ;  for  the  divinities  are  ever  most  cruel  when 
they  deliver  their  oracles  from  such  clouded  recesses.  Suffer 
at  least  my  rash  hand * 

'  I  will  save  your  Grace  that  unworthy  trouble,'  said  the 
lady,  haughtily;  and  rising  up,  she  flung  back  over  her 
shoulders  the  veil  which  8lm)uded  her,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  *  Look  on  me,  my  lord  duke,  and  see  if  tihese  be  indeed 
the  charms  which  have  made  on  your  Grace  an  impression  so 
powerful.' 

Buckingham  did  look ;  and  the  effect  produced  on  him  by 
surprise  was  so  strong  that  he  rose  hastily  from  his  knee,  ai:^ 
remained  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  had  been  petrified.  The 
figure  that  stood  before  him  had  neither  the  height  nor  the 
rich  shape  of  Alice  Bridgenorth;  and,  though  perfectly  well 
made,  was  so  slightly  formed  as  to  seem  almost  infantine. 
Her  dress  was  three  or  four  short  vests  of  embroidered  satin, 
disposed  one  over  the  other,  of  different  colours,  or  rather 
different  shades  of  similar  colours;  for  strong  contrast  was 
carefully  avoided.  These  opened  in  front,  so  as  to  show  part 
of  the  throat  and  neck,  partially  obscured  by  an  inner  covering 
of  the  finest  lace ;  over  the  uppermost  vest  was  worn  a  sort  of 
mantle  or  coat  of  rich  fur.  A  small  but  magnificent  turban  was 
carelessly  placed  on  her  head,  from  under  which  flowed  a  pro- 
fusion of  <x)al-black  tresses,  which  Cleopatra  might  have  envied. 
The  taste  and  splendour  of  the  Eastern  dress  corresponded 
with  the  complexion  of  the  lady's  face,  which  was  brunette,  of 
a  shade  so  dark  as  might  almost  have  served  an  Indian. 

Amidst  a  set  of  features  in  which  rapid  and  keen  expression 
made  amends  for  the  want  of  regular  beauty,  the  essential  points 
of  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds  and  teeth  as  white  as  pearls  did 
not  escape  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  professed  connoisseur  in 
female  charms.  In  a  word,  the  fanciful  and  singular  female  who 
thus  unexpectedly  produced  herself  before  him  had  one  of  tha^ 
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faoes  which  are  neyer  Been  without  making  an  impresBlon; 
which,  when  removed,  are  long  after  rememherod;  and  for  which, 
in  our  idleness,  we  are  tempted  to  inyent  a  hundred  historiesy 
that  we  may  please  our  fancy  by  supposing  the  features  under 
the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  emotion.  Every  one  must 
have  in  recollection  countenances  of  this  kind,  which,  from  a 
captivating  and  stimulating  originality  of  expression,  abide 
longer  in  the  memory,  and  are  more  seductive  to  the  imagination, 
than  even  regular  beauty. 

'  My  lord  duke,'  said  the  lady,  '  it  seems  the  lifting  of  my 
veil  has  done  the  work  of  magic  upon  your  Grace.  Alas,  for 
the  captive  princess,  whose  nod  was  to  command  a  vassal  so 
costly  as  your  Grace  1  She  runs,  methinks,  no  slight  chance  of 
being  turned  out  of  doors,  like  a  second  Cinderella,  to  seek  her 
fortune  among  lackeys  and  lightermen.' 

'I  am  astoniahedl'  said  the  duke.  *  That  villain,  Jemingham 
— ^I  will  have  the  scoundrel's  blood ! ' 

'Nay,  never  abuse  Jemingham  for  the  matter,'  said  the 
Unknown;  'but  lament  your  own  unhappy  engagements. 
While  you,  my  lord  duke,  were  posting  northwaid,  in  white 
satin  buskins,  to  toil  in  the  King's  affiurs,  the  right  and  lawful 
princess  sat  weeping  in  sables  in  tixe  uncheered  solitude  to  which 
your  absence  condemned  her.  Two  days  she  was  disconsolate 
in  vain ;  on  the  third  came  an  African  enchantress  to  change 
the  scene  for  her,  and  the  person  for  your  Grace.  Methinks, 
my  lord,  this  adventure  will  tell  but  ill,  when  some  fedthful 
squire  shall  recount  or  record  the  gallant  adventures  of  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 

'Fairly  bit,  and  beuatered  to  boot,'  said  the  duke;  'the 
monkey  has  a  turn  for  satire,  too,  by  all  that  is  piquante. 
Hark  ye,  fair  princess,  Inm  dared  you  adventure  on  such  a  trick 
as  you  have  been  accomplice  to  ? ' 

'Dare,  my  lord ! '  answered  the  stranger;  'put  the  question 
to  others,  not  to  one  who  fears  nothing.' 

'By  my  faith,  I  believe  so;  for  tiiy  front  is  bronsed  by 
nature.  Hark  ye  once  more,  mistress.  What  is  your  name  and 
condition  ? ' 

'  My  condition  I  have  told  you :  I  am  a  Mauritanian  soroeress 
by  profession,  and  my  name  is  Zarah,'  replied  the  Eastern 
maiden. 

'  But  methinks  that  face,  shape,  and  eyes '  said  the  duke. 

'  When  didst  thou  pass  for  a  dancing  fairy  1  Some  such  imp 
thou  wert,  not  many  days  since.' 
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*  My  aister  jou  may  haye  seen — my  twin  sister ;  but  not  me, 
my  lord/  answered  Zarah. 

'Indeed,'  said  the  duke,  'that  duplicate  of  thine,  if  it  was 
not  thy  yery  self,  was  possessed  with  a  dumb  spirit  as  thou  with 
a  talking  one.  I  am  still  in  the  mind  that  you  are  the  same ; 
and  that  Satan,  always  so  powerful  with  your  sex,  had  art 
enough  on  our  former  meeting  to  make  thee  hold  thy 
tongue.' 

'Belieye  what  you  will  of  it,  my  lord,'  replied  Zarah,  'it 
cannot  change  the  truth.  And  now,  my  lord,  I  bid  you  fare- 
welL     Haye  you  any  commands  to  liftEturitania  1 ' 

'  Tany  a  little,  my  princess,'  said  the  duke ;  '  and  remember, 
that  you  haye  yoluntarily  entered  yourself  as  pledge  for  another, 
and  aie  justly  subjected  to  any  penalty  which  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  exact.     None  must  braye  Buckingham  with  impunity.' 

'  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  if  your  Grace  hath  any  com- 
mands for  me.' 

'  What  1  axe  you  neither  afraid  (ji  my  resentment  nor  of  my 
loye,  fair  Zarah  f'  said  the  duke. 

'Of  neither,  by  this  gloye,'  answered  the  lady.  'Your  re- 
sentment must  be  a  petty  passion  indeed,  if  it  could  stoop  to 
such  a  helpless  object  as  I  am ;  and  for  your  loye — good  lack ! 
good  lack!' 

'And  why  good  lack,  with  such  a  tone  of  contempt^  lady f ' 
said  the  duke,  piqued  in  spite  of  himself.  '  Think  you  Bucking- 
ham cannot  loye,  or  has  neyer  been  bdoyed  in  return  1 ' 

'  He  may  haye  thought  himself  beloyed,'  said  the  maiden ; 
'  but  by  what  slight  creatures ! — ^things  whose  heads  could  be 
rendered  giddy  by  a  playhouse  rant,  whose  brains  were  only 
filled  with  red-heeled  shoes  and  satin  buskins,  and  who  run 
altogether  mad  on  the  argument  of  a  George  and  a  star.' 

'  And  are  there  no  such  frail  fair  ones  in  your  climate^  most 
scornful  princess  t '  Kaid  the  duke. 

'There  are,'  said  the  lady;  'but  men  rate  them  as  parrots 
and  monkeys — things  without  either  sense  or  soul,  head  or 
heart.  The  nearness  we  bear  to  the  sun  has  purified,  while  it 
strengthens,  our  passions.  The  icicles  of  your  frozen  climate 
shall  as  soon  hammer  hot  bars  into  ploughshares  as  shall  the 
foppery  and  folly  of  your  pretended  gallantry  make  an  instant's 
impression  on  a  breast  like  mine.' 

'  Tou  speak  like  one  who  knows  what  passion  is,'  said  the 
duke.  'Sit  down,  fair  lady,  and  grieye  not  that  I  detain  you. 
Who  can  consent  to  part  with  a  tongue  of  so  much  melody  or 
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an  eye  of  SQch  expreasiYe  eloquence !    You  have  known,  then, 
what  it  IB  to  lovel' 

<  I  know — ^no  matter  if  by  experience  or  through  the  report 
of  others — ^but  I  do  know,  that  to  lore  as  I  would  love  would 
be  to  yield  not  an  iota  to  avarice,  not  one  inch  to  vanity,  not  to 
sacrifice  the  slightest  feeling  to  interest  or  to  ambition ;  but  to 
give  up  ALL  to  fidelity  of  heart  and  reciprocal  afiection/ 

'  And  how  many  women,  think  you,  are  capable  of  feeling 
such  disinterested  passion  t' 

'More,  by  thousands,  than  there  are  men  who  merit  it^' 
answered  Zarah.  'Alas!  how  often  do  you  see  the  female, 
pale,  and  wretched,  and  degraded,  still  following  with  patient 
constancy  the  footsteps  of  some  predominating  tyrant^  and  sub- 
mitting to  all  his  injustice  with  the  endurance  of  a  faithful  and 
misused  spaniel,  which  prises  a  look  from  his  master,  though 
the  surliest  groom  that  ever  disgmoed  humanity,  more  tdian 
all  the  pleasures  which  the  world  besides  can  furnish  him? 
Think  what  such  would  be  to  one  who  merited  and  repaid  her 
devotion/ 

'Perhaps  the  very  reverse,'  said  the  duke;  'and  for  your 
simile,  I  can  see  little  resemblahce.  I  cannot  charge  my  spaniel 
with  any  perfidy ;  but  for  my  mistresses — ^to  confess  truth,  I 
must  always  be  in  a  cursed  huny  if  I  would  have  the  eradit 
of  changing  them  before  they  leave  me.' 

'And  they  serve  you  but  rightly,  my  lord,'  answered  the 
lady ;  '  for  what  are  you  ?  Nay,  frown  not ;  for  you  must  hear 
the  truth  for  once.  Nature  has  done  its  part,  and  made  a  fair 
outside,  and  courtly  education  hath  added  its  share.  You  are 
noble,  it  is  the  accident  of  birth;  handsome,  it  is  the  caprice 
of  nature;  generous,  because  to  give  is  moro  easy  than  to 
refuse ;  well-apparoUed,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  your  tailor ;  well- 
natured  in  t^  main,  because  you  have  youth  and  health ; 
brave,  because  to  be  otherwise  wero  to  be  degraded ;  and  witty, 
because  you  cannot  help  it.' 

The  duke  darted  a  glance  on  one  of  the  large  mirrors. 
'Noble,  and  handsome,  and  court-like,  generous,  wdl-attLred, 
good-humoured,  brave,  and  witty  I  You  allow  me  more,  madam, 
than  I  have  the  slightest  pretension  to,  and  surely  enough  to 
make  my  way,  at  some  point  at  least,  to  female  favour.' 

'  I  have  neither  allowed  you  a  heart  nor  a  head,'  said  Zarah, 
calmly.  '  Nay,  never  redden  as  if  you  would  fly  at  me.  I  say 
not  but  nature  may  have  given  you  both ;  but  foUy  has  con- 
founded the  one,  and  selfishness  perverted  the  other.     The 
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man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name  ia  one  whose  thooghta 
and  exertions  are  for  others  rather  than  himself,  whose  high 
purpose  is  adopted  on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned 
while  Heaven  or  earth  adSfords  means  of  aocomplishing  it.  He 
is  (me  who  will  neither  seek  an  indirect  advantage  by  a  specious 
road  nor  take  an  evil  path  to  gain  a  real  good  purpose.  Such 
a  man  were  one  for  whom  a  woman's  heart  should  beat  o<Histant 
while  he  breathes,  and  break  when  he  dies.' 

She  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  the  water  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  cheek  coloured  with  the  vehemence  of  her 
feelings. 

'You  speak,'  said  the  duke,  *as  if  you  had  youzself  a  heart 
which  could  pay  the  full  tribute  to  the  merit  which  you  describe 
so  warmly.' 

'And  have  I  notT  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  her  bosom. 
'  Here  beats  (me  that  would  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said, 
whether  in  life  or  in  death ! ' 

'Were  it  in  my  power,'  said  the  duke,  who  bogan  to  get 
farther  interested  in  hb  visitor  than  he  could  at  first  have 
thought  possible — '  were  it  in  my  power  to  deserve  su(sh  faithful 
attachments  methinks  it  should  he  my  care  to  requite  it.' 

'Your  wealth,  your  titles,  your  reputation  as  a  gallant — all 
you  possess  were  too  little  to  merit  such  sincere  affection.' 

' Come,  fair  lady,'  said  the  duke,  a  good  deal  piqued,  'do not 
be  quite  so  disdainful.  Bethink  you,  that  if  your  love  be  as 
pure  as  coined  gold,  still  a  poor  fellow  like  myself  may  offer 
you  an  equivalent  in  silver.  The  quantity  of  my  abaction 
must  make  up  for  its  quality.' 

'  But  I  am  not  canying  my  affection  to  market,  my  lord,  and 
therefore  I  need  none  of  the  base  coin  you  offer  in  change  for  it' 

'How  do  I  know  that^  my  fairestt'  said  the  duke.  'This 
is  the  realm  of  Paphos.  You  have  invaded  it^  with  what  pur- 
pose you  best  know;  but  I  think  with  none  consistent  with 
your  present  assumption  of  cruelty.  Gome — come,  eyes  that 
are  so  intelligent  can  laugh  with  delight  as  well  as  gleam  with 
scorn  and  anger.  You  are  here  a  waif  on  Cupid's  manor,  and 
I  must  seize  on  you  in  name  of  the  deity.' 

'Do  not  think  of  touching  me,  my  lord,'  said  the  lady. 
'  Approach  me  not^  if  you  wotdd  hope  to  learn  the  purpose  of 
my  being  here.  Your  Grace  may  suppose  yourself  a  Solomon, 
if  you  please;  but  I  am  no  travelling  princess,  come  from 
distant  climes  either  to  flatter  your  pride  or  wonder  at  your 
gloiy.' 
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'A  defiance,  by  Jupiter ! '  said  the  duke. 

'  You  mistake  the  signal/  said  the  '  dark  ladye ' ;  '  I  came 
not  here  without  taking  sufficient  precautions  for  my  retreat.' 

'You  mouth  it  bravely,'  said  the  duke;  'but  never  fortress 
so  boasted  its  resources  but  the  garrison  had  some  thoughts  of 
surrender.     Thus  I  open  the  first  parallel.' 

They  had  been  hiUierto  divided  from  each  other  by  a  long 
narrow  table,  which,  placed  in  the  recess  of  the  large  casement 
we  have  mentioned,  had  formed  a  sort  of  barrier  on  the  lady's 
side  against  the  adventurous  gallant.  The  duke  went  hastily 
to  remove  it  as  he  spoke ;  but,  attentive  to  all  his  motions,  his 
visitor  instantly  darted  through  the  half-open  window. 

Buckingham  uttered  a  ciy  of  horror  and  surprise,  having  no 
doubt  at  first  that  she  had  precipitated  herself  from  a  height 
of  at  least  fourteen  feet,  for  so  far  the  window  was  distant  from 
the  ground.  But  when  he  sprung  to  the  spot^  he  perceived,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  she  hJEul  effected  her  descent  with  equal 
agility  and  safety. 

The  outside  of  this  stately  mansion  was  decorated  with  a 
quantity  of  carving,  in  the  mixed  state,  betwixt  the  Gothic 
and  Grecian  styles,  which  marks  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successor;  and  though  the  feat  seemed  a  surprising  one,  the 
projections  of  these  ornaments  were  sufficient  to  afford  footing 
to  a  creature  so  light  and  active,  even  in  her  hasty  descent. 

Inflamed  alike  by  mortification  and  curiosity,  Buckingham 
at  first  entertained  some  thought  of  following  her  by  the  same 
dangerous  route,  and  had  actually  got  upon  the  sill  of  the 
window  for  that  purpose ;  and  was  contemplating  what  might 
be  his  next  safe  movement,  when,  from  a  neighbouring  thicket 
of  shrubs,  amongst  which  his  visitor  had  disappeared,  he  heard 
her  chant  a  verse  of  a  comic  song,  then  much  in  fashion,  con- 
cerning a  despairing  lover  who  had  recourse  to  a  precipice — 

'  But  when  he  came  near, 
Beholdinc  how  ateep 
The  sides  did  appear, 
And  the  bottom  how  deep ; 
Though  his  suit  was  rejected, 
He  aadly  reflected, 
That  a  lover  forsaken 

A  new  love  may  get ; 
But  a  neck  that's  once  broken 
CSan  never  be  set.' 

The  duke  could  not  help  laughing,  though  much  against  his 
will,  at  the  resemblance  which  the  verses  bore  to  his  own  absurd 
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situation,  and,  stepping  back  into  the  apartmenti  deaist^  from 
an  attempt  which  might  have  proved  dangerous  as  well  as 
ridiculous.  He  called  his  attendants,  and  contented  himself 
with  watching  the  little  thicket,  unwilling  to  think  that  a  female 
who  had  thrown  herself  in  a  great  measure  into  his  way  meant 
absolutely  to  mortify  him  by  a  retreat. 

That  question  was  determined  in  an  instant,  A  form, 
wrapped  in  a  mantle^  with  a  slouched  hat  and  shadowy  plume, 
issued  from  the  bushes,  and  was  lost  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
ruins  of  ancient  and  of  modem  buildings  with  which,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  the  demesne  formerly  termed  York  House 
was  now  encumbered  in  all  directions. 

The  duke's  servants,  who  had  obeyed  his  impatient  summons, 
were  hastily  directed  to  search  for  this  tantalimng  siren  in  every 
direction.  Their  master,  in  the  meantime,  eager  and  vehement 
in  every  new  pursuit^  but  especially  when  his  vanity  was  piqued, 
euoouiaged  their  diligence  by  bribes,  and  threats,  and  commands. 
All  was  in  vain.  They  found  nothing  of  the  Mauiitaniaa 
princess,  as  she  called  herself,  but  the  turban  and  the  veil ; 
both  of  which  she  had  left  in  the  thicket^  together  with  her 
satin  slipppers,  which  articles,  doubtless,  she  had  thxown  aside 
as  she  exchanged  them  for  others  less  remarkable. 

Finding  all  his  search  in  vain,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
after  the  example  of  spoiled  children  of  all  ages  and  stations, 
gave  a  loose  to  the  frantic  vehemence  of  paseiion ;  and  fiercely 
he  swore  vengeance  on  his  late  visitor,  whom  he  termed  by  a 
thousand  opprobrious  epitheta,  of  which  the  elegant  phrase 
'jilt '  was  most  frequently  repeated. 

Even  Jemingham,  who  knew  the  depths  and  shallows  of  his 
master^s  mood,  and  was  bold  to  fathom  them  at  almost  eveiy 
state  of  his  passions,  kept  out  of  his  way  oia  the  present  occasion ; 
and,  cabineted  with  the  pious  old  housekeeper,  declaied  to  her, 
over  a  bottle  of  ratafia,  that,  in  his  apprehension,  if  his  Grace 
did  not  learn  to  put  some  control  on  his  temper,  chains,  darkness, 
straw,  and  Bedlam  would  be  the  final  doom  of  the  gifted  and 
admired  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

Contentions  fierce, 
Ardent,  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty  cause. 

JUfion. 

Thb  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  are  proverbial ;  but  let  not 
these  honest  folks  think  that  connexions  of  a  less  pennanent 
nature  are  free  from  similar  jars.  The  frolic  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  subsequent  escape  of  Alice  Bridgenorthi 
had  kindled  fierce  dissension  in  Ghiffinch's  family,  when,  on 
his  arriyal  in  town,  he  learned  these  two  stunning  events.  *  I 
tell  you,'  he  said  to  his  obliging  helpmate,  who  seemed  but 
little  moved  by  all  that  he  could  say  on  the  subject,  *  that  yout 
d — d  carelessness  has  ruined  the  woik  of  years.' 

'  I  think  it  is  the  twentieth  time  you  have  said  so^'  replied 
the  dame ;  '  and  without  such  frequent  assurance^  I  was  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  a  very  trifliqg  matter  would  overset  any 
scheme  of  yours,  however  long  thought  of.' 

'  How  on  earth  could  you  have  the  folly  to  let  the  duke  into 
the  house  when  you  expected  the  Kingi'  said  the  irritated 
courtier. 

*  Lord,  Chiffinch,'  answered  the  lady,  '  ought  not  you  to  ask 
the  porter,  rather  than  me,  that  sort  of  question  f  I  was  put^ 
ting  on  my  cap  to  receive  his  Majesty.' 

'  With  the  address  of  a  madge-howlet^'  said  Chiffinoh,  '  and 
in  the  meanwhile  you  gave  the  cat  the  cream  to  keep,' 

'Indeed,  Chiffinch,'  said  the  lady,  'these  jaunts  to  the 
country  do  render  you  excessively  vulgar !  There  is  a  brutality 
about  your  very  boots !  nay,  your  muslin  ruffles,  being  aome- 
wbat  soiled,  give  to  your  knuckles  a  sort  of  rural  rusticity,  as  I 
may  call  it' 

'It  were  a  good  deed,'  muttered  Chiffinch,  'to  make  both 
boots  and  knuckles  bang  the  folly  and  affectation  out  of  thee.' 
Then  speaking  aloud,  he  added,  like  a  man  who  would  fain 
break  off  an  argument^  by  extorting  from  his  adversaiy  a  con- 
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feBsion  that  he  has  roaaon  on  his  side,  'I  am  sure,  Kate, 
you  must  be  sensible  that  our  all  depends  on  his  Majesty's 
pleasure.' 

'Leave  that  to  me/  said  she ;  *  I  know  how  to  pleasure  his 
Majesty  better  than  you  can  teach  me.  Do  you  think  his 
Majesty  is  booby  enough  to  ciy  like  a  schoolboy  because  his 
sparrow  has  flown  away  f  His  Majesty  has  better  taste.  I  am 
surprised  at  you,  Chiffinch,'  she  added,  drawing  herself  up, '  who 
were  once  thought  to  know  the  points  of  a  fine  woman,  that 
you  should  have  made  such  a  roaring  about  this  country  wench, 
why,  she  has  not  even  the  country  quality  of  bemg  plump  as  a 
bamndoor  fowl,  but  is  more  like  a  Dunstable  lark,  that  one  must 
crack  bones  and  all  if  you  would  make  a  mouthful  of  it.  What 
signifies  whence  she  came,  or  where  she  goes  t  There  wiU  be 
those  behind  that  are  much  more  worthy  of  his  Majesty's  con- 
descending attention,  even  when  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
takes  the  frumps.' 

'Tou  mean  your  neighbour,  Mistress  Nelly,' ^  said  her 
worthy  helpmate ;  '  but^  ELate,  her  date  is  out.  Wit  she  has ;  let 
her  keep  herself  warm  with  it  in  worse  company,  for  the  cant 
of  a  gang  of  strollers  is  not  language  for  a  prince's  chamber.' 

'  It  is  no  matter  what  I  mean,  or  whom  I  mean,'  said  Mrs. 
Chifi&nch;  'but  I  tell  you,  Tom  Chiffinch,  that  you  will  find 
your  master  quite  consoled  for  loss  of  the  piece  of  prudish  Puri- 
tanism that  you  would  needs  saddle  him  with ;  as  if  the  good 
man  were  not  plagued  enough  with  them  in  Parliament^  but 
you  must)  forsooth,  bring  them  into  his  very  bedchamber.' 

'  Well,  Kate,'  said  Chiffinch,  '  if  a  man  were  to  speak  all  the 
sense  of  the  seven  wise  masters,  a  woman  would  find  nonsense 
enough  to  overwhelm  him  with ;  so  I  shall  say  no  more,  but 
that  I  would  to  Heaven  I  may  find  the  King  in  no  worse 
humour  than  you  describe  him.  I  am  commanded  to  attend 
him  down  the  river  to  the  Tower  to-day,  where  he  is  to  make 
some  survey  of  arms  and  stores.  They  are  clever  fellows  who 
contrive  to  keep  Rowley  from  engaging  in  business,  for,  by 
my  word,  he  has  a  turn  for  it.' 

'I  warrant  you,'  said  Chiffinch  the  female^  nodding^  but 
rather  to  her  own  figure  reflected  from  a  minor  than  to  her 
politic  husband — '  I  warrant  you  we  will  find  means  of  occupy- 
ing him  that  will  sufficiently  fill  up  his  time.' 

'On  my  honour,  Kate,'  said  the  male  Chiffinch,  '  I  find  you 
strangely  altered,  and,  to  speak  truth,  grown  most  extremely 

«  See  Note  88. 
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opinionatiTe.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  have  good  reason  for 
your  confidence/ 

The  dame  smiled  superciliously,  but  deigned  no  other 
answer,  imless  this  were  one — '  I  shall  order  a  boat  to  go  upon 
the  Thames  to^ay  with  the  royal  party.' 

*  Take  care  what  you  do,  Kate ;  there  are  none  dare  pre- 
sume so  far  but  women  of  the  first  rank.  Duchess  of  Bolton, 
of  Buckingham,  of ' 

'Who  cares  for  a  list  of  nomest  Why  may  not  I  be  as  for- 
ward as  the  greatest  B.  amongst  your  string  of  them  t ' 

'Nay,  faith,  thou  mayst  match  the  greatest  B.  in  court 
ah!eady,'  answered  Chiffinch ;  '  so  e'en  take  thy  own  course  of 
it.  Bat  do  not  let  Chaubert  forget  to  get  some  collation  ready, 
and  a  «at9>er  au  petit  cowvert,  in  case  it  should  be  commanded 
for  the  evening.' 

'  Ay,  there  your  boasted  knowledge  of  court  matters  begins 
and  ends.  Ghiffinch,  Chaubert^  &  Company;  dissolve  that 
partnership,  and  you  break  Tom  ChifBinch  for  a  courtier.' 

'  Amen,  Kate,'  replied  Ghiffinch ;  '  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
as  safe  to  rely  on  another  person's  fingers  as  on  our  own  wit. 
But  I  must  give  orders  for  the  water.  If  you  will  take  the 
pinnace,  there  are  the  cloth-of-gold  cushions  in  the  chapel  may 
serve  to  cover  the  benches  for  the  day.  They  are  never  wanted 
where  they  lie,  so  you  may  make  free  with  them  too.' 

Madam  Ghiffinch  accordingly  mingled  with  the  flotilla  which 
attended  the  King  on  his  voyage  down  the  Thames,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Queen,  attended  by  some  of  the  principal  ladies 
of  the  court.  The  little  plump  Gleopatta,  dressed  to  as  much 
advantage  as  her  taste  could  devise,  and  seated  upon  her 
embroidered  cushions  like  Venus  in  her  shell,  neglected  nothing 
that  effixmtety  and  minowderie  could  perform  to  draw  upon 
herself  some  portion  of  the  King's  observation;  but  Gharles 
was  not  in  the  vein,  and  did  not  even  pay  her  the  slightest 
passing  attention  of  any  kind,  until  her  boatmen,  having 
ventured  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Queen's  barge  than  etiquette 
permitted,  received  a  peremptory  order  to  back  their  oars  and 
fall  out  of  the  royal  procession.  Madam  Ghiffinch  cried  for 
spite,  and  transgressed  Solomon's  warning  by  cursing  the  King 
in  her  heart ;  but  had  no  better  course  than  to  return  to  West- 
minster and  direct  Ghaubert's  preparations  for  the  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  the  royal  bai^  paused  at  the  Tower ;  and, 
accompanied  by  a  laughing  train  of  ladies  and  of  courtiers,  the 
gay  monarch  made  the  echoes  of  the  old  prison-towers  ring  with 

XV  30 
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Ozzncmd,  oloaely  examining  the  oountenanoe  of  the  waider, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  turn  away.  'I  am  sure  I 
remember  these  features.  Are  not  70a  mj  old  friend,  Major 
ColebyT 

'  I  wish  your  Grace's  memory  had  been  less  accurate,'  said 
the  old  man,  colouring  deeply  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

The  King  was  greatly  shocked.  'Good  God/  he  said,  'the 
gallant  Major  Coleby,  who  joined  us  with  his  four  sons  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Warrington !  And  is  this  aJl  we 
could  do  for  an  old  Worcester  friend)' 

The  tears  rushed  thick  into  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  said, 
in  broken  accents,  '  Never  mind  me,  sire ;  I  am  well  enough 
here^-a  worn-out  soldier  rusting  among  old  armour.  Where 
one  old  Cavalier  is  better,  there  are  twenty  worse.  I  am  sorry 
your  Majesty  ahould  know  anything  of  it,  ainoe  it  grieyee  yoo.' 

With  that  kindneas  which  waa  a  redeeming  point  of  his 
character,  Charles,  while  the  old  man  was  speaking,  took  the 
partizan  from  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  it  into  that  of 
Buckingham,  saying,  '  What  Coleby's  hand  has  bomfl^  can  dis- 
grace neither  yours  nor  mine,  and  you  owe  him  this  atonement 
Time  has  been  with  him  that^  for  less  provocation,  he  would 
have  laid  it  about  your  ears.' 

The  duke  bowed  deeply,  but  coloured  with  resentment,  and 
took  an  immediate  opportunity  to  place  the  weapon  caraKeasly 
against  a  pile  of  arms.  The  King  did  not  observe  a  con* 
temptuous  motion,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  pleased 
him,  being  at  the  moment  occupied  with  the  veteran,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  lean  upon  him,  as  he  conveyed  him  to  a  seat^ 
permitting  no  other  pexBon  to  assiBt  him.  'Rest  there,'  he 
said,  '  my  brave  old  friend ;  and  Charles  Stuart  must  be  poor 
indeed  if  you  wear  that  dress  an  hour  longer.  Ton  look  very 
pale,  my  good  Coleby,  to  have  had  so  much  odour  a  few  minutes 
since.  Be  not  vexed  at  what  Buckingham  says ;  no  one  minds 
his  folly.  You  look  worse  and  worse.  Come-i^-HX>me,  you  are 
too  much  hurried  by  this  meeting.  Sit  still — do  not  riser-do 
not  attempt  to  kneeL  I  command  you  to  repose  yourself  till 
I  have  made  the  round  of  these  apartments.' 

The  old  Cavalier  stooped  his  head  in  token  of  aoquieaaenoe 
in  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  but  he  nuaad  it  not  again. 
The  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  muoment  had  been  too  much 
for  spirits  which  had  been  long  in  a  state  of  depression,  and 
healtli  which  was  much  decayed.     When  the  King  and  his 
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attendants,  after  half  an  houi^s  abeenoe,  r^tiimed  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  the  Yeteian,  they  fonnd  him  dead,  and 
aheadj  oold,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  fallen  easily  asleep* 
The  King  was  dreadfoUy  shocked ;  and  it  was  with  a  low  and 
faltering  yoioe  that  he  directed  the  body,  in  due  time,  to  be 
hononrably  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.**^  He  was  then 
silent,  until  he  attained  the  st^  in  front  of  the  arsenal,  where 
the  party  in  attendance  npon  lus  person  began  to  assemble  at 
his  approach,  along  with  some  other  persons  <tf  respectable 
appearance,  whom  curiosity  had  attracted. 

'This  is  dreadful,'  said  the  King.  'We  must  find  some 
means  of  relieving  the  distresses  and  rewarding  the  fidelity 
of  our  snfibring  followers,  or  posterity  will  cry  fie  upon  our 
memory.' 

'Your  Majesty  has  had  often  such  plans  agitated  in  your 
councU,'  said  Buckingham. 

'True,  George,'  said  the  King.  'I  can  safely  say  it  is  not 
my  fault.     I  have  thought  of  it  for  years/ 

'It  cannot  be  too  well  considered,'  said  Buckingham;  'besides, 
eyery  year  makes  the  task  of  relief  easier.' 

'True,'  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  'by  diminishing  the 
number  of  sufferers.  Here  is  poor  old  €k>leby  will  no  longer 
be  a  burden  to  the  crown.' 

'You  are  too  severe,  my  Lord  of  Ormond,*  said  the  King, 
'  and  should  respect  the  feelings  you  trespass  on.  You  cannot 
suppose  that  we  would  haye  permitted  this  poor  man  to  hold 
such  a  situation  had  we  known  of  the  circumstance  ? ' 

'  For  Qod's  sake,  then,  sire,'  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond, '  turn 
your  eyes,  which  have  just  rested  on  the  corpse  of  one  old 
friend,  upon  the  distresses  of  others.  Here  is  the  valiant  old 
Sir  Geo£&ey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  who  fought  through  the  whole 
war,  wherever  blows  were  going,  and  was  the  last  man,  I  believe^ 
in  England  who  laid  down  his  arms ;  here  is  his  son,  of  whom 
I  have  the  highest  accounts,  as  a  gallant  of  spirit,  accomplish- 
ments,  and  courage;  here  is  the  unfortunate  house  of  Derby 
— ^for  pity's  sake,  interfere  in  behalf  of  these  victims,  whom  the 
folds  of  this  hydra-plot  have  entangled,  in  order  to  crush  them 
to  death ;  rebuke  the  fiends  that  are  seeking  to  devour  their 
lives,  and  disappoint  the  harpies  that  are  gaping  for  ^eir  pro- 
perty.    This  very  day  seven-night  the  unfortunate  family, 

*  A  fltory  of  this  nature  \b  cnrrent  in  the  legends  of  the  Tower.  The  affecting 
ciictmistanoes  are,  I  believe,  recorded  in  one  of  the  UtUe  manuals  which  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  visitors,  but  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  editions. 
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father  and  eon,  are  to  be  brought  upon  trial  for  orimee  q£  which 
they  are  as  guiltless,  I  boldly  pronounce,  as  any  who  stand  in 
this  presence.  For  God's  sake,  sire,  let  us  hope  that^  should  the 
prejudices  of  the  pec^le  condemn  them,  as  it  has  done  othen, 
you  will  at  last  step  between  the  blood-hunters  and  their  prey.' 

The  King  looked,  as  he  really  was,  exceedingly  pa^plezed. 

Buckingham,  between  wham  and  Ormond  there  existed  a 
constant  and  almost  mortal  quarrel,  interfered  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  Charles's  favour.  'Your  Majesty's  royal  benevo- 
lence,' he  said,  *  needs  never  want  exercise,  while  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  is  near  your  person.  He  has  his  sleeve  cut  in  the  old 
and  ample  fashion,  that  he  may  always  have  store  of  ruined 
Cavaliers  stowed  in  it  to  produce  at  demand,  rare  old  raw-boned 
boys,  with  Malmsey  noses,  bald  heads,  spindle  shanks,  and 
merciless  histories  <i  EdgeliJll  and  Naseby.' 

'  My  sleeve  is,  I  daresay,  of  an  antique  cut>'  said  Ormond, 
looking  fuU  at  the  duke;  'but  I  pin  neither  bravoes  nor 
rufi&ans  upon  it^  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  as  I  see  fastened  to 
coats  of  the  new  mode.' 

'That  is  a  little  too  sharp  for  our  presence,  my  lord,'  said 
the  King. 

'Not  if  I  make  my  words  good,'  said  Ormond.  'My  Lord 
of  Buckingham,  will  you  name  the  man  you  spoke  to  as  you 
left  the  boat  r 

'I  spoke  to  no  one,'  said  the  duke,  hastily;  'nay,  I  mis- 
take, I  remember  a  fellow  whispered  in  my  ear  that  one  who 
I  thought  had  left  London  was  still  lingering  in  town.  A 
person  whom  I  had  business  with.' 

'Was  yon  the  messenger?'  said  Ormond,  singling  out  from 
the  crowd  who  stood  in  the  courtyard  a  tall,  dark-looking  man, 
muffled  in  a  large  cloak,  wearing  a  broad  shadowy  black  beaver 
hat,  with  a  long  sword  of  the  Spanish  fashion ;  the  very  colonel, 
in  short,  whom  Buckingham  had  despatched  in  quest  of  Christian, 
with  the  intention  of  detaining  him  in  the  country. 

When  Buckingham's  eyes  had  followed  the  direction  of 
Ormond's  finger,  he  could  not  help  blushing  so  deeply  as  to 
attract  the  King's  attention.^ 

'What  new  frolic  is  this,  George?'  he  said.  'Gentlemen, 
bring  that  fellow  forward.  On  my  life,  a  truculent-looking 
caitiff.  Hark  ye,  friend,  who  are  you?  If  an  honest  man, 
nature  has  forgot  to  label  it  upon  your  countenance.  Does 
none  here  know  him  ? 

*  See  Colonel  Blood.    Note  89. 
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With  eveiy  symptom  of  a  knave  complete, 
If  he  be  honest,  ne's  a  devilish  cheat. 

'He  ia  well  known  to  many,  sire,'  replied  Ormond;  'and 
that  he  walks  in  this  aiea  with  his  neck  safe  and  his  limbs  un- 
shackled is  an  instance^  amongst  many,  that  we  live  under  the 
sway  of  the  most  merciful  prince  of  Europe.' 

'  Odds-fish !  who  is  the  man,  my  lord  duke  ? '  said  the  King. 
'Your  Grace  talks  mysteries,  Buckingham  blushes,  and  the 
rogue  himself  is  dumb.' 

^  That  honest  gentleman,  please  your  Majesty,'  replied  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  '  whose  modesty  makes  him  mute,  though  it 
cannot  make  him  blush,  is  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood,  as  he 
calls  himself,  whose  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  your  Majesty's 
royal  crown  took  place  at  no  veiy  distant  date  in  this  very 
Tower  of  London.' 

'  That  exploit  is  not  easily  forgotten,'  said  the  King ;  *  but 
that  the  fellow  lires  shows  your  Grace's  clemency  as  well  as 
mine.' 

'  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  in  his  hands,  sire,'  said  Ormond, 
*  and  had  certainly  been  murdered  by  him,  had  he  chosen  to 
take  my  life  on  the  spot,  instead  of  destining  me — I  thank  him 
for  the  honour — to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.  I  had  certainly  been 
sped,  if  he  had  thought  me  worth  knife  or  pistol,  or  anything 
short  of  the  cord.  Look  at  him,  sire  !  If  the  rascal  dared,  he 
would  say  at  this  moment,  like  Caliban  in  the  play,  ''  Ho — ho, 
I  would  I  had  done  it ! " ' 

'  Why,  odds-fish ! '  answered  the  King,  '  he  hath  a  vilhunous 
sneer,  my  lord,  which  seems  to  say  as  much;  but,  my  lord 
duke,  we  have  pardoned  him,  and  so  has  your  Grace.' 

'  It  would  ill  haye  become  me,'  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  'to 
have  been  severe  in  prosecuting  an  attempt  on  my  poor  life, 
when  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  remit  his  more  outrageous 
and  insolent  attempt  upon  your  royal  crown.  But  I  must  con- 
ceive it  as  a  piece  of  supreme  insolence  on  the  part  of  this  blood- 
thirsty bully,  by  whomsoever  he  may  be  now  backed,  to  appear 
in  the  Tower,  which  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  his  vUlainies,  or 
before  me,  who  was  wellnigh  the  victim  of  another.' 

'  It  shall  be  amended  in  future,'  said  the  King.  '  Hark  ye, 
sirrah  Blood,  if  you  again  presume  to  thrust  yourself  in  the 
"way  you  have  done  but  now,  I  wiU  have  the  hangman's  knife 
and  your  knavish  ears  made  acquainted.' 

Blood  bowed,  and,  with  a  coolness  of  impudence  which  did 
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his  nerves  great  honour^  he  said  he  had  only  come  to  the  Tower 
accidentally,  to  communicate  with  a  partioukr  friend  on  busineas 
of  importance.  'My  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  he  said,  'knew 
he  had  no  other  intentions.' 

*  Get  you  gone,  you  scoundrelly  cut-throat,'  said  the  duke, 
as  much  impatient  of  Colcmel  Blood's  claim  of  acquaintance  as 
a  town-rake  of  the  low  and  blackguard  companions  of  his  mid- 
night rambles,  when  they  accost  him  in  daylight  amidst  better 
company;  'if  you  dare  to  quote  my  name  again,  I  will  haye 
you  thrown  into  the  Thames.' 

Blood,  thus  repulsed,  turned  round  with  the  most  insolent 
composure  and  walked  away  down  from  the  parade^  all  men 
looking  at  him,  as  at  some  strange  and  monstrous  prodigy,  so 
much  was  he  renowned  for  daring  and  deeqperate  villainy.  Some 
even  followed  him,  to  have  a  better  survey  of  the  notorious 
Colonel  Blood,  like  the  smaller  tribe  of  birds  which  keep  fluttei^ 
ing  round  an  owl  when  he  appears  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  But 
as,  in  the  latter  case,  these  thoughtless  flutterers  are  careful  to 
keep  out  of  reach  of  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  bird  of  Minerva, 
so  none  of  those  who  followed  and  gaeed  on  Blood  as  something 
ominous  cared  to  bandy  looks  with  him,  or  to  endure  and 
return  the  lowering  and  deadly  glances  which  he  shot  from 
time  to  time  on  those  who  pressed  nearest  to  him.  He  stalked 
on  in  this  manner,  like  a  daunted  yet  sullen  wolf,  afraid  to 
stop,  yet  unwilling  to  fly,  until  he  reached  the  Traitor^s  Gate, 
and  getting  on  board  a  sculler  which  waited  for  him,  he  dis- 
appeaied  from  their  eyes. 

Charles  would  fain  have  obliterated  all  recollection  of  his 
appearance  by  the  observation,  'It  were  shame  that  such  a 
reprobate  scoundrel  should  be  the  subject  of  discord  between 
two  noblemen  of  distinction';  and  he  recommended  to  the 
Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Ormond  to  join  hands,  and  foiget  a 
misunderstanding  which  rose  on  so  unworthy  a  subject 

Buckingham  answered  carelessly,  'That  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond's  honoured  white  hairs  were  a  sufficient  apology  for  his 
making  the  first  overtures  to  a  reconciliation,'  and  he  held  out 
his  hand  accordingly. 

But  Ormond  CNoly  bowed  in  return,  and  said,  'The  £jng 

^    ,        had  no  cause  to  expect  that  the  court  would  be  disturbed 

^      I       by  his  personal  resentments,  since  time  would  not  yield  him 

■^  '        back  twenty  years,  nor  the  grave  restore  his  gallant  son 

1^  Ossozy.     As  to  the  ruffian  who  had  intruded  himself  there, 

he  was  obliged  to  him,  since^  by  showing  that  his  Majesty's 
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clemency  extended  even  to  the  yery  wont  of  criminals,  he 
strengthened  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the  King's  fayour  for  such 
of  his  innocent  frieiHls  as  were  now  in  prison,  and  in  danger, 
from  the  odious  charges  brought  against  them  on  the  score  of 
the  Popish  Plot' 

The  King  made  no  other  answer  to  this  insinuation  than  by 
directing  that  the  company  should  embark  for  their  return  to 
Whitehall;  and  thus  took  leaye  of  the  officers  of  the  Tower 
who  were  in  attendance  with  one  of  those  well-turned  compli- 
ments to  their  discharge  of  duty  which  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  eixpress ;  and  issued  at  the  same  time  strict  and  anxious 
orders  for  protection  and  defence  of  the  important  fortress  con- 
fided to  them,  and  all  which  it  contained. 

Before  he  parted  with  Ormond  on  their  arriyal  at  Whitehall, 
he  turned  round  to  him,  as  one  who  has  made  up  his  resolution, 
and  said,  'Be  satisfied,  my  lord  duke,  our  friends'  case  shall 
be  looked  to.' 

In  the  same  eyening  the  Attomey^Seneral,  and  North,  Lord 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  had  orders,  with  all  secrecy, 
to  meet  his  Majesty  that  eyening  on  especial  matters  of  state 
at  the  apartments  c^  Chiffinch,  the  centre  of  all  afiairs,  whether 
of  gallantly  or  buainesB. 


CHAPTER  XLI 

Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass ; 
Ereot  thysd(  thou  moniiinental  brass, 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  mebsl  made. 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  shade  I 

Absalom  and  AchitqpheL 

Thb  morning  which  GharleB  had  spent  in  visiting  the  Tower 
had  been  very  differently  employed  by  those  ui^ppy  indi- 
viduals whom  their  bad  fate,  and  the  singular  temper  of  the 
times,  had  made  the  innooent  tenants  of  that  state  prison,  and 
who  had  reoeived  official  notice  that  they  were  to  stand  their 
trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster  on  the 
seventh  succeeding  day.  The  stout  old  Cavalier  at  first  only 
railed  at  the  officer  for  spoiling  his  breakfast  with  the  news, 
but  evinced  great  feeling  when  he  was  told  that  Julian  was  to 
'    be  put  imder  the  same  iadictment. 

We  intend  to  dwell  only  very  generally  on  the  nature  of 
their  trial,  which  corresponded,  in  the  outline,  with  almost  all 
those  that  took  place  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
That  is,  one  or  two  infamous  and  perjured  evidences,  whose  pro- 
fession of  common  informers  had  become  frightfully  lucrative, 
made  oath  to  the  prisoners'  having  expressed  themselves  inter- 
ested in  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Catholics.  A  number  of 
others  brought  forward  facts  or  suspicions,  affecting  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties  as  honest  Protestants  and  good  subjects ; 
and  betwixt  the  direct  and  presumptive  evidence  enough  was 
usually  extracted  for  justifying,  to  a  corrupted  court  and  a 
perjui^ed  jury,  the  fatal  verdict  of  *  Guilty.' 

The  fuiy  of  the  people  had,  however,  now  begim  to  pass 
\  away,  exhausted  even  by  its  own  violence.  The  English  nation 
\f  differ  from  all  others,  indeed  even  from  those  of  the  sister  king- 
doms, in  being  very  easily  sated  with  punishment,  even  when 
they  suppose  it  most  merited.  Other  nations  are  like  the 
tamed  tiger,  which,  when  once  its  native  appetite  for  slaughter 
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is  indulged  in  one  instance,  rushes  on  in  pronusouous  ravages. 
But  the  English  public  have  always  rather  resembled  what  is 
told  of  the  sleuth-^log,  which,  eager,  fierce,  and  clamorous  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey,  desists  from  it  so  soon  as  blood  is  sprinkled 
upon  his  path. 

Men's  minds  wero  now  beginning  to  cool ;  the  character  of 
the  witnesses  was  more  closely  sifted,  their  testimonies  did  not 
in  all  cases  tally,  and  a  wholesome  suspicion  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  men  who  would  never  say  they  had  made  a  full  dis- 
covery of  all  they  knew,  but  avowedly  reserved  some  point  of 
evidence  to  bear  on  futuro  trials. 

The  King  also^  who  had  lain  passive  during  the  first  burst 
of  popular  fury,  was  now  beginning  to  bestir  himself,  which 
produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  crown  counsel, 
and  even  the  judges.  Sir  Geoi^e  Wakeman  had  been  acquitted 
in  spite  of  Oates's  direct  testimony ;  and  public  attention  was 
strongly  excited  concerning  the  event  of  the  next  trial,  which 
chanced  to  be  that  of  the  Peveiils,  father  and  son,  with  whom, 
I  know  not  from  what  concatenation,  little  Hudson  the  dwarf 
was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  behold  a  father  and  son,  who  had 
been  so  long  separated,  meet  under  ciroumstances  so  melan- 
choly ;  and  many  tears  were  shed  when  the  majestic  old  man — 
for  such  he  was,  though  now  broken  with  years — ^folded  his  son 
to  his  bosom,  with  a  mixture  of  joy,  affection,  and  a  bitter 
anticipation  of  the  event  of  the  impending  trial.  There  was  a 
feeling  in  the  court  that  for  a  moment  overcame  every  prejudice 
and  party  feeling.  Many  spectators  shed  tears ;  and  there  was 
even  a  low  moaning,  as  of  those  who  weep  aJoud. 

Such  as  felt  themselves  sufficiently  at  ease  to  remark  the 
conduct  of  poor  little  Greofirey  Hudson,  who  was  scarcely 
observed  amid  the  preponderating  interest  created  by  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  could  not  but  notice  a  strong  degree  of 
mortification  on  the  part  of  that  diminutive  gentleman.  He 
had  soothed  his  great  mind  by  the  thoughts  of  playing  the 
character  which  he  was  called  on  to  sustain  in  a  manner  which 
should  be  long  remembered  in  that  place ;  and  on  his  entrance 
had  saluted  the  numerous  spectators,  as  well  as  the  court>  with 
a  cavalier  air,  which  he  meant  should  express  grace,  high- 
breeding,  perfect  coolness,  with  a  noble  disregard  to  the  issue 
of  their  proceedings.  But  his  little  person  was  so  obscured 
and  jostled  aside,  on  the  meeting  of  the  father  and  son,  who 
had  been  brought  in  different  boats  from  the  Tower  and  placed 
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at  the  bar  at  the  same  moment,  that  his  distresa  and  his  dignity 
were  alike  thrown  into  the  background,  and  attracted  neither 
sympathy  nor  admiration. 

The  dwarfs  wisest  way  to  attract  attention  would  have 
been  to  remain  quiet,  when  so  remarkable  an  exterior  would 
certainly  have  received  in  its  turn  the  share  of  public  notice 
which  he  so  eagerly  coveted.  But  when  did  personal  vanity 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  prudence  ¥  Our  impatient  friend 
scrambled,  with  some  difficulty,  on  the  top  of  the  bench 
intended  for  his  seat;  and  there,  'paining  himself  to  stand 
a-tiptoe,'  like  Chaucer's  gallant  Sir  Chauntidere,  he  challenged 
the  notice  of  the  audience  as  he  stood  bowing  and  claiming 
acquaintance  of  his  namesake  Sir  Geofi&ey  the  laxger,  with 
whose  shoulders,  notwithstanding  his  elevated  situation,  he  was 
scarcely  yet  upon  a  level. 

The  taller  knight,  whose  mind  was  occupied  in  a  very 
different  manner,  took  no  notice  of  these  advances  upon  the 
dwarfs  part,  but  sat  down  with  the  determination  rather  to  die 
on  the  spot  than  evince  any  symptoms  of  weakness  before 
Roundheads  and  Presbyterians,  under  which  obnoxious  epithets, 
being  too  old-fashioned  to  find  out  party  designations  of  a 
newer  date,  he  comprehended  all  persons  concerned  in  his 
present  trouble. 

By  Sir  Geoffi:^  the  larger's  change  of  position,  his  face  was 
thus  brought  on  a  level  with  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey  the  less,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  pulling  him  by  the  cloak.  He  of  Martin- 
dale  Castle,  rather  mechanically  than  consciously,  turned  his 
head  towards  the  large  wrinkled  visage,  which,  struggling 
between  an  assumed  air  of  easy  importance  and  an  anxious 
desire  to  be  noticed,  was  grimacing  within  a  yard  of  him.  But 
neither  the  singular  physiognomy,  the  nods  and  smiles  of  greet* 
ing  and  recognition  into  which  it  was  wreathed,  nor  the  strange 
little  form  by  which  it  was  supported,  had  at  that  moment  the 
power  of  exciting  any  recollections  in  the  old  knight's  mind ; 
and  having  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  poor  little  man,  his 
bulky  namesake  turned  away  his  head  without  farther  notice. 

Julian  Peveril,  the  dwarfs  more  recent  acquaintance,  had, 
even  amid  his  own  anxious  feelings,  room  for  sympathy  with 
those  of  his  little  fellow-sufferer.  As  soon  as  he  discovered 
that  he  was  at  the  same  terrible  bar  with  himself,  although  he 
could  not  conceive  how  their  causes  came  to  be  conjoined,  he 
acknowledged  him  by  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  which  the 
old  man  returned  with  affected  dignity  and  real  gratitude. 
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^  WorUij  youth,'  he  said,  'thy  preaenoe  is  roBtozativey  like  the 
nepenthe  of  Homer,  even  in  this  syncope  of  our  mutual  fate. 
I  am  eonoemed  to  see  that  your  father  hath  not  the  same 
ala43rity  of  soul  as  that  of  ours,  which  are  lodged  within  smaller 
compass ;  and  that  he  hath  forgotten  an  andent  oomzade  and 
fellow-soldier,  who  now  stands  beside  him  to  perform,  perhaps, 
their  last  campaign.' 

Julian  briefly  replied  that  his  father  had  much  to  occupy 
him.  But  the  little  man — ^who,  to  do  him  justice,  cared  no 
more  (in  his  own  phrase)  for  imminent  danger  or  death  than 
he  did  for  the  puncture  of  a  flea's  probo6cifr--did  not  so  easily 
renounce  the  secret  object  of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  acquire 
the  notice  of  the  large  and  lofty  Sir  Geoflrey  Peveril,  who, 
being  at  least  three  inches  taller  than  his  son,  was  in  so  far 
possessed  of  that  superior  excellence  which  the  poor  dwarf,  in 
his  secret  soul,  valued  before  all  other  distinctions,  although,  in 
his  conyersation,  he  was  constantly  depreciating  it.  'Ckxxl 
comrade  and  namesake,'  he  proceeded,  stretching  out  his  hand 
so  as  again  to  reach  the  elder  Peyeril's  doak,  '  1  forgive  your 
want  of  reminiscence,  seeing  it  is  long  since  I  saw  you  at 
Naaeby,  fighting  as  if  you  had  as  many  arms  as  the  fabled 
Briareus.' 

The  knight  of  Martindale,  who  had  again  turned  his  head 
towards  the  little  man,  and  had  listened,  as  if  endeavouring  to 
make  something  out  of  his  discourse,  here  interrupted  him 
with  a  peevish  '  Pshaw  i ' 

'  Pshaw ! '  repeated  Sir  Geoflrey  the  less.  ' "  Pshaw  "  is  an 
expression  of  slight  esteem — ^nay,  of  contempt — in  all  languages; 
and  were  this  a  befitting  place- ' 

But  the  judges  had  now  taken  their  places,  the  criers  called 
'Silence^'  and  the  stem  voice  of  the  Lord  Chief^UBtice»  the 
notorious  Sdoggs,  demanded  what  the  officers  meant  by  per- 
mitting the  accused  to  communicate  together  in  open  court. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  this  cdebrated  personage  was^ 
upon  the  present  occasion,  at  a  great  loss  how  to  proceed.  A 
calm,  dignified,  judicial  demeanour  was  at  no  time  the  char- 
aoterurtio  of  his  official  conduct.  He  always  ranted  and  loared 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  and  of  late  he  had  been 
much  unsettlfid  which  side  to  take,  being  totally  incapable  of 
anything  resembling  impartiality.  At  the  first  trials  for  the 
Plot,  when  the  whole  stream  of  popularity  ran  against  the 
accused,  no  one  had  been  so  loud  as  Scroggs ;  to  attempt  to 
impeadi  the  chaiaoter  of  Gates  or  Bedloe,  or  any  other  leading 
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witness,  he  treated  as  a  crime  more  heinous  than  it  would  h&ve 
been  to  blaspheme  the  Gospel  on  which  they  had  been  sworn ; 
it  was  a  stifling  of  the  Plot,  or  discrediting  of  the  king's 
witnesses — a  crime  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  short  of  high  treascHi 
against  the  king  himself. 

But  of  late  a  new  light  had  begun  to  glimmer  upon  the 
understanding  of  this  interpreter  of  the  laws.  Sagacious  in 
the  signs  of  the  times,  he  began  to  see  that  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing; and  that  court  fayour  at  least,  and  probably  popular 
opinion  also,  were  likely,  in  a  short  time,  to  declare  against  the 
witnesses  and  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

The  opinion  which  Scroggs  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the 
high  respect  in  which  Shaft^bury,  the  patron  of  the  Plot,  was 
held  by  Charles  had  been  definitively  shaken  by  a  whisper  from 
his  brother  North  to  the  following  effect :  '  His  lordship  haa 
no  more  interest  at  court  than  your  footman.' 

TThis  notice,  from  a  sure  hand,  and  received  but  that  morn- 
ing, had  put  the  judge  to  a  sore  dilemma;  for,  however  in- 
different to  actual  consistency,  he  was  most  anxious  to  save 
appearances.  He  could  not  but  recollect  how  violent  he  had 
been  on  former  occasions  in  favour  of  these  prosecutions ;  and 
being  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  the  credit  of  the  witnesses^ 
though  shaken  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  judicious,  was, 
amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  as  strong  as  ever, 
he  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  His  conduct,  therefore,  during 
the  whole  trial,  resembled  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  about  to 
go  upon  another  tack,  when  her  sails  are  shivering  in  the  wind, 
ere  they  have  yet  caught  the  impulse  which  is  to  send  her  forth 
in  a  new  direction.  In  a  word,  he  was  so  uncertain  which  side 
it  was  his  interest  to  feivour,  that  he  might  be  said  on  that 
occasion  to  have  come  nearer  a  state  of  total  impartiality  than 
he  was  ever  capable  of  attaining,  whether  before  or  afterwards. 
This  was  shown  by  his  bullying  now  the  accused,  and  now  the 
witnesses,  like  a  mastiff  too  much  irritated  to  lie  still  without 
baying,  but  uncertain  whom  he  shall  first  bite. 

The  indictment  was  then  read;  and  Sir  Geoftrej  Peveril 
heard,  with  some  composure,  the  first  part  of  it,  which  stated 
him  to  have  placed  his  son  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  a  recusant  Papist,  for  the  piirpoee  of  aiding  the  horrible 
and  bloodthirsty  Popish  Plot;  with  having  had  arms  and 
ammunition  concealed  in  his  house  ;  and  with  receiving  a  blank 
commission  from  the  Lord  Stafford,  who  had  suffered  death  on 
account  of  the  Plot.     But  when  the  charge  went  on  to  state 
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that  he  had  oommunicated  for  the  same  purpose  with  Geofirey 
Hudson,  sometimes  called  Sir  Geoffirey  Hudson,  now,  or  formerly, 
in  the  domestic  service  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  he  looked  at  his 
companion  as  if  he  suddenly  recalled  him  to  remembrance,  and 
broke  out  impatiently — '  These  lies  are  too  gross  to  require  a 
moment's  consideration.  I  might  have  had  enough  of  intbr- 
course,  though  in  nothing  but  what  was  loyal  and  innocent^ 
with  my  noble  kinsman,  the  late  Lord  Stafford — I  will  call  him 
so  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes — and  with  my  wife's  relation,  the 
honourable  Countess  of  Derby;  but  what  likelihood  can  there 
be  that  I  should  have  ooUeagued  with  a  decrepit  buffoon,  with 
whom  I  never  had  an  instant's  communication,  save  once  at  an 
Easter  feast^  when  I  whistled  a  hornpipe^  as  he  danced  on  a 
trencher  to  amuse  the  company  ? ' 

The  rage  of  the  poor  dwarf  brought  tears  in  his  eyes,  whUe, 
with  an  affected  laugh,  he  said  that»  instead  of  those  juvenile 
and  festive  passages,  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril  might  have  remem- 
bered  his  chai^ging  along  with  him  at  Wiggan  Lane. 

'  On  my  word,'  said  Sir  Geofirey,  after  a  moment's  recollection, 
'I  will  do  you  justice,  Master  Hudson — I  believe  you  were 
there ;  I  think  I  heaxd  you  did  good  service.  But  you  will 
allow  you  might  have  been  near  one  without  his  seeing  you.' 

A  sort  of  titter  ran  through  the  court  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  larger  Sir  Geofirey's  testimony,  which  the  dwarf  endeavoured 
to  control  by  standing  on  his  tiptoes  and  looking  fiercely 
aroimd,  as  if  to  admonii^  the  laughers  that  they  indulged  their 
mirth  at  their  own  periL  But  perceiving  that  this  only  excited 
farther  scorn,  he  composed  himself  into  a  semblance  of  careless 
contempt)  observing,  with  a  smile,  that  no  one  feared  the  glance 
of  a  chained  lion — a  magnificent  simile,  which  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  mirth  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Against  Julian  Peveril  there  failed  not  to  be  charged  the 
aggravated  fact^  that  he  had  been  bearer  of  letters  between  the 
Countess  of  Derby  and  other  Papists  and  priests,  engaged  in 
the  universal,  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics ;  and  the 
attack  of  the  house  at  Moultrassie  Hall,  with  his  skirmish  with 
Chiffinch,  and  his  assault^  as  it  was  termed,  on  the  person  of 
John  Jenkins,  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  all 
narrated  at  length,  as  so  many  open  and  overt  acts  of  treason- 
able import.  To  this  charge  Peveril  contented  himself  with 
pleading  '  Not  Guilty.' 

His  little  companion  was  not  satisfied  with  so  simple  a  plea ; 
for  when  he  heard  it  read,  as  a  part  of  the  charge  applying  to 
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him,  ihat  be  had  received  from  an  agent  of  the  Plot  a  blank 
csommission  as  odonel  of  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  he  replied, 
in  wiath  and  soom,  tbat  if  Goliath  of  Gath  had  oome  to  him 
with  such  a  proposal,  and  proffered  him  the  command  of  the 
whole  sons  of  Anak  in  a  body,  he  should  never  have  had 
occasion  or  opportunity  to  repeat  the  temptation  to  another. 
'I  would  have  slain  him,'  said  the  little  man  of  loyalty,  'even 
where  he  stood.' 

The  charge  was  stated  anew  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown ; 
and  forth  came  the  notorious  Doctor  Gates,  rustling  in  the  full 
silken  canonicals  of  priesthood,  for  it  was  at  a  time  when  he 
affected  no  small  dignity  of  exterior  decoration  and  deportr 
ment. 

This  singular  man,  who,  aided  by  the  obscure  intrigues  of 
the  Catholics  themselves,  and  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of 
Godfrey's  murder,  had  been  able  to  cram  down  the  public 
throat  such  a  mass  of  absurdity  as  his  evidence  amounts  to, 
had  no  other  talent  for  imposture  than  an  impudence  which 
set  conviction  and  shame  alike  at  defiance.  A  man  of  sense  or 
reflection,  by  trying  to  give  his  plot  an  appearance  of  more 
probability,  would  most  likely  have  failed,  as  wise  men  often 
do,  in  addressing  the  multitude,  from  not  daring  to  calculate 
upon  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  credulity,  especially  where 
the  figments  presented  to  them  involve  the  fearful  and  the 
terrible. 

Oates  was  by  nature  choleric,  and  the  credit  he  had  acquired 
made  him  insolent  and  conceited.  Even  his  exterior  was  por- 
tentous. A  fleece  of  white  periwig  showed  a  most  uncouth 
visage,  of  great  length,  having  the  mouth,  as  the  organ  by  use 
of  which  he  was  to  rise  to  eminence,  placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  countenance,  and  exhibiting  to  the  astonished  spectator 
as  much  chin  below  as  there  was  nose  and  brow  above  the 
aperture.  His  pronunciation,  too,  was  after  a  conceited  fashion 
of  his  own,  in  which  he  accented  the  vowels  in  a  manner 
altogether  peculiar  to  himself. 

This  notorious  personage,  such  as  we  have  described  him, 
stood  forth  on  the  present  trial,  and  deUvered  his  astonish- 
ing testimony  concerning  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  plot  for 
the  subversion  of  the  government  and  murder  of  the  King  in 
the  same  general  outline  in  which  it  may  be  found  in  every 
English  history.  But  as  the  doctor  always  had  in  reserve  some 
special  piece  of  evidence  affecting  those  immediately  on  trial,  he 
was  pleased,  on  the  present  occasion,  deeply  to  inculpate  the 
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Ck>iuite68  of  Derby.  'He  had  seen,'  as  he  said,  'that  honomv 
able  lady  when  he  was  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  St.  Omer's. 
She  had  sent  lor  him  to  an  inn,  or  avbergty  as  it  was  there 
termed,  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lamb,  and  had  ordered  him 
to  breakfast  in  the  same  room  with  her  ladyship ;  and  afterwards 
told  him  that,  knowing  he  was  trusted  by  tiie  fathers  of  the 
society,  she  was  determined  that  he  should  have  a  share  of  her 
secrets  also ;  and  therewithal,  that  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
broad,  sharp-pointed  knife,  such  as  butchers  kill  sheep  with,  and 
demanded  of  him  what  he  thought  of  it  for  ih^  purpose ;  and 
when  he,  the  witness,  said  ''  For  what  purpose  % "  she  rapt  him  on 
the  fingers  with  her  &n,  called  him  a  dull  fellow,  and  said  it 
was  designed  to  kill  the  King  with.' 

Here  Sir  QeoSrej  Peveril  could  no  longer  refrain  his  indigna- 
tion and  surprise.  '  Mercy  of  Hearen ) '  he  said,  '  did  ever  one 
hear  of  ladies  of  quality  carrying  butchering  knives  about  them, 
and  telling  every  scurvy  companion  she  meant  to  kill  the  King 
with  them?  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  but  think  if  this  is 
reasonable — though,  if  the  villain  could  prove  by  any  honest 
evidence  that  my  Lady  of  Derby  ever  let  such  a^  scum  as 
himself  come  to  speech  of  her,  I  would  believe  all  he  can 
say.' 

'Sir  Geofi&ey,'  said  the  judge,  '  rest  you  quiet.  You  must 
not  fly  out :  passion  helps  you  not  here ;  the  doctor  must  be 
suffered  to  proceed.' 

Doctor  dates  went  on  to  state  how  the  lady  complained  of 
the  wrongs  the  house  of  Derby  had  sustained  from  the  King, 
and  the  oppression  of  her  religion,  and  boasted  of  the  schemes 
of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests ;  and  how  they  would  be 
furthered  by  her  noble  kinnnen  of  the  house  of  Stanley.  He 
finally  averred  that  both  the  countess  and  the  fathers  of  the 
seminary  abroad  founded  much  upon  the  talents  and  courage 
of  Sir  Geofifrey  Peveril  and  his  son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
member  of  her  family.  Of  Hudson  he  only  recollected  of  having 
heard  one  of  the  fathers  say, '  that  though  but  a  dwarf  in  stature, 
he  would  prove  a  giant  in  the  cause  of  the  church.' 

When  he  had  ended  his  evidence,  there  was  a  pause,  until 
the  judge,  as  if  the  thought  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him, 
demanded  of  Dr.  Gates,  whether  he  had  ever  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  in  any  of  the  previous  informa- 
tions which  he  had  lodged  before  the  privy  council  and  else- 
where upon  this  afiair. 

Gates  seemed  rather  surprised  at  the  question,  and  coloured 

XV  31 
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with  anger  as  he  answered,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  pronunciation^ 
*  Whoy,  no,  maay  laard.' 

'  And,  pray,  doctor,'  said  the  judge,  *  how  came  ao  great  a 
revealer  of  mysteries  as  you  have  lately  proved  to  have  sujfered 
so  material  a  circumstance  as  the  aooesBion  of  this  powerful 
family  to  the  Plot  to  have  remained  undiscovered  f ' 

^Maay  laard,'  said  Oates,  with  much  efiEzontexy,  'aye  do  not 
come  here  to  have  my  evidence  questioned  as  touching  the 
Plaat.' 

'  I  do  not  question  your  evidence,  doctor,'  said  Scroggs,  for 
the  time  was  not  arrived  that  he  dared  treat  him  roughly; 
'  nor  do  I  douht  the  existence  of  the  '^  Plaat^"  since  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  swear  to  it.  I  would  only  have  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  good  Protestants,  to  explain 
why  you  have  kept  back  such  a  weighty  point  of  infonnation 
from  the  King  and  countiy.' 

'  Maay  laard,'  said  Oates,  '  I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  fable.' 

'  I  hope,'  answered  the  judge,  '  it  may  be  tjie  first  and  last 
which  you  shall  tell  in  this  place.' 

'  Maay  laard,'  continued  Oates,  '  there  was  once  a  faux,  who, 
having  i^  caanV  a  gooBe  aver  Tfn^en  river,  and  be^afraid 
the  aice  would  not  bear  him  and  his  booty,  did  caarry  aver  a 
staane,  maay  laard,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  the  strength  of 
the  aice.' 

'  So  yoiu:  former  evidence  was  but  the  stone,  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  you  have  brought  us  the  goose  f '  said  Sir  William 
Scroggs ;  '  to  tell  us  this,  doctor,  is  to  xnake  geese  of  the  court 
and  jury.' 

'  I  desoire  your  laaidship's  honest  construction,'  said  Gates, 
who  saw  the  current  changing  against  him,  but  was  determined 
to  pay  the  score  with  efirontery.  '  All  men  Icnaw  at  what  coast 
and  praioe  I  have  given  my  evidence,  which  has  been  always, 
under  Gkiad,  the  means  of  awakening  this  poor  naation  to  ike 
dangerous  state  in  which  it  staunds.  Many  here  knaw  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  faartify  my  ladging  at  Whitehall  against  the 
bloody  Papists.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  I  should  have 
brought  all  the  stoiy  out  at  aance.  I  think  your  wisdom  would 
have  advised  me  otherwise.'  * 

<  Nay,  doctor,'  said  the  judge,  ^  it  is  not  for  me  to  direct  you 
in  this  affair ;  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  believe  you  or  not ;  and 
as  for  myself,  I  sit  here  to  do  justice  to  both.  The  jury  have 
heard  your  answer  to  my  question.' 

*  See  0»tes'8  Byide&ce.    Note  4a 
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Doctor  Gates  retired  from  the  witness-box  reddening  like  a 
turkey-cock,  as  one  totally  unused  to  have  sucli  accounts 
questioned  as  he  chose  to  lay  before  the  courts  of  justice ;  and 
there  was,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  amongst  the  coimsel  and 
solicitors,  as  well  as  the  Templars  and  students  of  law  there 
present,  a  munnur,  distinct  and  audible,  unfavourable  to  the 
character  of  the  great  father  of  the  Popish  Plot. 

Everett  and  Dangerfield,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted,  were  then  called  in  succession  to  sustain  the  accussr 
tion.  They  were  subordinate  informers — a  sort  of  under- 
spur-leathers,  as  the  cant  term  went — who  followed  the  path  of 
Gates,  with  all  deference  to  his  superior  genius  and  invention, 
and  made  their  own  fictions  chime  in  and  harmonise  with  his, 
as  well  as  their  talents  could  devise.  But  as  their  evidence 
had  at  no  time  received  the  full  credence  into  which  the  im- 
pudence of  Gates  had  cajoled  the  public,  so  they  now  began  to 
fall  into  discredit  rather  more  hastily  than  tiieir  prototype, 
as  the  superadded  turrets  of  an  ill -constructed  building  are 
naturally  the  first  to  give  way. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Everett,  with  the  precision  of  a  hypocrite, 
and  Dangerfield,  with  the  audacity  of  a  bully,  narrated,  with 
added  circiunstances  of  suspicion  and  criminality,  their  meeting 
with  Julian  Peveril  in  Liverpool,  and  again  at  Martindale 
Castle.  It  was  in  vain  they  described  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments which  they  pretended  to  have  discovered  in  old  Sir 
€reo£Prey's  possession,  and  that  they  gave  a  most  dreadful 
accoimt  of  the  escape  of  the  younger  Peveril  from  Moultrassie 
Hall  by  means  of  an  armed  force. 

The  jury  listened  coldly,  and  it  was  visible  that  they  were 
but  little  moved  by  the  accusation,  especially  as  the  judge, 
always  professing  lus  belief  in  the  Plot  and  his  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  was  ever  and  anon  reminding  them  that 
presumptions  were  no  proofs,  that  hearsay  was  no  evidence, 
that  those  who  made  a  trade  of  discovery  were  likely  to  aid 
their  researches  by  invention,  and  that  without  doubting  the 
guilt  of  the  unfortunate  persons  at  the  bar,  he  would  gladly 
hear  some  evidence  brought  against  them  of  a  different  nature. 
'Here  we  are  told  of  a  riot,  and  an  escape  achieved  by  the 
younger  Peveril,  at  the  house  of  a  grave  and  worthy  magistrate, 
known,  I  think,  to  most  of  us.  Why,  Master  Attorney,  bring 
ye  not  Master  Bridgenorth  himself  to  prove  the  fact,  or  all  his 
household,  if  it  be  necessary?  A  rising  in  arms  is  an  afiair 
over  public  to  be  left  on  the  hearsay  tale  of  these  two  men, 
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though  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  suppose  they  speak  one 
word  more  than  they  believe.  They  are  the  witnesses  for  the 
King,  and,  what  is  equally  dear  to  us,  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  witnesses  against  a  most  foul  and  heathenish  plot.  On 
the  other  hand,  here  is  a  worshipful  old  knight,  for  such  I  must 
suppose  him  to  be,  since  he  has  bled  often  in  battle  for  the 
King — such,  I  must  say,  I  suppose  him  to  be,  until  he  is 
proved  otherwise.  And  here  is  his  son,  a  hopeful  young  gentle- 
man— we  must  see  that  they  have  right.  Master  Attorney.' 

'Unquestionably,  my  lord,'  answered  the  attorney.  *God 
forbid  else  !  But  we  w^  make  out  these  matters  against  these 
unhappy  gentlemen  in  a  manner  more  close,  if  your  lordship 
will  permit  us  to  bring  in  our  evidence.' 

'  Go  on.  Master  Attorney,'  said  the  judge,  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  seat.  '  Heaven  forbid  I  hinder  proving  the  King's 
accusation !  I  only  say,  what  you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  de 
non  apparentihua  et  non  existentibtu  eadem  est  ratio,* 

'We  shall  then  call  Master  Bridgenorth,  as  your  lordship 
advises,  who  I  think  is  in  waiting.' 

'  No ! '  answered  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  apparently  that  of 
a  female,  '  he  is  too  wise  and  too  honest  to  be  here.' 

The  voice  was  distinct  as  that  of  Lady  Fairfax,  when  she 
expressed  herself  to  a  similar  effect  on  the  trial  of  Charles  the 
First;  but  the  researches  which  were  made  on  the  present 
occasion  to  discover  the  speaker  were  unsuccessful. 

After  the  slight  confusion  occasioned  by  this  circiunstance 
was  abated,  the  attorney,  who  had  been  talking  aside  with  the 
conductors  of  the  prosecution,  said,  *  Whoever  favoured  us  with 
that  information,  my  lord,  had  good  reason  for  what  they  said. 
Master  Bridgenorth  has  become,  I  am  told,  suddenly  invisible 
since  this  morning.' 

'Look  you  there  now.  Master  Attorney,'  said  the  judge; 
'  this  comes  of  not  keeping  the  crown  witnesses  together  and 
in  readiness.     I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  the  consequences.' 

•Nor  I  either,  my  lord,'  said  the  attorney,  pettishly.  'I 
could  have  proved  by  this  worshipful  gentleman,  Master  tfustice 
Bridgenorth,  the  ancient  friendship  betwixt  this  party.  Sir 
Geoffi^y  Peveril,  and  the  Countess  of  Derby,  of  whose  doings 
and  intentions  Doctor  Gates  has  given  such  a  deliberate 
evidence.  I  could  have  proved  his  having  sheltered  her  in  his 
castle  against  a  process  of  law,  and  rescued  her,  by  force  of 
arms,  from  this  very  Justice  Bridgenorth,  not  without  actual 
violence.     Moreover,  I  could  have  proved  against  young  Peveril 
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the  whole  affiray  ohaiged  upon  him  by  the  same  worshipful 
evidence.' 

Here  the  judge  stuck  his  thumbs  into  his  girdle,  which  was 
a  favourite  attitude  of  his  on  such  occasions,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Pshaw — pshaw,  Master  Attorney  1  Tell  me  not  that  you  coidd 
have  proved  this,  and  you  could  have  proved  that^  or  that,  or 
this.  Prove  what  you  will,  but  let  it  be  through  the  mouths 
of  your  evidence.  Men  are  not  to  be  licked  out  of  their  lives 
by  the  rough  side  of  a  lawyer's  tongue.' 

'  Nor  is  a  foul  plot  to  be  smothered,'  said  the  attorney,  '  for 
all  the  haste  your  lordship  is  in.  I  cannot  call  Master  ChifBnch 
neither,  as  he  is  employed  on  the  King's  especial  affairs,  as  I 
am  this  instant  certiorated  from  the  court  at  Whitehall.' 

'  Produce  the  papers,  then.  Master  Attorney,  of  which  this 
young  man  is  said  to  be  the  bearer,'  said  the  judge. 

*  They  are  before  the  privy  coimcil,  my  loid.' 

'Then  why  do  you  found  on  them  here?'  said  the  judge. 
'  This  is  something  like  trifling  with  the  court.' 

'  Since  your  lordship  gives  it  that  name,'  said  the  attorney, 
sitting  down  in  a  huff,  'you  may  manage  the  cause  as  you 
will.' 

'  If  you  do  not  bring  more  evidence,  I  pray  you  to  charge 
the  jury,'  said  the  judge. 

'I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,'  said  the  crown 
coimsel.     *  I  see  plainly  how  the  matter  is  to  go.' 

*  Nay,  but  be  better  advised,'  said  Scroggs.  *  Consider,  your 
case  is  but  half  proved  respecting  the  two  Peverils,  and  doth 
not  pinch  on  the  little  man  at  all,  saving  that  Doctor  Gates 
said  that  he  was  in  a  certain  case  to  prove  a  giant,  which  seems 
no  very  probable  Popish  miracle.' 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh  in  the  court,  which  the 
attomey-genersJ  seemed  to  take  in  great  dudgeon. 

'  Master  Attorney,'  said  Gates,  who  always  interfered  in  the 
management  of  these  lawsuits,  'this  is  a  plain  and  absolute 
giving  away  of  the  cause — I  must  needs  say  it,  a  mere  stoifling 
of  the  Plaat' 

'  Then  the  devil  who  bred  it  may  blow  wind  into  it  again,  if 
he  lists,'  answered  the  attorney-general;  and,  flinging  down 
his  brief,  he  left  the  court,  as  in  a  huff  with  all  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  affair. 

The  judge  having  obtained  silence,  for  a  murmur  arose  in 
the  court  when  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  threw  up  his 
brief,  began  to  charge  the  jury,  balancing,  as  he  had  done 
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throughout  the  whole  day,  the  different  opinions  by  which  he 
seemed  alternately  swayed.  He  protested  on  his  salvation  that 
he  had  no  more  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  horrid  suad  dam- 
nable conspiracy  called  the  Popish  Plot  than  he  had  of  the 
treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  that  he  considered  Gates  as 
the  instrument  under  Providence  of  preserving  the  nation  from 
all  the  miseries  of  his  Majesty's  assassination,  and  of  a  second 
St.  Bartholomew,  acted  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  then  he 
stated  it  was  the  candid  construction  of  the  law  of  Elngland, 
that  the  worse  the  crime,  the  more  strong  should  be  the  evi- 
dence. Here  was  the  case  of  accessaries  tried,  whilst  their 
principal — for  such  he  should  call  the  Countess  of  Derby — was 
unconvicted  and  at  lai*ge ;  and  for  Doctor  Gates,  he  had  but 
spoke  of  matters  which  personally  applied  to  that  noble  lady, 
whose  words,  if  she  used  such  in  passion,  touching  aid  which  she 
expected  in  some  treasonable  matters  from  these  Peverils,  and 
from  her  kinsmen,  or  her  son's  kinsmen,  of  the  house  of  Stanley, 
may  have  been  but  a  burst  of  female  resentment — dulcis 
Amaryllidis  ira,  as  the  poet  hath  it.  Who  knoweth  but  Doctor 
Gates  did  mistake — ^he  being  a  gentleman  of  a  comely  counte- 
nance and  easy  demeanour — ^this  same  rap  with  the  fan  as  a 
chastisement  for  lack  of  courage  in  the  Catholic  cause,  when, 
peradventure,  it  was  otherwise  meant,  as  Popish  ladies  will  put, 
it  is  said,  such  neophytes  and  youthful  candidates  for  orders 
to  many  severe  trials.  '  I  speak  these  things  jocularly,'  said 
the  judge, '  having  no  wish  to  stain  the  reputation  either  of  the 
honourable  countess  or  the  reverend  doctor ;  only  I  think  the 
bearing  between  them  may  have  related  to  something  short  of 
high  treason.  As  for  what  the  attorney-general  hath  set  forth 
of  rescues  and  force,  and  I  wot  not  what,  sure  I  am  that,  in  a 
civil  country,  when  such  things  happen,  such  things  may  be 
proved,  and  that  you  and  I,  gentlemen,  are  not  to  take  Uiem 
for  granted  gratuitously.  Touching  this  other  prisoner,  this 
Oalfridtu  mtnimtts,  he  must  needs  say,'  he  continued,  '  he  could 
not  discover  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion  against  him.  Was  it 
to  be  thought  so  abortive  a  creature  would  thrust  himself  into 
depths  of  policy,  far  less  into  stratagems  of  war  1  They  had 
but  to  look  at  him  to  conclude  the  contrary :  the  creature  was, 
from  his  age,  fitter  for  the  grave  than  a  conspiracy,  and  by  his 
size  and  appearance,  for  the  inside  of  a  raree-show  than  the 
mysteries  of  a  plot.' 

The  dwarf  here  broke  in  upon  the  judge  by  force  of  scream- 
ing, to  assure  him  that  he  had  been,  simple  as  he  sat  there. 
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engaged  in  seven  plots  in  Cromwell's  time ;  and,  as  he  proudly 
added,  with  some  of  the  tallest  men  of  England.  The  match- 
less look  and  air  with  which  Sir  €reoffi:iey  Hudson  made  this 
vaunt  set  all  arlaughing,  and  inoreased  the  ridicule  with  which 
the  whole  trial  b^an  to  be  received;  so  that  it  was  amidst 
shaking  sides  and  watery  eyes  that  a  general  verdict  of  '  Not 
Guilty '  was  pronounced,  and  the  prisoners  dismissed  from  the 
bar. 

But  a  warmer  sentiment  awakened  among  those  who  saw 
the  father  and  son  throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms, 
and,  after  a  hearty  embrace,  extend  their  hands  to  their  poor 
little  companion  in  peril,  who,  like  a  dog,  when  present  at  a 
similar  scene,  had  at  last  succeeded,  by  stretching  himself  up  to 
them  and  whimpering  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  to  himself  a 
portion  of  their  sympathy  and  gratulation. 

Such  was  the  singular  termination  of  this  trial.  Charles 
himself  was  desirous  to  have  taken  considerable  credit  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  for  the  evasion  of  the  law  which  had  been 
thus  effected  by  his  private  connivance ;  and  was  both  surprised 
and  mortified  at  the  coldness  with  which  his  Grace  replied,  that 
he  was  rejoiced  at  the  poor  gentlemen's  safety,  but  would  rather 
have  had  the  King  redeem  them  like  a  prince,  by  his  royal 
prert^tive  of  mercy,  than  that  his  judge  should  convey  them 
out  of  the  power  of  the  law,  like  a  juggler  with  his  eups  and 


CHAPTER  XLII 

On  £ur  groond 
I  oould  beftfc  forty  of  them  1 

Cforiolaniu. 

It  doubtless  occurred  to  many  that  were  present  at  the  trial 
we  haye  described,  that  it  was  managed  in  a  singular  manner, 
and  that  the  quarrel,  which  had  the  appearance  of  having  taken 
place  between  the  court  and  the  crown  counsel,  might  proceed 
from  some  private  understanding  betwixt  them,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  miscarriage  of  the  accusation.  Yet  thou^  such 
underhand  dealing  was  much  suspected,  the  greater  part  of  the 
audience,  being  well  educated  and  intelligent^  haid  aJreadj 
suspected  the  bubble  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  were  glad  to  see 
that  accusations,  founded  on  what  had  already  cost  so  much 
blood,  could  be  evaded  in  any  way.  But  the  crowd,  who  waited 
in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  in  the  hall,  and  without  doors, 
viewed  in  a  very  different  light  the  combination,  as  they  inter- 
preted it,  between  the  judge  and  the  attorney-general  for  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners. 

Gates,  whom  less  provocation  than  he  had  that  day  received 
often  induced  to  behave  like  one  frantic  with  passion,  threw 
himself  amongst  the  crowd,  and  repeated  till  he  was  hoarse, 
*  Theay  are  stoifling  the  Plaat — ^theay  are  straangling  the  Plaat ! 
My  Laard  Justice  and  Maaster  Attamey  are  in  league  to  secure 
the  escape  of  the  plaaters  and  Paapists ! ' 

*  It  is  the  device  of  the  Papist  whore  of  Portsmouth,'  said 
one. 

'  Of  Old  Rowley  himself,'  said  another. 

*  If  he  could  be  murdered  by  himself,  why,  hang  those  that 
would  hinder  it ! '  exclaimed  a  third. 

*  He  should  be  tried,'  said  a  fourth,  '  for  conspiring  his  own 
death,  and  hanged  in  terrorenu* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Geoffrey,  his  son,  and  their  little 
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companion  left  the  hall,  intending  to  go  to  Lady  Peveril's 
lodgings,  which  had  been  remoYed  to  Fleet  Street.  She  had 
been  relieved  from  considerable  inconvenience,  as  Sir  Geoffrey 
gave  Julian  hastily  to  understand,  by  an  angel,  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  friend,  and  she  now  expected  them  doubUess  with 
impatience.  Humanity,  and  some  indistinct  idea  of  having 
unintentionally  hurt  tiie  feelings  of  the  poor  dwarf,  induced 
the  honest  Cavalier  to  ask  this  improtected  being  to  go  with 
them.  '  He  knew  Lady  Peverirs  lodgings  were  but  small,'  he 
said ;  '  but  it  would  be  strange  if  there  was  not  some  cupboard 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  little  gentleman.' 

The  dwarf  registered  this  well-meant  remark  in  his  mind, 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  proper  explanation,  along  with  the 
unhappy  reminiscence  of  the  trencher-hornpipe,  whenever  time 
should  permit  an  argument  of  such  nicety. 

And  thus  they  sallied  from  the  hidl,  attracting  general 
observation,  both  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  had 
stood  so  lately  and  from  their  resemblance,  as  a  wag  of  the 
Inner  Temple  expressed  it»  to  the  three  degrees  of  comparison 
— ^large,  lesser,  least.  But  they  had  not  passed  far  along  the 
street^  when  Julian  perceived  that  more  malevolent  passions 
than  mere  curiosity  began  to  actuate  the  crowd,  which  followed, 
and,  as  it  were,  dogged,  their  motions. 

*  There  go  the  Papist  cut-throats,  tantivy  for  Rome  1 '  said 
one  fellow. 

*  Tantivy  to  Whitehall,  you  mean  1 '  said  another. 

'Ah !  the  bloodthirsty  villains  1 '  cried  a  woman.  ' Shame, 
one  of  them  should  be  suffered  to  live,  after  poor  Sir  Edmonds- 
bury's  cruel  murder  1 ' 

'Out  upon  the  mealy-mouthed  jury  that  turned  out  the 
bloodhounds  on  an  innocent  town ! '  cried  a  fourth. 

In  short,  the  tumult  thickened,  and  the  word  b^gan  to  pass 
among  the  more  desperate,  '  Lambe  them,  lads — Lambe  them  1 ' 
a  cant  phrase  of  the  time,  derived  from  the  fate  of  Dr.  Lambe, 
an  astrologer  and  quack,  who  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
rabble  in  Charles  Uie  First's  time. 

Julian  began  to  be  much  alarmed  at  these  symptoms  of 
violence,  and  regretted  that  they  had  not  gone  down  to  the 
city  by  water.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  that  mode  of 
retreating,  and  he  therefore  requested  his  father  in  a  whisper 
to  walk  steadily  forward  towards  Charing  Cross,  taking  no 
notice  of  the  insults  which  might  be  cast  upon  them,  while  the 
steadiness  of  their  pace  and  appearance  might  prevent  the 
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rabble  from  resorting  to  actual  violenoe.  Tbe  execution  of  this 
prudent  resolution  was  prevented  after  they  had  passed  the 
palace,  by  the  hasty  disposition  of  the  elder  Sir  Qeoffrej,  and 
the  no  less  choleric  temper  of  Galfridtts  mintmus,  who  had  a 
soul  which  spumed  all  odds,  as  well  of  numbers  as  of  sixe. 

'  Now  a  murrain  take  the  knaves,  with  their  hallooing  and 
whooping,'  said  the  larger  knight ;  'by  this  day,  if  I  could  but 
light  on  a  weapon,  I  wotdd  cudgel  reason  and  loyalty  into  some 
of  their  carcasses  1 ' 

'And  I  also,'  said  the  dwarf,  who  was  toUing  to  keep  up  with 
the  longer  strides  of  his  companions,  and  therefore  spoke  in  a 
very  phthisical  tone — '  I  also  will  cudgel  the  plebeian  knaves 
beyond  measure — ^he  1 — hem  ! ' 

Among  the  crowd  who  thronged  around  them,  impeded,  and 
did  all  but  assault  them,  was  a  mischievous  shoemaker's  appren- 
tice, who,  hearing  this  unlucky  vaunt  of  the  valorous  dwarf, 
repaid  it  by  flapping  him  on  the  head  with  a  boot  which  he  was 
carrying  home  to  the  owner,  so  as  to  knock  the  little  gentleman's 
hat  over  his  eyes.  The  dwarf,  thus  rendered  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  urchin  that  had  given  him  the  offence,  flew  with 
instinctive  ambition  against  the  biggest  fellow  in  the  crowd, 
who  received  the  onset  with  a  kick  on  the  stomach,  which 
made  the  poor  little  champion  reel  back  to  his  companions. 
They  were  now  assaulted  on  all  sides ;  but  fortune,  complying 
with  the  wish  of  Sir  Geoffi-ey  the  larger,  ordained  that  the 
scuffle  should  happen  near  the  booth  of  a  cutler,  from  amongst 
whose  wares,  as  they  stood  exposed  to  the  public,  Sir  Geoflroy 
Peveril  snatched  a  broadsword,  which  he  brandished  with  the 
formidable  address  of  one  who  had  for  many  a  day  been  in  the 
famUiar  practice  of  using  such  a  weapon.  Julian,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  called  loudly  for  a  peace-officer,  and  reminded 
the  aasailante  that  they  Jre  attach  inoffer;siye  pansengers. 
saw  nothing  better  for  it  than  to  imitate  his  father's  example, 
and  seized  also  one  of  the  weapons  thus  opportunely  offered. 

When  they  displayed  these  demonstrations  of  defence,  the 
rush  which  the  rabble  at  first  made  towards  them  was  so 
great  as  to  throw  down  the  tmfortunate  dwarf,  who  would  have 
been  trampled  to  death  in  the  scuffle,  had  not  his  stout  old 
namesake  cleared  the  rascal  crowd  from  about  him  with  a  few 
flourishes  of  his  weapon,  and,  seizing  on  the  fallen  champion,  put 
him  out  of  danger  (except  from  missiles)  by  suddenly  placing 
him  on  the  bulk-head,  that  is  to  say,  the  flat  wooden  roof,  of 
the  cutler's  projecting  booth.     From  the  rusty  ironware  which 
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was  displayed  there,  the  dwarf  mstantlj  snatched  an  old 
rapier  and  target,  and,  covering  himself  with  the  one,  stood 
making  passes  with  the  other  at  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the 
people  in  the  street,  so  much  delighted  with  his  post  of  yan- 
tage,  that  he  called  loudly  to  his  friends,  who  were  skirmishing 
with  the  rioters  on  more  equal  terms  as  to  position,  to  lose  no 
time  in  putting  themselves  under  his  protection.  But,  far  from 
being  in  a  situation  to  need  his  assistance,  the  father  and  son 
might  easily  have  extricated  themselves  from  the  rabble  by 
their  own  exertions,  could  they  have  thought  of  leaving  the 
mannikin  in  the  forlorn  situation,  in  which,  to  every  eye  but 
his  own,  he  stood  like  a  diminutive  puppet,  tricked  out  with 
sword  and  target  as  a  fencing-master's  sign. 

Stones  and  sticks  began  now  to  fly  very  thick,  and  the 
crowd,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the  Peverils  to  disperse 
them  with  as  little  harm  as  possible,  seemed  determine  on 
mischief,  when  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  the  trial, 
understanding  that  the  prisoners  who  had  been  just  acquitted 
were  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the  populace,  drew  their 
swords  and  made  forward  to  effect  their  rescue,  which  was 
completed  by  a  small  party  of  the  King's  Life  Guards,  who  had 
been  despatched  from  their  ordinary  post  of  alarm  upon  intelli- 
gence of  what  was  passing.  When  this  unexpected  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  the  old  jolly  knight  at  once  recognised,  amidst 
the  cries  of  those  who  then  entered  upon  action,  some  of  the 
soimds  which  had  animated  his  more  active  years. 

'Where  be  these  cuckoldly  Roundheads)'  cried  some.  'Down 
with  the  sneaking  knaves ! '  cried  others.  '  The  King  and  his 
friends,  and  the  devil  a  one  else  1 '  exclaimed  a  third  set,  with 
more  oaths  and  *  d — ^n  me's '  than,  in  the  present  more  correct 
age,  it  is  necessary  to  commit  to  paper. 

The  old  soldier,  pricking  up  lus  ears  like  an  ancient  hunter 
at  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  would  gladly  have  scoured  the  Strand 
with  the  charitable  purpose,  now  he  saw  himself  so  well  sup- 
ported, of  knocking  the  London  knaves  who  had  insulted  him 
into  twiggen  bottles  ;  but  he  was  withheld  by  the  prudence  of 
Julian,  who,  though  himself  extremely  irritated  by  the  unpro- 
voked ill-usage  which  they  had  received,  saw  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  more  caution  than 
vengeance.  He  prayed  and  pressed  his  father  to  seek  some  tem- 
porary place  of  retreat  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  while  that 
prudent  measure  was  yet  in  their  power.  The  subaltern  oflScer 
who  commanded  the  party  of  the  Life  Guards  exhorted  the 
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old  Cavalier  eagerly  to  the  same  sage  oounflel,  using,  as  a  spice 
of  compulsion,  the  name  of  the  King,  while  Julian  strongly 
uxged  that  of  his  mother.  The  old  knight  looked  at  his  blade, 
crimsoned  with  cross-cuts  and  slashes  which  he  had  given  to 
the  most  forward  of  the  assailants,  with  the  eye  of  one  not  half 
suj£ced. 

^  I  would  I  had  pinked  one  of  the  knaves  at  least ;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  was,  when  I  looked  on  their  broad,  round 
English  faces,  I  shunned  to  use  my  point,  and  only  sliced  the 
rogues  a  little.' 

'But  the  King's  pleasure,'  said  the  officer,  'is,  that  no 
tumult  be  prosecuted.' 

'  My  mother,'  said  Julian, '  will  die  with  fright  if  the  rumour 
of  this  scuffle  reaches  her  ere  we  see  her.' 

*  Ay — ay,'  said  the  knight, '  the  King's  Majesty,  and  my  good 
dame — ^well,  their  pleasure  be  done,  that's  all  I  can  say.  Kings 
and  ladies  must  be  obeyed.  But  which  way  to  retreat,  since 
retreat  we  needs  must  ? ' 

Julian  would  have  been  at  some  loss  to  advise  what  course 
to  take,  for  everybody  in  the  vicinity  had  shut  up  their  shops 
and  chained  their  doors,  upon  observing  the  confusion  become 
so  formidable.  The  poor  cutler,  however,  with  whose  goods 
they  made  so  free,  offered  them  an  asyliun  on  the  part  of  his 
landlord,  whose  house  served  as  a  rest  for  his  shop^  and  only 
intimated  gently,  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  would  consider  him 
for  the  use  of  his  weapons. 

Julian  was  hastily  revolving  whether  they  ought,  in  prudence, 
to  accept  this  man's  invitation,  aware,  by  experience,  how  many 
trepans,  as  they  were  then  termed,  were  used  betwixt  two  con- 
tending factions,  each  too  inveterate  to  be  very  scrupulous  of 
the  character  of  fair  play  to  an  enemy,  when  the  dwarf,  exerting 
his  cracked  voice  to  the  uttermost,  and  shrieking  like  an  ex- 
hausted herald,  from  the  exalted  station  which  he  still  occupied 
on  the  bulk-head,  exhorted  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
worthy  man  of  tiie  mansion.  'He  himself,'  he  said,  as  he 
reposed  himself  after  the  glorious  conquest  in  which  he  had 
some  share,  'had  been  favoured  with  a  beatific  vision,  too 
splendid  to  be  described  to  common  and  mere  mortal  ears,  but 
which  had  commanded  him,  in  a  voice  to  which  his  heart  had 
bounded  as  to  a  trumpet  sound,  to  take  refuge  with  the  worthy 
person  of  the  house,  and  cause  his  friends  to  do  so.' 

'  Vision ! '  said  the  knight  of  the  Peak — '  sound  of  a  trumpet ! 
the  little  man  is  stark  mad.' 
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But  the  cutler,  in  great  haste,  intimated  to  them  that  their 
little  friend  had  received  an  intimation  from  a  gentlewoman  of 
his  acquaintance^  who  spoke  to  him  from  the  window,  while  he 
stood  on  the  bulk-head,  that  they  would  find  a  safe  retreat  in 
his  landlord's ;  and,  desiring  them  to  attend  to  two  or  three  deep 
though  distant  huzzas,  made  them  aware  that  the  rabble  were 
up  still,  and  would  soon  be  upon  them  with  renewed  violence 
and  increased  numbers. 

The  father  and  son,  therefore,  hastily  thanked  the  officer  and 
his  party,  as  well  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered 
in  their  assistance,  lifted  little  Sir  Geoffirey  Hudson  from  the 
conspicuous  post  which  he  had  so  creditably  occupied  during 
the  skirmish,  and  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  tenant  of  the 
booth,  who  conducted  them  down  a  blind  alley,  and  through 
one  or  two  courts,  in  case,  as  he  said,  any  one  might  have 
watched  where  they  burrowed,  and  so  into  a  back  door.  This 
entrance  admitted  them  to  a  staircase  carefully  hung  with 
straw  mats  to  exclude  damp,  from  the  upper  step  of  which  they 
entered  upon  a  tolerably  large  withdrawing-room,  hung  with 
coarse  green  serge  edged  with  gilded  leather,  which  the  poorer 
or  more  economical  citizens  at  that  time  used  instead  of  tapestiy 
or  wainscoting. 

Here  the  poor  cutler  received  from  Julian  such  a  gratuity 
for  the  loan  of  the  swords  that  he  generously  abandoned  the 
property  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  used  them  so  well ;  '  the 
rather,'  he  said,  *  that  he  saw,  by  the  way  they  handled  their 
weapons,  that  they  were  men  of  mettle  and  tall  fellows.' 

Here  the  dwaxf  smiled  on  him  courteously,  and  bowed, 
thrusting^  at  the  same  time,  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  which, 
however,  he  withdrew  carelessly,  probably  because  he  found  he 
had  not  the  means  of  making  the  small  donation  which  he  had 
meditated. 

The  cutler  proceeded  to  say,  as  he  bowed  and  was  about  to 
withdraw,  that  he  saw  there  would  be  merry  days  yet  in  Old 
England,  and  that  Bilboa  blades  would  fetch  as  good  a  price  as 
ever.  '  I  remember,'  he  said,  *  gentlemen,  though  I  was  then 
but  a  'prentice,  the  demand  for  weapons  in  the  years  forty-one 
and  forty-two :  sword  blades  were  more  in  request  than  tooth^ 
picks,  and  Old  Ironsides,  my  master,  took  more  for  rascally 
provant  rapiers  than  I  dare  ask  nowadays  for  a  Toledo.  But, 
to  be  sure,  a  man's  life  then  rested  on  the  blade  he  carried ; 
the  Cavaliers  and  Boundheads  fought  every  day  at  the  gates 
of  Whitehall,  as  it  is  like,  gentlemen,  by  your  good  example, 
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they  may  do  again,  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  leave  my  pitiful 
booth  and  open  a  shop  of  better  quality.  I  hope  you  will 
recommend  me,  gentlemen,  to  your  friends.  I  am  always  pro- 
vided with  ware  which  a  gentleman  may  risk  his  life  on.' 

'  Thank  you,  good  friend,'  said  Julian ;  '  I  prithee  begone.  I 
trust  we  shall  need  thy  ware  no  more  for  some  time  at  least.' 

The  cutler  retired,  while  the  dwarf  hallooed  after  him  down- 
stairs, that  '  He  would  call  on  him  soon,  and  equip  himself  with 
a  longer  blade,  and  one  more  proper  for  action ;  although,'  he 
said,  '  the  little  weapon  he  had  did  well  enough  for  a  walking- 
sword,  or  in  a  skirmish  with  such  canaille  as  they  had  been 
engaged  with.' 

T^e  cutler  returned  at  this  summons,  and  agreed  to  pleasure 
the  little  man  with  a  weapon  more  suitable  to  his  magnanimity ; 
then,  as  if  the  thought  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  he  said, 
'  But,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  but  wild  work  to  walk  with  your 
naked  swords  through  the  Strand,  and  it  can  scarce  fail  to  raise 
the  rabble  again.  If  you  please,  while  you  repose  yoiurselves 
here,  I  can  fit  the  blades  with  sheaths.' 

The  proposal  seemed  so  reasonable  that  Julian  and  his  father 
gave  up  their  weapons  to  the  friendly  cutler,  an  example  which 
the  dwarf  followed,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  not  caring,  as 
he  magnificently  expressed  it,  to  part  so  soon  with  the  trusty 
friend  which  fortune  had  but  the  moment  before  restored  to 
his  hand.  The  man  retired  with  the  weapons  under  his  arm ; 
and,  in  shutting  the  door  behind  him,  they  heard  him  turn 
the  key, 

'  Did  you  hear  that ) '  said  Sir  Geoffrey  to  his  son,  '  and  we 
are  disarmed ! ' 

Julian,  without  reply,  examined  the  door,  which  was  fast 
secured ;  and  then  looked  at  the  casements,  which  were  at  a 
story's  height  from  the  ground,  and  grated  besides  with  iron. 
'I  cannot  think,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  'that  the 
fellow  means  to  trepan  us ;  and,  in  any  events  I  trust  we  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  door,  or  otherwise  making  an 
escape.  But^  before  resorting  to  such  violent  measures,  I  think 
it  is  better  to  give  the  rabble  leisure  to  disperse,  by  waiting 
this  man's  return  with  our  weapons  within  a  reasonable  time, 
when,  if  he  does  not  appear,  I  trust  we  shall  find  little  difficulty 
in  exkcating  ouiBely^ '  As  he  spoke  thus,  the  hangings  were 
pulled  aside,  and,  from  a  small  door  which  was  concealed  behind 
them,  Major  Bridgenorth  entered  the  room. 
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He  came  amongBt  them  like  a  new-nuaed  spirit, 
To  speak  of  dreadfdl  judgmeats  that  impend. 
And  of  the  wiath  to  oome. 

Thb  astonishment  of  Julian  at  the  unexpected  apparition  of 
Bridgenorth  was  instantly  succeeded  by  apprehension  of  his 
father's  violence,  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  would 
break  forth  i^nst  one  whom  he  himself  could  not  but  rever- 
ence on  account  of  his  own  merits,  as  well  as  because  he  was 
the  father  of  Alice.  The  appearance  of  Bridgenorth  was  not, 
however,  such  as  to  awaken  resentment.  His  countenance  was 
calm,  his  step  slow  and  composed,  his  eye  not  without  the 
indication  of  some  deepnseated  anxiety,  but  without  any  expres- 
sion either  of  anger  or  of  triumph.  'You  are  welcome,'  he 
said,  'Sir  Geof&ey  Peveril,  to  the  shelter  and  hospitality  of 
this  house— as  welcome  as  you  would  have  been  in  other  days, 
when  we  cidled  each  other  neighbours  and  friends.' 

'  Odzooks,'  said  the  old  Cavalier,  '  and  had  I  known  it  was 
thy  house,  man,  I  would  sooner  had  my  heart's  blood  run  down 
the  kennel  than  my  foot  should  have  crossed  your  threshold 
— in  the  way  of  seeking  safety,  that  is.' 

'I  forgive  your  inveteracy,'  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  'on 
account  of  your  prejudices.' 

'Keep  your  foi^veness,'  answered  the  Cavalier,  'until  you 
are  pardoned  yourself.  By  St.  George,  I  have  sworn,  if  ever 
I  got  my  heels  out  of  yon  rascally  prison,  whither  I  was  sent 
much  through  your  means,  Master  Bridgenorth,  that  you  shoidd 
pay  the  reckoning  for  my  bad  lodging.  I  will  strike  no  man 
in  his  own  house;  but  if  you  will  cause  tlie  fellow  to  bring 
back  my  weapon,  and  take  a  turn  in  that  blind  court  there 
below  along  with  me,  you  shall  soon  see  what  chance  a  traitor 
hath  with  a  true  man,  and  a  kennel-blooded  Puritan  with 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.' 
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Bridgenorth  smiled  with  much  oomposore.  'When  I  was 
younger  and  more  warm-blooded,'  he  replied,  '  I  refused  your 
challenge,  Sir  Oeofirey;  it  is  not  likely  I  should  now  aooept 
it^  when  each  is  within  a  stride  of  the  graye.  I  have  not  spared, 
and  will  not  spare,  my  blood  when  my  coimtry  wants  it' 

'  That  is,  when  there  is  any  chance  of  treason  against  the 
King,'  said  Sir  GeoflBrey. 

*  Nay,  my  father,'  said  Julian,  '  let  us  hear  Master  Bridge- 
north  !  We  have  been  sheltered  in  his  house ;  and  although 
we  now  see  him  in  London,  we  should  remember  that  he  £d 
not  appear  against  us  this  day,  when  perhaps  his  evidence 
might  have  given  a  fatal  turn  to  our  situation.' 

'You  are  rights  young  man,'  said  Bridgenorth;  'and  it 
should  be  some  pledge  of  my  sincere  good-will  that  I  was  this 
day  absent  from  Westminster,  when  a  few  words  from  my 
mouth  had  ended  the  long  line  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  It 
needed  but  ten  minutes  to  walk  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  have 
ensured  your  condemnation.  But  could  I  have  done  this, 
knowing,  as  I  now  know,  that  to  thee,  Julian  Peveril,  I  owe 
the  extrication  of  my  daughter — of  my  dearest  Alice — the 
memory  of  her  departed  mother — from  the  snares  which  hell 
and  profligacy  had  opened  around  her  ? ' 

'  She  is,  I  trusty  safe,'  said  Peveril,  eagerly,  and  almost  for- 
getting his  father's  presence^'  she  is,  I  trusty  safe,  and  in  your 
own  wardship  Y ' 

'  Not  in  mine,'  said  the  dejected  father ;  '  but  in  that  of  one 
in  whose  protection,  next  to  that  of  Heaven,  I  can  most  fully 
confide.' 

'  Are  you  sure— are  you  very  sure  of  that  t '  repeated  Julian, 
eagerly.  '  I  found  her  under  the  charge  of  one  to  whom  she 
had  been  trusted,  and  who  yet * 

'  And  who  yet  was  the  basest  of  women,'  answered  Bridge- 
north  ;  '  but  he  who  selected  her  for  the  charge  was  deceived  in 
her  character.' 

'  Say  rather  you  were  deceived  in  his ;  remember  that  when 
we  parted  at  Moultrassie  I  warned  you  of  that  Ganlesse— 
that ' 

'  I  know  your  meaning,'  said  Bridgenorth ;  '  nor  did  you  eir 
in  describing  him  as  a  worldly-wise  man.  But  he  has  atoned 
for  his  error  by  recovering  Alice  from  the  dangers  into  which 
she  was  plunged  when  separated  &om  you ;  and  besides,  I  have 
not  thought  meet  again  to  entrust  him  with  the  charge  that  is 
dearest  to  me.' 
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'  I  thank  God  your  ejes  are  thus  far  opened  ! '  said  Julian. 

'This  day  will  open  them  wide^  or  dose  them  for  ever/ 
answered  Bndgenorth. 

During  this  dialogue,  which  the  speakers  hurried  through 
without  attending  to  the  others  who  were  present,  8ir  Geofirey 
listened  with  surprise  and  eagerness,  endeavouring  to  catch 
something  whidi  should  render  their  oonyersation  intelligible ; 
but  as  he  totally  failed  in  gaining  any  such  key  to  their  mean- 
ing, he  broke  in  with — ''Sblood  and  thunder,  Julian,  what 
unprofitable  gossip  is  this  t  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  this 
fellow,  more  than  to  bastinado  him,  if  you  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  beat  so  old  a  rogue  9 ' 

'My  dearest  father,'  said  Julian,  'you  know  not  this  gentle- 
man ;  I  am  certain  you  do  him  injustice.  My  own  obligations 
to  him  are  many;  and  I  am  sure  when  you  come  to  know 
them ' 

'  I  hope  I  shall  die  ere  that  moment  come,'  said  Sir  Geofirey ; 
and  continued  with  increasing  violence — *  I  hope,  in  the  mercy 
of  Heaven,  that  I  shall  be  in  the  grave  of  my  ancestors,  ere  I 
learn  that  my  son — ^my  only  son — the  last  hope  of  my  ancient 
house — the  last  remnant  of  the  name  of  Peveril — hath  consented 
to  receive  obligations  from  the  man  on  earth  I  am  most  boxmd 
to  hate,  were  I  not  still  more  bound  to  contemn  him !  De- 
generate dog-whelp ! '  he  repeated  with  great  vehemence,  '  you 
colour,  without  replying !  Speak,  and  disown  such  disgrace,  or, 
by  the  God  of  my  fathers ' 

The  dwarf  suddenly  stepped  forward  and  called  out,  '  For- 
bear ! '  with  a  voice  at  once  so  discordant  and  commanding  that 
it  sounded  supernatural.  '  Man  of  sin  and  pride,'  he  said, '  for- 
bear; and  call  not  the  name  of  a  holy  God  to  witness  thine 
unhallowed  resentments.' 

The  rebuke  so  boldly  and  decidedly  given,  and  the  moral 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke,  gave  the  despised  dwarf  an 
ascendency  for  the  moment  over  the  fieiy  spirit  of  his  gigantic 
namesake.  Sir  GeofiBrey  Peveril  eyed  him  for  an  instant  ai^ance 
and  shyly,  as  he  might  have  done  a  supernatural  apparition,  and 
then  muttered,  '  What  knowest  thou  of  my  cause  of  wrath  f ' 

'Nothing,'  said  the  dwarf — 'nothing  but  this,  that  no 
cause  can  warrant  the  oath  thou  wert  about  to  swear.  Un- 
grateful man!  thou  wert  to^ay  rescued  from  the  devouring 
wrath  of  the  wicked  by  a  marvellous  conjunction  of  circum- 
stanoes.  Is  this  a  day,  thinkest  thou,  on  which  to  indulge  thine 
own  hasty  resentments  ? ' 

XV  32 
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^I  stand  rebuked,'  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  ^and  by  a  singtdar 
monitor :  ihe  graashopper,  as  the  Prayer  Book  saitb,  hath  become 
a  burden  to  me.  Julian^  I  will  speak  to  thee  of  these  matters 
hereafter.  And  for  you,  Master  i&idgenorth,  Idesire  to  have  no 
farther  oommumoaticm  with  you,  either  in  peace  or  in  anger. 
Our  time  passes  f ast^  and  I  would  f am  return  to  my  f^unOy. 
Cause  our  weapons  to  be  restored ;  unbar  the  doors;  and  let  us 
part  without  fartibier  altercation,  which  can  but  disturb  and 
aggravate  our  spirits.' 

'  Sir  Geofl&ey  Peyeril,'  said  Bridgenorth, '  I  haye  no  desire  to 
▼ex  your  spirit  or  my  own ;  but^  for  thus  soon  dismissiz^  you, 
that  may  hardly  be,  it  being  a  course  inconsistent  witii  the 
work  which  I  have  on  hand.' 

'  How,  sir !  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  abide  here,  whether 
with  or  against  our  inclinations t'  said  the  dwarf.  'Were  it 
not  that  I  am  laid  under  charge  to  remain  here  by  one  who 
hath  the  best  right  to  command  this  poor  microcosm,  I  would 
show  thee  that  bolts  and  ban  are  una^radling  restraints  on  such 
as  I  am.' 

'  Truly,'  said  Sir  Geoffi!«y,  *  I  think,  upon  an  emergency,  the 
little  man  might  make  his  escape  through  the  keyhole.' 

Bridgenorth's  face  was  moyed  into  something  hke  a  smile  at 
the  swaggering  speech  of  the  pigmy  hero  and  the  contemptuous 
commentary  cl  Sir  Geoffrey  Pevml;  but  such  an  expression 
neyer  dwelt  cm  his  features  for  two  seconds  together,  and  he 
replied  in  these  words :  '  Gentlemen,  ea<di  and  all  of  you  must 
be  fain  to  content  yourselyes.  Belieye  me,  no  hurt  is  intended 
towards  you ;  on  die  oontraiy,  your  remaining  here  will  be  a 
means  of  securing  your  safety,  which  would  be  otherwise  deeply 
endangered.  It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  a  hair  of  your  heads 
is  hurt.  But  the  stronger  force  is  on  my  side ;  an^  whatever 
harm  you  may  meet  with,  should  you  attempt  to  break  forth  by 
violence,  the  blame  must  rest  with  yourselves.  If  you  will  not 
believe  me,  I  will  permit  Master  Julian  Peveril  to  accompany  me 
where  he  shall  see  that  I  am  provided  fully  with  the  means  of 
repressing  violence.' 

'Treason! — treason  1'  exclaimed  the  old  knight — 'treason 
against  God  and  King  Charles !  O  for  one  half  hour  of  the 
broadsword  which  I  parted  with  like  an  ass ! ' 

'  Hold,  my  father,  I  conjure  you ! '  said  Julian.  '  I  will  go 
with  Master  Bridgenorth,  since  he  requests  it.  I  will  satisfy  my- 
self whether  there  be  danger,  and  of  what  nature.  It  is  possible 
I  may  prevaO  on  him  to  desist  from  some  desperate  measure,  if 
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sodi  be  indeed  in  agitation.  Should  it  be  neoessaiy,  fear  not 
that  jour  son  will  behaye  as  he  ought  to  do.' 

*  Do  your  pleasure^  Julian/  said  his  father ;  ^  I  will  confide 
in  thee.  But  if  jou  betray  my  confidence,  a  father's  curse  shall 
cleave  to  you.' 

Bridgenorth  now  motioned  to  Peveril  to  follow  him,  and  they 
passed  through  the  small  door  by  which  he  had  entei^. 

The  passage  led  to  a  vestibule  or  ante-room,  in  which  several 
other  doors  and  passages  seemed  to  centre.  Through  one  of 
these  Julian  was  conducted  by  Bridgenorth,  walking  with  silence 
and  precaution  in  obedience  to  a  signal  made  by  his  guide  to 
that  effect.  As  they  advanced,  he  heard  sounds,  like  those  of 
the  hmnan  voice,  engaged  in  urgent  and  emphatic  declamation. 
With  slow  and  light  steps  Bridgenorth  conducted  him  through 
a  door  which  tenninated  this  passage ;  and  as  he  entered  a  little 
gallery,  having  a  curtain  in  front,  the  sound  of  the  preacher^s 
voice — ^for  such  it  now  seemed — ^became  distinct  and  audible. 

Julian  now  doubted  not  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  con- 
venticles which,  though  contrary  to  the  existing  laws,  still 
continued  to  be  regularly  held  in  different  parts  of  London 
and  the  suburbs.  Many  of  these,  as  frequented  by  persons 
of  moderate  political  principles,  though  dissenters  from  the 
church  for  conscience'  sake,  were  connived  at  by  the  prudence 
or  timidity  of  the  government.  But  some  of  them,  in  which 
assembled  the  fiercer  and  more  exalted  sects  of  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  other  sectaries,  whose 
stem  enthusiasm  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  the  late  King's  throne,  were  sought  after,  suppressed, 
and  dispersed  whenever  they  could  be  discovered. 

Julian  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  meeting  into  which  he  was 
thus  secretly  introduced  was  one  of  the  latter  class,  and,  to 
judge  by  the  violence  of  the  preacher,  of  the  most  desperate 
character.  He  was  still  more  effectually  convinced  of  this 
when,  at  a  sign  from  Bridgenorth,  he  cautiously  unclosed  a  part 
of  the  curtain  which  hui^  before  the  galleiy,  and  thus,  unseen 
himself,  looked  down  on  the  audience  and  obtained  a  view  of 
the  preacher. 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  assembled  beneath,  in  an 
area  filled  up  with  benches,  as  if  for  the  exercise  of  worship ; 
and  they  were  all  of  the  male  sex,  and  well  armed  with  pikes 
and  muskets,  as  well  as  swords  and  pistols.  Most  of  them  had 
the  appearance  of  veteran  soldiers,  now  past  the  middle  of  life, 
yet  retaining  such  an  appearance  of  strength  as  might  well  supply 
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the  kw8  of  youthful  agility.  They  stood  or  eat  in  vaiKms 
attitudes  of  stem  attention ;  and,  resting  on  their  spears  and 
muskets,  kept  their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  preaidier,  who  ended 
the  violence  of  his  declamation  by  displaying  from  the  pulpit  a 
banner,  on  which  was  represented  a  lion,  with  the  motto, '  Vieit 
Leo  ex  iribu  Judas,' 

The  torrent  of  mystical  yet  animating  eloquence  of  the 
preacher — an  old  grey-haired  man^  whom  sod  seemed  to  supply 
with  the  powers  of  voice  and  action  of  which  years  had  deprived 
him — ^was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  audience,  but  could  not  be 
transferred  to  these  pages  without  scandal  and  impropriety. 
He  menaced  the  rulers  of  Kngland  with  all  the  judgments 
denounced  on  those  of  Moab  and  Assyria;  he  called  upon  the 
saints  to  be  strongs  to  be  up  and  doing ;  and  promised  those 
miracles  which,  in  the  campaigns  ot  Jodiua  and  his  suocesson 
the  valiant  Judges  of  Israel,  supplied  all  odds  against  the 
Amorites,  Midianites,  and  Philistines.  He  sounded  trumpets, 
opened  vials,  broke  seals,  and  denounced  approaching  judgments 
under  all  the  mystical  signs  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  end  of  the 
world  was  announced,  accompanied  with  all  its  prdiminary 
terrors. 

Julian,  with  deep  anxiety,  soon  heard  enough  to  make  him 
aware  that  the  meeting  was  likely  to  terminate  in  open  insur 
reotion,  like  that  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  under  Yenner,*  at 
an  earlier  period  of  Charles's  reign;  and  he  was  not  a  Uttle 
concerned  at  the  probability  of  Bridgenorth's  being  implicated 
in  BO  criminal  and  desperate  an  undertaking.  If  he  had  retained 
any  doubts  of  the  issue  of  the  meeting,  they  must  have  been 
removed  when  the  preacher  called  on  his  hearers  to  renounce 
all  expectation  which  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  safety  to 
the  nation  from  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land. 
This,  he  said,  was  at  best  but  a  carnal  seeking  after  earthly  aid 
— a  going  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  which  the  jealousy  of  their 
Divine  Leader  would  resent  as  a  fleeing  to  another  rock  and  a 
different  banner  from  that  which  was  this  day  displayed  over 
them.  And  here  he  solemnly  swung  the  bannered  lion  over 
their  heads,  as  the  only  sign  under  which  they  ought  to  seek 
for  life  and  safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  insist  tl^t  recourse 
to  ordinary  justice  was  viun  as  well  as  sinful. 

'The  event  of  that  day  at  Westminster,'  he  said,  'might 
teach  them  that  the  man  at  Whitehall  was  even  as  the  man  his 
father' ;  and  he  closed  a  long  tirade  against  the  vices  of  the 

*  Bw  Vfliim«i'i  InflomettoiL    Note  41. 
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court  with  asBuranoe  'thaA  Tophet  was  ordained  of  old — ^for 
the  king  it  was  made  hot.' 

As  the  preacher  entered  on  a  description  of  the  approaehing 
theocracy,  which  he  dared  to  prophesy,  Bridgenorth,  who 
appeared  for  a  time  to  ha^e  forgotten  the  presence  of  Julian, 
whilst  with  stem  and  fixed  attention  he  drank  in  the  words  of 
the  preacher,  seemed  suddenly  to  collect  himself,  and,  taking 
Juliw  by  the  hand,  led  him  out  of  the  gallexy,  of  which  he  care- 
fully closed  the  door,  into  an  apartment  at  no  great  distance. 

When  they  arriyed  there,  he  anticipated  the  expostulations 
of  Julian  by  asking  him,  in  a  tone  of  severe  triumph,  whether 
these  men  he  had  seen  were  likely  to  do  their  woriL  negligently, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  perilous  to  attempt  to  force  their 
way  from  a  house  when  all  the  avenues  were  guarded  by  such 
as  he  had  now  seen — ^men  of  war  from  their  chUdhood  upwards. 

'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,'  said  Julian,  without  replying  to 
Bridgenorth's  question,  '  for  what  desperate  purpose  have  you 
assembled  so  many  desperate  men  Y  I  am  well  aware  that  your 
sentiments  of  religion  are  peculiar ;  but  beware  how  you  deceive 
yourself.  No  views  of  religion  can  sanction  rebellion  and  murder; 
and  such  are  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  we  have  just  heard  poured  into  the  ears  of  fanatical 
and  violent  enthusiasts.' 

'My  son,'  said  Bridgenorth,  calmly,  '  in  the  days  of  my  non- 
age I  thought  as  you  do.  I  deemed  it  sufficient  to  pay  my 
tithes  of  cummin  and  anniseed — my  poor  petty  moral  observ- 
ances of  the  old  law ;  and  I  thought  I  was  heaping  up  precious 
things,  when  they  were  in  value  no  more  than  the  husks  of  the 
swine-trough.  Praised  be  Heaven,  the  scales  are  fallen  from 
mine  ^es,  and  after  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  I  am  at  length  arrived  in  the  land  of  Promise.  My  cor- 
rupt human  nature  has  left  me :  I  have  cast  my  slough,  and 
can  now  with  some  .conscience  put  my  hand  to  the  plough, 
certain  that  there  is  no  weakness  left  in  me  wherethrough  I  may 
look  back.  The  furrows,'  he  added,  bending  his  brows,  while 
a  gloomy  fire  filled  his  large  eyes,  *  must  be  drawn  long  and 
deep,  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  mighty.' 

There  was  a  change  in  ^dgenorth's  tone  and  manner,  when 
he  used  these  singular  expressions,  which  convinced  Julian  ihat 
his  mind,  which  had  wavered  for  so  many  years  between  his 
natural  good  sense  and  the  insane  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  had 
finally  given  way  to  the  latter;  and,  sensible  of  the  danger  in 
which  the  unhappy  man  himself,  the  innocent  and  beautiful 
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Alice,  and  his  own  father,  were  likely  to  be  placed,  to  say 
nothiiig  of  the  general  risk  of  the  community  by  a  sudden  in- 
surrection, he  at  the  same  time  felt  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
reasoning  effectually  with  one  who  would  oppose  spiritual  con- 
viction to  all  arguments  which  reason  could  uxge  against  his 
wild  schemes.  To  touch  his  feelings  seemued  a  more  probable 
resource ;  and  Julian  therefore  conjured  Bridgenorth  to  think 
how  much  his  daughter's  honour  and  safety  were  concerned  in 
his  abstaining  from  the  dangerous  coune  which  he  meditated. 
*  If  you  fall,'  he  said,  '  must  she  not  pass  under  the  power  and 
guardianship  of  her  uncle,  whom  you  allow  to  have  shown  himr 
self  capable  of  the  grossest  mistake  in  the  choice  of  her  finale 
protectress ;  and  whom  I  belieye,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have 
made  that  infamous  choice  with  his  eyes  open)' 

'  Young  man,'  answered  Bridgenortibi, '  you  make  me  feel  like 
the  poor  bird  around  whose  wing  some  wanton  boy  has  fibced  a 
line,  to  pull  the  struggling  wretch  to  earth  at  his  pleasure. 
Enow,  since  thou  wilt  play  this  cruel  part,  and  drag  me  down 
from  higher  contemplations,  that  she  with  whom  Alice  is  placed, 
and  who  hath  in  future  fuU  power  to  guide  her  motions  and 

decide  her  fate,  despite  of  Christian  and  eyery  one  else,  is 

I  will  not  teU  thee  who  she  is.  Enough — ^no  one^  thou  least  of 
all,  needs  to  fear  for  her  safety.' 

At  this  moment  a  side  door  opened,  and  Christian  himself 
came  into  the  apartment.  He  started  and  coloured  when  he  saw 
Julian  Peveril ;  then  turning  to  Bridgenorth  with  an  assumed 
air  of  indifference,  asked,  'Is  Saul  among  the  prophets)  Is  a 
Peveril  among  the  saints  f ' 

'  No,  brother,'  replied  Bridgenorth,  'his  time  is  not  come,  more 
than  thine  own :  thou  art  too  deep  in  the  ambitious  intrigues 
of  manhood,  and  he  in  the  giddy  passions  of  youth,  to  hear  the 
still  calm  voice.    You  will  both  hear  it|  as  I  trust  and  pray.' 

'  Master  Ganlesse,  or  Christian,  or  by  whatever  name  you 
are  called,'  said  Julian, '  by  whatever  reasons  you  guide  yourself 
in  this  most  perilous  matter,  pou  at  least  are  not  influenced 
by  any  idea  of  an  immediate  Divine  command  for  comm^icing 
hostilities  against  the  state.  Leaving,  therefore^  for  the  present 
whatever  subjects  of  diBcassion  may  be  between  us,  I  implore 
you,  as  a  man  of  shrewdness  and  sense,  to  join  with  me  in  dis- 
suading Master  Bridgenorth  from  the  fatal  enterprise  which  he 
now  meditates.' 

'Young  gentleman,'  said  Christian^  with  great  composure, 
'  when  we  met  in  the  west,  I  was  willing  to  have  made  a  friend 
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of  you,  bat  you  rejected  the  overture.  You  mighty  however, 
even  then  have  seen  enough  of  me  to  be  assured  that  I  am  not 
likely  to  rush  too  rashly  on  any  desperate  undertaking.  As  to 
this  which  lies  before  U8»  my  brother  Bridgenorth  brings  to  it 
the  simplicity,  though  not  the  haimlessness,  of  the  dove,  and 
I  the  subdlty  of  the  serpent.  He  hath  the  leading  of  saints 
who  are  moved  by  the  Spirit;  and  I  can  add  to  their  e£forts  a 
powerful  body,  who  have  for  their  instigators  the  world,  the 
devil,  and  the  flesh.' 

'And  can  you,'  said  Julian,  looking  at  Bridgenorth,  'accede 
to  such  an  uxiworthy  union  f ' 

'I  unite  not  with  them,'  said  Bridgenorth;  'but  I  may  not, 
without  guilt,  reject  the  aid  which  Providence  sends  to  assist 
His  servants.  We  are  ourselves  few,  though  determined.  Those 
whose  swords  come  to  help  the  cutting  down  of  the  harvest 
must  be  welcome.  When  their  work  is  wrought^  they  will  be 
converted  or  scattered.  Have  you  been  at  York  Place,  brother, 
with  that  unstable  epicure  f  We  must  have  his  last  resolution, 
and  that  within  an  hour.' 

Christian  looked  at  Julian,  as  if  his  presence  prevented  him 
from  rettuning  an  answer ;  upon  which  Bridgenorth  arose,  and 
taking  the  young  man  by  the  arm,  led  him  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, into  that  in  whic^  they  had  left  his  father;  assuring 
him  by  the  way  that  determined  and  vigilant  guards  were 
placed  in  every  different  quarter  by  which  escape  could  be 
effected,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  persuade  his  father  to 
remain  a  quiet  prisoner  for  a  few  hours. 

Julian  returned  him  no  answer,  and  Bridgenorth  presently 
retired,  leaving  him  alone  with  bis  father  and  Hudson.  To 
their  questions  he  could  only  briefly  reply,  that  he  feared  they 
were  trepanned,  since  they  were  in  the  house  with  at  least  two 
hundred  fanatics,  completely  armed,  and  apparently  prepared 
for  some  desperate  enterprise.  Their  own  want  of  arms  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  open  violence ;  and  however  unpleasant 
it  might  be  to  remain  in  such  a  condition,  it  seemed  difficult, 
from  the  strength  of  the  f^^tenings  at  docnrs  and  windows,  to 
attempt  any  secret  escape  without  instantaneous  detection. 

The  valiant  dwarf  alone  nursed  hopes,  with  which  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  inspire  his  companions  in  affliction.  '  The  fair 
one  whose  eyee^'  he  said,  '  were  like  the  twin  stars  of  Leda ' — 
for  the  little  man  was  a  great  admirer  of  lofty  language — 'had 
not  invited  him,  the  most  devoted,  and,  it  might  be,  not  the  least 
favoured,  of  her  servants,  into  this  place  as  a  harbour,  in  order 
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that  be  might  therein  wafkfr  shipwreck';  and  he  generously 
assured  his  hiends  ihat  m  his  safety  they  also  should  be  safe. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  little  cheered  by  this  intimation,  expressed  his 
despair  at  not  being  able  to  get  the  length  of  Whitehall,  where 
he  trusted  to  find  as  nuiny  jolly  Cavaliers  as  would  help  him  to 
stifle  the  whole  nest  of  wasps  in  their  hive ;  while  Julian  was 
of  opinion  that  the  best  service  he  could  now  render  Bridge- 
nordi  would  be  timeously  to  disclose  his  plot,  and,  if  possible,  to 
send  him  at  the  same  time  warning  to  save  his  person. 

But  we  must  leave  them  to  meditate  over  their  plans  at 
leisure,  no  one  of  which,  as  they  all  depended  on  their  previous 
escape  from  confinement,  seemed  in  any  great  chance  of  being 
executed. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

And  some  for  safety  took  the  dreadful  leap, 
Some  for  the  Toice  of  Ueayea  aeem'd  oaUmg  on  them, 
Some  for  advanoement,  or  for  lucre's  sake ; 
I  leap'd  in  frolic. 

TJie  Dream. 

Afubb  a  priTale  ocmyenation  with  Bndgenorth,  Ghristiaii 
hastened  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  hotel,  taking  at  the  same 
time  such  a  route  as  to  avoid  meeting  with  any  acquaintance. 
He  was  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  the  auke,  whom  he 
found  cmcking  and  eating  filberts,  with  a  flask  of  excellent 
white  wine  at  his  elbow.  'Christian/  said  his  Grace,  'come 
help  me  to  laugh :  I  have  bit  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  flung  him 
for  a  thousand,  by  the  gods ! ' 

'  I  am  glad  at  your  luck,  my  lord  duke,'  replied  Chzistian ; 
'  but  I  am  come  here  on  serious  business.' 

'  Serious  1  why,  I  shall  hardly  be  seiious  in  my  life  again 
— ^ha,  ha,  ha !  and  for  luok,  it  was  no  such  thing — sheer  wit 
and  excellent  contriyance ;  and  but  that  I  don't  care  to  affixmt 
Fortune,  like  the  old  Grec^  general,  I  might  tell  her  to  her  face 
— "  In  this  thou  hadst  no  sluire."  You  have  heard,  Ned  Chris^ 
tian,  that  Mother  Creeswell*  is  deadl' 

'Yes,  I  did  hear  that  the  devil  hath  got  his  due,'  answered 
Christian. 

'Well,'  said  the  duke,  'you  are  ungrateful ;  for  I  know  you 
have  been  obliged  to  her,  as  well  as  others.  Before  George,  a 
most  benevolent  and  helpful  old  lady ;  and  that  she  might  not 
sleep  in  an  unblest  grave,  I  betted— -do  you  mark  me  1 — ^with 
Sedley  that  I  would  write  her  funeral  sermon,  that  it  should 
be  every  word  in  praise  of  her  life  and  conversation,  that  it 
should  be  all  true ;  and  yet  that  the  diocesan  should  be  unable 
to  lay  his  thumb  on  Quodling,  my  little  chaplain,  who  should 
preach  it.' 

*  See  Note  42. 
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'  I  perfectly  see  the  difficulty,  my  lord/  said  Christian,  who 
well  knew  that,  if  he  wished  to  secure  attention  from  tliis  vola- 
tile nobleman,  he  must  first  suffer,  nay,  encourage,  him  to 
exhaust  the  topic,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  had  got  temporary 
possession  of  his  pineal  gland. 

'Why,'  said  the  duke,  ' I  caused  my  little  Quodling  to  go 
through  his  oration  thus:  "That  whatever  evil  reports  had 
passed  current  during  the  lifetime  of  the  worthy  matron  whom 
they  had  restored  to  dust  that  day,  malice  itself  could  not  deny 
that  she  was  bom  well,  married  well,  lived  well,  and  died  well ; 
since  she  was  bom  in  Shadwell,  married  to  Cresswell,  lived  in 
Camberwell,  and  died  in  Bridewell."  Here  ended  the  oration, 
and  with  it  Sedle/s  ambitious  hopes  of  overreaching  Bucking- 
ham— ^ha,  ha,  ha !  And  now.  Master  Christian,  what  are  your 
commands  for  me  to-day  ? ' 

*  First,  to  thank  your  Grace  for  being  so  attentive  as  to  send 
so  iormidiable  a  person  as  Colonel  Blood  to  wait  upon  yourpoor 
friend  and  servant.  Faith,  he  took  such  an  interest  in  my 
leaving  town  that  he  wanted  to  compel  me  to  do  it  at  point  of 
fox,  so  I  was  obliged  to  spill  a  little  of  his  ma]i^>6rt  blood. 
Your  Grace's  swordsmen  have  had  ill  luck  of  late ;  and  it  is 
hard,  since  you  always  choose  the  best  hands,  and  such  scmple- 
less  knaves  too.' 

'Come  now,  Christian,'  said  the  duke,  'do  not  thus  exult 
over  me ;  a  great  man,  if  I  may  so  call  myself,  is  never  greater 
than  amid  miscarriage.  I  only  played  this  little  trick  on  you, 
Christiaa,  to  impress  on  you  a  wholesome  idea  of  the  interest 
I  take  in  your  motions.  The  scoundrel's  having  dared  to  draw 
upon  you  is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgiven.  What !  injure  my  old 
friend,  Christiant' 

'And  why  not,'  said  Christian,  oooUy,  'if  your  dd  friend 
was  so  stubborn  as  not  to  go  out  of  town,  like  a  good  boy, 
when  your  Grace  required  lum  to  do  so^  for  the  dvU  purpose 
of  entertaining  his  niece  in  his  absence  ?' 

'  How — ^what ! — ^how  do  you  mean  by  m^  entertaining  your 
niece.  Master  Christian  f '  said  the  duke.  '  She  was  a  person- 
age far  beyond  my  pocnr  attentions,  bemg  destined,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  to  something  like  royal  favour.' 

'It  was  her  fate,  however,  to  be  the  guest  of  your  Grace's 
convent  for  a  brace  of  days  or  sa  Marry,  my  lord,  the  father 
confessor  was  not  at  home,  and — ^for  convents  have  been  scaled 
of  late — ^returned  not  till  the  bird  was  flown.' 

'Christian,  thou  art  an  old  reynaid — I  see  there  iz  no 
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doubling  with  thee.  It  waa  thou,  then,  stole  away  my  pretty 
pme,  but  left  me  something  so  much  prettier  in  my  mind  that, 
had  it  not  made  itself  wings  to  fly  away  with,  I  would  have 
plaoed  it  in  a  cage  of  gold.  Never  be  downoast,  man ;  I  forgive 
thee — ^I  forgive  thee.' 

'Your  Grace  is  of  a  most  merdfnl  disposition,  especially 
oonaidering  it  is  I  who  have  had  the  wrong ;  and  sages  have 
said  that  he  who  doth  the  injuiy  is  less  apt  to  foxgive  than  he 
who  only  sustains  it.' 

'True — ^true,  Christian,'  said  the  duke,  'which,  as  you  say, 
is  something  quite  new,  and  places  my  clemency  in  a  striking 
point  of  view.  Well,  then,  thou  forgiven  man,  when  shall  I 
see  my  Mauritanian  princess  again!' 

'  Whenever  I  am  certain  that  a  quibble^  and  a  oarwhichet, 
or  a  play  or  a  sermon,  will  not  banish  her  from  your  Grace's 
memory.' 

'Not  all  the  wit  of  South  or  of  Etherege,' said  Buckingham, 
hastily,  '  to  say  nothing  of  my  own,  shall  in  future  make  me 
oblivious  of  what  I  owe  the  Morisco  princess.' 

'  Yet,  to  leave  the  fair  lady  out  of  thought  for  a  little  while 
— a  very  little  while,'  said  Christian, '  since  I  swear  that  in  due 
time  your  Grace  shall  see  her,  and  know  in  her  the  most 
extraordinary  woman  that  the  age  has  produced — ^to  leave  her, 
I  say,  out  of  sight  for  a  little  while^  has  your  Grace  had  late 
notice  of  your  duchess's  health  f ' 

'Healtii!'  said  the  duke.  'Umph — ^no—Hiothing  particular. 
She  has  been  ill ;  but ' 

'She  is  no  longer  so^'  subjoined  Christian;  'she  died  in 
Yorkshire  forty-eight  hours  since.' 

'  Thou  must  deal  with  the  devil ! '  said  the  duke. 

'It  would  ill  become  one  of  my  name  to  do  so,'  replied 
Christian.  '  But,  in  the  brief  interval  since  your  Grace  hath 
known  of  an  event  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  public  ear, 
you  have,  I  believe,  made  proposals  to  the  King  for  the  hand 
of  the  Lady  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  YoHl,  and 
your  Grace's  proposals  have  been  rejected.' 

'  Fiends  and  firebrands,  villain ! '  said  the  duke^  stajrting  up 
and  seizing  Christian  by  tihe  collar;  '  who  hath  told  thee  that f ' 

'  Take  your  hand  from  my  cloak,  my  lord  duke,  and  I  may 
answer  you,'  said  Christian.  '  I  have  a  scurvy  touch  of  old 
Puritanical  htmiour  about  me :  I  abide  not  the  imposition  of 
hands.  Take  off  your  grasp  from  my  cloak,  or  I  will  find 
means  to  make  you  unloose  it.' 
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The  duke^  who  had  kept  his  right  hand  on  his  daggerhilt 
while  he  held  Christian's  collar  with  his  lefti  unloosed  it  as  he 
spoke,  but  slowly,  and  as  one  who  rather  suspends  than 
abandons  the  execution  of  some  hasty  impulse ;  while  Chris- 
tian, adjusting  his  cloak  with  perfect  composure,  said,  *  Soh — 
my  doak  bein^  at  liberty,  we  speak  on  equal  terms.  I  come 
not  to  insult  your  Grace,  but  to  ofibr  you  yengeance  for  the 
insult  you  have  received.' 

'  Vengeance ! '  said  the  duke.  *  It  is  the  dearest  proflfer  man 
can  present  to  me  in  my  present  mood.  I  hunger  for  venge- 
ance— ^thirst  for  vengeance-HX>uld  die  to  ensure  vengeance! 
'Sdeath  1 '  he  continued,  walking  up  and  down  the  large  apart- 
ment with  the  most  unrestrained  and  violent  agitation,  'I 
have  chased  this  repulse  out  of  my  brain  with  ten  thousand 
trifles,  because  I  thought  no  one  knew  it.  But  it  is  known, 
and  to  thee,  the  very  common  sewer  of  court  secrets;  the 
honomr  of  ViUiers  is  in  thy  keeping,  Ned  Christian.  Speak, 
thou  man  of  wiles  and  of  intrigue ;  on  whom  doet  thou  promise 
the  vengeance  t  Speak !  and  if  thy  answers  meet  my  desires, 
I  will  make  a  bargain  with  thee  as  willingly  as  with  thy  master, 
Satan  himself.' 

' I  will  not  be,' said  Christian,  'so  unreasonable  in  my  tenns 
as  stories  tell  of  the  old  apostate :  I  will  ofSeat  your  Grace,  as 
he  might  do^  temporal  prosperity  and  revenge,  which  la  his 
frequent  recruiting  money ;  but  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  provide^ 
as  you  may  be  pleased,  for  your  future  salvation.' 

The  dukey  gasing  upon  him  fixedly  and  sadly,  replied,  'I 
would  to  God,  Chriiitian,  that  I  could  read  what  purpose  of 
damnable  villainy  thou  hast  to  propose  to  me  in  thy  counte- 
nance, without  the  necessity  of  thy  using  words  1 ' 

'Your  Grace  can  but  try  a  guess,'  said  Christian,  calmly 
smiling. 

'  No,'  replied  the  duke,  after  ganng  at  him  again  for  the 
space  of  a  minute ;  *  thou  art  so  deeply  dyed  an  hypocrite,  that 
liiy  mean  features  and  clear  grey  eye  are  as  likely  to  conceal 
treason  as  any  petty  scheme  of  theft  or  larceny  more  corre- 
sponding to  your  degree.' 

'Treason,  my  lord!'  echoed  Christian;  'you  may  have 
guessed  more  nearly  than  you  were  aware  of.  I  honour  your 
Grace's  penetration.' 

'Treason!'  echoed  the  duke.  'Who  dare  name  such  a 
crime  to  me?' 

*  If  a  name  startles  your  Grace,  you  may  call  it  vengeance — 
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▼engeanoe  on  the  cabal  of  ooonsellorBy  who  have  ever  ooimter- 
mined  yoo,  in  spite  of  your  wit  and  your  interest  with  the 
King.     Vengeance  on  Arlington,  Ormond'-*on  Charles  himself.' 

'No,  by  Heaven,'  said  the  dnke,  resuming  his  disordered 
walk  through  the  apartment.  *  Vengeance  on  these  rats  of  the 
privy  council,  come  at  it  as  you  will.  But  the  King !  never 
— ^never.  I  have  provoked  him  a  hundred  times,  where  he  has 
stirred  me  once.  I  have  crossed  his  path  in  state  intrigue, 
rivalled  him  in  love,  had  the  advantage  in  both,  and,  d — ^n  it, 
he  has  foigiven  me  !  If  treason  would  put  me  in  his  throne,  I 
have  no  apology  for  it :  it  were  worse  theui  bestial  ingratitude.' 

'Nobly  sp^en,  my  lord,'  said  Christian;  'and  consistent 
alike  with  die  obligations  under  which  your  Grace  lies  to 
Charles  Stuart  and  the  sense  you  have  ever  shown  of  them. 
But  it  signifies  not  If  yoiur  Grace  patronise  not  our  enter- 
prise, there  ia  Shaftesbury,  there  is  Monmouth ' 

'Scoundrel!'  exclaimed  the  duke,  even  more  vehemently 
agitated  than  before,  '  think  you  that  you  shall  carry  on  with 
others  an  enterprise  which  I  have  refused!  No,  by  every 
heathen  and  every  Christian  god !  Hark  ye.  Christian,  I  will 
arrest  you  on  the  spot — I  will,  by  gods  and  devils,  and  carry 
you  to  unravel  your  plot  at  Whitehall.' 

'  Where  the  first  words  I  speak,'  answered  the  imperturbable 
Christian,  '  will  be  to  inform  the  privy  councO  in  what  place 
they  may  find  certain  letters,  wherewith  your  Grace  has 
honoured  your  poor  vassal,  containing,  as  I  think,  particulars 
which  his  Majesty  will  read  with  more  surprise  than  pleasure.' 

'  Sdeath,  villain ! '  said  the  duke,  once  more  laying  his  hand 
on  his  poniard-hilt,  '  thou  hast  me  again  at  advantage.  I  know 
not  why  I  forbear  to  poniard  you  where  you  stand ! ' 

'  I  might  fall,  my  lord  duke,'  said  Christian,  slightly  colour- 
ing, and  putting  his  right  hand  into  his  bosom,  '  though  not, 
I  think,  unavenged,  for  I  have  not  put  my  person  into  this 
peril  altogether  without  means  of  defence.  I  might  fall,  but, 
alas  1  your  Grace's  correspondence  is  in  hands  which,  by  that 
very  act^  would  be  rendered  sufficiently  active  in  handing  them 
to  the  King  and  the  privy  council.  What  say  you  to  the 
Moorish  princess,  my  lord  dukef  What  if  I  have  left  her 
executrix  of  my  will,  with  certain  instructions  how  to  proceed 
if  I  return  not  unharmed  from  York  Place  ?  0,  my  lord,  though 
my  head  is  in  the  wolfs  mouth,  I  was  not  goose  enough  to 
place  it  there  without  settling  how  many  carabines  should  be 
fired  on  the  wolf,  so  soon  as  my  dying  cackle  was  heard.    Pshaw, 
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my  lord  duke !  you  deal  with  a  man  of  flense  and  oonrage,  yet 
yon  speak  to  him  as  a  child  and  a  coward.' 

The  duke  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  spoke  without  raising  them.  *I  am  about  to 
call  Jemingham,'  he  said ;  '  but  fear  nothing — it  is  only  for  a 
draught  of  wine.  That  stuff  on  the  table  may  be  a  vehicle  for 
filberts  and  walnuts,  but  not  for  such  communications  as  yours. 
Bring  me  champagne,'  he  said  to  the  attendant  who  answered 
on  his  summons. 

The  domestic  returned,  and  brought  a  flask  of  champagne, 
with  two  large  silver  cups.  One  of  them  he  filled  for  Bucking- 
ham, who^  contrary  to  the  usual  etiquette,  was  always  served 
first  at  home,  and  then  ofiered  the  other  to  Christian,  who 
declined  to  receive  it. 

The  duke  drank  off  the  large  goblet  which  was  presented  to 
him,  and  for  a  moment  covered  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand;  then  instantly  withdrew  it,  and  said,  'Christian, 
speak  your  errand  plainly.  We  know  each  other.  If  my 
reputation  be  in  some  degree  in  your  hands,  you  are  well  aware 
that  your  life  is  in  mine.  Sit  down,'  he  said,  taking  a  pistol 
from  his  bosom  and  laying  it  on  the  table — *  sit  down,  and  let 
me  hear  your  proposal.' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Christian,  smiling,  '  I  shall  produce  no  such 
ultimate  argument  on  my  part,  though  possibly,  in  time  of 
need,  I  may  not  be  found  destitute  of  them.  But  my  defence 
is  in  ihe  situation  of  things,  and  in  the  composed  view  which, 
doubtless,  your  Majesty  will  take  of  them.' 

'  Majesty  I '  repeated  the  duke.  '  My  good  friend  Christian, 
yon  have  kept  company  with  the  Puritans  so  long  that  you 
confuse  the  ordinary  titles  of  the  court.' 

'  I  know  not  how  to  apologise,'  said  Christian,  '  unless  your 
Grace  will  suppose  that  I  spoke  by  prophecy.' 

*Such  as  the  devil  delivered  to  Macbeth,'  said  the  duke, 
again  paced  the  chamber,  and  again  seated  himself,  and  said^ 
'  Be  plain,  Christian — speak  out  at  once,  and  manfully,  what  is 
it  you  intend  ? ' 

'  /,'  said  Christian.  '  What  should  I  do  t  I  can  do  nothing 
in  such  a  matter ;  but  I  thought  it  right  that  your  Grace  should 
know  that  the  godly  of  this  city  (he  spoke  the  word  with  a 
kind  of  ironical  grin)  are  impatient  of  inactivity,  and  must 
needs  be  up  and  doing.  My  brother  Bridgenorth  is  at  the  head 
of  all  old  Weiver's  congregation;  for  you  must  know  that, 
after  floundering  from  one  faith  to  another,  he  hath  now  got 
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beyond  ardinanoes,  and  ia  become  a  Fifth  Monarchy  man.  He 
has  nigh  two  hundred  of  Weirer's  people  fully  equipped  and 
ready  to  fall  on ;  and,  with  slight  aid  from  your  Grace's  people, 
they  must  cany  WhitehaU  and  make  prisoners  of  all  within  it.' 

^Rascal  1'  said  the  duke,  'and  is  it  to  a  peer  of  England  you 
make  this  conununication  t ' 

'Nay,'  answered  Christian,  'I  admit  it  would  be  extreme 
folly  in  your  Grace  to  appear  until  all  is  over.  But  let  me  give 
Blood  and  the  others  a  hint  on  your  part  There  are  the  four 
Germans  also — aright  Knipperdolings  and  Anabaptists — ^will  be 
specially  useful.  You  are  wise,  my  lend,  and  know  the  value  of 
a  corps  of  domestic  gladiators,  as  well  as  did  Octavius,  Lepidus, 
and  Antony,  when,  by  such  family  forces,  they  divided  the 
world  by  indenture  tripartite.' 

*  Stay — stay,'  said  the  duke.  *  Even  if  these  bloodhounds 
were  to  join  with  you — not  that  I  would  permit  it  without  the 
most  positive  assurances  for  the  King's  personal  safety — ^but 
say  the  villains  were  to  join,  what  hope  have  you  of  canying 
the  court?' 

'  Bully  Tom  Armstrong,*  my  lord,  hath  promised  his  interest 
with  the  Life  Guards.  Then  there  are  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
brisk  boys  in  the  city — ^thirty  thousand  on  the  holding  up  a 
finger.' 

'  Let  him  hold  up  both  hands,  and  if  he  count  a  hundred  for 
each  finger,'  said  the  duke,  4t  wiU  be  more  than  I  expect.  You 
have  not  spoken  to  him  ? ' 

'Surely  not,  tUl  your  Grace's  pleasure  was  known.  But,  if 
he  is  not  applied  to,  there  is  the  Dutch  train,  Hans  Snorehout's 
congregation,  in  the  Strand ;  there  are  the  French  Protestants 
in  Piccadilly ;  there  are  the  family  of  Levi  in  Lewkenor's  Lane, 
the  Muggletonians  in  Thames  Street ^ 

*  Ah,  faugh !  Out  upon  them — out  upon  them  1  How  the 
knaves  will  stink  of  cheese  and  tobacco  when  they  come  upon 
action !  they  wiU  drown  all  the  perfumes  in  Whit^udl.  Spare 
me  the  detail,  and  let  me  know,  my  dearest  Ned,  the  sum 
total  of  thy  most  odoriferous  forces.' 

'  Fifteen  hundred  men,  weD  armed,'  said  Christian,  '  besides 
the  rabble  that  wiU  rise  to  a  certainty;  they  have  already 
nearly  torn  to  pieces  the  prisoners  who  were  this  day  acquitted 
on  account  of  tiie  Plot' 

'  All,  then,  I  understand.  And  now,  hark  ye,  most  Christian 
Christian,'  said  he,  wheeling  his  chair  full  in  front  of  that  on 

•  See  Note  48. 
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which  his  agent  was  seated,  *  you  have  told  me  many  thiz^ 
to-day — shall  I  be  equally  ocHmnunicatiTe  ?  Shall  I  show 
you  that  my  acouney  of  information  matches  yours  t  Shall  I 
tell  you,  in  a  word,  why  you  have  at  once  lesdred  to  push 
every  one,  from  the  Puritan  to  the  Free-thinker,  upon  a  general 
attack  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  without  allowing  me,  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  time  either  to  pause  upon  or  to  prepare  for 
a  step  so  desperate)  Shall  I  tell  you  why  you  would  lead 
or  drive,  seduce  or  compel,  me  into  countenancing  your 
measures?' 

*  My  lord,  if  you  please  to  form  a  guess,'  said  Christian,  '  I 
will  answer  with  all  sincerity  if  you  have  assigned  the  right 
cause.' 

'  The  CJountess  of  Derby  is  this  day  arrived,  and  attends 
the  court  this  evening  with  hopes  of  the  kindest  reception. 
She  may  be  suzpriaed  amid  the  mSUe  f  Ha !  said  I  not  right, 
Master  Christian?  You,  who  pretend  to  offer  me  revenge, 
know  yourself  its  exquisite  sweetness,' 

*I  would  not  presume,'  said  Christian,  half  smiling,  'to 
offer  your  Grace  a  dish  without  acting  as  your  taster  as  well  as 
purveyor.* 

'  Tliat's  honestlv  said,'  said  the  duke.  *  Away,  then,  my 
friend.  Give  Blood  this  ring ;  he  knows  it,  and  knows  how  to 
obey  him  who  bears  it.  Let  him  assemble  my  gladiators,  as 
thou  dost  most  wittily  term  my  ccntpe^arretB.  The  old  scheme 
of  the  German  music  may  be  resorted  to,  for  I  think  thou  hast 
the  instruments  ready.  But  take  notice,  I  know  nothing  on't ; 
and  Rowley's  person  must  be  safe :  I  will  hang  and  bum  on 
all  hands  if  a  hair  of  his  black  periwig  *  be  but  singed.  Then 
what  is  to  follow — a  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm ;  or  stay — 
Cromwell  has  made  the  word  somewhat  slovenly  and  unpopular 
— a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom )  The  patriots  who  take 
it  on  themselves  to  revenge  the  injustice  done  to  the  countiy, 
and  to  remove  evil  counsellors  from  before  the  King's  throne, 
that  it  may  be  henceforward  established  in  righteousness — so 
I  think  the  rubric  runs — cannot  fail  to  make  a  fitting  choice.' 

<  They  cannot^  my  lord  duke,'  said  Christian,  'since  there  is 
but  one  man  in  the  three  kingdoms  on  whom  that  choice  can 
possibly  falL' 

'  I  thank  you,  Christian,'  said  his  Grace ;  'and  I  trust  you. 
Away,  and  make  all  ready.  Be  assured  your  services  shall  not 
be  foigot    We  will  have  you  near  to  us.' 

*  See  CharteB'i  BlMk  Pwiwlg.    Note  44. 
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*  My  lord  duke/  said  Christian,  *  you  bind  me  doubly  to  you. 
But  remember,  that  as  your  Grace  is  spared  any  obnoxious 
proceedings  which  may  befall  in  the  way  of  military  execution 
or  otherwise,  so  it  will  be  adTisable  that  you  hold  yourself  in 
preparation,  upon  a  moment's  notice,  to  put  yourself  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  honourable  friends  and  allies,  and  come 
presently  to  the  palace,  where  you  will  be  received  by  the 
yictors  as  a  commander  and  by  the  vanquished  as  a  preserver.' 

*  I  conceive  you — I  conceive  you,  I  will  be  in  prompt  readi- 
ness,' said  the  duke. 

'  Ay,  my  lord,'  continued  Christian ;  <  and,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  none  of  those  toys,  which  are  the  very  Dalilahs  of  your 
imagination,  come  across  your  Grace  this  evening,  and  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  this  sublime  scheme.' 

'Why,  Christian,  dost  think  me  mad?'  was  his  Grace's 
emphatic  reply.  '  It  is  you  who  linger,  when  all  should  be 
ordered  for  a  deed  so  daring.  Go  then.  But  hark  ye,  Ned ; 
ere  you  go,  tell  me  when  I  i^ll  again  see  yonder  thing  of  fire 
and  air— yon  Eastern  Peri,  that  glides  mto  apartments  by  the 
key-hole,  and  leaves  them  through  the  casement — yon  black- 
eyed  houri  of  the  Mahometan  paradise — ^when,  I  say,  shall  I 
see  her  once  more ) ' 

'  When  your  Grace  has  the  truncheon  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,'  said  Christian,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Buckingham  stood  fixed  in  contemplation  for  a  moment 
after  he  was  gone.  '  Should  I  have  done  this  ) '  he  said,  aiding 
the  matter  with  himself ;  '  or  had  I  the  choice,  rather,  of  doing 
aught  else)  Should  I  not  hasten  to  the  court  and  make 
Charles  aware  of  the  treason  which  besets  him  ?  I  will,  by 
Heaven !  Here,  Jemingham,  my  coach,  with  the  despatch  of 
light!  I  will  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  tell  him  of  all 
the  follies  which  I  have  dreamed  of  with  this  Christian.  And 
then  he  will  laugh  at  me  and  spurn  me  ?  No,  I  have  kneeled 
to  him  to-day  already,  and  my  repulse  was  nothing  gentle. 
To  be  spumed  once  in  the  sun's  daily  round  is  enough  for 
Buckingham.' 

Having  made  this  reflection,  he  seated  himself,  and  began 
hastily  to  mark  down  the  young  nobles  and  gentlemen  of 
quality,  and  others  their  very  ignoble  companions,  who,  he 
supposed,  might  be  likely  to  assume  him  for  their  leader  in 
any  popidar  disturbance.  He  had  nearly  completed  it,  when 
Jemingham  entered  to  say  the  coach  would  be  ready  in  an 
instant,  and  to  bring  his  master's  sword,  hat,  and  cloak. 

XV  33 
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<Let  the  ooaohman  draw  off/  said  the  duke,  'but  be  in 
readinefis.  And  send  to  the  gentilemen  thou  wilt  find  named 
in  this  list ;  say  I  am  but  ill  at  ease,  and  wish  their  oompany 
to  a  slight  collation.  Let  instant  expedition  be  made,  and 
eare  not  for  expense ;  you  wiU  find  most  of  them  at  the  Club- 
House  in  Fuller's  Rents.'  * 

The  preparations  for  festiyity  were  speedily  nmde,  and  the 
intended  eueets,  most  of  them  persons  who  were  at  leisure  for 
any  call  mat  promised  pleasure,  though  sometimes  more  deaf 
to  those  of  duty,  began  speedily  to  assemble.  There  were 
many  youths  of  the  Idghest  rank,  and  with  them,  as  is  usual 
in  those  droles,  many  of  a  diflforent  claas,  whom  talents,  or 
impudence,  or  wit,  or  a  turn  for  gambling,  had  reared  up  into 
companions  for  the  great  and  the  gay.  T^e  Duke  of  Buckings 
ham  was  a  general  patron  of  persons  of  this  description ;  and 
a  numerous  attendance  took  place  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  f estiyity  was  pursued  with  the  usual  i^i^ianoee  of  wine, 
music,  and  games  of  haasard,  with  which,  however,  there  mingled 
in  that  period  much  more  wit,  and  a  good  deal  more  gross  pro' 
fligacy  ol  conyersation,  than  the  talents  of  the  present  generation 
can  supply,  or  their  taste  would  peimit. 

The  duke  himself  proved  the  complete  command  which  he 
possessed  over  his  versatile  character,  by  maintaining  the  frolic, 
the  laugh,  and  the  jest,  while  his  ear  caught  up^  and  with 
eagerness,  the  most  distant  sounds,  as  intimating  the  com- 
mencement of  Christian's  revolutionazy  project  Such  sounds 
were  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  from  time  to  time  they  died 
away,  without  any  of  those  consequences  which  Buckingham 
expected. 

At  length,  and  when  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  Jemingham 
announced  Master  Chiffinch  from  the  court,  and  that  worthy 
personage  foUowed  the  annimdation. 

'Strange  things  have  happened,  my  lord  duke,'  he  said; 
*  your  presence  at  court  is  instantly  required  by  his  Majesty.' 

'  You  alarm  me^'  said  Buckingham,  standing  up.  '  I  hope 
nothing  has  happened — ^I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong — I  hope 
his  Majesty  is  well  f ' 

'Perfectly  well,'  said  Chiffinch;  'and  desirous  to  see  your 
Qrece  without  a  moment's  delay.' 

'This  is  sudden,'  said  the  duke.  'Tou  see  I  have  had 
merry  fellows  about  me,  and  am  scarce  in  case  to  appear, 
Chiffinch.' 

•See  Node  48k 
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'Your  Qraoe  seems  to  be  in  yeiy  handsome  plight,'  said 
Chiffinch ;  '  and  you  know  his  Majesty  is  gracious  enough  to 
make  allowances.' 

'True,'  said  the  duke,  not  a  little  anxious  in  his  mind 
touching  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  summons — 'true,  his 
Majesty  is  most  gracious.     I  will  order  my  coach.' 

'  Mine  is  below/  replied  the  royal  messenger ;  '  it  will  save 
time,  if  your  Grace  wUl  condescend  to  use  it.' 

Forced  from  every  evasion,  Buckingham  took  a  goblet  from 
the  table,  and  requested  his*  friends  to  remain  at  Mb  palace  so 
long  as  ihey  could  find  the  means  of  amusement  there.  '  He 
expected,'  he  said,  '  to  return  almost  immediately ;  if  not^  he 
would  take  farewell  of  them  with  his  usual  toast,  "  May  all  of 
us  that  are  not  hanged  in  the  interval  meet  together  again 
here  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month." ' 

This  standing  toast  of  the  duke  bore  reference  to  the 
character  of  several  of  his  guests;  but  he  did  not  drink  it 
on  the  present  occasion  without  some  anticipation  concerning 
his  own  fate,  in  case  Christian  had  betrayed  him.  He  hastily 
made  some  addition  to  his  dress,  and  attended  GhifEinch  in  the 
chariot  to  Whitehall. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

High  feasting  was  there  there :  the  gilded  roofs 
Bong  to  the  wassail-health  ;  the  dancer's  step 
Sprang  to  the  chord  responsive ;  the  cay  gamester 
To  fate's  disposal  flung  his  heap  of  sold, 
And  laugh'a  alike  when  it  increased  or  lessen'd : 
Such  virtue  hath  court-air  to  teach  us  patience, 
Which  schoolmen  preach  in  vain. 

Why  come  ye  net  to  Court  t 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day,  Charles  held  his  court 
in  the  Queen's  apartments,  which  were  opened  at  a  particular 
hour  to  invited  guests  of  a  certain  lower  d^ree,  but  accessible 
without  restriction  to  the  higher  classes  of  nobility  who  had 
from  birth,  and  to  the  courtiers  who  held  by  office,  the  privilege 
of  the  entree. 

It  was  one  part  of  Charles's  character,  which  unquestionably 
rendered  him  personally  popular,  and  postponed  to  a  subsequent 
reign  the  precipitation  of  his  family  from  the  throne,  that  he 
banished  from  his  court  many  of  the  formal  restrictions  with 
which  it  was  in  other  reigns  surrounded.  He  was  conscious  of 
the  good-natured  grace  of  his  manners,  and  trusted  to  it»  often 
not  in  vain,  to  remove  evil  impressions  arising  from  actions 
which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
liberal  or  national  policy. 

In  the  daytime  the  King  was  commonly  seen  in  the  public 
walks  alone,  or  only  attended  by  one  or  two  persons ;  and  his 
answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  brother,  on  the  risk  of  thus 
exposing  his  person,  is  well  known.  '  Believe  me,  James,'  he 
said,  '  no  one  will  murder  me  to  make  you  king.' 

In  the  same  manner,  Charles's  evenings,  unless  such  as 
were  destined  to  more  secret  pleasures,  were  frequently  spent 
amongst  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach  a  courtly  circle, 
and  thus  it  was  upon  the  night  which  we  are  treating  of. 
Queen  Catherine,  reconciled  or  humbled  to  her  fate,  had  long 
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oeased  to  express  any  feelings  of  jealousy,  nay,  seemed  so 
absolutely  dead  to  such  a  passion,  that  ^e  received  at  her 
drawing-room^  without  scruple,  and  even  with  encouragement, 
the  Duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and  develand,  and  others,  who 
enjoyed,  though  in  a  less  avowed  character,  the  credit  of  having 
been  royal  favourites.  Constiaint  of  every  kind  was  banished 
from  a  drole  so  composed,  and  which  was  frequented  at  the 
same  time,  if  not  by  the  wisest,  at  least  by  the  wittiest, 
courtiers  who  ever  assembled  round  a  monarch,  and  who,  as 
many  of  them  had  shared  the  wants,  and  shifts,  and  frolics  of 
his  esile,  had  thus  acquired  a  sort  of  prescriptive  license,  which 
the  good-natured  prince,  when  he  attained  his  period  of  pro- 
sperity, could  hardly  have  restrained  had  it  suited  his  temper 
to  do  so.  This,  however,  was  the  least  of  Charles's  thoughts. 
His  manners  were  such  as  secured  him  from  indelicate  obtru- 
sion ;  and  he  sought  no  other  protection  from  over-familiarity 
than  what  these  and  his  ready  wit  afforded  him. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  was  peculiarly  disposed  to  enjoy 
the  scene  of  pleasure  which  had  been  prepared.  The  singular 
death  of  Major  Coleby,  which,  taking  place  in  his  own  presence, 
had  proclaimed,  with  the  voice  of  a  passing  bell,  the  ungratefid 
neglect  of  the  prince  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  everything, 
had  given  Charles  much  pain.  But,  in  his  own  opinion  at 
least,  he  had  completely  atoned  for  this  negligence  by  the 
trouble  which  he  had  taken  for  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  and  his 
son,  whose  liberation  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  an  excellent 
good  deed  in  itself,  but,  in  spite  of  the  grave  rebuke  of  Ormond, 
as  achieved  in  a  very  pardonable  manner,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  even  felt  a  degree 
of  satisfaction  on  receiving  intelligence  from  the  city  that  there 
had  been  disturbances  in  the  streets,  and  that  some  of  the 
more  violent  fanatics  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  meeting- 
houses, upon  sudden  summons,  to  inquire,  as  their  preachers 
phrased  it,  into  the  causes  of  Heaven's  wrath,  and  into  the 
backsliding  of  the  courts  lawyers,  and  jury,  by  whom  the  false 
and  bloody  favourers  of  the  Popish  Plot  were  screened  and 
cloaked  from  deserved  puniBkment. 

The  King,  we  repeat^  seemed  to  hear  these  accounts  with 
pleasure,  even  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  dangerous  and 
susceptible  character  of  those  with  whom  such  suspicions 
originated.  'Will  any  one  now  assert,'  he  said,  with  self- 
complacence,  '  that  I  am  so  utterly  negligent  of  the  interest  of 
friends  ?    You  see  the  peril  in  which  I  place  myself,  and  even 
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the  risk  to  which  I  have  ezpooed  the  public  peace,  to  nsoiie 
a  man  whom  I  have  scarce  Been  for  twenty  yean,  and  then 
only  in  his  buffHXMt  and  bandeliera,  with  other  train-hand 
officers  who  kissed  hands  upon  the  Restoratioa.  They  say 
kings  have  long  hands ;  I  think  they  have  as  much  occasion 
for  long  memories,  since  they  are  expected  to  watch  over  and 
reward  every  man  in  England  who  hath  but  shown  his  good- 
will by  crying,  "  God  save  the  King ! " ' 

*Nay,  the  rogues  are  even  more  unreasonable  still,'  said 
Sedley;  'for  every  knave  of  them  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
your  Majesty's  protection  in  a  good  cause,  whether  he  has  cried 
•*  God  save  ike  King  "  or  no.' 

The  King  smiled,  and  turned  to  another  part  of  the  stately 
hall,  where  everything  was  assembled  which  could,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  age,  make  the  time  glide  pleasantly  away. 

In  one  place,  a  group  of  the  young  nobility  and  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court  listened  to  the  reader's  acquaintance 
Empson,  who  was  accompanying,  with  his  unrivalled  breathings 
on  the  flute,  a  young  siren,  who^  while  her  bosom  palpitated 
with  pride  and  with  fear,  warbled  to  the  courtly  and  august 
presence  the  beautiful  air,  beginning, 

'  Young  I  am,  and  yet  unakiird 
How  to  make  a  lover  yield/  etc. 

She  performed  her  task  in  a  manner  so  corresponding  with  the 
strains  of  the  amatory  poet  and  the  voluptuous  air  with  which 
the  words  had  been  invested  by  the  celebrated  Purcel,  that  the 
men  crowded  around  in  ecstasies,  while  most  of  the  ladies 
thought  it  proper  either  to  look  extremely  ]ndi£ferent  to  the 
words  she  sung  or  to  withdraw  from  the  circle  as  quietly  as 
possible.  To  the  song  succeeded  a  concerto,  performed  by  a 
select  band  of  most  admirable  musicians,  which  the  King, 
whose  taste  was  indisputable,  had  himself  selected. 

At  other  tables  in  the  apartment  the  elder  courtiers  wor- 
shipped fortune,  at  the  various  fashionable  games  of  ombre, 
quadrille,  hasard,  and  the  like ;  while  heaps  of  gold  which  lay 
before  the  players  augmented  or  dwindled  with  every  turn  of 
a  card  or  cast  of  a  die.  Many  a  year's  rent  of  fair  estates  was 
ventured  upon  the  main  or  the  odds,  which,  spent  hi  the  old 
deserted  manor-house,  had  repaired  the  ravages  of  Cromwell 
upon  its  walls,  and  replaced  the  sources  Of  good  housekeeping 
and  hospitali^,  that,  exhausted  in  the  last  age  by  fine  and 
sequestration,  were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  annihilated  by 
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careless  prodigality.  Elsewhere^  under  oover  of  observing  the 
gamester  or  Ijatoiing  to  the  music,  the  gallantries  of  that  all- 
licensed  age  were  practised  among  the  gay  and  fair,  closely 
watched  the  whilst  by  the  ugly  or  the  old,  who  promised  them- 
selves at  least  the  pleasure  of  observing,  and  it  may  be  that  of 
proclaiming,  intrigues  in  which  they  could  not  be  sharers. 

From  one  table  to  another  glided  the  merry  monarch,  ex- 
changing now  a  glance  with  a  court  beauty,  now  a  jest  with 
a  court  wit^  now  beating  time  to  the  nrasio,  and  anon  losing  or 
winning  a  few  pieces  of  gold  on  the  chance  of  the  game  to 
which  he  stood  nearest — the  most  amiable  of  voluptuaries, 
the  gayest  and  best-natured  of  companions,  the  man  that 
would,  of  all  others,  have  best  sustained  his  character,  had  life 
been  a  continued  banquet^  and  its  only  end  to  enjoy  the  passing 
hour  and  send  it  away  as  pleasantly  as  might  be. 

But  kings  are  least  of  all  exempted  from  the  ordinary  lot  of 
humanity;  and  Seged  of  Ethiopia  is,  amongst  monarohs,  no  J^ 
solitary  example  of  the  vanity  of  reckoning  cm  a  day  or  an  hour  ^ 
of  undisturbed  serenity.  An  attendant  on  the  court  announced 
suddenly  to  their  Majesties  that  a  lady,  who  would  only  an- 
nounce herself  as  a  peeress  of  England,  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence. 

The  Queen  said,  hastily,  *It  was  imposiibU.  No  peeress, 
without  announcing  her  title,  was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
her  rank.' 

*  I  could  be  sworn,'  said  a  nobleman  in  attendance,  '  that  it 
is  some  whim  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.' 

The  attendant  who  brought  the  message  said  that '  He  did 
indeed  believe  it  to  be  the  duchess,  both  from  the  singularity 
of  the  message  and  that  the  lady  spoke  with  somewhat  a 
foreign  accent.' 

'  In  the  name  of  madness,  then,'  said  the  King,  '  let  us  admit 
her.  Her  Grace  is  an  entire  rareenshow  in  her  own  person — a 
universal  masquerade — indeed,  a  sort  of  private  Bedlam  Hospital, 
her  whole  ideas  being  like  so  many  patients  craoed  upon  the 
subjects  of  love  and  literature,  who  act  nothing  in  their  vagaries 
save  Minerva,  Venus,  and  the  nine  Muses.' 

*  Your  Majesty's  pleasure  must  always  supersede  mine,'  said 
the  Queen.  '  I  only  hope  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  entertain 
so  fantastic  a  personage.  The  last  time  ^e  came  to  court, 
Isabella  (she  spoke  to  one  of  her  Portuguese  ladies  of  honour), 
yon  had  not  returned  from  our  lovely  Lisbon — ^her  Grace  had 
the  assurance  to  assume  a  right  to  bring  a  train-bearer  into  my 
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apartment ;  and  when  tMs  vba  not  allowed,  what  then,  think 
you,  she  did )  Even  caosed  her  train  to  be  made  so  long  that 
three  mortal  yards  of  satin  and  silver  remained  in  the  ante- 
chamber, supported  by  four  wenches,  while  the  other  end  was 
attached  to  her  Grace's  person,  as  she  paid  her  duty  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  presence-room.  Full  thirty  yards  of  the  most 
beautiful  silk  did  her  Grace's  madness  employ  in  this  manner.' 
'And  most  beautiful  damsels  they  were  who  bore  this 
portentous  train,'  said  the  Eling — '  a  train  never  equalled  save 
by  that  of  the  great  comet  in  sixty-six.  Sedley  and  Etherege 
told  us  wonders  of  them ;  for  it  is  one  advantage  of  this  new 
fashion  brought  up  by  the  duchess,  that  a  matron  may  be  totally 
unconscious  of  the  coquetiy  of  her  train  and  its  attendants.' 

*  Am  I  to  imderstand,  then,  your  Majesty's  pleasure  is  that 
the  lady  is  to  be  admitted  1 '  said  the  usher. 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  King;  Hhat  is,  if  the  incognita  be 
really  entitled  to  the  honour.  It  may  be  as  well  to  inquire 
her  title ;  there  are  more  madwomen  abroad  than  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle.  I  will  walk  into  the  ante-room  myself  and 
receive  your  answer.' 

But,  ere  Charles  had  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment 
in  his  progress  to  the  ante-room,  the  usher  sur|»ifi6d  the 
assembly  by  announcing  a  name  which  had  not  for  many  a 
year  been  heard  in  these  courtly  halls — "The  Countess  of 
Derby.' 

Stately  and  tall,  and  still,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
having  a  person  unbroken  by  years,  the  noble  lady  advanced 
towaids  her  sovereign  with  a  step  resembling  that  with  which 
she  might  have  met  an  equal.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  in 
her  manner  that  indicated  either  haughtiness  or  assumption 
imbecoming  that  presence;  but  her  consciousness  of  wrongs 
sustained  from  the  administration  of  Charles,  and  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  injured  party  over  those  from  whom,  or  in  whose 
name,  the  injury  had  been  offered,  gave  her  look  dignity  and 
her  step  firmness.  She  was  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  of  the 
same  fashion  which  were  worn  at  the  time  her  husband  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  which,  in  the  thirty  years  subse- 
quent to  that  events  she  had  never  permitted  her  tirewoman 
to  alter. 

The  surprise  was  no  pleasing  one  to  the  King ;  and  cursing 
in  his  heart  the  rashness  which  had  allowed  the  lady  entrance 
on  the  gay  scene  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he  saw  at  the 
same  time  the  necessity  of  receiving  her  in  a  manner  suitable 
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to  bis  own  character  and  her  rank  m  the  British  court.  He 
approached  her  with  an  air  of  welcome,  into  which  he  threw 
all  his  natural  grace,  while  he  began, '  Chh^  CcmptesBe  de  Derby ^ 
puissante  Heine  de  Man^  notre  tr^  cuuguste  noeur ^ 

'  Speak  English,  sire,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask  such  a  favour,' 
said  the  countess.  *■  I  am  a  peeress  of  this  nation,  mother  to 
one  English  earl,  and  widow,  alas,  to  another  i  In  England  I 
have  spent  my  brief  days  of  happiness,  my  long  years  of  widow- 
hood  and  sorrow.  France  and  its  language  are  but  to  me  the 
dreams  of  an  iminteresting  childhood.  I  know  no  tongue  save 
that  of  my  husband  and  my  son.  Permit  me,  as  the  widow 
and  mother  of  Derby,  thus  to  render  my  homage.' 

She  would  have  kneeled,  but  the  King  gracefully  prevented 
her,  and,  saluting  her  cheek,  according  to  the  form^  led  her 
towards  the  Queen,  and  himself  performed  the  ceremony  of 
introduction.  '  Your  Majesty,'  he  said,  '  must  be  informed  that 
the  countess  has  imposed  a  restriction  on  French,  the  language 
of  gallantry  and  c<xnpliment.  I  trust  your  Majesty  will, 
though  a  foreigner  like  herself,  find  enough  of  honest  English 
to  assure  the  Countess  of  Derby  with  what  pleasure  we  see  her 
at  court  after  the  absence  of  so  many  years.' 

'  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  at  least,'  said  the  Queen,  on  whom 
the  appearance  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  made  a  more  favour- 
able  impression  than  that  of  many  strangers  whom,  at  the 
King's  request,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  with  courtesy. 

Charles  himself  again  spoke.  'To  any  other  lady  of  the 
same  rank  I  might  put  the  question,  why  she  was  so  long 
absent  from  the  circle.  I  fear  I  can  only  aisk  the  Countess  of 
Derby  what  fortunate  cause  produces  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  here  % ' 

'  No  fortunate  cause,  my  liege,  though  one  most  strong  and 
urgent.' 

The  King  augured  nothing  agreeable  from  this  commence- 
ment ;  and  in  truth,  from  the  countess's  first  entrance,  he  had 
anticipated  some  unpleasant  explanation,  which  he  therefore 
hastened  to  parry,  having  first  composed  his  features  into  an 
ezpiession  of  sympathy  and  interest. 

'  If,'  said  he,  '  the  cause  is  of  a  nature  in  which  we  can 
render  assistance,  we  cannot  expect  your  ladyship  should  enter 
upon  it  at  the  present  time ;  but  a  memorial  addressed  to  our 
secretary,  or,  if  it  is  more  satisfactory,  to  ourselves  directly, 
will  receive  our  immediate,  and,  I  trust!  need  not  add,  our 
favourable,  construction.' 
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The  countess  bowed  with  some  state,  and  answered^  'My 
business,  sire,  is  indeed  important ;  but  so  brief,  that  it  need 
not  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  withdraw  your  ear  from  what 
is  more  pleasing;  yet  it  is  so  urgent^  that  I  am  afraid  to 
postpone  it  even  for  a  moment.' 

'This  is  unusual,'  said  Charles.  'But  you.  Countess  of 
Derby,  are  an  unwonted  guest,  and  must  oommand  my  time. 
Does  the  matter  require  my  private  ear?' 

'For  my  part,'  said  the  oountess,  'the  whole  court  might 
listen ;  but  your  Majesty  may  prefer  hearing  me  in  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  of  your  counsellors.' 

'Ormond,'  said  the  King,  looking  around,  'attend  us  for  an 
instant;  and  do  you,  Arlington,  do  the  same.' 

The  King  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  cabinet^  and,  seat- 
ing himself,  requested  the  countess  would  edso  take  a  chair. 

'  It  needs  not,  sire,'  she  replied ;  then  pausing  for  a  moment^ 
as  if  to  collect  her  spirits,  she  proceeded  with  firmness.  '  Your 
Majesty  well  said  that  no  light  cause  had  drawn  me  from  my 
lonely  habitation.  I  came  not  hither  when  the  property 
of  my  son — that  property  which  deeoended  to  him  from 
a  father  who  died  for  your  Majesty's  rights — ^was  conjured 
away  from  him  under  pretext  of  justice,  that  it  might  first 
feed  the  avarice  of  the  rebel  Fairfax  and  then  supply  the  pro- 
digality of  his  son-in-law,  Buckingham.' 

'  These  are  over  harsh  terms,  lady,'  said  the  King.  '  A  legal 
penalty  was,  as  we  remember,  incurred  by  an  act  of  irregular 
violence ;  so  our  courts  and  our  laws  term  it,  though  personally 
I  have  no  objection  to  call  it,  with  you,  an  honourable  revenge. 
But  admit  it  were  such,  in  prosecution  of  the  laws  of  honour, 
bitter  legal  consequences  are  often  necessarily  incurred.' 

'  I  come  not  to  argue  for  my  son's  wasted  and  forfeited  in- 
heritance, sire,'  said  the  countess ;  *  I  only  take  credit  for  my 
patience  under  that  afflicting  dispensation.  I  now  come  to 
redeem  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Derby,  more  dear  to  me 
than  all  the  treasures  and  lands  which  ever  belonged  to  it.' 

'  And  by  whom  is  the  honour  of  the  house  of  Derby  im- 
peached?' said  the  King;  'for,  on  my  word,  you  bring  me  the 
first  news  of  it.' 

'  Has  there  one  Narrative,  as  these  wild  fictions  are  termed, 
been  printed  with  regard  to  the  Popish  Plot — ^this  pretended 
plot,  as  I  will  call  it — in  which  the  honour  of  our  house  has 
not  been  touched  and  tainted  ?  And  are  there  not  two  noble 
gentlemen,  father  and  son,  allies  of  the  house  of  Stanley,  about 
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to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  on  account  of  matters  in 
which  we  are  the  parties  first  impeached  f ' 

The  King  looked  around  and  smiled  to  Arlington  and 
Ormond.  'The  countess's  courage,  methinks,  shames  ours. 
What  lips  dared  have  called  the  immactdate  Plot  pretended,  or 
the  Narrative  of  the  witnesses,  our  preservers  from  Popish 
knives,  a  wild  fiction  f  But,  niadam,'  he  said,  '  though  I  ad- 
mire the  generosity  of  your  interference  in  behalf  of  the  two 
Peverils,  I  must  acquaint  you  that  your  interference  is  un- 
necessary :  they  are  this  morning  acquitted/ 

'  Now  may  God  be  praised  ! '  said  the  countess,  folding  her 
bands.  *  I  have  scarce  slept  since  I  heard  the  news  of  their 
impeachm^it;  and  have  arrived  here  to  surrender  myself  to 
your  Majesty's  justice,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  in 
hopes,  by  so  doing,  I  might  at  least  save  the  lives  of  my  noUe 
and  generous  friends,  enveloped  in  suspicion  only,  or  chiefly,  by 
their  connexion  with  us.     Are  they  indeed  acquitted  ?' 

'  They  are,  by  my  honour,'  said  the  King.  '  I  marvel  you 
heard  it  not.' 

'I  arrived  but  last  night,  and  remained  in  the  strictest 
seclusion,'  said  the  countess,  'afraid  to  make  any  inquiries 
that  might  occasion  discovery  ere  I  saw  your  Majesty.' 

'And  now  that  we  have  met,'  said  the  King,  taking  her 
hand  kindly — '  a  meeting  which  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
— ^may  I  recommend  to  you  speedily  to  return  to  your  royal 
island  with  as  little  ^clat  as  you  came  hither  Y  The  world,  my 
dear  countess,  has  changed  since  we  were  young.  Men  fought 
in  the  Civil  War  with  good  swords  and  muskets ;  but  now  we 
fight  with  indictments  and  oaths,  and  such-like  legal  weapons. 
You  are  no  adept  in  such  warfare ;  and  though  I  am  well  aware 
you  know  how  to  hold  out  a  castle,  I  doubt  much  if  you  have 
the  art  to  parry  off  an  impeachment.  This  Plot  has  come 
upon  us  like  a  land  storm ;  there  is  no  steering  the  vessel  in 
the  teeth  of  the  tempest,  we  must  run  for  the  nearest  haven, 
and  happy  if  we  can  reach  one.' 

'  This  is  cowardice,  my  liege,'  said  the  countess.  '  Forgive 
the  word !  it  is  but  a  woman  who  speaks  it.  Call  your  noble 
friends  around  you,  and  make  a  stand  like  your  royal  father. 
There  is  but  one  right  and  one  wrong — one  honourable  and 
forward  course ;  and  all  others  which  deviate  are  oblique  and 
unworthy.' 

'Your  language,  my  venerated  friend,'  said  Ormond,  who 
saw  the  necessity  of  interfering  betwixt  the  dignity  of  the 
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actual  soYereign  and  the  freedom  of  the  oountessy  who  was 
generally  accustomed  to  receive,  not  to  pay,  observance — 'your 
language  ia  strong  and  decided,  but  it  applies  not  to  the  times. 
It  might  occasion  a  renewal  of  the  Ci^  War  and  of  all  its 
miseries,  but  could  hardly  be  attended  with  the  effects  you 
sanguinely  anticipate.' 

'  You  are  too  rash,  my  lady  countess,'  said  Arlington,  *  not 
only  to  rush  upon  this  danger  yourself,  but  to  desire  to  involve 
his  Majesty.  Let  me  say  plainly  that^  in  this  jealous  time,  you 
have  done  but  ill  to  exohimge  the  security  of  Castle  Bushin  for 
the  chance  of  a  lodging  in  ^e  Tower  of  London.' 

'And  were  I  to  kiss  the  block  there,'  said  the  countess,  'as 
did  my  husband  at  Bolton-on-the-Moors,  I  would  do  so  willingly, 
rather  than  forsake  a  friend  1  and  one,  too,  whom,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  Peveril,  I  have  thrust  upon  danger.' 

'But  have  I  not  assured  you  that  bo^  of  the  Peverils, 
elder  and  younger,  are  freed  from  peril  f  said  the  King ;  'and, 
my  dear  countess,  what  can  else  tempt  you  to  thrust  yowndf 
on  danger,  from  which,  doubtless,  you  expect  to  be  relieved  by 
my  intervention  f  Methinks  a  lady  of  your  judgment  should 
not  voluntarily  throw  herself  into  a  river,  merely  that  her 
friends  might  have  the  risk  and  merit  of  dragging  her  out.' 

The  countess  reiterated  her  intention  to  claim  a  fair  trial. 
The  two  counsellors  again  pressed  their  advice  that  she  should 
withdraw,  though  under  the  charge  of  absconding  from  justice, 
and  remain  in  her  own  feudal  kingdom. 

The  King,  seeing  no  termination  to  the  debate,  gently 
reminded  the  countess  that  her  Majesty  would  be  jealous  if 
he  detained  her  ladyship  longer,  and  offered  her  his  hand  to 
conduct  her  back  to  the  company.  This  she  was  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting,  and  returned  accordingly  to  the  apart- 
ments of  state,  where  an  event  occurred  immediately  after- 
wards which  must  be  transferred  to  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XLVI 

Here  stand  I  tight  and  trim, 
Quick  of  eye,  though  little  of  limb ; 
He  who  denieth  the  word  I  hare  spoken, 
Betwixt  him  and  me  shall  lances  be  broken. 

Lay  qf  the  Little  John  de  8aiMri. 

Whsn  Charles  had  reconducted  the  Countefls  of  Derby  into 
the  presence-chamber,  before  he  parted  with  her,  he  entreated 
her,  in  a  whisper,  to  be  governed  by  good  counsel,  and  to 
regard  her  own  safety ;  and  then  turned  easily  from  her,  as  if 
to  distribute  his  attentions  equally  among  the  other  guests. 

These  were  a  good  deal  circiunscribed  at  the  instant  by  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  five  or  six  musicians,  one  of  whom,  a 
German,  imder  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
particularly  renowned  for  his  performance  on  the  violoncello, 
but  had  been  detained  in  inactivity  in  the  ante-chamber  by  the 
non-«rrival  of  his  instrument,  which  had  now  at  length  made 
its  appearance. 

The  domestic  who  placed  it  before  the  owner,  shrouded  as  it 
was  within  its  wooden  case,  seemed  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of 
his  load,  and  lingered  for  a  moment,  as  if  interested  in  discover- 
ing what  sort  <^  instrument  was  to  be  produced  that  could 
weigh  so  heavily.  His  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner;  for,  while  the  musician  was  fumbling 
with  the  key,  the  case  being  for  his  greater  convenience  placed 
upright  against  the  wall,  the  case  and  instrument  itself  at  once 
flew  open,  and  out  started  the  dwarf,  Geofirey  Hudson,  at 
sight  of  whose  unearthly  appearance,  thus  suddenly  introduced, 
the  ladies  shrieked  and  ran  backwards,  the  gentlemen  started, 
and  the  poor  German,  on  seeing  the  portentous  deliveiy  of  his 
fiddle-case,  tumbled  on  the  floor  in  an  agony,  supposing,  it 
might  be,  that  his  instrument  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
strange  figure  which  supplied  its  place.     So  soon,  however,  as 
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'  Nay/  said  the  King,  *  if  that  be  the  case,  they  are  certainly 
determined  on  gome  villainy.' 

'  Might  I  adyisc,'  said  the  Duke  of  Oimond,  '  I  would  sum- 
mon the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  this  presence.  His  connexions 
with  the  fanatics  are  well  known,  though  he  afiSscts  to  conceal 
them.' 

'  You  would  not,  my  lord,  do  his  Grace  the  injustice  to  treat 
him  as  a  criminal  on  such  a  chai^  as  this ) '  said  the  King. 
*  However,'  he  added,  after  a  moment's  consideration, '  Bucking- 
ham is  accessible  to  every  sort  of  temptation,  from  the  flightiness 
of  his  genius.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  nourished  hopes 
of  an  aspiring  kind.  I  think  we  had  some  proof  of  it  but  lately. 
Hark  ye,  ChiiSBnch ;  go  to  him  instantly,  and  bring  him  here 
on  any  fair  pretext  thou  canst  devise.  I  would  fain  save  him 
from  what  lawyers  call  an  overt  act.  The  court  would  be  dull 
as  a  dead  horse  were  Buckingham  to  miscarry.' 

<  Will  not  your  Majesty  order  the  Horse  Guards  to  turn  outf ' 
said  young  Selby,  who  was  present  and  an  officer. 

'  No,  Selby,'  said  the  King,  '  I  like  not  horse-play.  But  let 
them  be  prepared;  and  let  the  high  bailiff  collect  his  civil 
officers,  and  conmiand  the  sherifis*  to  summon  their  worshipful 
attendants,  from  javelin -men  to  hangmen,  and  have  them  in 
readiness,  in  case  of  any  sudden  tumult ;  double  the  sentinels 
on  the  doors  of  the  palace,  and  see  no  strangers  get  in.' 

*  Or  out,*  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  '  Where  are  the  foreign 
fellows  who  brought  in  the  dwarf  1 ' 

They  were  sought  for,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found.  They 
had  retreated,  leaving  their  instruments — a  circumstance  which 
seemed  to  bear  hard  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  their  patron. 

Hastv  preparations  were  made  to  provide  resistance  to  any 
effort  of  des^  which  the  suppoeed  oonspiraton  might  l^ 
driven  to ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  King,  withdrawing  with. 
Arlington,  Ormond,  and  a  few  other  counsellors,  into  the 
cabinet  where  the  Countess  of  Derby  had  had  her  audience, 
resumed  the  examination  of  the  little  discoverer.  His  declara- 
tion, though  singular,  was  quite  coherent^  the  strain  of  romance 
intermingled  with  it  being,  in  faot>  a  part  of  his  character,  which 
often  gained  him  the  fate  of  being  laughed  at,  when  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  pitied,  or  even  esteemed. 

He  oonunenced  with  a  flourish  about  his  sufferings  for  the 
Plot^  which  the  impatience  of  Ormond  would  have  cut  short, 
had  not  the  King  reminded  his  Grace  that  a  top,  when  it  is  not 

*  See  Note  46. 
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floggedy  must  needs  go  down  of  itself  at  the  end  of  a  definite 
time,  while  the  application  of  the  whip  may  keep  it  up  for 
hours. 

Qeofbej  Hudson  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  exhaust  himself 
on  the  suhject  of  his  prison-house,  which  he  informed  the  King 
was  not  without  a  beam  of  light — an  emanation  of  loveliness — 
a  mortal  angel — quick  of  step  and  beautiful  of  eye,  who  had 
more  than  once  visited  his  confinement  with  words  of  cheering 
and  comfort 

'  By  my  faith,'  said  the  King,  '  they  fare  better  in  Newgate 
than  I  was  aware  of.  Who  would  Imve  thought  of  the  little 
gentleman  being  solaced  with  female  society  in  such  a  place  ? ' 

'  I  pray  your  Majesty,'  said  the  dwarf,  after  the  manner  of  a 
solemn  protest,  'to  understand  nothing  amiss.  My  devotion 
to  this  fair  creature  is  rather  like  what  we  poor  Catholics  pay 
to  the  blessed  saints  than  mixed  with  any  grosser  quality. 
Indeed,  she  seems  rather  a  ^Iphid  of  the  Bodcrucian  system 
than  aught  more  carnal ;  being  slighter,  lighter,  and  lees  than 
the  females  of  conmion  life,  who  have  sometiiing  of  that  coarse- 
ness of  make  which  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  sinful  and 
gigantic  race  of  the  antediluvians.' 

'Well,  say  on,  man,'  quoth  Charles.  'Didst  thou  not  dis- 
cover this  sylph  to  be  a  mere  mortal  wench  alter  all  1 ' 

'Who?    I,  myliegel    Ofiel' 

'  Nay,  little  gentleman^  do  not  be  so  particularly  scandalised,^ 
said  the  King ;  '  I  promise  you,  I  suspect  you  of  no  audacity  of 
gallantry.' 

'Time  wears  fast,'  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  impatiently, 
and  looking  at  his  watch.  '  Chiffinch  hath  been  gone  ten  minutes, 
and  ten  minutes  will  bring  him  back.' 

'  True,'  said  Charles,  gravely.  '  Come  to  the  point,  Hudson ; 
and  tell  us  what  this  femEde  has  to  do  with  your  coming  hither 
in  this  extraordinaiy  manner.' 

'  Everything,  my  lord,'  said  little  Hudson.  '  I  saw  her  twice 
during  my  coiifinement  in  Newgate,  and,  in  my  thought,  she  is 
the  very  angel  who  guards  my  life  and  welfare ;  for,  after  my 
acquittal,  as  I  walked  towards  the  city  with  two  tall  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  in  trouble  along  with  me,  and  just  while  we  stood 
to  our  defence  against  a  rascally  mob,  and  just  as  I  had  taken 
possession  of  an  elevated  situation  to  have  some  vantage  against 
the  great  odds  of  numbers,  I  heard  a  Heavenly  voice  sound,  as 
it  were,  from  a  window  behind  me,  counselling  me  to  take  refuge 
in  a  certain  house ;  to  which  measure  I  readily  persuaded  my 
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gallant  friends  the  PeyerilB,  who  have  alwajs  shown  themsdyeB 
willing  to  be  oounselled  by  me/ 

'  Showing  therein  their  wisdom  at  onoe  and  modesty/  said 
the  £^g.  'But  what  ohanoed  nextt  Be  brief — ^be  like  thy- 
self, man/ 

'For  a  time,  sire,'  said  the  dwarf,  'it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
not  the  principal  object  of  attention.  First,  the  younger  Peveiil 
was  withdrawn  from  us  by  a  gentleman  of  Tenerable  appearanoe, 
though  somewhat  smacking  of  a  Puritan,  having  boots  <^  neat's 
leather,  and  wearing  his  weapon  without  a  sword-knot.  When 
Master  Julian  returned,  he  informed  us,  for  the  first  time,  that 
we  were  in  the  power  of  a  body  of  armed  f^tnatics,  who  were, 
as  the  poet  says,  "prompt  for  direful  act."  And  your  Majesty 
will  remark  that  both  father  and  son  were  In  some  measure 
desperate,  and  disregardful  from  that  moment  of  the  assurances 
which  I  gave  them,  that  the  star  which  I  was  bound  to  worship 
would,  in  her  own  time,  diine  forth  in  signal  of  our  safety. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty,  in  answer  to  my  hilarious  exhorta- 
tions to  confidence,  the  father  did  bu^  say  "  tush  "  and  the  eon 
^'  pshaw,"  which  showed  how  men's  prudence  and  manners  are 
disturbed  by  afiOiction.  Nevertheless,  these  two  gentlemen, 
the  Peverils,  forming  a  strong  opinion  of  the  necessity  there 
was  to  break  forth,  were  it  only  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  these 
dangerous  passages  to  your  Majesty,  commenced  an  assault  on 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  I  also  assisting  with  the  strength 
which  Heaven  hath  given,  and  some  threescore  years  have  leffci 
me.  We  could  not,  as  it  unhappily  proved,  manage  our  attempt 
so  sUently  but  that  our  guards  overheard  us,  and,  entering  in 
numbers,  separated  us  from  each  other,  and  compelled  my  com- 
panions, at  point  of  pike  and  poniard,  to  go  to  some  other  and 
more  distant  apartment,  thus  separating  our  fair  society.  I 
was  again  inclosed  in  the  now  solitaiy  c^unber,  and  I  will  own 
that  I  felt  a  certain  depression  of  soul.  But  "  when  bale  is  at 
highest,'^  as  the  poet  singeth,  "  boot  is  at  nighest)"  for  a  door 
of  hope  was  suddenly  opened * 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  my  liege,'  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
Met  this  poor  creature's  story  be  translated  into  the  language 
of  common  sense  by  some  of  the  scribblers  of  romances  about 
court,  and  we  may  be  able  to  make  meaning  of  it' 

Geofi&ey  Hudson  looked  with  a  frowning  countenance  of 
reproof  upon  the  impatient  old  Irish  nobleman,  and  said,  with 
a  very  dignified  air,  '  That  one  duke  upon  a  poor  gentleman's 
hand  was  enough  at  a  time,  and  that,  but  for  his  present 
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engagement  and  dependency  with  the  Duke  of  Backingham, 
he  would  have  endured  no  suoh  terms  from  the  Di^e  of 
Oimond.' 

*  Abate  jour  yalour  and  dhminiah  yoor  choler,  at  our  request^ 
most  puissant  Sir  Geoffi^  Hudson,'  said  the  King ;  '  and  fbr- 
give  t&e  Duke  of  Ormond  for  my  sake ;  but  at  all  events  go  on 
with  your  story.' 

Qeo£&ey  Hudson  laid  his  hand  on  his  bosom  and  bowed  m 
proud  and  dignified  submission  to  his  sovereign ;  then  waved 
his  foigiveness  graoefuUy  to  Ormond,  accompanied  with  a 
horrible  grin,  which  he  designed  for  a  smile  of  gracious  forgive- 
ness  and  conciliation*  'Under  the  duke's  favour,  then,'  he 
proceeded,  'when  I  said  a  door  of  hope  was  opened  to  me,  I 
meant  a  door  behind  the  tapestiy,  from  whence  issued  that  fair 
vision — ^yet  not  so  fair  as  lustrously  dark,  like  the  beauty  of  a 
continental  nighty  where  the  cloudless  aaure  sky  shrouds  us  in 
a  veil  more  lovely  than  that  of  day  t  But  I  note  your  Majesty's 
impatience.  Enough^-I  followed  my  beautiful  guide  into  an 
apartment,  where  there  lay,  strangely  intermingled,  warlike 
arms  and  musical  instruments.  Amongst  these  I  saw  my  own 
late  place  of  temporary  obscurity — a  violoncello.  To  my  as- 
tonishment^ she  turned  around  the  instrument,  and  opening 
it  behind  by  pressure  of  a  spring,  showed  that  it  was  filled 
with  pistols,  daggers,  and  ammuniti<Hi  made  up  in  bandeliers. 
''These,"  she  said,  "are  this  night  destined  to  suiprise  the 
court  of  the  unwary  Charles  " — ^yonr  Majesty  must  pardon  my 
using  her  own  words — "but  if  thou  darest  go  in  their  stead, 
thou  mayst  be  the  saviour  of  king  and  kingdoms ;  if  thou  art 
afraid,  keep  secret,  I  will  myself  try  the  adventure."  "Now, 
may  Heaven  forbid  that  Geoffirey  Hudson  were  craven  enough," 
saidi,  "tolettheerunsuchari&I  Youknownot — ^you  cannot 
know,  what  belongs  to  snch  ambuscades  and  concealments.  I 
am  accustomed  to  them :  have  lurked  in  the  pocket  of  a  giant, 
and  have  formed  the  contents  of  a  pasty."  "  Get  in,  then,"  she 
said,  "and  lose  no  tkne."  Neverthdess,  while  I  prepared  to 
obey,  I  will  not  deny  that  some  cold  apprehensions  came  over 
my  hot  valour,  and  I  confessed  to  her,  if  it  might  so  be,  I  would 
rather  find  my  way  to  the  palace  on  my  own  feet.*  But  she 
would  not  listen  to  me,  saying  hastily,  "  I  would  be  intercepted, 
or  refused  admittance,  and  that  I  must  embrace  the  means  she 
offered  me  of  introduction  into  the  presence,  and  when  there 
teU  the  King  to  be  on  his  guard ;  little  more  is  necessary,  for 

*  See  Qwttnj  Hodion  in  a  Fie.    Note  47. 
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once  the  scheme  is  known  it  becomes  de^erate."  Baahlj  and 
boldly  I  bid  adieu  to  the  daylight,  which  was  then  fading  away. 
She  withdrew  the  contents  of  the  instroment  destined  for  my 
conceahnent,  and  havii^  put  them  behind  the  ohimney-boardy 
introduced  me  in  their  room.  As  she  clasped  me  in,  I  imploi^d 
her  to  warn  the  men  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  me  to  take 
heed  and  keep  the  neck  of  the  violoncello  uppennost ;  but  ere 
I  had  completed  my  request,  I  found  I  was  left  alone,  and  in 
darkness.  Presently,  two  or  three  fellows  entered,  whom,  by 
their  language,  which  I  in  some  sort  understood,  I  perceiyed  to 
be  Germans,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. I  heard  them  receive  from  the  leader  a  charge  how  they 
were  to  deport  themselves  when  they  should  assume  the  con- 
cealed arms ;  and — ^for  I  will  do  the  duke  no  wrong — I  under- 
stood their  orders  were  precise,  not  only  to  spare  the  person 
of  the  King,  but  also  those  of  the  coturtiers,  and  to  protect 
all  who  might  be  in  the  presence  against  an  irrupdcMi  of  the 
fanatics.  In  other  respects,  they  had  charge  to  disarm  the 
gentlemen-pensioners  in  the  guard-room,  and,  in  fine,  to  obtain 
the  command  of  the  court.' 

The  King  looked  disconcerted  and  thoughtful  at  this  com- 
munication, and  bade  Lord  Arlington  see  that  Selby  quietly 
made  search  into  the  contents  of  the  other  cases  which  had 
been  brought  as  containing  musical  instruments.  He  then 
signed  to  Uie  dwarf  to  proceed  in  his  stoiy,  a^ing  him  again 
and  again,  and  very  solemnly,  whether  he  was  sure  that  he 
heard  the  duke's  name  mentioned,  as  commanding  ix  approving 
this  action. 

The  dwarf  answered  in  the  affirmativa 

'  This,'  said  the  King,  '  is  carrying  the  frolic  somewhat  far.' 

The  dwarf  proceeded  to  state,  that '  He  was  carried  after  his 
metamorphosis  into  the  chapel,  where  he  heard  the  preacher 
seemingly  about  the  close  of  his  harangue,'  the  tenor  of  which 
he  also  mentioned.  'Words,'  he  said,  'coukL  not  express  the 
agony  which  he  felt  when  he  found  that  his  beaier,  in  placing 
the  instrument  in  a  comer,  was  about  to  invert  its  position,  in 
which  case,'  he  said, '  human  frailly  might  have  proved  too  great 
for  love,  for  loyalty,  for  true  obedience,  nay,  for  the  fear  of 
death,  which  was  like  to  ensue  on  discovery ' ;  and  he  concluded, 
that '  he  greatly  doubted  he  could  not  have  stood  on  his  head  for 
many  minutes  without  screaming  aloud.' 

'  I  could  not  have  blamed  you,'  said  the  King ;  *  placed  in 
such  a  posture  in  the  royal  oak,  I  must  needs  have  roared 
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myself.  Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  ms  of  this  Btnxige  con- 
spiracy ? '  Sir  Geoffirey  Hudson  replied  in  the  affiimative,  and 
the  King  presently  subjoined — 'Go,  my  little  friend;  your 
services  shall  not  be  foiigotten.  Since  thou  hast  crept  into 
the  bowels  of  a  fiddle  for  our  service,  we  are  bound,  in  duty 
and  conscience,  to  find  you  a  more  roomy  dwelling  in  future.' 

*  It  was  a  violoncello,  if  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  remember,' 
said  the  little  jealous  man,  '  not  a  common  fiddle ;  though,  for 
your  Majesty's  service,  I  would  have  crept  eyen  into  a  kit.' 

'Whatever  of  that  nature  could  have  been  performed  by 
any  subject  of  ours,  thou  wouldst  have  enacted  in  our  behalf, 
of  that  we  hold  ourselves  certain.  Withdraw  for  a  little ;  and 
hark  ye,  for  the  present,  beware  what  you  say  about  this  matter. 
Let  your  appearance  be  considered— do  you  mark  me — as  a 
frolic  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  not  a  word  of  con- 
spiracy.' 

'  Were  it  not  better  to  put  him  under  some  restraint,  sire  f ' 
said  the  Duke  of  Oimond,  when  Hudson  had  left  the  room. 

'  It  is  unneoessary,'  said  the  King.  '  I  remember  the  little 
wretch  of  old.  Fortune,  to  make  him  the  model  of  absurdity, 
has  closed  a  most  lofty  soul  within  that  little  miserable  carcass. 
For  wielding  his  sword  and  keeping  his  word,  he  is  a  perfect 
Don  Quixote  in  decimo-octavo.  He  shall  be  taken  care  of. 
But,  odds-fish,  my  lords,  is  not  this  freak  of  Buckingham  too 
villainous  and  ungrateful  ? ' 

'  He  had  not  had  the  means  of  being  so,  had  your  Majesty,' 
said  the  Duke  of  Ormond, '  been  less  lenient  on  other  occasions.' 

*  My  lord — ^my  lord,'  said  Charles,  hastily,  *  your  lordship  is 
Buckingham's  known  enemy;  we  will  take  other  and  more 
impartial  counsel.     Arlington,  what  think  you  of  all  this  1 ' 

'  May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Arlington,  '  I  think  the 
thing  is  absolutely  impossible,  unless  the  duke  has  had  some 
quarrel  with  your  Majesty  of  which  we  know  nothing.  His 
Grace  is  very  flighty,  doubtless,  but  this  seems  actual  insanity.' 

'  Why,  faith,'  said  the  King,  '  some  words  passed  betwixt  us 
this  morning;  his  duchess  it  seems  is  dead,  and,  to  lose  no 
time,  his  Grace  had  cast  his  eyes  about  for  means  of  repairing 
the  loss,  and  had  the  assurance  to  ask  our  consent  to  woo  my 
niece.  Lady  Anne.' 

*  Which  your  Majesty  of  course  rejected  f '  said  the  statesman. 
'And  not  without  rebuking  his  assurance,'  added  the  King. 
'In  private,  sir,  or  before  any  witnessesf  said  the  Di&e 

of  Onnond. 
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'Before  no  one,'  Mid  the  Eiog-^'ezoepting,  iiMleed»  little 
Ohiffinch ;  and  he,  you  know,  is  no  one.' 

^Htne  illoB  lackrymia^^  said  Onnond.  'I  know  his  Giaoe 
well.  While  the  rebuke  of  his  aspiring  petukooe  was  a  matter 
betwixt  jour  Majesty  and  him,  he  might  have  let  it  pass  bj ; 
but  a  oheck  before  a  fellow  from  whom  it  was  likely  enough  to 
travel  through  the  court  was  a  matter  to  be  reveng^.' 

Here  Selby  came  hastily  f  xom  the  other  room,  to  say  that 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham  had  just  entered  the  presence-chamber. 

The  King  rose.  '  Let  a  boat  be  in  readiness,  with  a  party  of 
the  yeomen,'  said  he.  '  It  may  be  necessary  to  attach  him,  of 
treason  and  send  him  to  the  Tower.' 

'Should  not  a  Se^sretary  of  State's  warrant  be  prepared T 
said  Onnond. 

'  No,  my  lord  duke,'  said  the  King,  sharply.  *  I  still  hope 
that  the  necessity  may  be  avoided.' 


CHAPTER  XLVII 


Huth  nadung  BuokinghiMn  grows  oircimispect 

niehard  JIL 

BivoBB  giving  the  reader  an  acoount  of  the  meeting  betwixt 
Buckingham  and  his  injured  aoyereign,  we  may  mention  a 
trifling  ciroumstanoe  or  two  which  took  place  betwixt  his  Grace 
and  Chiffinch,  in  the  short  driye  betwixt  York  Place  and 
Whitehall. 

In  the  outset^  the  duke  endeavoared  to  leani  from  the 
courtier  the  special  cauae  of  his  being  summoned  so  hastily  to 
the  court  Ghiffindi  answered,  cautiously,  that '  He  believed 
tiiere  were  some  gambols  going  forward,  at  which  the  King 
desired  the  duke's  presence.' 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Buckingham,  for,  conscious  of  his 
own  rash  purpose,  he  could  not  but  apprehend  discovery.  After 
a  moment's  silence,  'Chiffinch,'  he  said,  abruptly,  'did  you 
mention  to  any  one  what  the  King  said  to  me  this  morning 
touching  the  Lady  Annet' 

'My  lord  duke,'  said  Chiffinch,  hesitating,  'surely  my  duty 
to  the  King,  my  respect  to  your  Qrace ' 

'Tou  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  thenf  said  the  duke,  sternly. 

'To  no  one,'  replied  Chiffinch,  fkintiy,  for  he  was  intimidated 
by  the  duke's  increasing  severity  of  manner. 

'Yon  lie,  like  a  scoundrel!'  said  the  duke.  'You  told 
Christian.' 

'Your  Grace,'  said  Chiffinch — 'your  Grace — your  Grace 
ought  to  remember  that  I  told  you  Christian's  secret^  that  the 
Countess  of  Derby  was  come  up.' 

'And  you  think  the  one  point  of  treachery  may  balance  for 
the  other!  But  no.  I  must  have  a  better  atonement.  Be 
assured  I  will  blow  your  brains  out^  ere  you  leave  this  carriage, 
unless  you  tell  me  we  truth  of  this  message  from  court.' 

Aa  Chiffinch  hesitated  what  reply  to  make,  a  man,  who,  by 
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the  blase  of  the  tordhee,  then  always  borne  as  well  by  the 
laokeys  who  hung  behind  the  oaxriage  aa  by  the  footmen  who 
ran  by  the  side,  might  easily  see  who  sat  in  the  ooaohy 
approached,  and  sung  in  a  deep  manly  voioe  the  burden  of 
an  old  French  song*  on  the  battle  of  Marignan,  in  which  is 
imitated  the  German  French  of  the  defeated  Swiss — 

'Tout  est  yerlore, 
La  tintelore, 
Tout  est  Tarloore 

BeiGot' 

*  I  am  betrayed/  said  the  duke,  who  instantly  conceived  that 
this  chorus,  expressing  'all  is  lost,'  was  sung  by  one  of  his 
faithful  agents,  as  a  hint  to  him  that  their  machinations  were 
discovered. 

He  attempted  to  t]^w  himself  from  the  carriage,  but 
Chiffinch  held  him  with  a  firm,  though  respectful,  grasp.  'Do 
not  destroy  yourself,  mv  loid,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
humility ;  '  there  are  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  peace  around 
the  carriage,  to  enforce  your  Grace's  coming  to  Whitehall,  and 
to  prevent  your  escape.  To  attempt  it  would  be  to  confess 
guilt>  and  I  advise  you  strongly  against  that;  the  King  is 
your  friend — ^be  your  own.' 

The  duke,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  said  sullenly,  *  I 
believe  you  are  right.  Why  should  I  fly,  when  I  am  guilty  of 
nothing  but  sending  some  fireworks  to  entertain  the  court> 
instead  of  a  concert  of  music  f ' 

'  And  the  dwarf,  who  came  so  imexpectedly  out  of  the  bass- 
viol ' 

'  Was  a  masking  device  of  my  own,  Chiffinch,'  said  the  duke^ 
though  the  circumstance  was  then  fizist  known  to  him.  '  Chif- 
finch,  you  will  bind  me  for  ever  if  you  will  permit  me  to  have 
a  minute's  conversation  with  Christian.' 

'With  Christian,  my  lord!  Where  could  you  find  himf 
You  are  aware  we  must  go  straight  on  to  the  court.' 

'True,'  said  the  duke,  'but  I  think  I  cannot  miss  finding 
him;  and  you,  Master  Chiffinch,  are  no  officer,  and  have  no 
warrant  either  to  detain  me  prisoner  or  prevent  my  speaking 
to  whom  I  please.' 

Chiffinch  replied,  '  My  lord  duke,  your  genius  is  so  great, 
and  your  escapes  so  numerous,  that  it  will  be  from  no  wish  of 
my  own  if  I  am  forced  to  hurt  a  man  so  skilful  and  so  popular.' 

*  See  Note  48. 
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*  Nay,  then^  there  is  life  in  it  yet,'  said  the  duke,  and  whistled; 
when,  from  beside  the  little  cutler's  booth,  -with  which  the  read^ 
is  acquainted,  appeared,  suddenly.  Master  Christian,  and  was  in 
a  moment  at  the  side  of  the  coach.  *  Ocmz  itt  verlorer^^  said 
the  duke. 

' I  know  it,'  said  Christian^  'and  all  our  godly  friends  are 
dispersed  upon  the  news.  Lucky  the  colonel  and  these  German 
rascals  gave  a  hint.  All  is  safe.  You  go  to  court  Hark  ye, 
I  will  follow.' 

'  Tou,  Christian  %  that  would  be  more  friendly  than  wise/ 

'Why,  what  is  there  against  meT  said  Chnstian.  'I  am 
innocent  as  the  child  unborn,  so  is  your  Grace.  There  is  but 
one  creature  who  can  bear  witness  to  our  guilt ;  but  I  trust  to 
bring  her  on  the  stage  in  our  favour ;  besides,  if  I  went  not,  I 
should  presently  be  sent  for.' 

'  The  familiar  of  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak,  I  warrantr 

'  Hark  in  your  ear  again.' 

*  I  understand,'  said  the  duke,  'and  will  delay  Master  Chif- 
finch — ^for  he,  you  must  know,  is  my  conductor — ^no  longer. 
Well,  Chiffinch,  let  them  drive  on.  Vogue  la  gcXht  I '  he  ex- 
claimed, as  the  carriage  went  onward ;  '  I  have  sailed  through 
worse  perils  than  this  yet.' 

'  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,'  said  Chiffinch ;  '  your  Grace  is  a 
bold  commander,  and  Christian  hath  the  cunning  of  the  devil  for 

a  pOot ;  but However,  I  remain  your  Grace's  poor  friend, 

and  will  heartily  rejoice  in  your  extrication.' 

'  Give  me  a  proof  of  your  friendship,'  said  the  duke.  '  Tell 
me  what  you  know  of  Christian's  familiar,  as  he  calls  her.' 

'  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  dancing  wench  who  came  with 
Empson  to  my  house  on  the  morning  that  Mistress  Alice  made 
her  escape  from  us.    But  you  have  seen  her,  my  lord.' 

ar  said  the  duke.     'When  did  I  see  hert' 

'She  was  employed  by  Christian,  I  believe,  to  set  his  niece 
at  liberty,  when  he  found  himself  obliged  to  gratify  his  fanatical 
brother-in-law,  by  restoring  his  child ;  besides  being  prompted 
by  a  private  desire,  as  I  think,  of  bantering  your  Grace.' 

'  Umph !  I  suspected  so  much.  I  will  repay  it,'  said  the 
duke.  'But  first  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma.  That  little 
Numidian  witch,  then,  was  his  familiar ;  and  she  joined  in  the 
plot  to  tantalise  me)  But  here  we  reach  Whitehall.  Now, 
Chiffinch,  be  no  worse  than  thy  word,  and — ^now,  Buckingham, 
be  thyself ! ' 

But  ere  we  follow  Buckingham  into  the  presence,  where  he 
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had  80  diffioalt  a  part  to  sustain,  it  may  not  be  amifls  to  loilov 
Ghristian  after  his  brief  oonversation  with  him.  On  re-entering 
^e  house,  which  he  did  by  a  ciroaitoas  passage,  leading  finom 
a  distant  alley,  and  through  sevand  oourt8»  Ghristtan  haiBtened 
to  a  low  matted  apartmenti  in  which  Bridgenorth  sat  alone, 
reading  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  small  braaen  lamp^  with  the 
utmost  serenity  of  count^ianoe. 

<HaTe  you  dismissed  the  Peyerilsf  said  Christian,  hastily. 

'  I  have,'  said  the  major. 

*  And  upon  what  pledge  that  they  will  not  cany  informa- 
tion against  you  to  WbitehallT 

"They  gave  me  their  promise  Yoluntarily,  when  I  showed 
them  our  aimed  friends  were  dismissed.  To-morrow,  I  believe, 
it  is  their  purpose  to  lodge  informations.' 

'And  why  not  to-night^  I  pray  youf  said  Christian. 

'Because  they  allow  us  that  time  f(»r  escape.' 

'Why,  then,  do  you  not  avail  yourself  of  itt  Wherefore 
are  you  heref  said  Christian. 

'Nay,  rather,  why  do  pou  not  fly  f '  said  Bridgenorth.  <  Of 
a  surety,  you  are  as  deeply  engaged  as  I.' 

'Brother  Bridgenorth,  I  am  the  fox,  who  knows  a  hundred 
modes  of  deceiving  the  hounds ;  you  are  the  deer,  whose  sole 
resouroe  is  in  hasty  flight.  Therefore  lose  no  time — ^begone  to 
the  country;  or  rather,  Zedekiah  Fish's  vessel,  the  "Good 
Hope^"  lies  in  the  river,  bound  tot  Massachusetts — take  the 
wings  of  the  mornings  uid  begone  to  America;  she  can  hU 
down  to  Gravesend  with  the  tida' 

'And  leave  to  thee,  brother  Christian,'  said  Bridgenorth, 
'the  charge  of  my  fortune  and  my  daughter)  No^  brother; 
my  opinion  of  your  good  faith  must  be  re-establiidied  ere  I 
again  trust  thee.' 

'Go  thy  ways,  then,  for  a  suspicious  fool,'  said  Christian, 
suppressing  his  strong  desire  to  use  language  more  offensive ; 
'  or  rather  stay  where  thou  art,  and  tflbke  thy  chance  of  the 
gallows ! ' 

'  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  to  die  once,'  said  Bridgenorth ; 
'  my  life  hath  been  a  living  death.  My  fairest  boo^  have 
beoi  stripped  by  the  axe  of  the  forester ;  that  which  survives 
musti  if  it  shall  blossom,  be  grafted  dsewhere,  and  at  a  distance 
from  my  aged  trunk.  The  sooner,  then,  the  root  feels  the  axe, 
the  stroke  is  more  welcome.  I  had  been  pleased,  indeed,  had 
I  been  called  to  bringing  yonder  licentious  court  to  a  purer 
character,  and  relieving  the  yoke  cf  the  suffering  pec^le  of 
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Qod.  That  youth  too — son  to  that  preoioua  woman  to  whom 
I  owe  the  last  tie  that  feebly  links  my  wearied  epirit  to 
homanity — could  I  have  travailed  with  Aim  in  the  good  cause  1 
But  thati  with  all  my  other  hopes,  is  broken  for  ever;  and 
since  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  an  instrument  in  so  great  a 
work,  I  have  little  desire  to  abide  logger  in  this  vale  of 
sorrow.' 

'Farewell,  then,  deqponding  fooll'  said  Christian,  unable, 
with  ail  his  calmaees,  any  longer  to  suppress  his  ccwtempt  foe 
the  resigned  and  hopeless  predestinarian.  *  That  late  should 
have  clogged  me  with  such  confederates  1 '  he  muttered,  as  he 
left  the  apartment.  '  This  bigoted  fool  is  now  nearly  irreclaim- 
able. I  must  to  Zarah;  iot  she,  or  no  one,  must  cany  us 
through  these  straits.  If  I  can  but  soothe  hfior  sullen  temper, 
and  exdte  her  vanity  to  action,  betwixt  her  address^  the 
King's  partiality  for  the  duke,  Buckingham's  matchless  effront- 
ery, and  my  own  hand  upon  the  helm,  we  may  yet  weather 
the  tempest  that  darkens  around  us.  But  whs^  we  do  must 
be  hastily  daoe.' 

In  another  apartment  he  found  the  person  he  sought — ^the 
same  who  visited  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  harem,  and,  having 
relieved  Alice  Bridgenorth  from  her  confinement  there,  had 
occupied  her  place,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  or  rather 
intimated.  She  was  now  much  more  plainly  attized  than  when 
she  had  tantalised  the  duke  with  her  presence ;  but  her  dress 
had  still  something  of  the  Oriental  character,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  dark  complexion  and  quick  eye  of  the  wearer, 
^le  had  the  kerchief  at  her  eyes  as  Christian  entered  the 
apartment,  but  suddenly  withdrew  it,  and,  flashing  on  him  a 
glance  of  scom  and  indignation,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
intruding  where  his  o(»npany  was  alike  unsought  for  and 
undesired* 

'A  proper  question,'  said  Christian,  *from  a  slave  to  her 
master!' 

'Bather  say,  a  proper  question,  and  of  all  questions  the 
most  proper,  from  a  mistress  to  her  slave !  Enow  you  not^ 
that  hom  ^e  hour  in  which  you  discovered  your  ine&ble 
baseness,  you  have  made  me  mistress  of  your  lott  While  you 
seemed  but  a  demcm  of  vengeance,  you  commanded  terror,  and 
to  good  purpose ;  but  such  a  foul  fiend  as  thou  hast  of  late 
shown  tiiyself — such  a  very  worthless,  base  trickster  of  the 
devil — such  a  sordid,  grovelling  imp  of  perdition,  can  gain 
nothing  but  scom  from  a  soul  like  mine.' 
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^Gallantly  mouthed/  said  Christian,  'and  with  good  em- 
phasis.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Zarah,  *  I  can  speak ;  sometimes  I  can  also 
be  mute,  and  that  no  one  knows  better  than  thou.' 

*  Thou  art  a  spoiled  child,  Zaiah,  and  dost  but  abuse  the 
indulgence  I  entertain  for  your  freakish  humour,'  replied  Chris- 
tian ;  '  thy  wits  have  been  disturbed  since  ever  you  landed  in 
England,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  one  who  cares  for  thee  no  more 
than  for  the  most  worthless  object  who  walks  the  streets^ 
amongst  whom  he  left  you  to  engage  in  a  brawl  for  one  he 
loved  better.' 

'It  is  no  matter,'  said  Zarah,  obviously  repressing  very 
bitter  emotion — '  it  signifies  not  that  he  loves  another  better ; 
there  is  none — ^no,  none — that  ever  did  or  can  love  him  so  well.' 

'  I  pity  you,  Zarah  ! '  said  Christian,  with  some  scorn. 

*  I  deserve  your  pity,'  she  replied,  *  were  your  pity  worth 
my  accepting.  Whom  have  I  to  thank  for  my  wretdiedness 
but  you  t  You  bred  me  up  in  thirst  of  vengeance,  ere  I  knew 
that  good  and  evil  were  anything  better  thim  names ;  to  gain 
your  applause  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  you  had  excited,  I 
have  for  years  undergone  a  penance  from  which  a  thousand 
would  have  shrunk.' 

*  A  thousand,  Zarah  ! '  answered  Christian ;  '  ay,  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  a  million  to  boot :  the  creature  is  not  on  earth, 
being  mere  mortal  woman,  that  would  have  undergone  the 
thirtieth  part  of  thy  self-denial.' 

'  I  believe  it,'  said  Zarah,  drawing  up  her  slight  but  elegant 
figure^'  I  believe  it ;  I  have  gone  through  a  trial  that  few 
indeed  could  have  sustained.  I  have  renounced  the  dear 
intercourse  of  my  kind ;  compelled  my  tongue  only  to  utter, 
like  that  of  a  spy,  the  knowledge  which  my  ear  had  only 
collected  as  a  base  eavesdropper.  This  I  have  done  for  years 
— for  years ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  your  private  applause, 
and  the  hope  of  vengeance  on  a  woman  who,  if  she  did  ill  in 
murdering  my  father,  has  been  bitterly  repaid  by  nourishing  a 
serpent  in  her  bosom,  that  had  the  tooth,  but  not  the  deafened 
ear,  of  the  adder.' 

*  Well — ^well — well,'  reiterated  Christian ;  *and  had  you  not 
your  reward  in  my  approbation — ^in  the  consciousness  of  your 
own  unequalled  dexterity,  by  which,  superior  to  anytibing 
of  thy  sex  that  history  has  ever  known,  you  endured  what 
woman  never  before  endured — insolence  without  notice,  admir- 
ation without  answer,  and  sarcasm  without  reply  ? ' 
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'Not  without  reply!'  said  Zarah,  fieroely.  'Gave  not 
nature  to  my  feelings  a  course  of  expression  more  impressive 
than  words?  and  did  not  those  tremble  at  my  shrieks  who 
would  have  little  minded  my  entreaties  or  my  complaints? 
And  my  proud  lady,  who  sauced  her  charities  with  the  taunts 
she  thought  I  heaod  not — she  was  justly  paid  by  the  passing 
of  her  dearest  and  most  secret  concerns  into  the  hands  of  her 
mortal  enemy;  and  the  vain  earl — yet  he  was  a  thing  as  insignifi- 
cant as  the  plimie  that  nodded  in  his  cap ;  and  the  maidens  and 
ladies  who  taunted  me — I  had,  or  can  easily  have,  my  revenge 
upon  them.  But  there  is  one,'  she  added,  looking  upwaid, 
'who  never  taunted  me— one  whose  generous  feelings  could 
treat  the  poor  dumb  girl  even  as  his  sister — who  never  spoke 
word  of  her  but  it  was  to  excuse  or  defend ;  and  you  tell  me  I 
must  not  love  him,  and  that  it  is  madness  to  love  him !  I  toill 
be  mad  then,  for  I  will  love  him  till  the  latest  breath  of  my 
life!' 

'  Think  but  an  instant,  siUy  girl — silly  but  in  one  respect, 
since  in  all  others  thou  mayst  brave  the  world  of  women. 
Think  that  I  have  proposed  to  thee,  for  the  loss  of  this  hopeless 
affection,  a  career  so  brilliant  I  Think  only  that  it  rests  with 
thyself  to  be  the  wife— the  wedded  wife — of  the  princely  Buck- 
ingham I  With  my  talents,  with  thy  wit  and  beJeiuty,  with  his 
passionate  love  of  these  attributes,  a  short  space  might  rank 
you  among  England's  princesses.  Be  but  guided  by  me ;  he 
is  now  at  a  deadly  pass,  needs  every  assistance  to  retrieve  his 
forttines — above  all,  that  which  we  alone  can  render  him.  Put 
yourself  under  my  conduct,  and  not  fate  itself  shall  prevent 
your  wearing  a  duchess's  coronet' 

'A  coronet  of  thistle-down,  entwined  with  thorns,'  said 
Zarah.  '  I  know  not  a  slighter  thing  than  your  Buckingham ! 
I  saw  him  at  your  request — saw  him  when,  as  a  man,  he 
should  have  shown  himself  generous  and  noble.  I  stood  the 
proof  at  your  desure,  for  I  laugh  at  those  dangers  from  which 
the  poor  blushing  wailers  of  my  sex  shrink  and  withdraw  them- 
selves. What  did  I  find  him  ?  a  poor  wavering  voluptuary — 
his  nearest  attempt  to  passion  like  the  fire  on  a  wretched 
stubble-field,  that  may  singe,  indeed,  or  smoke,  but  can  neither 
warm  nor  devour.  Christian !  were  his  coronet  at  my  feet  this 
moment,  I  would  sooner  take  up  a  crown  of  gilded  gingerbread 
than  extend  my  hand  to  raise  it.' 

*  You  are  mad,  Zarah — ^with  all  your  taste  and  talent,  you 
are  utterly  mad !     But  let  Buckingham  pass.     Do  you  owe  me 
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nothing  on  this  emeigenqy — ^nothing  to  one  who  rescned  you 
from  the  craelty  of  yonr  owner,  the  postnre-maater,  to  pkoe 
you  in  ease  and  affluence  ? ' 

'Ohristian/  she  replied,  *  I  owe  jou  much.  Had  I  not  felt 
I  did  80,  I  would,  as  I  have  been  often  tempted  to  do^  have 
denounced  thee  to  the  fierce  countess,  whowodd  have  gibbeted 
jou  on  her  feudal  walls  of  Gastle  Rusbin,  and  bid  your  family 
seek  redress  from  the  eagles,  that  would  long  since  have  thatched 
their  nest  with  your  hair,  and  fed  their  young  ospreys  with 
your  flesh.' 

'  I  am  truly  glad  you  have  had  so  much  forbearance  lor  me,' 
answered  Christian. 

'I  have  it  in  truth  and  in  sinoerity/  replied  Zarafa,  'not 
for  your  benefits  to  me ;  such  as  they  were,  thiey  were  every  one 
interested,  and  conferred  from  the  most  selfish  considemtions. 
I  have  overpaid  them  a  thousand  times  by  the  devotion  to  your 
will  which  I  have  displayed  at  the  greatest  personal  risk.  But 
till  of  late  I  respected  your  powers  of  mind — yonr  inimitable 
command  of  passion — ^&e  foroe  of  intelleet  which  I  have  ever 
seen  you  exercise  over  all  others,  from  the  bigot  Bridgenorth 
to  the  debauched  Buckingham — ^in  that,  indeed,  I  have  recog- 
nised my  master.' 

'And  those  powers,'  said  Christian,  'are  unlimited  as  ever; 
and  with  thy  assistance,  thou  shalt  see  the  strongest  meshes 
that  the  laws  of  civil  society  ever  wove  to  limit  the  natural 
dignity  of  man  broke  asunder  like  a  spider^s  web.' 

She  paused  and  answered,  '  While  a  noble  motive  fired  thee 
— ay,  a  noble  motive,  though  iiregular — ^for  I  was  bom  to  gaae 
on  the  sun  which  the  pale  daughters  of  Europe  shrink  from— I 
could  serve  thee :  I  could  have  followed,  while  revenge  or  ambi- 
tion bad  guided  thee — ^but  love  of  wealthy  and  by  what  means 
acquired  !  What  sympathy  can  I  hold  with  thatl  Wouldst 
thou  not  have  pandered  to  the  lust  of  the  King,  though  the 
object  was  thine  own  orphan  niece  t  Ton  smile.  Smile  again 
when  I  ask  you  whether  you  meant  not  my  own  prostitution 
when  you  chaiged  me  to  remain  in  the  house  of  that  wretched 
Buckingham.  Smile  at  that  question,  and  by  Heaven  I  stab 
you  to  the  heart ! '  And  she  thrust  her  hand  into  her  boeom» 
and  partly  showed  the  hilt  of  a  smaU  poniard. 

'And  if  I  smile,'  said  Christian,  'it  is  but  in  scorn  of  so 
odious  an  accusation.  Girl,  I  wUl  not  tell  thee  the  reason,  but 
there  exists  not  on  earth  the  living  thing  over  whose  safety  and 
honour  I  would  keep  watch  as  over  thine.    Buckingham's  wile, 
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indeed,  I  wished  thee ;  and  through  thy  own  beaaty  and  thy 
wit)  I  doubted  not  to  biing  the  match  to  pass.' 

'  Vain  flatterer/  said  Zttfah,  yet  seeming  soothed  even  by  the 
flattery  which  she  soofled  at,  'you  would  petmiade  me  that  it 
was  honourable  love  which  you  expected  the  duke  was  to  haye 
offered  me.  How  durst  you  urge  so  gross  a  deception,  to 
which  time,  place,  and  circumstance  gave  the  lief  How  dare 
you  now  again  mention  it  when  you  well  know  that  at  the  time 
you  mention  the  duchess  was  still  in  life  ?' 

'In  life,  but  on  her  death-bed,'  said  Christian;  'and  for 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  had  your  virtue,  my  Zarah, 
depended  on  these,  how  couldst  thou  have  been  the  creature 
thou  arti  I  knew  thee  all-sufficient  to  bid  him  defiance,  else 
— ^for  thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  thou  thinkest — ^I  had  not 
risked  thee  to  win  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — ay,  and  the  king- 
dom of  England  to  boot.  So  now,  wUt  thou  be  ruled  and  go 
on  with  me  ? ' 

Zarah,  or  Fenella,  for  our  readers  must  have  been  long  aware 
of  the  identity  of  these  two  personages,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
was  silent  for  a  long  time.  '  Christian,'  she  said  at  laist^  in  a 
solemn  voice,  'if  my  ideas  of  right  and  of  wrong  be  wUd 
and  incoherent)  I  owe  it|  firsts  to  the  wild  fever  which  my 
native  sun  communicated  to  my  veins ;  next,  to  my  childhood, 
trained  amidst  the  shifts,  tricks,  and  feats  of  jugglers  and 
mountebanks;  and  then,  to  a  youth  of  fraud  and  deception, 
through  the  course  thou  didst  prescribe  me,  in  which  I  mighty 
indeed,  hear  evetything,  but  communicate  with  no  one.  The 
last  cause  of  my  wild  errors,  if  such  they  are,  originates,  0 
Christian,  with  you  alone,  by  whose  intrigues  I  was  placed 
with  vender  lady,  and  who  taught  me  that  to  revenge  my 
fiather  s  death  was  my  first  great  duty  on  earth,  and  that  I  was 
bound  by  nature  to  hate  and  injure  her  by  whom  I  was  fed  and 
fostered,  though  as  she  would  have  fed  and  caressed  a  dog  or 
any  other  mute  animal.  I  also  think — ^for  I  will  deal  fairiy 
witii  you — that  you  had  not  so  easily  detected  your  niece  in 
the  child  whose  suiprising  agility  was  making  yonder  brutal 
mountebank's  fortune,  nor  so  readily  induced  him  to  part  with 
his  bond-slave,  had  you  not^  for  your  own  purposes,  placed  me 
under  his  charge,  and  reserved  the  privilege  of  claiming  me 
when  you  pleased.  I  could  not^  under  any  other  tuition,  have 
identified  myself  with  the  personage  of  a  mute,  which  it  has 
been  your  desire  that  I  should  perform  through  life.' . 

'  Tou  do  me  injustice,  Zarah,'  said  Christian.     '  I  found  you 
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capable  of  disohargizig,  to  an  unoommon  degree,  a  task  neoeesaiy 
to  the  avenging  of  your  father's  death ;  I  coioaeorated  you  to 
it|  as  I  consecrated  my  own  life  and  hopes ;  and  you  held  the 
duly  sacred  till  these  mad  feelings  towards  a  youth  who  loves 
your  cousin ' 

'Who — loves — ^my — cousin T  repeated  Zazab  (for  we  will 
continue  to  call  her  by  her  real  name),  slowly,  and  as  if  the 
words  dropped  unconsciously  from  her  lips.  '  Well — ^be  it  so ! 
Man  of  many  wiles,  I  will  follow  thy  course  for  a  little,  a  very 
little,  farther ;  but  take  heed,  tease  me  not  with  remonstrances 
against  the  treasure  of  my  secret  thoughts — I  mean  my  most 
hopeless  affection  to  Julian  Peveril — and  bring  me  not  as  an 
assistant  to  any  snare  which  you  may  design  to  cast  around 
him.  You  and  your  duke  shall  rue  Uie  hour  most  bitterly  in 
which  you  provoke  me.  You  may  suppose  you  have  me  in 
your  power;  but  remember,  the  snakes  of  my  burning  dimate 
are  never  so  fatal  as  when  you  grasp  them.' 

'  I  care  not  for  these  Peverils,'  said  Christian — *  I  care  not 
for  their  fate  a  poor  straw,  unless  where  it  bears  on  that  of  the 
destined  woman,  whose  hands  are  red  in  your  father's  blood. 
Believe  me,  I  can  divide  her  fate  and  theirs.  I  will  explain  to 
you  how.  And  for  the  duke,  he  may  pass  among  men  of  the 
town  for  wit,  and  among  soldiers  for  valour,  among  courtiers 
for  manners  and  for  fonn;  and  why,  with  his  high  rank  and 
immense  fortune,  you  should  throw  away  an  opportunity  which, 
as  I  could  now  improve  it * 

'  Speak  not  of  it,'  said  Zarah,  '  if  thou  wouldst  have  our 
truce — remember  it  is  no  peace — ^if,  I  say,  thou  wouldst  have 
our  truce  grow  to  be  an  hour  old.' 

'  This,  then,'  said  Christian,  with  a  last  efibrt  to  work  upon 
the  vanity  of  this  singular  being,  '  is  she  who  pretended  such 
superiority  to  human  passion,  that  she  could  wcJk  indifferently 
and  unmoved  through  the  halls  of  the  prosperous  and  the 
prison-cells  of  the  captive,  imknowing  and  unknown — sym- 
pathising neither  with  the  pleasures  of  the  one  nor  the  woes 
of  the  oUier,  but  advancing  with  sure,  though  silent^  steps  her 
own  plans,  in  despite  and  regardless  of  either ! ' 

*  My  own  plans ! '  said  Zarah.  '  Thy  plans.  Christian — ^thy 
plans  of  extorting  from  the  surprised  prisoners  means  whereby 
to  convict  them — thine  own  plans,  formed  with  those  more 
powerful  than  thyself,  to  sound  men's  secrets,  and  by  usiag 
them  as  matter  of  accusation,  to  keep  up  the  great  delusion  of 
the  nation.' 
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'Suoh  aooess  was  indeed  given  you  as  my  agent,'  said 
Christian,  *  and  for  advanoing  a  great  national  chfuige.  But 
how  did  you  use  it  f — ^to  advance  your  own  insane  passion.' 

'  Insane ! '  said  Zarah.  '  Had  he  been  less  than  insane  whom 
I  addressed,  he  and  I  had  ere  now  been  far  from  the  toils 
which  you  have  pitched  for  us  both.  I  had  means  prepared 
for  everything;  and  ere  this  the  shores  of  Britain  had  been 
lost  to  our  sight  for  ever.' 

'  The  miserable  dwarf,  too,'  said  Christian.  '  Was  it  worthy 
of  you  to  delude  that  poor  creature  with  flattering  visions — ^lull 
him  asleep  with  drugs?    Was  t^o^  my  doing?' 

'  He  was  my  destined  tool,'  said  Zarah,  haughtily.  '  I  re- 
membered your  lessons  too  well  not  to  use  him  as  such.  Tet 
scorn  him  not  too  much.  I  tell  you,  that  yon  very  miserable 
dwarf,  whom  I  made  my  sport  in  the  prison — ^yon  wretched 
abortion  of  nature  I  would  select  for  a  husband  ere  I  would 
many  your  Buckingham ;  the  vain  and  imbecOe  pigmy  has 
yet  the  warm  heart  and  noble  feelings  that  a  man  should  hold 
his  highest  honour.' 

'  In  God's  name^  then,  take  your  own  way,'  said  Christian ; 
'  and,  for  my  sake^  let  never  man  hereafter  limit  a  woman  in 
the  use  of  her  tongue,  since  he  must  make  it  amply  up  to  her 
in  allowing  her  the  privilege  of  her  own  will.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  But  the  colt  has  slipped  the  bridle,  and  I  must 
needs  foUow,  since  I  cannot  guide  her.' 

Our  narrative  returns  to  the  court  of  EJng  Charles  at 
Whitehall. 


XV  35 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

ButO! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop,  thou  cruel, 
Tngrateful,  saTage,  aud  inhuman  creature  ? 
Thon  that  didst  oear  the  key  of  all  my  oounsels, 
That  knmr'st  the  Tery  bottom  of  my  aouU 
That  almost  mightst  nave  ooin'd  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use  ! 

henry  V. 

At  no  period  of  his  life,  not  even  when  that  life  iras  in  immi* 
nent  duiger,  did  the  oonttitiitioDal  gaiety  of  Charles  seem  more 
overdouded  than  when  waiting  for  the  retom  of  Chiffinoh  with 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Hu  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  that 
the  petBon  to  whom  he  had  been  so  particularly  indulgent,  and 
whom  he  had  selected  as  the  friend  of  his  lighter  hours  and 
amusements,  should  prove  capable  of  having  tampered  with  a 
plot  ai^Mrentlj  directed  against  his  liberty  and  life.  He  more 
than  once  examined  the  dwarf  anew,  but  could  extract  nothing 
more  than  his  first  narrative  contained.  The  apparition  of 
the  female  to  him  in  the  cell  of  Newgate,  he  described  in 
such  fanciful  and  romantic  coloun,  that  the  King  could  not 
help  thinking  the  poor  man's  head  a  little  turned;  and,  as 
nothing  was  found  in  the  kettledrum  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments brought  for  the  use  of  the  duke's  band  of  foreigners,  he 
nourished  some  slight  hope  that  the  whole  plan  might  be  either 
a  mere  jest  or  that  the  idea  of  an  actual  conspiracy  was  founded 
in  mistake. 

The  persons  who  had  been  despatched  to  watch  the  motions 
of  Mr.  Weiver's  congregation  brought  back  word  that  they  had 
quietly  diiipersed.  It  was  known,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
had  met  in  arms,  but  this  augured  no  particular  design  of 
aggression  at  a  time  when  all  true  Protestants  conceived  them- 
selves in  danger  of  immediate  mnswaore ;  whoi  the  fathers  of 
the  city  had  repeatedly  called  out  the  train-bands,  and  alarmed 
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the  dtiieni  of  London,  under  the  idea  of  an  instant  humriec^ 
tkm  of  the  Catholioe ;  and  when,  to  mun  the  whole  up  m  the 
emphatic  woida  of  an  alderman  of  the  day,  there  was  a  general 
belief  that  they  would  all  waken  some  imhappy  morning  with 
their  throats  cut.  Who  was  to  do  these  dire  deeds  it  was  more 
difficult  to  suppose ;  but  all  admitted  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  achieyed,  since  one  justice  of  the  peace  was  already 
murdered.  There  was,  therefore,  no  inference  of  hostile  in- 
tentions against  the  state  to  be  decidedly  deriyed  from  a 
congregation  of  Protestants  pwr  essedlmcej  military  from  old 
associations  bringing  their  arms  with  them  to  a  place  of 
worship,  in  the  midst  of  a  panic  so  universal. 

Neither  did  the  yiolent  language  of  the  minister,  supposing 
that  to  be  proved,  absolutely  infer  meditated  violence.  The 
&vourite  parables  of  the  preachers,  and  the  metaphors  and 
ornaments  which  they  selected,  were  at  all  times  of  a  military 
cast ;  and  the  taking  the  kingdcnn  of  Heaven  by  storm,  a  strong 
and  beautiful  metaphor  whoi  used  generally,  as  in  Scripture^ 
was  detailed  in  their  sermons  in  all  the  technical  langpiage  of 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified  place.  The  danger,  in 
short,  whatever  might  have  been  its  actual  degree,  had  dis» 
appeared  as  suddenly  as  a  bubble  upon  the  water,  when  broken 
by  a  casual  touch,  and  had  left  as  little  trace  behind  it.  It 
became,  therefore,  matter  of  much  doubt  whether  it  had  ever 
actually  existed. 

While  various  reports  wero  making  from  without,  and  while 
their  tenor  was  discussed  by  the  ELing^  and  such  nobles  and 
statesmen  as  he  thought  proper  to  consult  on  the  occasion,  a 
gradual  sadness  and  anxiety  mingled  with,  and  finally  silenced, 
the  mirth  of  the  evening.  All  became  sensible  that  something 
unusual  was  going  forward ;  and  the  unwonted  distance  which 
Charles  maintained  from  his  guests,  while  it  added  greatly  to 
the  dulness  that  began  to  predominate  in  the  presenceHshamber, 
gave  intimation  that  something  unusual  was  labouring  in  the 
King's  mind. 

Thus  gaming  was  neglected ;  the  music  was  silent^  or  played 
without  being  heard;  gallants  ceased  to  make  compliments, 
and  ladies  to  expect  them ;  and  a  sort  of  apprehensive  curiosity 
pervaded  the  cirde.  Each  asked  the  others  why  they  were 
grave ;  and  no  answer  was  rotumed  any  mora  than  could  have 
been  rendered  by  a  herd  of  cattle  instinctively  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  a  thunderstonn. 

To  add  to  the  general  approhension,  it  began  to  be  whisperod 
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thsfc  one  or  two  of  the  guests,  who  were  desiious  of  leaving  the 
palace,  had  been  infoxmed  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  retire 
until  the  general  hour  of  diamiiBal.  And  fhe/BBy  gliding  back 
into  the  hall,  oommunicated  in  whispers  that  the  sentinels  at 
the  gates  were  doubled,  and  that  there  was  a  troop  of  the  Horse 
Guaids  drawn  up  in  the  court — ciroumstanoes  so  unusual  as 
to  excite  the  most  anxious  curiosity. 

Such  was  tl^e  state  of  the  court  when  wheels  were  heaxd 
without,  and  the  bustle  which  took  place  denoted  the  arrival 
of  some  person  of  consequence. 

'  Here  comes  Ghiffinch,'  said  the  King, '  with  his  prey  in  his 
clutch.' 

It  was  indeed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  nor  did  he  approach 
the  royal  presence  without  emoti(»i.  On  entering  the  court, 
the  flambeaux  which  were  borne  around  the  carriage  gleamed 
on  the  scarlet  coats,  laoed  hats,  and  drawn  broadswordB  of  the 
Horse  Guards — a  sight  unusual,  and  calculated  to  strike  tenor 
into  a  ocMisoience  which  was  none  of  the  dearest. 

The  duke  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  only  said  to  the 
ofi&oer  whom  he  saw  upon  duty,  ^  Tou  are  late  under  arms  to- 
night, Captain  Oarleton.' 

'  Such  are  our  orders,  sir,'  answered  Garleton,  with  military 
brevity ;  and  then  commanded  the  four  dismounted  sentinels 
at  the  under  gate  to  make  way  for  die  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
His  Grace  had  no  sooner  entered  than  he  heard  behind  him  the 
command,  ^Move  close  up,  sentinels — doser  yet  to  the  gate.' 
And  he  felt  as  if  all  chance  of  rescue  were  exduded  by  the 
sound. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  grand  staircase,  there  were  other 
symptoms  of  alarm  and  precaution.  The  Teomen  of  the  Guard 
were  mustered  in  unusual  numbers,  and  carried  carabines  instead 
of  their  halberds;  and  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  with  their 
partisans,  appeared  also  in  proportional  force,  la  short,  all 
that  sort  of  defence  which  the  royal  househdd  possesses  within 
itself  seemed,  for  some  hasty  and  urgent  reason,  to  have  been 
placed  under  arms  and  upon  duty. 

Buokin^iam  ascended  the  royal  staircase  with  an  eye  atten- 
tive to  these  preparations,  and  a  step  steady  and  slow,  as  if  he 
counted  each  step  <hi  which  he  taode.  'Who,'  he  asked  himself, 
'  shall  ensure  Christian's  fidelity  t  Let  him  but  stand  fast  and 
we  are  secure ;  otherwise*  ■    ' 

As  he  shaped  the  alternative^  he  entered  the  presence- 
chamber. 
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The  King  stood  in  the  midst  of  tiie  apartment^  sunoonded 
by  the  personages  with  whom  he  had  been  consulting.  The 
rest  of  the  briUiant  assembly,  scattered  into  groups,  looked  on 
at  some  distance.  All  were  silent  when  Buckingham  entered, 
in  hopes  of  receiying  some  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
evening.  All  bent  forwaid,  though  etiquette  forbade  them  to 
advance,  to  catch,  if  possible,  something  of  what  was  about  to 
pass  betwixt  the  King  and  his  intriguing  stateisman.  At  the 
same  time,  those  counsellors  who  stood  around  Charles  drew 
back  on  either  nde,  so  as  to  permit  the  duke  ix>  pay  his  re- 
spects to  his  Majesty  in  the  usual  form.  He  vnMi  thxough  the 
ceremonial  with  his  accustomed  grace,  but  was  received  by 
Charles  with  much  unwonted  gravity. 

'  We  have  waited  for  you  for  some  time,  my  lord  duke.  It 
is  long  since  Chiffinch  left  us,  to  request  your  attendance  here. 
I  see  you  are  elaborately  dressed.  Tour  toilette  was  needless 
on  the  present  occasion.' 

'  Needless  to  the  splendour  of  your  Majesty's  court,'  said  the 
duke,  *  but  not  needless  on  my  part.  This  chanced  to  be  Black 
Monday  at  York  Place,  and  my  dub  of  PmdMea  were  in  full 
glee  when  your  Majesty's  summons  arrived.  I  could  not  be  in 
the  company  of  Ogle,  Maniduo,  Dawson,  and  so  fcNrth,  but  what 
I  must  needs  make  some  preparation,  and  some  ablution,  ere 
entering  the  circle  h«re.' 

'I  trust  the  purification  wiU  be  complete,'  sai<^  the  King, 
without  any  tendency  to  the  smile  which  always  softened 
features  ^ttat,  ungHdea  by  its  influence,  were  dark,  barsh^  and 
even  severa  'We  wished  to  ask  your  Grace  concerning  the 
import  of  a  sort  of  musical  mask  which  you  designed  us  here, 
but  which  miscarried,  as  we  are  given  to  understand.' 

*It  must  have  been  a  great  miscarriage  indeed,'  said  the 
duke,  *  since  your  Majesty  looks  so  serious  on  it.  I  thought 
to  have  done  your  Majesty  a  pleasure,  as  I  have  seen  you  con- 
descend to  be  pleased  with  such  passages,  by  sending  the 
contents  of  that  bass-viol;  but  I  fear  the  jest  has  been  un- 
acceptable—I  fear  the  fireworks  may  have  done  mischief.' 

'Not  the  mischief  they  were  designed  for,  perhaps,'  said 
the  King,  gravely;  'you  see,  my  lord,  we  are  all  alive  and 
unsinged.' 

'  I^ng  may  your  Majesty  remain  so,'  said  the  duke ;  '  yet 
I  see  that  there  is  something  misconstrued  on  my  part ;  it  must 
be  a  matter  unpardonable,  lu^wever  little  intended,  since  it  hath 
displeased  so  indulgent  a  master.' 
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*  Too  indulgent  a  master,  indeed,  Buckingham,'  replied  the 
King;  *and  tibe  fruit  of  my  indulgence  has  beesi  to  change 
loyal  men  into  traitors.' 

'  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  understand  this,'  said 
the  duke. 

'  Follow  us,  my  lord,'  answered  Charles,  *  and  we  will  endea- 
▼omr  to  explain  our  meaning.' 

Attended  hy  the  same  lords  who  stood  around  him,  and 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
fixed,  Charles  retired  into  the  same  cabinet  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  repeated  consultations  in  the  oourse  of  the  evening. 
There,  leaning  with  his  arms  oroesed  oa  the  back  of  an  easy- 
chair,  Charles  proceeded  to  interrogate  the  suspected  noblenuuL 

'  Let  us  be  plain  with  each  other.  Speak  out,  Buckingham. 
What,  in  one  word,  was  to  have  been  the  regale  intended  for 
us  this  evening  t' 

'  A  petty  xnask,  my  liege.  I  had  destined  a  little  dancing- 
girl  to  come  out  of  that  instrument,  who,  I  thought,  woidd 
have  performed  to  your  Majesty's  liking ;  a  few  Chinese  fire- 
works there  were,  which,  thinking  the  entertainment  was  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  marble  hall,  might,  I  hqped,  have  been 
dischazged  with  good  effect,  and  without  the  slightest  alarm, 
at  the  first  appearance  of  my  little  sorceress,  and  were  designed 
to  have  masked,  as  it  were,  her  entrance  upon  the  stage.  I 
hope  there  have  been  no  perukes  singed,  ik>  ladies  frightened, 
no  hopes  of  noble  descent  interrupted  by  my  ill-fancied  jesti' 

<  We  have  seen  no  such  fireworks,  my  lord;  and  your  female 
dancer,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time,  came  forth  in 
the  form  of  our  old  aoqiiaintanoe  Geof&ey  Hudson,  whose 
dancing  days  are  surely  ended.' 

*  Your  Majesty  surprises  me  1  I  beseech  you,  let  Christian 
be  sent  for — Edward  Christian ;  he  will  be  found  lodging  in  a 
large  old  house  near  Sharper  the  cutler's,  in  the  Strand.  As  I 
live  by  bread,  sire,  I  trusted  him  with  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  as  indeed  the  dandng-girl  was  his  property.  If  he  has 
done  aught  to  dishonour  my  concert  or  difiparage  my  chaiaoteri 
he  shall  die  under  the  baton.' 

'  It  is  singular,'  said  the  King,  '  and  I  have  often  observed  it, 
that  this  fellow  Christian  bears  the  blame  of  all  men's  enor- 
mities :  he  performs  the  part  which  in  a  great  family  is  usuaUy 
assigned  to  that  mischief-doing  personage,  JSTobody.  When 
Chiffinch  blunders,  he  always  quotes  Christian.  When  Sheffield 
writes  a  lampoon,  I  am  sure  to  hear  of  Christian  having  ooi^ 
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reotedy  or  copied,  or  dispersed  it :  he  is  the  dme  daaamit  of  every 
one  about  my  court — ^the  scapegoat^  who  is  to  carry  away  all 
their  iniquities ;  and  he  will  haye  a  cruel  load  to  bear  into  the 
wilderness.  But  for  Buckingham's  sins,  in  particular,  he  is  the 
regular  and  uniform  sponsor ;  and  I  am  convinced  his  Grace 
eq)ect8  Christian  shoidd  suffer  every  penalty  which  be  has 
i&Qurred  in  this  worid  or  the  next.' 

'  Not  so^'  with  the  deepest  reverence  replied  the  duke.  ^  I 
have  no  hope  of  being  either  hanged  or  damned  by  proxy ;  but 
it  is  dear  some  one  hath  tampered  with  and  altered  my  device. 
If  I  am  accused  of  aught,  let  me  at  least  hear  the  charge  and 
see  my  accuser.' 

'  That  is  but  fair,'  said  the  King.  *•  Bring  our  little  friend 
from  behind  the  chimney-board.'  Hudson  being  accordingly 
produced,  he  continued,  *•  There  stands  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. Bepeat  before  him  the  tale  you  told  us.  Let  him  hear 
what  were  those  contents  of  the  bass-viol  which  were  removed 
that  you  might  enter  it.  Be  not  afraid  of  any  one,  but  speak 
the  truth  boldly.' 

' May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Hudson,  'fear  is  a  thing 
unknown  to  me.' 

'  His  body  has  no  room  to  hold  such  a  passion ;  or  there  is 
too  little  of  it  to  be  worth  fearing  for,'  said  Buckingham.  'But 
let  him  speak.' 

Ere  Hudson  had  completed  his  tale,  Buckingham  interrupted 
him  by  exclaiming,  'Is  it  possible  that  I  can  be  suspected  by  your 
Majesty  on  the  word  of  this  pitiful  variety  of  the  baboon  tribef 

'  YiUaan  lord,  I  appeal  thee  to  the  combat ! '  said  the  little 
man,  highly  offended  at  the  appellation  thus  bestowed  on  him. 

'  La  you  there  now  i '  said  the  dnke.  '  The  little  animal  is 
quite  erased,  and  defies  a  man  who  need  ask  no  other  weapon 
than  a  corking-pin  to  run  him  through  the  lungs,  and  whose 
single  kidc  could  hMst  him  from  Dover  to  Calais  without  yacht 
or  wherry.  And  what  can  you  expect  from  an  idiot^  who  is 
en^goui  of  a  conmion  rope^anoing  girl,  that  capered  on  a  pack- 
thread at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  imless  they  were  to  club  their 
talents  to  set  up  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair!  Is  it  not 
plain  that>  supposing  the  little  animal  is  not  malicious,  as 
indeed  his  whole  kind  bear  a  general  and  most  cankered  malice 
against  those  who  have  the  ordinary  proportions  of  humanity — 
giant,  I  say,  that  this  were  not  a  malicious  falsehood  of  his, 
why,  what  dices  it  amount  tot  That  he  has  mistaken  squibs 
and  Chinese  crackers  for  arms.     He  says  not  he  himself  touched 
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or  handled  thraoi ;  aad  judging  by  the  sight  akme,  I  question 
if  the  infirm  old  creature,  when  any  whim  or  preoonoeption 
hath  possession  of  his  noddle,  can  distingniah  betwixt  a  blunder- 
buss and  a  black-pudding.' 

The  horrible  <damour  which  the  dwarf  made  so  soon  as  he 
heard  this  disparagement  of  his  military  skill,  the  haste  with 
which  he  blundered  out  a  detail  of  his  warlike  experi^ioes,  and 
the  absurd  grimaces  whioh  he  made  in  order  to  enforce  his 
story,  provoked  not  only  the  risibility  of  Charles,  but  even  of 
the  statesmen  around  him,  and  added  absurdity  to  the  motley 
complexion  of  the  scene. 

The  King  terminated  this  dispute  by  commanding  the  dwarf 
to  withdraw. 

A  more  regular  discussion  of  his  evidence  was  then  resumed, 
and  Ormond  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  that  it  went  farther 
than  had  been  noticed,  since  tlie  little  man  had  mentioned  a 
certain  extraordinary  and  treasonable  conversation  held  by  the 
duke's  dependants,  by  whom  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  palace. 

'  I  am  sure  not  to  lack  my  Lord  of  Ormond's  good  word,' 
said  the  duke,  scornfully ;  '  but  I  defy  him  alike  and  all  my 
other  enemies,  and  shall  find  it  easy  to  show  that  this  alleged 
conspiracy,  if  any  grounds  for  it  at  all  exists  is  a  mere  sham 
plot,  got  up  to  turn  the  odium  justly  attached  to  the  Papists 
upon  the  Protestants.  Here  is  a  half-hanged  creature,  who,  on 
the  very  day  he  escapes  from  the  gallows,  which  many  believe 
was  his  most  deserved  destiny,  comes  to  take  away  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  Protestant  peer.  And  on  what  t  On  the  treasonaMe 
conversation  of  three  or  four  German  fiddlers,  heard  through 
the  sound-holes  of  a  violoncello^  and  that»  too^  when  the  creature 
was  incased  in  it,  and  mounted  on  a  man's  shoulders !  The 
urchin,  too,  in  repeating  their  language,  shows  he  underatands 
German  as  litUe  as  my  horse  does ;  and  if  he  did  rightly  hear, 
truly  comprehend,  and  accurately  report  what  they  said,  still, 
is  my  honour  to  be  touched  by  the  language  held  by  such  per- 
sons as  these  are,  with  whom  I  have  never  communicated, 
otherwise  than  men  of  my  rank  do  with  those  of  their  calling 
and  capacity?  Pardon  me,  sire,  if  I  presume  to  say  that  the 
profound  statesmen  who  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  Popish  con- 
spiracy by  the  pretended  Meal-tub  Plot  will  take  little  more 
credit  by  their  figments  about  fiddles  and  concertos.' 

The  assistant  counsellors  looked  at  each  other;  and  Charles 
turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  through  the  room  with  long 
steps. 
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At  this  period  the  Peyerik,  lather  and  son,  were  amioiinoed 
to  have  reached  the  palaoe,  and  were  ordered  into  the  rojal 
presenoe. 

These  gentlemen  had  received  the  royal  mandate  at  a 
moment  of  gnat  interest  After  being  dismisBed  from  their 
confinement  by  the  elder  Bridgenorth,  in  the  manner  and  upon 
the  terms  which  the  reader  must  haye  gathered  from  the  con- 
yersation  of  the  latter  with  Ohristian,  they  reached  the  lodgings 
of  Lady  Peveril,  who  awaited  them  with  joy,  mingled  wMi 
terror  uid  uncertainty.  The  news  of  the  acquittal  had  reached 
her  by  the  ezertions  of  the  faithful  Lance  Outiam,  but  her 
mind  had  been  since  haiassed  by  the  long  delay  of  their 
appearance,  and  rumours  of  disturbances  which  had  taken  place 
in  Fleet  Street  and  in  the  Strand. 

When  the  first  rapturous  meeting  was  over,  Lady  Peyeril, 
with  an  anxious  look  towards  her  son,  as  if  recommoiding 
caution,  said  she  was  now  about  to  present  to  him  the  daughter 
of  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had  netwr  (there  was  an  emphams  on 
the  word)  seen  befare.  '  This  young  lady,'  she  continued, '  was 
the  only  child  of  Oolonel  Mitford,  in  North  Wales,  who  had 
sent  her  to  remain  under  her  guardianship  for  an  interval, 
finding  himself  unequal  to  attempt  the  task  of  her  education.' 

'Ay — ay,'  said  Sir  (veoffii^y,  'Dick  Mitford  must  be  old  now 
— ^beyond  the  threescore  and  ten,  I  think.  He  was  no  chicken, 
though  a  cock  of  the  game,  when  he  joined  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford  at  Namptwich  with  two  hundred  wild  Welshmen. 
Before  George,  Julian,  I  love  that  girl  as  if  she  were  my  own 
flesh  and  blood !  Lady  Peveril  would  never  have  got  through 
this  work  without  her.  And  Dick  Mitford  sent  me  a  thousand 
pieces,  too^  in  excellent  time,  when  there  was  scarce  a  cross  to 
keep  the  devil  from  dancing  in  our  pockets,  much  more  for 
these  law-doings.  I  used  it  without  scruple,  for  there  is  wood 
ready  to  be  cut  at  Martindale  when  we  get  down  there,  and 
Dick  Mitford  knows  I  would  have  done  the  like  for  him. 
Strange  that  he  should  have  been  the  only  one  of  my  friends 
to  reflect  I  might  want  a  few  pieces.' 

Whilst  Sir  Geofirey  thus  run  on,  the  meeting  betwixt  Alice 
and  Julian  Peveril  was  accomplished,  withoat  any  particular 
notice  on  his  side,  except  to  say,  '  Kiss  her,  Julian — ^kiss  her. 
What  the  devil !  is  that  the  way  you  learned  to  accost  a  lady 
at  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  if  her  lips  were  a  red-hot  horseshoe  f 
And  do  not  you  be  offended,  my  pretty  one ;  Julian  is  natur- 
ally bashful,  and  has  been  Inred  by  an  old  lady,  but  you  will 
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ind  hisa»  by  and  by,  aa  gallant  as  thou  hast  foond  me,  my 
priaoeaa.  And  now,  Dame  PeTeril,  to  dinner — ^to  dinner !  The 
old  fox  must  have  his  belly  timber,  though  the  hounds  have 
been  after  him  the  whole  day.' 

Lance,  whose  joyous  congratulations  were  next  to  be  under- 
gone, had  the  oonsideiation  to  cut  them  shorty  in  oider  to 
proTide  a  plain  but  hearty  meal  from  the  next  cook's  shop,  at 
which  Julian  sat  like  one  enchanted  betwixt  his  mistress  and 
his  mother.  He  easily  oonceiTcd  that  the  last  was  the  confi- 
dential friend  to  whom  Bridgenorth  had  finally  committed  the 
ohai^ge  of  his  daughter,  and  his  only  anxiety  now  was  to  anti- 
cipate the  confusion  that  was  likdy  to  arise  when  her  real 
parentage  was  made  known  to  his  father.  Wisely,  however,  he 
suffered  not  these  anticipations  to  interfere  with  the  delight  of 
his  present  situation,  in  the  coarse  of  which  many  slight  but 
delightful  tokens  of  recognition  were  exchanged,  without 
oensure,  under  the  eye  of  Lady  Peveril,  under  cover  of  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  old  baxonet,  who  spoke  for  two,  ate  for 
four,  and  drank  wine  for  half  a  dosen.  His  progress  in  the 
latter  exercise  might  have  proceeded  rather  too  far,  had  he  not 
been  interrupted  by  a  gentleman  bearing  the  King's  orders 
that  he  shoidd  instantly  attend  upon  the  presence  at  White- 
hall, and  bring  his  son  along  with  him. 

Lady  Pevml  was  alarmed,  and  Alice  grew  pale  with  sym- 
pathetic anxiety;  but  the  old  knight,  who  never  saw  more 
than  what  lay  straight  before  him,  set  it  down  to  the  King's 
bastjT  anxiety  to  ccmgratulate  him  on  his  escape — an  interest 
on  lus  Majesty's  part  which  he  considered  by  no  means  extra- 
vagant, conscious  that  it  was  reciprocal  on  his  own  side.  It 
came  upon  him,  indeed,  with  the  more  joyful  surprise,  that  he 
had  received  a  previous  hint,  ere  he  1^  the  court  of  justice, 
that  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  to  go  down  to  Martindale 
before  presenting  himself  at  court — a  restriction  which  he 
supposed  as  repugnant  to  his  Majesty's  feelings  as  it  was  to 
his  own. 

While  he  consulted  with  Lance  Outram  about  cleaning  his 
buff-belt  and  sword-hilt,  as  well  as  time  admitted,  Lady 
Peveril  had  the  means  to  give  Julian  more  distinct  information, 
that  Alice  was  imder  her  protection  by  her  father's  authority, 
and  with  his  consent  to  their  union,  if  it  could  be  accomplished. 
She  added,  that  it  was  her  determination  to  employ  the  media- 
tion of  the  Countess  of  Derby  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
might  be  foreseen  on  the  part  of  Sir  Geofi^y. 


CHAPTER   XLIX 

In  the  King's  name, 

Let  fikll  your  swcrds  uad  daggere  I 

OrUic 

Whbn  the  father  and  son  entered  the  oabinet  of  audience,  it 
was  easilj  visible  that  Sir  Greofirey  had  obeyed  the  summons  as 
he  would  have  done  the  trumpet's  call  to  horse ;  and  his  dis- 
hevelled grey  locks  and  half-arranged  dress,  though  they  showed 
seal  and  haste,  Buoh  as  he  would  have  used  when  Charles  I. 
called  him  to  attend  a  council  of  war,  seemed  rather  indecorous 
in  a  pacific  drawing-room.  He  paused  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet,  but  when  the  King  called  on  him  to  advance,  came 
hastily  forward,  with  every  feeling  of  his  earlier  and  later  life 
afloat  and  contending  in  his  memory,  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  before  the  King,  seized  his  hand,  and,  without  even  an 
effort  to  speak,  wept  aloud.  Cheurlee,  who  generaUy  felt  deeply 
so  long  as  an  impressive  object  was  before  his  eyes,  indulged 
for  a  moment  the  old  man's  rapture.  '  My  good  Sir  Geoffrey,' 
he  said,  'you  have  had  some  hard  measure;  we  owe  you 
amends,  and  will  find  time  to  pay  our  debt' 

'No  suffering — no  debt,'  said  the  old  man.  'I  cared  not 
what  the  rogues  said  of  me;  I  knew  they  could  never  get 
twelve  honest  fellows  to  believe  a  word  of  their  most  damnable 
lies.  I  did  long  to  beat  them  when  they  called  me  traitor  to 
your  Majesty,  that  I  confess.  But  to  have  such  an  eaiiy  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  my  duty  to  your  Majesty  overpays  it  all.  The 
villains  would  have  persuaded  me  I  ought  not  to  come  to  court 
— aha!' 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  perceived  that  the  King  coloiired  much ; 
for  in  truth  it  was  from  the  court  that  the  private  intimation 
had  been  given  to  Sir  Geoffrey  to  go  down  to  the  country  with- 
out appearing  at  Whitehall ;  and  he,  moreover,  suspected  that 
the  jolly  old  knight  had  not  risen  from  his  <^nner  altogether 
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diy-lipped,  alter  the  fatigues  of  a  day  so  agitating.  'My  old 
friend/  he  whispered,  '  you  forget  that  your  son  is  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  permit  me  to  have  that  honour.' 

'I  crave  your  Qraoe's  pardon  humbly,'  said  Sir  Geofl&ey, 
'but  it  is  an  honour  I  design  for  myself  as  I  apprehend  no 
one  can  so  utterly  surrender  and  deliver  him  up  to  his  Majest^s 
service  as  the  faUier  that  begot  him  is  entitled  to  do.  Julian, 
come  forward  and  kneel.  Here  he  is,  please  your  Majesty — 
Julian  Peveril — a  chip  of  the  old  block — as  stout^  thou^  scarce 
so  tall,  a  tree  as  the  old  trunk  when  at  the  freshest  Take 
him  to  you,  sir,  for  a  faithful  servant^  <k  wndrt  et  h  pend^  as 
the  French  say ;  if  he  fears  fire  or  steel,  axe  or  gallows,  in  your 
Majesty's  service,  I  renounce  him — ^he  is  no  son  of  mine— I  dis- 
own him,  and  he  may  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
or  the  Ue  of  Devils,  for  what  I  care.' 

Charles  winked  to  Ormond,  and  having,  with  his  wonted 
courtesy,  expressed  his  thorough  oonvictiQa  that  Julian  would 
imitate  the  loyalty  of  his  anceston,  and  eq^eoially  of  his  father, 
added,  that  he  believed  his  Grace  of  Ormond  had  something 
to  communicate  which  was  of  consequence  to  his  service.  Sir 
Geoffirey  made  his  military  reverence  at  this  hint,  and  marohed 
off  in  tiie  rear  of  the  duke,  who  proceeded  to  inquire  of  him 
concerning  the  events  of  the  day.  Charles,  in  the  meanwhile, 
having,  in  the  first  place,  ascertained  that  the  son  was  not 
in  the  same  genial  condition  with  the  father,  demanded  and 
received  from  him  a  precise  account  of  all  the  proceedings 
subsequent  to  the  trial. 

Julian,  with  the  plainness  and  predaion  which  such  a  subject 
demanded,  when  treated  in  such  a  presence^  nanated  all  that 
had  happened,  down  to  the  entrance  of  Bridgenorth ;  and  his 
Majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  manner,  that  he  ocmr 
gratulated  Arlington  on  their  having  gained  the  evidence  of  at 
least  one  man  of  sense  to  these  divk  and  mysterious  events. 
But  when  Bridgenorth  was  brought  upon  the  scene,  Juliao 
hesitated  to  bestow  a  name  upon  him;  and  although  he  men- 
tioned the  chapel  which  he  had  seen  filled  with  men  in  arms, 
and  the  violent  language  of  the  preacher,  he  added,  with 
earnestness,  that  notwithstanding  aU  this,  the  men  departed 
without  coming  to  any  extremity,  and  had  all  left  the  place 
before  his  father  and  he  were  set  at  liberty. 

'  And  you  retired  quietly  to  your  dinner  in  Fleet  Street,  young 
man,'  said  the  King,  severely,  ^without  giving  a  magistrate 
notice  of  the  dangerous  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  vicinity 
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of  our  palaoe,  and  who  did  not  oonoeal  their  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  f ' 

Peveril  blushed,  and  was  silent.  The  King  frowned,  and 
stepped  aside  to  communicate  with  Ormond,  who  reported  that 
the  father  seemed  to  hare  known  nothing  of  the  matter. 

^  And  the  son,  I  am  sorry  to  say,'  said  the  King,  '  seems 
more  unwilling  to  speak  the  truth  than  I  should  baye  expected. 
We  haye  all  yariety  of  eyidence  in  this  singular  inyestigation 
— a  mad  witness  like  the  dwarf,  a  drunken  witness  like  the 
father,  and  now  a  dumb  witness.  Tonng  man,'  he  continued, 
addressing  Julian,  *  your  behayiour  is  less  frank  than  I  expected 
from  your  father's  son.  I  must  know  who  this  person  is  with 
whom  you  held  such  familiar  interoonrse;  you  know  him,  I 
presume?' 

Julian  acknowledged  that  he  did,  but,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
entreated  his  Majest^s  for^yeness  for  concealing  his  name.  '  He 
had  been  freed,'  he  said,  '  from  his  confinement  on  promising 
to  that  effect.' 

'That  was  a  promise  made,  by  your  own  account^  under 
compulsion,'  answered  the  King,  '  and  I  cannot  authorise  your 
keeping  it;  it  is  your  duty  to  speak  the  truth.  If  you  are 
afraid  of  Buckingham,  the  duke  shall  withdraw.' 

'  I  haye  no  reason  to  fear  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,'  said 
Peyeril ;  '  that  I  had  an  affiur  with  one  of  his  hous^old  was 
the  man's  own  fault,  and  not  mine.' 

<  Odds-fish ! '  said  the  King,  'the  light  begins  to  break  in  on 
me ;  I  thought  I  remembered  thy  physiognomy.  Wert  thou 
not  the  yery  fellow  whom  I  met  at  Chinch's  yonder  morning  t 
The  matter  escaped  me  since ;  but  now  I  recollect  thou  saidst 
then  that  thou  wert  the  son  of  that  jolly  old  three-bottle  baronet 
yonder.' 

'It  is  true,'  said  Julian,  'that  I  met  your  Majesty  at  Master 
Chiffinch's,  and  I  am  afiaid  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  you ; 
but ' 

'No  more  of  that^  young  man — no  more  of  that.  But  I 
recollect  you  had  with  you  that  beautiful  dancing  tdrea.  Buck- 
ingham, I  will  hold  you  gold  to  silver  that  she  was  the  intended 
tenant  of  that  bass-fiddle  f ' 

'  Your  Majesty  has  rightly  guessed  it,'  said  the  duke ;  '  and 
I  suspect  she  has  put  a  trick  upon  me  by  substituting  the 
dwarf  in  her  place ;  for  Christian  thinks ' 

'Damn  Christian!'  said  the  King,  hastily.  'I  wish  they 
would  bring  him  hither,  that  uniyeriuJ  referee.'    And  as  the 
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was  uttered,  Ohristiaii'samTal  was  annotinoed.  'Let  him 
attend,'  said  the  Eang.  'But  hark — a  thought  strikes  me. 
Heie,  Master  Peveril — ^'yonder  dancing  maiden,  that  intro- 
dueed  you  to  us  by  the  singular  agUityof  her  performanoe, 
is  she  not)  by  your  aooount^  a  dependant  on  the  Countess  of 
Derby  f 

'  I  have  known  her  such  for  yearS)'  answered  Julian. 

'  Then  will  we  call  the  countess  hither/  said  the  King.  '  It 
is  fit  we  should  learn  who  this  little  fairy  really  is;  and  if  she 
be  now  so  absolutely  at  the  beck  of  Buckingham  and  this 
Master  Christian  of  his — ^why,  I  think  it  would  be  but  charity 
to  let  her  ladyship  know  so  much,  since  I  question  if  she  will 
wish,  in  that  case,  to  retain  her  in  her  serrioe.  Besides,'  he 
continued,  speaking  apart^  Hhis  Julian,  to  whom  suspicion 
attaches  in  these  matters  from  his  obstinate  silence,  is  also  of 
the  countess's  household.  We  will  sift  this  matter  to  the 
bottom,  and  do  justice  to  all.' 

The  Countess  of  Derby,  hastily  summoned,  entered  the  royal 
doaet  at  one  door,  just  as  Christian  and  Zazah,  or  Fenella,  were 
ushered  in  by  the  other.  The  old  knight  of  Martindale,  who 
had  ere  this  returned  to  the  presence,  was  scarce  controlled^ 
eren  by  the  signs  which  she  made,  so  much  was  he  desirous  of 
greeting  his  old  friend ;  but  as  Ormond  laid  a  kind  restraining 
hand  upon  his  arm,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sit  still. 

The  countess,  after  a  deep  reverence  to  the  King,  acknow- 
ledged the  rest  of  the  nobility  present  by  a  slighter  reverence, 
smiled  to  Julian  Peveril,  ana  looked  mik  surprise  at  the  un- 
expected apparition  of  Fenella.  Buckingham  bit  his  lip,  for 
he  saw  the  introduction  of  Lady  Derby  was  likely  to  craifuse 
and  embroil  every  preparation  which  he  had  arruiged  for  his 
defence ;  and  he  stole  a  glance  at  Christian,  whose  eye,  when 
fixed  on  the  countess,  assumed  the  deadly  sharpness  which 
sparkles  in  the  adder's,  while  his  cheek  grew  almost  black 
under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 

'Is  there  any  one  in  this  presence  whom  your  ladyship 
recognises,'  said  the  King  graciously,  '  besides  your  old  friends 
of  Ormond  and  Arlington  1 ' 

'  I  see,  my  liege,  two  worthy  friends  of  my  husband's  house,' 
replied  tibie  countess — 'Sir  GeoiFrey  Peveril  and  his  son,  the 
latter  a  distinguished  member  of  my  son's  household.' 

'  Any  one  else  f '  continued  the  King. 

'  An  unfortunate  female  of  my  family,  who  disappeared  from 
the  Island  of  Man  at  the  same  time  when  Julian  Peveril  left 
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it  upoD  buunesB  of  importaiioe.    She  wMihoii{^t  to  have  fallen 
from  the  cliff  into  the  sea.' 

'  Had  your  ladyship  any  reason  to  sospect — ^pardon  me>'  said 
the  King, '  for  putting  such  a  question — any  improper  intimacy 
between  Master  Peveril  and  this  same  female  attendant  t ' 

'My  liege,'  said  the  countess,  colouring  indignantly,  'my 
household  is  of  reputation.' 

'  Nay,  my  lady,  be  not  angry,'  said  the  ELing ;  '  I  did  but 
ask ;  such  tilings  will  befall  in  the  best  regulated  families.' 

'Not  in  mine,  sire^'  said  the  countess.  'Besides  that^  in 
common  pride  and  in  common  honesty,  Julian  PeTcril  is  in- 
capable of  intriguing  with  an  unhappy  creature,  removed  by 
her  misfortune  tdmost  beyond  the  limits  of  humanity.' 

2iarah  looked  at  her,  and  compressed  her  lips,  as  if  to  keep 
in  the  words  that  would  fsm  break  from  them. 

'  I  know  not  how  it  ia^'  said  the  King.  '  What  your  ladyship 
says  may  be  true  in  the  main,  yet  men's  tastes  haTC  strange 
vagaries.  This  girl  is  lost  in  Man  so  soon  as  the  youth  leaves 
it»  and  is  found  in  St.  James's  Park,  bouncing  and  dancing  like 
a  faixy,  so  soon  as  he  appears  in  London.' 

'Impoesiblel'  said  tLe  countess;  'she  cannot  dance.' 

'  I  believe,'  said  the  King,  '  she  can  do  more  feats  than  your 
ladyship  either  suspects  or  would  approve  of.' 

The  countess  drew  up  and  was  indignantly  silent. 

The  King  proceeded — 'No  sooner  is  Peveril  in  Newgate 
than,  by  the  account  of  the  venerable  little  gentleman,  this 
merry  maiden  is  even  there  also  for  company.  Now,  without 
inquiring  how  she  got  in,  I  think  charitably  that  she  had 
better  taste  than  to  come  there  on  the  dwarfs  account.  Ah 
ha  I  I  think  Master  Julian  is  touched  in  conscience  1 ' 

Julian  did  indeed  start  as  the  King  spoke,  for  it  reminded 
him  of  the  midnight  visit  in  his  ceU. 

The  King  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  then  proceeded — 
'Well,  gentlemen,  Peveril  is  carried  to  his  trial,  and  is  no 
sooner  at  liberty  than  we  find  him  in  the  house  where  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  arranging  what  he  calls  a  musical 
mask.  Egad,  I  hold  it  next  to  certain  that  this  wench  put 
the  change  on  his  Grace,  and  popt  the  poor  dwarf  into  the  bass- 
vid,  reserving  her  own  more  precious  hours  to  be  spent  with 
Master  Julian  Peveril.  Think  you  not  so,  Sir  Christian— you, 
the  universal  referee  f    Is  there  any  truth  in  this  conjecture  f ' 

Christian  stole  a  glance  on  Zarah,  and  read  that  in  her  eye 
which  embaHnassed  him.     '  He  did  not  know,'  be  said.     '  He  had 
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indeed  engaged  this  xmimlled  peifoimer  to  take  the  piopoeed 
part  in  the  mask ;  and  she  was  to  haTe  come  forth  in  the  midst 
of  a  shower  of  lambent  fire,  yery  artificially  prepared  with  per- 
f  omeS)  to  overcome  the  smell  of  the  powder ;  but  he  knew  not 
why — excepting  that  she  was  wilful  and  capricious,  like  all 
great  geniuseB--^e  had  certainly  spoiled  the  concert  by  cram- 
ming in  that  more  bulky  dwarf/ 

'I  should  like,'  said  the  King,  'to  see  this  little  maiden 
stand  forth  and  bear  witness,  in  such  manner  as  she  can  ex- 
press herself,  on  this  mysterious  matter.  Can  any  one  here 
understand  her  mode  of  communication  1 ' 

(Jhristian  said  he  knew  something  of  it  since  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  her  in  London.  The  countess  spoke  not  tOl 
the  King  asked  her,  and  then  owned  drily,  that  'She  had 
necessarily  some  habitual  means  of  intercourse  with  one  who 
had  been  immediately  about  her  person  for  so  many  years.' 

'  I  should  think,'  said  Charles, '  that  this  same  Master  Julian 
Peveril  has  the  more  direct  key  to  her  language,  after  all  we 
have  heard.' 

The  King  looked  first  at  Peveril,  who  blushed  like  a  maiden 
at  the  inference  which  the  King's  remark  implied,  and  then 
suddenly  turned  his  eyes  on  the  supposed  mute,  on  whose 
cheek  a  faint  colour  was  dying  away.  A  moment  afterwards, 
at  a  signal  from  the  countess,  Fenella,  or  Zarah,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  having  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  lady's  hand, 
stood  with  her  arms  folded  on  her  breast,  with  an  humble  air,  as 
difierent  from  that  which  she  wore  in  the  harem  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  as  that  of  a  Magdalen  from  a  Judith.  Tet  this 
was  the  least  show  of  her  talent  of  versatility,  for  so  well  did 
she  play  the  part  of  the  dumb  girl,  that  Buckingham,  sharp  as 
his  discernment  was,  remained  undecided  whether  the  creature 
which  stood  before  him  could  possibly  be  the  same  with  her 
who  had,  in  a  difierent  dress,  made  such  an  impression  <xi  hia 
imagination,  or  indeed  was  the  imperfect  Greature  she  now 
represented.  She  had  at  once  all  that  could  mark  the  imper- 
fection of  hearing,  and  all  that  could  show  the  wonderful 
address  by  which  nature  so  often  makes  up  for  the  deficiency. 
There  was  the  lip  that  trembled  not  at  any  sound ;  the  seeming 
insensibility  to  the  conversation  which  passed  around ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  quick  and  vivid  glance,  that  seemed 
anxious  to  devour  the  meaning  of  those  sounds  which  she  could 
gather  no  otherwise. than  by  Uie  motion  of  the  lips. 

Examined  after  her  own  fashion,  Zarah  confirmed  the  tale  of 
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ChriBtian  in  all  its  points,  and  admitted  that  ahe  had  deranged 
the  project  laid  for  a  maBk,  by  placing  the  dwarf  in  her  own 
stead ;  the  cause  of  her  doing  so  she  declined  to  assign,  and  the 
countess  pressed  her  no  farther. 

'Eveiything  tells  to  exculpate  my  Lord  of  Buckingham," 
said  CharleS)  '  from  so  absurd  an  accusation :  the  dwarf's  testi- 
mcmy  is  too  fantastic ;  that  of  the  two  Peverils  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  duke;  that  of  the  dumb  damsel  completely 
contradicts  the  possibility  of  his  guilt.  Methinks,  my  lords, 
we  should  acquaint  him  that  he  stands  acquitted  of  a  complaint 
too  ridiculous  to  have  ever  been  subjected  to  a  more  serious 
scmtiny  than  we  have  hastily  made  upon  this  occasion.' 

Arlington  bowed  in  acquiescence ;  but  Ormond  spoke  plainly. 
'  I  should  suffer,  sire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, brilliant  as  his  talents  are  known  to  be,  should  I  say  that 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  on  this  occasion.  But  I  sub* 
scribe  to  the  spirit  of  the  times;  and  I  agree  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous,  on  such  accusations  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect, 
to  impeach  the  chamcter  of  a  zealous  Protestant  like  his  Grace. 
Had  he  been  a  Catholic,  under  such  circumstances  of  suspicion, 
the  Tower  had  been  too  good  a  prison  for  him.' 

Buckingham  bowed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  meaning 
which  even  his  triumph  could  not  disguise.  ^Tu  me  la  pag- 
herai  ! '  he  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  abiding  resentment ; 
but  the  stout  old  Irishman,  who  had  long  since  brayed  his  utmost 
wrath,  cared  little  for  this  expression  of  his  displeasure. 

The  £jng  then,  signing  to  the  other  nobles  to  pass  into  the 
public  apartmentfi^  stopped  Buckingham  as  he  was  about  to 
follow  them;  and,  when  they  were  alone,  asked,  with  a  sig* 
nificant  tone,  which  brought  all  the  blood  in  the  duke's  veins 
into  his  countenance,  '  When  was  it,  George,  that  your  useful 
friend  Colonel  Blood  became  a  musician!  You  are  silent,'  he 
said ;  ^do  not  deny  the  chaige,  for  yonder  yillain,  once  seen,  is 
remembered  for  cTcr.  Down— down  on  your  knees,  George,  and 
acknowledge  that  you  have  abused  my  easy  temper.  Seek  for 
no  apology — ^none  will  serve  your  turn.  I  saw  the  man  my- 
self among  your  Germans,  as  you  call  them;  and  you  know 
what  I  must  needs  believe  from  such  a  circumstance.' 

^  Believe  that  I  have  been  guilty — ^most  guilty,  my  liege  and 
King,'  said  the  duke,  conscience-struck,  and  kneeling  down — 
'  believe  that  I  was  misguided — that  I  was  mad.  Believe  any- 
thing but  that  I  was  capable  of  banning,  or  being  accessary  to 
harm,  your  person.' 

XV  36 
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^  I  do  not  believe  it^'  said  ihe  King;  'I  think  of  you,  Yillien, 
as  the  companion  of  my  dangers  and  my  exile,  and  am  so  far 
from  supposing  you  mean  worse  than  you  say,  that  I  am 
convinced  you  acknowledge  more  than  you  ever  meant  to 
attempt.' 

'By  all  that  is  sacred/  said  the  duke,  still  kneeling,  'had  I 
not  been  involved  to  the  extent  of  life  and  fortune  with  the 
villain  Christian ^ 

^J^ajj  if  you  bring  Christian  on  the  stage  again,'  said  the 
King,  smiling,  *  it  is  time  for  me  to  withdraw.  Come,  Yilliera, 
rise ;  I  forgive  thee,  and  only  recommend  one  act  of  penance, 
the  curse  you  yourself  bestowed  on  the  dog  who  bit  you — 
marriage,  and  retirement  to  your  country-seat.' 

The  duke  rose  abashed,  and  followed  the  King  into  the 
circle,  which  Charles  entered,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
repentant  peer ;  to  whom  he  showed  so  much  countenance  as 
led  the  most  acute  observers  present  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
there  existing  any  real  cause  for  the  surmises  to  the  duke's 
prejudice. 

The  Countess  of  Derby  had  in  the  meanwhile  consulted 
with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Peverils,  and  with  her 
other  friends;  and,  by  their  imanimous  advice,  though  with 
considerable  difficulty,  became  satisfied  that  to  have  thus  shown 
herself  at  court  was  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  her 
house ;  and  that  it  was  her  wisest  course,  after  having  done  so, 
to  retire  to  her  insular  dominions,  without  hacker  provoking 
the  resentment  of  a  powerful  faction.  She  took  farewell  of  the 
King  in  form,  and  demanded  his  permission  to  cany  back  with 
her  the  helpless  creature  who  had  so  strangely  escaped  from  her 
protection,  into  a  world  where  her  condition  rendered  her  so 
subject  to  eveiy  species  of  misfortune. 

'Will  your  ladyship  forgive  meV  said  Charles.  'I  have 
studied  your  sex  long — ^I  am  mistaken  if  your  little  uuddoi  is 
not  as  capable  of  caring  for  herself  as  any  of  us.' 

'  Impossible ! '  said  the  countess. 

'Possible,  and  most  true,'  whispered  the  King.  'I  will 
instantly  convince  you  of  the  fact,  though  the  experiment  is 
too  delicate  to  be  made  by  any  but  your  ladyship.  Yonder  she 
stands,  looking  as  if  she  heard  no  more  than  the  marble  pillar 
against  which  she  leans.  Now,  if  Lady  Derby  will  contrive 
either  to  place  her  hand  near  the  region  of  the  damsel's  hearty 
or  at  least  on  her  arm,  so  that  she  can  feel  the  sensation  of  the 
blood  when  the  pulse  increases,  then  do  you,  my  Lord  of 
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Ormond,  beekoii  Julian  Peyeril  out  of  sight.  I  will  ahow  you 
in  a  moment  that  it  can  stir  at  sounds  spoken.' 

The  countess,  mnoh  surprised,  afraid  of  some  embarrassing 
pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Charles,  yet  unable  to  repress  her 
curiosity,  placed  herself  near  Fenella,  as  she  called  her  little 
mute;  and,  while  making  signs  to  her,  contriyed  to  place  her 
hand  on  her  wrist 

At  this  moment  the  King,  passing  near  them,  said,  *  This 
is  a  horrid  deed:  the  villain  Christian  has  stabbed  young 
Peyeril  1 ' 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  pulse,  which  bounded  as  if  a 
cannon  had  been  discharged  dose  by  the  poor  girl's  ear,  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  loud  scream  of  agony  as  distressed, 
while  it  startled,  the  good-natured  monarch  himself.  '  I  did 
but  jest,'  he  said ;  '  Ji^ian  is  well,  my  pretty  maiden.  I  only 
used  the  wand  of  a  certain  blind  deity,  called  Cupid,  to  bring  a 
deaf  and  dumb  vassal  of  his  to  the  exerdse  of  her  lacultieB.'  * 

'I  am  betrayed ! '  she  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 
— ^  I  am  betrayed  1  and  it  is  fit  that  she,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  practising  treason  on  others,  should  be  caught  in  her 
own  snare.  But  where  is  my  tutor  in  iniquity}  Where  is 
Christian,  who  taught  me  ^  play  the  part  of  spy  on  this 
unsuspicious  lady,  until  I  had  wellnigh  delivered  her  into  his 
bloody  hands  t ' 

'  This,'  said  the  King,  *  craves  more  secret  examination.  Let 
all  leave  the  apartment  who  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  these  proceedings,  and  let  this  Christian  be  again  brought 
before  us.  Wretched  man,'  he  continued,  addressing  Christian, 
'what  wiles  are  these  you  have  practised,  and  by  what  ex- 
troordinary  means!' 

'She  has  betrayed  me,  thenl'  said  Christian — 'betrayed 
me  to  bcmds  and  death,  merely  for  an  idle  passion,  which  can 
never  be  successful !  But  know,  Zarah,'  he  added,  addressing 
her  sternly, '  when  my  life  is  forfeited  through  thy  evidence,  the 
daughter  has  murdered  the  lather ! ' 

The  unfortunate  girl  stared  on  him  in  astonishment.  '  You 
said,'  at  lengUi  she  stammered  forth,  'that  I  was  the  daughter 
of  your  slaughtered  brother) ' 

'  That  was  partly  to  reconcile  thee  to  the  part  thou  wert  to 
play  in  my  destined  drama  of  vengeance,  partly  to  hide  what 
men  caU  the  infamy  of  thy  birth.  But  my  daughter  thou  art ! 
and  from  the  Eastern  clime,  in  which  thy  mother  was  bom,  you 

*  See  Aente  Soiu«s  of  the  Blind.    Note  40. 
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derive  that  fierce  torrent  of  passion  which  I  laboured  to  tmn 
to  my  purposes,  but  which,  turned  into  another  channel,  has 
become  the  cause  of  your  lather's  destructum.  My  destiny  is 
the  Tower,  I  suppose  t' 

He  spoke  these  words  with  great  composure,  and  scarce 
seemed  to  regard  the  agmiies  of  his  daughter,  who,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet^  sobbed  and  wept  most  bitterly. 

'This  must  not  be,'  said  the  King,  moved  with  compaasion 
at  this  scene  of  misery.  '  If  you  consent,  Christian,  to  leave 
this  country,  there  is  a  vessel  in  the  river  bound  for  New 
England.    Go»  cany  your  dark  intrigues  to  other  lands.' 

*  I  might  dispute  tne  sentence,'  said  Ghristianf  boldly ;  'and 
if  I  submit  to  it,  it  is  a  matter  of  my  own  choice.  One  half 
hour  had  made  me  even  with  that  proud  woman,  but  fortune 
hath  cast  the  balance  against  me.  Rise,  Zarsh,  Fenella  no 
more!  Tell  the  Lady  of  Derby  that,  if  the  daughter  of  Edwaid 
Christian,  the  niece  of  her  murdered  victim,  served  her  as  a 
menial,  it  was  but  for  the  purpose  of  vengeance — miserably, 
miserably  frustrated  1  Thou  seest  thy  folly  now  :  thou  wouldst 
foUow  yonder  ungrateful  stripling,  thou  wouldst  forsake  all 
other  thoughts  to  gain  his  slightest  notice ;  and  now  thou  art 
a  forlorn  outcast,  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  those  on  whose 
necks  you  might  have  trod  had  you  governed  yourself  with 
more  wisdom.  But  come,  thou  art  BtUl  my  daughter;  there 
are  other  skies  than  that  which  canopies  Britain.' 

'Stop  him,'  said  the  King;  'we  must  know  by  what  means 
this  maiden  found  access  to  those  confined  in  our  ^raisons.' 

'  I  refer  your  Majesty  to  your  most  Protestant  jailor,  and  to 
the  most  Protestant  peers,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  Popish  Plot,  have  contrived 
these  ingenious  apertures  for  visiting  them  in  their  cells  by 
night  or  day.  His  Grace  of  Bnclringham  can  assist  your 
Majesty  if  you  aro  inclined  to  make  the  inquiry.'  * 

'Christian,'  said  the  duke,  'thou  art  the  most  baiefaoed 
villain  who  ever  breathed ! ' 

'Of  a  commoner,  I  may,'  answered  Christian,  and  led  his 
daughter  out  of  the  presence. 

'See  after  him,  Selby,'  said  the  King — 'lose  not  sight  of 
him  till  the  ship  sail ;  if  he  dare  return  to  Britain,  it  shall  be 
at  his  peril.    Would  to  Qod  we  had  as  good  riddance  of  others 

*  It  ma  8iid  tbai  venr  unlkir  tamoB  wen  used  to  compel  the  prieonen  oommitted 
on  accoant  of  the  Popun  Plot  to  niftke  ditdotnne,  and  that  seyeral  of  tiiem  irere 
piivntely  pat  to  the  tortare. 
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as  dangeiouB !  And  I  would  also,'  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  'that  all  our  political  intrigues  and  feyerish  alarms 
could  terminate  as  harmlessly  as  now.  Here  is  a  plot  without 
a  drop  of  blood;  and  all  the  elements  of  a  romance  without 
its  conclusion.  Here  we  have  a  wandering  island  princess — I 
pray  my  Lady  of  Derby's  pardon — a  dwarf,  a  Moorii^  sorceress, 
an  impenitent  rogue,  and  a  repentant  man  of  rank,  and  yet  all 
ends  without  either  hanging  or  marriage.' 

'  Not  altogether  without  the  latter,'  said  the  countess,  who 
had  an  opportunity,  during  the  evenings  of  much  priyate  con- 
versation with  Julian  Pevml.  'There  is  a  certain  Major 
Bridgenorth,  who,  since  your  Majesty  relinquishes  farther 
inquiry  into  these  proceedings,  which  he  had  otherwise  in- 
tended to  abide,  designs,  as  we  are  informed,  to  leave  England 
for  ever.  Now  this  Bridgenorth,  by  dint  of  the  law,  hath 
acquired  strong  possession  over  the  domains  of  Peveril,  which 
he  is  desirous  to  restore  to  the  ancient  owners,  with  much  fair 
land  besides,  conditionally,  that  our  young  Julian  will  receive 
them  as  the  dowery  of  his  only  child  and  heir.' 

'  By  my  faith,'  said  the  King,  '  she  must  be  a  foul-favoured 
wench  indeed  if  Julian  requires  to  be  pressed  to  accept  her  on 
such  fair  conditions.' 

'  They  love  each  other  like  lovers  of  the  last  age,'  said  the 
countess ;  '  but  the  stout  old  knight  likes  not  the  Bioundheaded 
alliance.' 

'  Our  royal  recommendatiou  shall  put  that  to  rights,'  said 
the  King ;  '  Sir  Geofirey  Peveril  has  not  suffered  hardship  so 
often  at  our  command,  that  he  will  refuse  our  recommendation 
when  it  comes  to  make  him  amends  for  aU  his  losses.' 

It  may  be  supposed  the  King  did  not  speak  without  being 
fully  aware  of  the  unlimited  ascendency  which  he  possessed 
over  the  spirit  of  the  old  Tory ;  for,  within  four  weeks  after- 
wards, the  bells  of  Martindale-Moultrassie  were  ringing  for  the 
union  of  the  families  from  whose  estates  it  takes  its  compound 
name,  and  the  beacon-light  of  the  castle  blazed  high  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  summoned  all  to  rejoice  who  were  within  twenty 
miles  of  its  gleam.* 

*  Bee  History  of  ColoDel  Thomas  Blood.    Note  sa 
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No.  I 

Thb  following  Notices  were  reoommended  to  my  attention  in  the  politaet 
manner  poarible  by  John  Christian,  Bsq.,  of  Milntown,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
Unrigg  [or  Bwaniigg^l  in  Comberiand,  Dempster  at  present  of  the  Isle  of  ICan. 
This  gentleman  is  naturally  interested  in  the  facts  which  are  stated,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  respectable  family  of  Christian,  and  lineally  descended  from 
William  DhOne^  put  to  death  by  the  Countess  of  Derby.  I  can  be  no  way 
interested  in  rafoaing  Mr.  Christian  this  justice,  and  willingly  lend  my  aid  to 
extend  the  exculpation  of  the  family. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  EDWARD  AND  WaLIAM  CHRISTIAN, 
TWO  CHABACrBBS  IN  PSVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK 

Thb  venerable  Dr.  Dryasdust,  in  a  preparatory  dialogue,  apprises  the  eidolon, 
or  apparition,  of  the  Author,  that  ne  stood  'much  accused  for  adulter- 
ating the  pure  sources  of  historical  knowledge ' ;  and  is  answered  bv  that 
emanation  of  genius^  'that  he  has  done  some  service  to  the  public  if  he  can 
present  to  them  a  hvely  fictitious  picture,  for  which  the  origmal  anecdote  or 
circumstance  which  he  made  free  to  Ptmb  into  his  service  onlv  furnished  a 
slight  sketch ;  that  by  introducing  to  ue  busy  and  the  youthful 

Troths  severe  in  ftiry  Action  dress'd, 

and  by  creating  an  interest  in  fictitious  adventures  ascribed  to  a  historical 
period  and  characters,  the  reader  begins  next  to  be  anxious  to  learn  what 
the  fiscts  really  were,  and  how  f^  the  novelist  has  justly  repreeented  them.' 

The  adventures  ascribed  to  '  historical  characters*  would,  however,  fail  in 
their  moral  aim  if  fiction  were  placed  at  variance  with  tmth ;  if  Hampden 
or  Sydney,  for  example,  were  painted  as  swindlers,  or  Lady  Jane  Grey  or 
Rachel  Rusael  as  abaiidoned  women. 

'Odflooks  I  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  songf '  although  an  excellent 
joke|^  were  a  bad  palliation  in  such  a  case.  Fancy  may  be  fairly  indulged  in 
the  illustration,  but  not  in  the  perversion,  of  fact ;  and  if  the  fictitious  picture 
should  have  no  general  reeemblanoe  to  the  original,  the  flourish  of 

Truths  severe  hi  IkJiy  fiction  dress'd 

were  but  an  aggravation  of  the  wrong. 

The  familv  <S  Christian  is  indebted  to  this  splendid  luminary  of  the  North 
for  abundant  notcnriety. 

The  William  Christian  represented  on  one  part  as  an  ungratefol  traitor,  on 
the  other  as  the  victim  of  a  judicial  murder,  and  his  brother  (or  relative) 
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Edward,  one  of  the  snite  of  a  Duke  *  of  Backingbiwn,  were  so  fat  real  histori- 
cal persoDB.  Whether  the  talents  and  skill  of  Edward  in  imposing  on  FeneUa 
a  feigned  silenoe  of  aeToral  years  be  amonff  the  logitimate  or  sopematiual 
wonders  of  this  fertQe  genius,  his  fair  readers  do  not  seem  to  oe  agreed. 
Whether  the  residue  of  the  canvass,  filled  up  with  a  masterly  picture  of  the 
most  consummate  hypocrite  and  satanic  yillam  erer  presented  to  the  imagina- 
tion, be  consistent  with  the  historical  character  of  this  individual,  is  among 
the  subjects  of  research  to  which  the  novelist  has  given  a  direct  invitation  in 
his  prefatory  chapter. 

Kngliah  history  furnishes  few  materials  to  aid  the  investigation  of  trans- 
actions chiefly  confined  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Cireumstaaoes  led  me,  many 
years  ago,  to  visit  this  ancient  Lilliput;  whether  as  one  of  those  *  smart 
fellows  worth  talking  to/  *  in  consequence  of  a  tumble  from  my  barouche,'  'as 
a  ruined  miner,'  or  'as  a  disappointed  apeoulator,'  is  of  no  material  import. 
It  may  be  that  temporary  embarrassment  drove  me  into  seolusion,  without 
any  of  the  irresistible  inducements  alluded  to ;  and  want  of  employment, 
added  to  the  acquaintance  and  aid  of  a  sealoos  local  antiquary,  graduaUy  led 
to  an  examination  of  aU  aooesnble  aathorittes  on  this  very  stu>ieot  sjnong 
others.  So  it  happened  that  I  had  not  landed  manyhonrs  before  I  found  the 
mournful  ditty  of  William  Dhdnc  {*  Brown  *  or  *  Fair-Haired  WiUiam,'  this  very 
identical  William  Christian)  twanged  through  the  demi-nasal,  demi-futtural 
trumpet  of  the  carman,  and  warbled  by  the  landlady's  pretty  daughter ;  in 
short,  making  as  great  a  figure  in  its  uttle  sphere  as  did  once  the  more  im- 
portant ballad  of  Chetnt  Ghact  in  its  wider  range;  the  burden  of  the  song  pur- 
porting that  William  Dhdne  was  the  mirror  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  that 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  un<diaritablenes8,  operate  the  destruction  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Themes  of  popular  f  eelinp^  natorally  attract  the  earliest  notice  of  a  stranger ; 
and  I  found  the  story  of  this  individual,  though  abundantly  garbled  and  dis- 
coloured on  the  insukur  reeords,  full  of  cireomstanoes  to  excite  the  deepest 
interest,  but  which,  to  be  rendered  intelligible,  must  be  approached  oy  a 
oirouitous  route,  in  which  neither  elfin  page  nor  maiden  fair  can  be  the  com- 
panion of  our  walk. 

The  loyal  and  celebrated  James  seventh  Earl  of  Derby  was  induced,  by  the 
oiroumstances  oi  the  times,  to  fix  his  chief  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Han  from 
1648  to  1661.t  During  this  period  he  oompoeed,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  t  to  his 
son  Charies  (Lord  Strang),  an  historical  account  of  that  island,  with  a  stat»> 
ment  of  his  own  proceedings  there,  interspersed  with  much  political  advice  for 
the  guidance  of  his  successor,  full  of  acute  observation,  and  evincing  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  which  it  appears,  by  a  quota- 
tion,§  that  he  had  studied  in  a  Latin  edition.  The  work,  although  fonnally 
divided  into  chapters  and  numbered  paragraphs,  is  professedly  desultory,  || 

*  Not  the  duke  described  in  Pevtril,  bat  the  oompsnion  of  Charles  L  In  his  Spsnish 
romance. 

t  Ills  coantess  resided  at  Latham  House  (her  heroic  defence  of  which  is  well  known) 
until  1644  or  IMft,  when  she  also  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Ifon.  A  contemporuy  publication, 
the  AfercKriiK  AuHeus^  by  John  Birkenhead,  savs,  *The  countesse.  It  seems,  stole  the 
earl's  breeches,  when  he  fled  long  since  Into  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  hath  in  his  absence 
played  the  man  at  Latham.'  This  InsinQation  is  certainly  uiijnst ;  bat  the  ead  seems 
to  consider  some  explanation  necessary, '  why  he  left  the  hmd,  when  every  gallant  spirit 
had  engaged  himself  for  king  and  country/  Danger  of  revolt  and  invasion  of  the 
island  constitnte  the  substance  of  this  explanation.  There  Is  reason,  however,  to  con- 
lectnre  that  he  had  been  disappointed  of  the  command  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  when 
he  brought  a  considerable  levy  to  loin  the  King  at  York.  Any  explanation,  in  shorty 
might  be  listened  to,  except  a  doubt  of  his  lo^ty  and  ardsnt  miUtsxy  spiriti  which 
were  above  all  impeachment. 

t  Published  In  Feck's  Dtsidtraia  Curiota,  in  1779. 

§  Peck,  p.  44d— fortiter  cahimniare,  aliqnld  adhiBrebit 

II  Peck,  p.  446.  '  Loth  to  dweD  too  long  on  one  sut^ect,' '  skip  over  to  some  other 
matter.' 
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and  fnnuahes  few  means  of  detennining  the  felaitiTe  datee  of  his  facts,  which 
must  aooordingly  be  supplied  by  intemal  evidence,  and  in  aome  cases  by 
oonjecture. 

He  appears  to  have  been  drawn  thither,  in  1643,  by  letters  *  intimating  the 
danger  of  a  roTolt :  the  '  people  had  began  the  fashion  of  Bngland  in  mnrmnr- 
ing  ;  '  assembled  in  a  tomnltaous  manner,  desiring  new  laws  .  .  .  theywonld 
hare  no  bishops,  nay  no  tithes  to  the  olergie  .  .  .  despised  anthority,  rescued 
people  committea  by  the  goremor/  etc.  etc. 

The  earl's  firat  care  was  to  apply  himself  to  the  consideration  of  these 
insurrectionary  movements ;  and  as  he  found  some  interruption  to  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  conduct  of  Edward  Ghristian,t  an  attempt  shall  be  made,  so 
far  as  our  limits  will  admit,  to  extract  the  earl's  own  account  of  this  person. 

I  was  newly  {  got  acquAinted  with  Oeiptain  Christian,  whom  I  perceived  to  have 
sUUtleB  enongh  to  do  me  service.  ...  I  was  told  he  had  made  a  good  fortnne  In  the 
Indies,  that  he  was  a  Mankeeman  bom.  ...  He  is  excellent  good  companle,  as  mde 
as  a  sea  captain  should  be,  but  refined  as  one  that  had  civilised  himself  half  a  year  at 
court,  where  he  served  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  .  .  .  While  he  governed  here  some 
ftiw  years  he  pleased  me  very  well,  etc.  etc.  But  such  is  the  ooi^tion  of  man.  that 
most  will  have  some  &ult  or  other  to  blurr  all  their  best  vertues ;  and  his  was  of  that 
condition  which  is  reckoned  with  drunkenness,  viz.  covetousness,  both  marked  with 
age  to  increase  and  grow  in  men.  .  .  .  When  a  prince  has  given  all,  and  the  fkivonrlte 
can  desire  no  more,  they  both  grow  wesiy  of  one  another.  | 

An  account  of  the  earl's  successive  public  meetings,  short,  from  the  limits 
of  our  sketch,  is  extracted  in  a  note  ||  from  the  heading  of  the  chapters 
(apparently  composed  by  Peck).    In  the  last  of  tiiese  meetmgs  it  appears  that 

*  F^k  n.  484. 

t  For  a  history  of  this  ftunily,  established  in  the  Isle  of  Man  so  eariy  as  14S9,  see 
Hutchinson's  HiUory  cf  OKsi&ertond,  vol.  U.  p.  146.  They  had  previously  been  estab- 
lished in  Wigtonshire. 

\  This  Is  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  relative  dates :  the  word 
*  newly.'  thus  employed  at  the  earliest  In  164S,  refers  to  1628,  the  date  of  the  appoint^ 
ment  <h  B.  Ghrisnan  to  be  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  office  he  had  tiu  1685 
fflacheverell's  AtoawiA  qf  tAe  JsZe  (^  Jfon,  published  in  1702,  p.  100),  the  earl  being  then 
Lord  Strange,  but  apparently  taking  the  lead  in  public  business  during  his  ihtther's 
lifetime. 

§  Peck,  pp.  448,  444.  There  Is  apparently  some  error  in  Hutchinson's  genealogy  of 
the  &mily  in  his  Hittory  qf  Cwkberktnd :  Ist  raother,  John,  bom  1602 ;  Sd,  died  young ; 
8d,  William,  bom  1606 ;  4th,  Edward,  Lieut. -Oovemor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  1620  (accora- 
ing  to  Sacheverell,  p.  100, 1628).  This  Edward's  birth  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than 
1609,  and  he  could  not  well  have  made  a  fortnne  In  the  Indies,  have  frequented  the 
court  of  Charles  L,  and  be  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  be  a  governor,  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
or  twenty.  Theporson  mentioned  in  the  text  was  obviously  of  mature  age ;  and  Edward 
the  governor  appean  to  have  been  the  younger  brother  of  William  Christian,  a  branoh 
of  we  same  family,  possessing  the  estate  of  IB^nockrushen,  near  Castle  Bushen,  who, 
as  well  as  Edward,  was  imprisoned  in  Peel  Oaatle  In  1648. 

II  Peck,  p.  888,  et  mq.  'Chap.  vlll.  The  earl  appoints  a  meeting  of  the  natives, 
every  man  to  give  in  his  grievances ;  upon  which  some  think  to  outwit  him,  which  he 
winks  at,  being  not  readv  for  them,  therefore  cqjoles  and  divides  them  ;  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  he  appean  with  a  good  guA'd ;  the  people  give  in  their  complaints  quietly 
and  retire.  Chap.  ix.  Another  meeting  appointed,  where  he  also  appears  with  a  good 
guard.  Many  busy  men  speak  only  Mankes,  whicli  a  mora  designing  person  Qnrobably 
Captain  Christian,  a  late  governor)  would  hinder,  but  the  earl  forbids  it;  advice  about 
appearing  In  public;  the  Mankesmen great  taJkers  and  wianglen;  the  earl's  spies 
^  in  with  them  and  wheedle  them.  Chap.  z.  The  nlsht  before  the  meeting  the  esrl 
consults  with  his  offlcen  what  to  answer ;  but  teUs  them  nothing  of  his  sues ;  com- 
pares both  reports,  and  keepe  back  his  own  opinion ;  sends  some  of  the  offlcen,  who 
Le  knew  would  be  troublesome,  out  of  the  way,  about  other  matten ;  the  (present) 
governor  afresh  commended ;  what  counsellore  the  properest.  Chap.  xi.  The  earl's 
carriage  to  the  people  at  his  first  going  over ;  his  carriage  at  the  meeting  to  modest 
petitioners,  to  impudent,  to  the  most  confident,  and  to  the  most  dangerous,  vis.  them 
who  stood  hehlnd  and  prompted  othen.  All  things  being  agreed.  Captain  Christian 
cunningly  begins  a  disturbance ;  the  earl's  reply  to  him  and  speech  to  the  people : 
Christian  is  stroke  blank ;  several  [people)  committed  to  prison  and  fined,  which  quiets 
theuL' 
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Edward  Chrisbiaii  aUempted  at  its  dose  to  reoapitnlate  tbe  bnaiiMn  of  the 
day.  '  Aaked  if  we  did  not  agree  thus  and  thus,  mentioning  aome  things  (says 
the  earl)  he  had  instruoted  the  people  to  aske ;  whioh,  happily,  they  had  for- 
got.* The  earl  accordingly  rose  in  wrath,  and,  after  a  uiort  speech,  'bade 
the  oourt  to  rise,  and  no  man  to  speak  mora.'  * Some^'  he  adds,  'were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  there  abideci,  until,  upon  submuwon  and  assoraooe  of 
being  very  good  and  quiet,  they  were  released,  and  others . .  .  were  put  in  their 
rooms.  ...  I  thought  fit  to  make  them  be  deeply  fined.  .  .  .  Since  this  tliey 
have  all  come  in  most  submiase  and  loving  manner.'  *  Pretty  efficient  means 
of  producing  quiet,  if  the  despot  be  strong  enough,  and  with  it  such  love  as 
suits  a  despot's  fancy  i  Among  the  prisoners  were  Edward  Christian  and  his 
brother  William  of  Knockrushen ;  the  latter  was  released  in  1644,  on  giving 
bond,  among  other  conditions,  not  to  depart  the  island  without  Uoense. 

Of  Edward,  the  earl  says,  'I  will  return  unto  Captain  Christian,  whose 
business  must  be  heard  the  next  week  (either  in  1644  or  early  in  1645^  ^  He  is 
still  in  prison,  and  I  believe  many  wonder  thereat,  as  savourin^f  of  mjustioe, 
and  that  his  trial  should  be  so  long  deferred.  .  .  .  Also  his  busmess  is  of  that 
condition  that  it  concerns  not  himself  alone.  ...  If  a  jurie  of  the  people  do 
passe  upon  him,  being  he  hath  so  cajoled  them  to  believe  he  suffers  for  their 
sakes,  it  is  likely  they  would  quit  him,  and  then  might  he  laugh  at  us,  whom 
I  had  rather  he  had  betrayed.  ...  I  remember  one  said  it  was  safer  much  to 
take  men's  lives  than  their  estates :  for  their  children  will  sooner  much  f oiget 
the  death  of  their  father  than  the  loss  of  their patrimonie.' f  Edward  diedin 
custody  in  Peel  Castle  in  1650,t  after  an  imprisonment  of  between  seven  and 
eight  years ;  and  so  far,  at  leasts  no  ground  oui  be  discovered  for  that  grati- 
tude which  is  afterwards  said  to  have  been  violated  by  this  family,  unleas 
indeed  we  transplant  ourselves  to  those  countries  where  it  is  the  fashion  to 
floflra  public  officer  one  day  ahd  replace  him  in  authority  the  next. 

The  insular  records  detail  with  minuteness  the  complaints  of  the  people 
relative  to  the  exactions  of  the  church,  and  their  adjustment  by  a  sort  of 
public  arbitration  in  October  1643.  But  it  is  singular,  that  neither  in  these 
records  nor  in  the  earl's  very  studied  narrative  of  the  modes  of  disonasion, 
the  offences,  and  the  punishments,  is  one  word  to  be  found  regarding  the  more 
important  points  actually  at  issue  between  himself  and  the  people.  The  laci^ 
however,  is  fully  developed,  as  if  by  aoddent^  in  one  of  the  chapten  (xvi)  of 
this  very  desultory  but  sagacious  performance.  '  There  comes  this  very  instant 
an  occasion  to  me  to  aoqmint  you  with  a  roecial  matter,  which,  if  by  reason 
of  tiiese  troublesome  and  dangerous  times,  I  cannot  brinff  to  passe  my  intents 
therein,  you  may  in  your  bettor  leisure  consider  thereof  ana  make  some  use 
hereafter  of  my  present  labors,  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  holding  in  this 
country,  called  tiie  tenure  of  the  straw ;  §  whereby  men  thinke  their  dwellings 
are  their  own  auntient  inheritances,  and  that  they  may  paaae  the  same  to  any, 
and  dispose  thereof  without  license  from  tbe  lord,  but  paying  him  a  bare 
small  rent  Uke  unto  a  fee-farme  in  England ;  wherein  they  are  much  deceived.' 

William  tiie  Conqueror,  among  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  English  sub- 
jects, adopted  that  of  inducing  or  compeUmg  them  to  surrender  thenr  aUodial 

*  Peck,  p.  442. 

t  Peck,  pp.  448,  440. 

I  Feltbam's  Tour,  p.  161,  places  this  event  (while  a  prisoner  In  Fed  GsstleX  on  t3ie 
authority  of  a  tombiroone,  In  1060,  '  John  Cheenhalsh  being  sovenor.'  Now  John 
Greenhalgh  ceased  to  he  governor  In  1661 ;  the  date  b  probably  an  enor  in  the  press 
for  1600. 

I  In  the  transfer  of  real  estates  both  parties  osme  Into  the  common  law  court,  and 
the  grantor,  in  the  fluse  of  the  court,  tnusftored  his  title  to  the  pmrohaser  by  the  de- 
livery of  a  straw ;  which,  being  recorded,  was  his  title.  The  same  piaotice  prevailed  In 
the  transfer  of  personal  property.  8tr  Edward  Ooke^  Iv.  69,  when  speeking  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  says,  *  upon  the  safe  of  a  horse,  or  any  contract  for  any  other  thing,  they  make 
the  stipolatlon  perfect  per  tradUUmem  MpvUm  *  (by  the  delivery  of  a  strswV  Perhaps 
a  more  feasible  etymology  of  *  stipulation  *  than  the  usual  derlvwkm  from  mpm  (a  stake 
or  land-markX  or  sfipe  (a  piece  ox  money  or  wagesX 
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lands,  and  reoeare  them  back  to  hold  by  feadal  tenure.  The  Barl  of  Derby 
projected  the  simender  of  a  similar  right,  in  order  to  areata  tenures  more 
profitable  to  himself — a  simple  lease  for  three  liyes,  or  twenty-one  years.  The 
measure  was  entirely  noTel,  although  the  attempt  to  prevent  *  alienation  with- 
out license  from  the  lord,  for  purposes  of  a  leas  profitable  exaction,  may  be 
traced,  together  with  the  scenes  m  violenoe  it  produced,  through  manv  pass- 
ages in  the  ancient  records,  which  wimld  be  inexpUoable  without  this  clue. 

The  earl  proceeded,  certainly  with  sufficient  energy  and  considerable  skill, 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object  In  tiie  Tery  year  of  his  arrival,  Dec 
1648,  he  appcnnted  commissioners  to  compound  for  Isasoo,  consisting  of  some 
of  his  principal  officers  (members  of  cou]]cil),t  who  had  themselves  been  pre- 
vailed on  by  adequate  considerations  to  surrender  their  estates,  and  are  by 
general  traditicMi  accused  of  having  conspired  to  delude  their  simple  country- 
men into  the  persuasion  thaL  having  no  title-deeds,  their  estates  were  in- 
secure, that  leases  were  title-deeds,  and  although  nominally  for  limited 
terms,  declared  the  lands  to  be  descendible  to  their  eldest  sons.  It  is  remark- 
able tiiat  the  names  of  Swan  and  William  Cfaristaan,  two  of  the  council,  are 
alone  excluded  from  this  commission. 

We  have  abready  seen  two  of  the  name  committed  to  prison.  The  following 
notices,  which  abundantiy  unfold  the  ||Tound  of  the  earrs  hostility  to  the 
name  of  Christian,  relate  to  Bwan  Christian,  the  father  of  William  Dhdne^ 
and  one  of  the  deemsters  ^  excluded  from  the  commission. 

One  presented  me  a  petition  against  Beemeter  Christian,  on  the  behslf  of  an  tnfluit 
who  is  conceived  to  have  a  right  unto  his  Iknne,  late  Bainsway  (BonaldswayX  one  of  the 
prindpal  holdings  of  this  country,  who,  by  reason  of  his  emlnende  here,  and  that  he 
noldeui  much  or  the  same  tenure  of  the  straw  in  other  plaoes,  he  is  see  ODserved,  that 
-^  certainly  as  I  temper  the  matter  with  him  In  this,  see  shall  I  prevail  with  others.!  . . . 
By  poUcie  D  they  (she  Ghristiaos)  are  crept  into  toe  prindpal  places  of  power,  and  they 
be  seated  roond  about  the  oounvy,  and  m  the  heart  of  It ;  they  are  matched  with  the 
best  Aimiliee,  etc. 

The  prayer  in  the  petition,  If  formerly  mentioned,  was  to  this  effect,  that  there  might 
be  a  tk&  tnral,  and,  when  the  right  was  recovered,  that  I  would  grannt  them  a  lease 
thereof,  this  being  in  the  tenure  of  the  straw.  .  .  .  Upon  some  conference  with  the 
petitioner,  I  find  a  motion  heretofore  was  made  by  my  commiadoners,  tliat  the 
Deemster  should  give  this  fellow  a  summe  of  money.  Bat  he  would  part  with  noae^ 
neverthdesae  now  it  may  be  he  will,  and  I  hope  be  so  wise  as  to  assure  onto  himsdf 
his  holding,  by  ctnnpoondlng  with  me  for  the  lease  of  the  same,  to  the  which,  if  they 
two  agree,  I  uiaU  grant  it  him  on  easy  terms.  For  if  he  break  the  ice,  I  may  hap^ 
eatdi  some  fish.** 

The  issue  of  this  piscatory  project  was  but  too  suooessfuL  Ewan  bent  to 
the  reign  of  terror,  sind  gave  up  Bonaldsway  to  his  son  William,  who  accepted 

•  Among  those  faistaaces  in  whldi  'the  commands  of  ths  lord  pronrletor  have  On 
the  emphatic  words  of  the  eoomalssionerB  of  1791,  p.  <}7)  been  obtruded  on  tiie  people 
as  laws,*  we  find,  in  1588.  the  prohibition  to  dispose  of  hinds  without  Ucense  of  the  lord 
Is  inrefaced  by  the  broad  admission,  that,  *  contrary  to  good  and  laudable  order,  and 
divers  and  sundry  genersl  restraints  made,  the  inhabitants  have,  and  daily  do,  notwith- 
standing the  add  restrainte,  buy,  sell,  give,  grant,  chop  and  exdumge  their  Hums,  Isnds, 
tenements,  etc. ,  at  thdr  liberties  ana  pleasures.'  Alienation  fines  were  first  exacted  in  • 
1648.    Beport  qf  Commia$ion&r$  o/1701.    App.  A.,  No.  71,  Jisp.  qfLaw  Qgle&n, 

t  The  governor,  oomptroner.  reedver,  and  John  Oanndl,  deemster. 

I  Deemster,  evidently  Angudsed,  the  person  who  deems  the  law-— a  designation 
anciently  unknown  among  the  natives,  who  continue  to  call  this  offloer  frreftoa,  identicsl 
with  the  name  of  those  Judges  and  laws  so  often  mentioned  in  the  histories  of  Ireland. 

I  Peck,  p.  447.  R  1%.  p.  448. 

%^  I  have  aseertained  the  date  of  this  petition  to  be  1648. 

**  CovetousnesB  is  not  attributed  to  the  head  of  this  fiimlly ;  but  the  eari  mskes  him- 
sdf merry  with  his  gallantry :  natural  difldren,  it  seems,  took  the  name  of  thdr  Iktiier, 
and  not  of  thdr  mother,  as  elsewhere,  and  *  the  deemster  did  not  get  soe  many  for  InstfS 
sake  as  to  make  the  name  of  Christian  flourish.'  Of  him,  or  a  successor  or  the  same 
name,  it  is  related,  that  he  '  won  £500  at  play  fttm  the  Bishop  of  Bodor  and  Man,  with 
which  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Bwaimgg  in  Gumberlana,  still  possessed  by  that 
fiimfly.' 
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the  lease,  and  named  his  own  desoendants  for  the  livea.  StQl  the  objeets 
attained  were  mimibetantial,  as  being  oontrary  to  all  law,  written  or  ond ;  ami 
the  syitem  was  incomplete,  mitil  sanctioned  by  the  semblance  of  legislatiTe 
confirmation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  earl  had  in  the  island  a  considerable  military  foioe, 
and  we  know  from  other  sonroes  *  that  they  li^ed  in  a  great  measore  at  free 
quarters.  We  hare  his  own  testimony  for  stating  that  he  achieved  his  objects 
bv  imprisoning,  until  his  prisoners  'promised  to  be  good,'  and  socoessiTely 
filling  their  {uaoes  with  others,  mitil  they  also  conformed  to  his  theory  ot 
pubho  rirtae.  And  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  hear,  without  surprise, 
that  the  same  means  enabled  him,  in  1646,  to  anmnge  a  le^pslatnref  capable 
of  yielding  a  forced  asMut  to  this  notable  system  ot  snbmisdion  and  loring* 
kindness. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for  stating  that^  in  the  subse- 
quent surrender  of  the  island  to  the  troops  of  the  Ririiament,  the  onlr 
stipulation  made  by  the  islanders  was,  'that  they  might  enjo^  their  lands 
and  liberties  as  they  formeriy  had.'    In  what  manner  this  stipulation  was 

rormed.  my  notes  do  not  enable  me  to  state.  The  rastotation  of  Charles 
,  propitious  in  other  respects,  inflicted  on  the  Isle  of  Han  the  reriml  of  its 
feudal  goYemment ;  and  the  bSbsx  d  the  tenures  continued  to  be  a  theme  of 
perpetmd  contest  and  unavailing  complaittt,  until  Anally  adjusted  in  1708, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  es)ellent  Bishop  Wilson  in  a  Imslative  com- 
promise, known  by  the  name  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whereby  the  people 
obtainea  a  full  recognition  of  tlieir  ancient  rights,  on  condition  of  doubling 
the  actual  quit-rent^  and  consenting  to  alienation  fines,  first  exacted  by  the 
Earl  James  in  164S.:]: 

In  1648,  William  Dhdne  was  appointed  receiver-general :  and  in  the  same 
year  we  find  his  elder  brother,  John  (assistant-deemster  to  his  father  Bwan), 
committed  to  Peel  Oastle  on  one  of  these  occasions,  which  strongly  marks  the 
character  of  the  person  and  the  times^  and  affords  also  a  glimpse  at  the  feel> 
ing  of  the  people,  and  at  the  condition  of  the  devoted  nimily  of  CSuistiao. 
The  inquisitive  will  find  it  in  a  note :  §  other  readers  will  pass  on. 

Hie  circumstances  are  familiarly  imown,  to  the  reader  of  Knglish  history, 
of  the  march  of  the  Barl  of  Derby^  in  1661,  with  a  corps  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  the  service  of  the  King,  his  joining  the  Boyal  army  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  his  flight  and  imprisonment  at  Chester,  after  that  signal 
defeat,  and  lus  trial  and  execution  at  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  by  the  officers  of 
the  P&rliament,  on  the  16th  October  of  that  7sar. 

Immediately  afterwards.  Colonel  Duokenfleld,  who  commanded  at  Chester 
on  behalf  of  the  Pariiament.  proceeded  with  an  armament  of  ten  ships  and  a 
considerable  military  force,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

William  Christian  was  condemned  and  executed  in  1662-69L  for  acts  con- 
nected with  its  surrender,  twelve  years  befbre,  which  are  stul  involved  in 

*  Evidence  on  the  mock  thai  of  William  Dhdne. 

t  We  Bhall  Bee^  by  and  by,  a  very  simple  method  of  paeUng  a  Judicial  and  legislative 
body,  by  removing  and  repiaeiiig  seven  individuals  by  one  and  tine  same  mandate. 

t  Bepori  qf  1791.    App.  A.,  No  7L 

I  ▲  person  named  Cnarles  Vaugbaa  is  brought  to  lodge  an  information,  that,  beinc  in 
Xnglano,  he  fell  into  company  with  a  young  man  named  Christian,  who  said  he  nad 
ImtiSlj  left  the  Isle  of  Han,  and  was  In  search  of  a  brother;  who  was  olerk  to  a  ftilla* 
ment  officer ;  that,  in  answer  to  some  questions,  he  said,  *  The  earl  did  use  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tlutt  isle  very  hardly,  had  eetreated  great  fines  fh>m  the  inhabitants,  had 
changed  the  ancient  tenures,  and  forced  them  to  take  leases ;  that  he  had  taken  away 
one  hundred  pounds  a-year  from  his  ikther,  and  bad  kept  his  uncle  In  prison  four 
or  five  years.  But  if  ever  the  earl  came  to  Ibigland.  he  had  used  the  inhabitants  so 
hardly,  that  he  was  sore  they  would  never  suffer  nim  to  land  tn  tbat  Island  again.'  An 
order  is  given  to  imprison  John  duristian  (probably  the  reputed  head  of  the  mmily,  his 
ikther  bring  advanced  in  years)  in  Peel  Outle,  nntU  he  entered  Into  bonds  to  be  of  good 
bdiariour,  and  not  to  depart  the  isle  without  llcanse.  Qnsular  Reeorda.)  The  young 
man  in  question  Is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  christian  of  Knoacroshen. 
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obflODiity ;  and  it  win  be  most  aooepftable  toihe  ffenenl  nacl«r  ibat  we  should 
pan  over  the  intermediate  period,*  and  leave  the  fMts  regarding  this  indi- 
vidual, all  of  them  extraordinary  and  some  of  peonliar  interest,  to  be  developed 
by  the  reoord  of  the  trial  and  aocuments  derived  from  other  souroes. 

A  mandate  by  Charles,  eighth  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  at  Tiatham  in  September 
1662,  after  descanting  on  the  hednous  sin  of  rebellion,  aggravated  by  its  bemg 
instrumental  t  in  the  death  of  the  lord,  and  statii^^^t  he  is  himself  con- 
cerned to  revense  a  father's  blood,  orders  William  Uhristian  to  be  proceeded 
against  forthwith,  for  all  lus  illegal  actions  at^  before,  or  after  the  year  1661 
(a  pretty  swee^u^  range).  The  indictment  ohaiges  him  with  '  being  the  head 
of  an  insurrection  against  the  Countess  of  Derby  in  1661,  assuming  the  power 
unto  himself,  and  depriving  her  ladyship,  his  lordship,  and  heirs  therecn.' 

A  series  of  depositioiis  appear  on  reoord  from  the  8d  to  the  18th  October 
[29th  November],  and  a  reference  by  the  precious  depositaries  of  justice  of 
that  day  to  the  twen^-four  ^fy%X  'Wheuier,  upon  the  examination  taken 
and  read  before,  you  find  Mr.  W.  Christian  cf  Monaldsway  within  compass  of 
tiie  statute  of  the  year  1422 — ^that  is,  to  receive  a  sentence  without  quest,  or 
to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.'  This  body,  desiffnated  on  the 
record  '  so  many  of  the  keys  as  were  then  present,'  were  in  number  seventeen  ; 
but  not  being  yet  sufficiency  select  to  approve  of  sentence  without  trial,  made 
their  return,  *  To  be  tried  by^  course  of  Jaw.' 

On  the  2iSth  November,  it  is  recorded  that  the  governor  and  attomey- 
ffeneral  having  proceeded  to  the  jail  'with  a  guard  of  soldiers^  to  require  hmi 
(Christian)  to  the  bar  to  receive  nis  trial,  he  refosed,  and  domed  to  come  and 
abide  the  same'  (admirable  courtesy  to  invite,  instead  of  bringing  him  to 
the  bar !) ;  whereupon  the  governor  demanded  the  law  of  Deemster  Norris, 
who  then  sat  in  judication.  Deemster  John  (Christian  having  not  appeared, 
and  Mr.  Edward  C3iristian,§  his  son  and  assistant,  having  also  forborne  to  sit 
in  this  court,  he  the  said  Deemster  Norris  craved  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  twenty-four  keys ;  and  tiie  said  deemster  and  keys  deemed  the  law 
therein^  to  wit,  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord  for  life  and  ffoods. 

It  will  be  observed  that  seven  of  the  keys  were  formerly  absent,  on  what 
account  we  shall  presently  see.    All  this  was  very  deverly  arranged  by  the 

*  Bome  readers  may  desire  an  outline  of  this  period.  The  lordship  of  the  island  was 
glyen  to  Lord  Falrftx,  who  deputed  commissioners  to  regnlste  its  aflairs ;  one  of  them 
^Oialoner)  published  aa  sccoont  of  th«  island  in  166d.  He  puts  down  William  Christian 
as  reoeiver-general  in  1068.  We  find  his  name  as  governor  ftom  1666  to  1668  (Sacbe- 
verell,  p.  101),  in  which  yesr  he  wss  snooeeded  by  Onaloner  himself.  Among  the  anom- 
alies  of  those  times,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  retained  the  office  of  receiver  while 
officiating  as  governor ;  sad  Bpisoopacy  having  been  abolished,  and  tiie  receipts  of  the 
see  added  to  uiose  of  the  exohequer,  he  had  largo  accounts  to  settle,  for  which  Ohaloner 
seqoestered  his  estates  in  his  absence,  and  imprisoned  and  held  to  bail  his  brother 
John,  for  aiding  what  he  calls  hit  escape :  his  son  George  retnmed  ttom  England,  by 
pennission  of  Lord  Fairlhx,  to  settle  his  mther's  accounts.  Chaloner  inftxnns  us  that 
the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  see  were  not  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of  Lord 
Vairikz,  who,  *  for  the  better  encoungementand  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  for  the  promoting  of  learning,  hath  conferred  all  this  revenue  upon  the  ministers, 
as  also  for  the  maintaining  of  free  schooUi,  <.«.  at  Castletown.  Peel,  Doogbss,  and 
Ramsay.'  Chaloner  nays  a  liberal  tribute  to  the  talents  of  the  clergy  and  the  leaining 
and  0ety  of  the  late  bishops. 

t  See  the  remark  in  Christian's  dying  speech,  that  the  late  earl  had  been  exeouted 
eight  days  befbre  the  insurrection. 

t  The  court  for  criminal  trials  was  composed  of  the  governor  and  councU  (inclading 
the  deemsteis)  and  the  keys,  who  also,  with  the  lord,  composed  the  three  branches 
of  the  legiidative  body ;  and  it  was  Uie  practice  in  cases  of  doubt  to  refer  points  of 
onstomary  law  to  the  deemsters  and  keys. 

I  The  grandson  of  Evan.  It  appears  by  the  proceedings  oi  the  King  in  oooncil, 
16<n,  that  <  he  did,  when  the  court  reftised  to  admit  of  the  deceased  William  Christian's 
plea  of  the  Act  of  Indempnity,  make  his  protestation  sgainst  their  illegal  proceedings, 
and  did  withdraw  himsel/,  and  came  to  Bnglsod  to  solicit  his  M^esty,  sad  implore  his 
Justice.' 
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foUowing  reoordad  ordar,  29tti  DMamber— 'Tbesa  of  the  twaiil^-foiir  ks;^ 
are  remoTed  of  that  ctanptmjy  in  relerenoe  to  my  honouiable  lora'i  order  m 
that  behaU ' ;  enumeratuig  aeven  names,  not  of  the  aeventeen  before  men- 
tioned, imd  naming  seven  others  who  '  are  sworn  *  in  their  {>]aoes.*  The  jndi- 
oatoreis farther  improved  by  transferring  an  ei^th  individual  of  the  first 
seventeen  to  i^e  oonnoil,  and  filling  his  place  with  another  proper  person. 
Tliese  facts  have  been  related  with  some  mmnteneas  of  detail  for  two  reaaons : 
Ist,  Altibionffh  nearly  equalled  by  some  of  the  subseonent  proeeedings,  they 
would  not  be  credited  on  common  authori^ ;  and  2a,  They  render  all  com- 
ment unnecessary,  and  prepare  the  reader  for  any  judgment,  however  extra- 
ordinary, to  be  expected  from  such  a  tribunaL 

Tlien  come  the  proceedings  of  the  29th  December — the  proposals,  as  they 
are  named,  to  the  deemsters  f  and  twenty-four  keys  now  assembled  '  to  bie 
answered  in  point  of  law.*  1st,  Any  malefactor,  etc.,  being  indicted,  etc, 
and  denying  to  abide  the  law  of  his  country  in  that  course  (notwithstanding 
any  argument  or  plea  he  may  offer  for  himself),  and  thereupon  deemed  to 
forfeit  Dody  and  goods,  etc,  whether  he  mav  afterwards  obtain  the  ssme 
benefit,  etc  etc  ;  to  which,  on  the  same  day,  tuey  answered  in  the  negative. 
It  was  found  practicable,  on  the  Blst,  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
his  sentence  erf  being  *  shot  to  death,  that  thereupon  his  Uf e  may  depart  from 
his  body  * ;  which  sentence  was  executed  on  the  Wi  of  January  1068. 

That  he  made  'an  excellent  speech '  at  the  place  of  execution  is  recorded, 
where  we  should  little  expect  to  nnd  it,  in  the  parochial  register ;  the  aocuraoy 
of  that  which  has  been  preserved  as  sudi  in  the  family  of  a  clergyman  (and 
appears  to  have  been  printed  on  or  before  1776^)  Nats  chiefly  on  internal 
evidence,  and  on  its  accordance,  in  some  materuJ  points,  with  facts  sup- 
pressed or  distorted  in  the  records,  but  established  in  the  proceedings  of  tloe 
privy  counoiL  It  is  therefore  given  without  abbreviation,  and  the  material 
points  of  evidence  in  the  voluminous  depositions  on  both  trials  §  are  extracted 
for  reference  in  a  notc|| 

*  The  Oommissionera  of  1791  are  In  doubt  regarding  the  time  when,  and  the  maimer 
In  which,  the  keys  were  first  elected ;  this  notable  precedent  had  perhaps  not  lUlen 
under  their  observation. 

t  Hugh  Gannell  was  now  added  as  a  second  deemster. 

i  One  of  the  copies  in  my  possession  is  stated  to  be  transcribed  in  that  year  from 
the  printed  speech,  the  other  as  stated  in  the  text 

§  Both  trials :  the  first  Is  for  the  same  purposes  as  tiie  Enfl^ish  grand  Jury,  witli 
tills  most  especial  difference,  that  evidence  Is  admitted  for  the  prisoner,  and  it  thus 
beoomes  what  it  is  lk«quent1y  oalled,  the  first  trial;  the  second,  If  the  Indictment  be 
Iband,  is  in  all  respects  like  that  by  pettv  Jnry  in  England. 

H  l%is  testimony  will  of  oonne  be  recdved  with  due  sas]dclon,  and  oonfhmted  with 
the  only  defence  known,  that  of  his  dying  speech.  It  goes  to  establish  that  COuistiaa 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  SModation,  bound  bv  a  secret  oath  to  '  with- 
stana  the  Lady  of  Derby  in  her  designs  until  she  had  vieldea  or  condescended  to  their 
aggrievanoes ' ;  among  which  grievances,  during  the  earl's  residence,  we  find  inddentiUy 
noticed,  *  the  troop  that  was  in  the  isle  sad  their  free  qnartenge ' ;  that  he  had  repre- 
sented her  ladyship  to  have  deceived  him,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  ttie 
Parliament,  contrary  to  her  promise  to  eonununicate  with  him  in  such  a  case ;  that 
Christian  and  his  associates  declared, that  she  was  about  to  sell  them  for  twopence  or 
threepence  a-piece ;  that  he  told  his  'associates  that  he  had  entered  into  correspond- 
enoe  with  Major  Fox  and  the  Parliament,  and  received  their  authority  to  raise  the 
country ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  insurrection  her  ladyship  appointed  commis- 
sioners  to  treat  with  others  *on  tiie  part  of  the  country,'  and  articles  of  sgreement 
were  concluded  (aee  the  speech)  which  nowhere  now  appear ;  that  on  the  appearance 
of  Dnckenfield's  ships,  standing  for  Ramsay  Bay,  one  of  the  insurgents  boarded  them 
off  Douglas,  *to  give  intelligenee  of  the  condition  of  the  coantary';  the  disposable 
troops  marched  under  the  governor,  Sir  Philip  Musgmvc  for  Bamsay ;  that  when  the 
shipping  had  anchored,  a  deputation  of  three  persons,  vis.  John  CSuistian,  Bwaa 
Gnrphey,  and  William  Standish,  proceeded  on  board  to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of 
the  island  (where  WilUamwas  does  notappearl  The  des&netion  of  the  articles  of 
agreement,  and  the  silence  of  the  records  regarding  the  relative  strength  of  the  ftsraes, 
leave  us  without  the  means  of  determining  the  degree  of  merit  or  demerit  to  be  ascribed 
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The  last  speech  of  WOHam  Christian,  Esq.,  who  was  ezeoated  2d  January 
1662-68:— 

0«iiti«man,  and  th«  rest  of  yon  who  haye  aeeompanted  me  this  day  to  the  nte  of 
death,  I  know  yon  expect  I  ehonld  say  aomethlng  at  my  departure ;  and  faideed  I  am 
in  some  meaanre  wUlmg  to  satisfy  toq,  haying  not  haid  the  least  Uber^,  since  my 
imprisonment,  to  acquaint  any  with  the  sadness  of  my  sufferings,  which  flesh  and  blood 
ooQld  not  haye  endnred  without  the  power  and  assistance  of  my  most  gracious  and 
good  Gk)d,  into  whose  handa  I  do  now  commit  my  poor  soul,  not  doubting  but  that  I 
shall  yery  quickly  be  in  the  arms  of  His  mercy. 

I  am,  as  you  now  see,  hurried  hitiier  by  the  power  of  a  pretended  court  of  Justice, 
the  members  whereof,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  are  by  no  means  qudiiied, 
bat  yery  ill  befitting  their  new  places.    The  reasons  you  may  giye  yourselyes. 

The  cause  tor  which  I  am  urought  hither,  as  the  prompted  and  threatened  Jutt 
has  dellyered,  is  high  treason  sgainst  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby ;  for  that  I  did. 
as  they  say,  in  the  year  fifty-one.  raise  a  force  against  ner  for  the  suppressing  and 
rooting  out  that  family.  How  uigust  the  accusation  is,  yery  few  of  you  that  hear  me 
this  day  but  can  witness ;  and  that  the  then  rising  of  the  people,  in  which  afterwards 
I  came  to  be  engaged,  did  not  at  all.  or  in  the  least  degree,  mtend  the  pr^udice  or  ruin 
of  that  fiunily :  the  chief  whweof  being,  as  you  well  remember,  dead  eiffht  days,  or 
thereabout,  before  that  action  happened.  But  the  true  cause  of  that  rising,  as*  the 
jury  did  twice  bring  in,  was  to  present  grieyances  to  our  honourable  lady ;  which  was 
done  by  me,  and  afterwards  approyed  by  her  ladyship,  under  the  hand  of  her  then 
secretuy,  li.  Treyach,  who  is  yet  Uying,  which  agreement  hath  since,  to  my  own  ruin 
and  my  poor  Ikmily's  endless  sorrow,  been  forced  fh>m  me.  The  Lord  Qod  forsiye 
them  the  ii^justice  of  their  dealings  with  me,  and  I  wish  ftom  my  heart  it  may  not  be 
laid  to  their  charge  another  day ! 

Tou  now  see  me  here  a  sacrifice  ready  to  be  offered  up  for  that  which  was  the  pre- 
seryation  of  your  liyes  and  fortunes,  which  were  then  in  haiard.  but  that  I  stood 
between  you  and  your  (tiien  in  all  appearance)  utter  ruin.  I  wish  you  still  may,  as 
hitherto,  e^joy  the  sweet  benefit  and  blessing  of  peace,  though  ftom  that  minute  until 
now  I  haye  stul  been  prosecuted  and  persecuted,  nor  haye  I  eyer  since  found  a  place  to 
rest  myself  in.  But  my  God  be  for  eyer  blessed  and  praised,  who  hath  giyen  me  so 
large  a  measure  of  natience ! 

what  services  I  naye  done  for  that  noble  fiunily,  by  whose  power  I  am  now  to  take 
my  latMt  breath,  I  dare  appeal  to  themselyes,  whether  I  haye  not  deseryed  better 
things  from  some  of  tiiem  than  the  sentence  of  my  bodily  destruction,  and  seizure  of 
the  poor  estete  my  son  ought  to  cnJoy,  being  purchased  and  left  him  by  his  grand- 
ihther.  It  might  haye  been  much  better  had  I  not  spent  it  in  the  service  of  my  honour- 
able Lord  of  Derby  and  his  family ;  these  things  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  for  that 
most  of  you  are  witnesses  to  it.  I  shall  now  Mg  your  patience  while  I  tell  you  here, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  tiutt  I  never  in  all  my  life  acted  anything  with  intention  to  pre* 

to  these  negotiators,  or  the  precise  authority  under  which  tiiey  acted ;  but  the  griev- 
ances to  be  redressed  are  cleared  from  every  obscuri^  by  the  all-sufficient  testimony 
of  Uie  terms  demanded  ttom  the  victors,  *  that  they  mignt  ei\]oy  their  lands  and  liberties 
as  fonnerly  they  had ;  and  that  it  was  demanded  whether  they  asked  axiy  more,  but 
nothing  elae  was  demanded  t^t  this  examinant  heard  of.  The  taking  of  Loyal  Fort 
near  Bamsay  (commanded  by  a  Mi^or  Duckenfleld,  who  was  made  prisoner]^  and  of 
Peel  Castle,  appear  on  record ;  but  nothing  could  be  found  regarding  the  surrender  of 
Castle  Rushen,  or  of  the  Countess  of  Derby's  snbseouent  imprisonment.  Had  the 
often-repeated  tale  of  William  Christian  havuig  'treacherously  seised  upon  the  lady 
and  her  children,  with  the  governors  of  both  castles,  in  the  middle  of  the  night '  fRoltTs 
HUtory  cf  the  Im  q/  Man,  published  in  1778,  pw  89X  rested  on  the  slightest  semblance 
or  truth,  we  should  inevitably  have  found  an  attempt  to  prove  it  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  mock  trial.  Jn  the  absence  of  authentic  details,  the  tradition  may  be  adverted  to. 
that  her  ladyship,  on  learning  the  proceedings  at  Ramsay,  hastened  to  embark  in  a  vessel 
she  had  prepared,  but  was  intercepted  before  she  could  reach  it  The  same  unceriainty 
existo  with  regard  to  any  negotiations  on  her  part  with  the  officers  of  the  Parliament 
as  affirmed  by  the  insurgente ;  the  earl's  first  letter,  after  his  capture  and  before  his 
trial,  says— 'Truly,  as  matters  go,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  make  conditions  for  your^ 
self,  children,  and  friends  in  the  manner  as  we  have  proposed,  or  as  you  can  fkrther 
agree  with  Col.  Duckenfleld,  who,  being  so  much  a  eenUeman  bom,  will  doubtless, 
for  his  own  honor,  deal  ikirly  with  you.^  He  seems  also  to  have  hoped  at  ttot  time 
that  it  might  influence  his  own  Ihto ;  and  the  eloquent  and  affecting  letter  written 
immediately  before  his  execution  repeate  the  same  admonitions  to  treat.— Rolt,  pp.  74 
and  84. 

*  This  flict,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  to  be  traced  on  the  record  of  the  triaL 
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jndtoe  my  sovereign  lord  the  King,  nor  the  htte  Berl  of  Derby,  nor  the  now  earl ;  yet 
notwitheteading,  oelng  in  BngUnd  at  the  time  of  hie  aaored  Majesty's  happy  reetoraticMi, 
I  went  to  London,  with  many  others,  to  have  a  sight  61  my  i^acions  King,  whom  God 
presenre,  and  irtiom,  nntil  then,  I  never  had  seen.  Bnt  iwas  not  long  tnere  when  I 
was  arrested  upon  an  acUon  of  twenty  thousand  poonds,  and  olapped  I^>  in  the  Fleet ; 
onto  which  action  I,  being  a  stnmger.  ooold  give  no  ball,  bnt  was  there  kept  nearly  a 
whole  year.  How  I  safTerBd,  Ood  He  knows ;  bat  at  last,  having  gained  my  liberty,  I 
thon{dit  good  to  advise  with  several  gentlemen  conoeming  his  Majesty's  gneioos  Act 
of  Indemnity  that  was  then  set  forth,  m  which  I  thonght  myself  concerned ;  unto  which 
they  told  me  there  was  no  doubt  to  be  made  bat  that  all  actions  committed  in  Uie  Isle 
of  Han,  relating  in  any  kind  to  the  war,  were  pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Indemnibr,  and 
all  other  places  within  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  conntnes.  Whereapon,  and  having 
been  forced  to  absent  myself  firom  my  poor  wife  and  children  near  three  years,  being 
all  that  time  under  persecution.  I  did  with  great  content  and  sstlsfliotion  retam  into 
this  island,  hoping  then  to  recMve  the  oomfort  and  sweet  enjoyment  of  my  friends  and 
poor  Cunily.  Ba£  alas  i  I  have  fUlen  into  the  snare  of  the  fowler ;  but  my  Ckxl  shall 
ever  be  praised :  though  He  kill  me,  yet  will  I  tmst  in  Him. 

I  may  Jnstly  say  no  man  in  this  island  knows  better  than  myself  the  power  the 
Lord  Derby  hath  in  this  island,  aubordinate  to  his  sacred  Majesty,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  ftm  account  in  my  dedaration  presented  to  my  Judges,  which  I  much  fear  will 
never  see  light,*  which  is  no  small  trouble  to  me. 

It  was  Us  Majesty's  most  gradoos  Act  of  Indemnity  gave  me  the  oonftdence  and 
assorance  of  my  safety ;  on  which,  and  an  appeal  I  made  to  his  sacred  Majesty  and 
privy  ooancil,  from  tiie  unjustness  of  the  proceedings  had  against  me,  I  did  much  rely, 
being  his  Majes^s  subject  here,  and  a  denisen  of  England  both  by  birth  and  fortune. 
And  in  re^ftrd  I  have  disobeyed  the  power  of  my  Lord  of  Derby^s  Act  of  Indemnity, 
which  you  now  look  upon,  and  his  Majesty's  Act  cast  out  as  being  of  no  force,  I  have 
with  greater  violence  been  persecoted ;  yet,  nevertheless,  I  do  declare,  that  no  sutgect 
whatever  can  or  ought  to  take  upon  them  acta  of  Indemnity  but  his  sacred  M^jeatj 
onlv,  with  the  confirmation  of  Faruament. 

It  is  very  fit  I  should  say  something  as  to  my  education  and  religion.  I  think  I 
need  not  inform  you,  for  you  all  know.  I  was  brought  up  a  son  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  at  that  tune  in  her  splendour  and  glory ;  and  to  my  endless  comfort  I 
have  ever  since  continued  a  fUthfol  member,  witness  several  of  my  actions  in  the  late 
times  of  liberty.  And  as  for  government.  I  never  was  against  monarchy,  which  now, 
to  my  soul's  great  satlslkction,  I  have  lived  to  see  is  settled  and  established.  I  am 
well  assured  toat  men  of  upright  life  and  conversation  may  have  the  flivourable  coan« 
tenanoe  of  our  gracious  King,  under  whose  happy  government  God  of  His  infinite 
mercy  long  oontuiue  these  his  kingdoms  and  donunions.  And  now  I  do  most  heartily 
thank  mv  good  God  that  I  have  had  so  much  liberty  and  time  to  disburden  myself  of 
several  wings  that  have  laid  heavy  upon  me  all  the  tune  of  my  imprisonment,  in  which 
I  have  not  had  time  or  liberty  to  speak  or  write  aav  of  my  thoughts ;  and  firom  my  soul 
I  wish  all  animosity  may  after  my  death  be  quite  laid  aside,  snd  my  death  by  none  be 
called  in  question,  for  I  do  flreely  forgive  all  that  have  had  any  hand  in  my  persecatLon ; 
and  may  our  good  God  preserve  you  all  in  peace  and  quiet  the  remainder  of  your 
days! 

Be  ye  all  of  you  his  Majesty's  liege  people,  loyal  and  fUthftil  to  his  sacred  Majesty ; 
and,  according  to  your  oath  of  fUth  ana  fealty  to  my  honourable  Lord  of  Derby,  do 
you  likewise.  In  aU  Just  and  lawftQ  ways,  observe  his  commands :  and  know  that  vou 
must  one  day  give  an  account  of  all  your  deeds.  And  now  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  be  with  you  aU,  and  preserve  you  fh>m  violent  death,  and  keep  you  in  peace  of 
conscience  all  your  days ! 

I  will  now  hasten,  for  my  fiesh  is  willing  to  be  dissolved,  and  my  8|rirlt  to  be  with 
God,  who  hath  given  me  Ml  assurance  of  His  mercy  and  pardon  for  aU  my  sins,  of 
which  His  unspeakable  goodness  sad  loving-kindness  my  poor  soul  is  exceedingly 
satisfied. 

2fote.f— Here  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  passed  some  time  in  prayer ;  then  rising 
exceedingly  cheerAil,  he  addressed  the  soldiers  appointed  for  his  execution,  saying-- 
*  Now  for  you,  who  are  appointed  by  lot  my  executioners,  I  do  fteely  forgive  you.'^Hp 
requested  them  and  all  present  to  pray  for  him,  adding,  *  There  is  but  a  thin  veil  betwixt 
me  and  deatii ;  once  more  I  request  your  prayers,  for  now  I  take  my  last  fkrewelL' 

The  soldiers  wished  to  bind  nlm  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  He  said, '  Trouble 
not  youraelves  or  me ;  for  I,  that  dare  fiue  death  in  whatever  form  he  comes,  wHI  not 


*  The  apprehension  was  bnt  too  correct, 
f  This  note  is  annexed  to  all  the  copies  of  the  speech. 
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start  at  your  fire  and  ballets ;  nor  can  the  power  yon  have  deprive  me  of  my  oonrage.' 
At  his  desire  a  piece  of  white  paper  was  given  him,  which  with  the  ntmost  oomposure 
he  pinned  to  his  breast,  to  direct  them  where  to  aim ;  and  after  a  short  prayer  adcbvssed 
the  soldiers  thns— 'Hit  this,  and  yon  do  vonr  own  and  my  work.'  And  presently 
after,  stretching  forth  his  arms,  which  was  the  signal  he  gave  them,  he  was  shol  throng 
the  heart  and  nlL 

Edward  ChristiAn,  the  nephew,  and  Qeoige,  the  son,  of  the  deceased,  lost 
no  time  in  appealing  to  hia  liajecty  in  oouncU  against  this  judicial  murder ; 
and  George  was  famished  with  an  oraer  '  to  pass  and  repass,'  etc,  'and  brin«^ 
with  him  soch  reoords  and  persons  as  he  should  desire,  to  make  out  the  trntn 
of  his  complaint.'  Edward  returned  with  him  to  the  island  for  that  purpose ; 
for  we  find  him,  in  April  1663,  compelled,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  day,  to 
give  bond  'that  he  would  at  all  times  appear  and  answer  to  such  ohiu-ges 
as  might  be  preferred  against  him,  and  not  depart  the  isle  without  Uoense.' 
George  was  prevented,  by  various  oontrivanoes,  from  serving  the  King's 
order;  but  on  preeenting  a  second  petition,  the  governor,  deemster,  and 
members  of  oouncil  were  brought  up  to  London  hv  a  seigeant-at-arms: 
and  these  six  persons,  together  with  the  Earl  of  ]Derby,  being  compelled 
to  appear,  a  full  hearing  took  place  before  the  King  in  person,  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Lord  Chief  Justioeu  Lord  Chief  Baron,  and  other  members  of 
oouncol;  judgment  was  extended  on  the  5th  August,  and  that  judgment 
was  on  the  llth  of  the  same  month  ordered  *  to  be  printed  in  folio,  in  such 
manner  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are  usually  printed,  and  his  Majes^'s  arms 
prefixed.' 

This  authentio  document  designates  the  persons  brought  up  as  *  members 
of  the  pretended  court  of  justice  ;  declares  *  that  tiie  Act  of  General  Pardon 
and  Indempnity  did  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  ought  to  have  been  taken 
notice  of  by  the  judges  in  that  island,  althou^^h  it  had  not  been  pleaded  ;  that 
the  court  refused  to  adniit  the  deceased  William  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act 
of  Lidempnity,'  eta  *  Full  restitution  is  ordered  to  be  made  to  his  heirs  of  all 
his  estatos,  real  and  personaL'  Three  *  other  persons  '  who  were  by  the  same 
court  of  justice  imprisoned,  and  their  estates  seized  and  confiscated  without 
any  le^  trial,'  are  ordered,  together  with  the  Christians,  'to  be  restored  to 
all  their  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  to  be  fully  repaired  in  all  the  charges 
and  expences  wnich  they  have  becni  at  since  their  first  imprisonment,  as  well 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  or  in  their  journey  hither,  or  in  any  other 
way  thereunto  relating.'  The  mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this 
restitution  is  equally  peculiar  and  instructive ;  these  '  sums  ik  money  are 
ordered  to  be  fnmishea  by  the  deemsters,  members,  and  assistants  of  the  said 
Court  of  Justice,'  who  are  directed  '  to  raise  and  make  due  payment  thereof 
to  the  parties.' 

'And  to  the  end  that  the  blood  that  has  been  unjustly  spilt  may  in  some 
sort  be  expiated,'  etc.,  the  deemsters  are  ordered  to  'be  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench,  to  be  proceeded  against,  etc  etc,  and  receive  condign  punish- 
ment.' (It  is  believed  that  this  part  of  the  order  was  afterwards  relaxed  or 
rendered  nugatory.  ]f  The  three  members  of  council  were  released  on  giving 
security  to  appear,  if  required,  and  to  make  the  restitution  ordered.  '  And 
in  regara  that  Edward  Christian,  being  one  of  the  deemsters  or  judges  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  did,  when  the  court  refosed  to  admit  of  the  deceased  W.  Christiiui's 
plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  make  his  protestation  against  their  illec^  pro- 
ceedings, and  did  withdraw  himself,  and  come  to  England  to  solicit  his  liajesty 
and  implore  his  justioe,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Earl  at  Derby  do  fortiiwith,  by 
commission,  etc^  restore  and  appoint  him  as  deemster,  so  to  remain  and  con- 
tinue,' etc — which  order  was  disobeyed.  And  lastly,  that  '  Henry  NoweU, 
deputy-governor,  whose  fault  hath  been  the  not  complying  with,  and  yielding 

*  Bwan  Curphey  [Curghsy],  Samuel  BatclUfe,  and  John  Otosar,  men  of  considerable 
landed  properly. 
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due  obedienoe  to,  the  orders*  of  his  Majesty  and  this  board  sent  into  the 
island  (0  most  lame  and  impotent  oonolusion  I),  be  permitted  to  return '  to  the 
isle,  and  enforce  the  present  order  of  the  King  in  ooundL 

Of  the  Earl  of  Derby  no  farther  mention  occurs  in  thu  document.  The 
sacrifices  made  by  this  noble  family  in  support  of  the  Royal  cause  drew  a  laige 
share  of  indulgence  over  the  exceptionaDle  parts  of  their  conduct ;  but  the 
mortification  necessarily  consequent  on  this  appeal^  the  incessant  complaints 
of  the  people,  and  the  difficulty  subsejiiuently  ezpenenoed  b^  them  in  obtun- 
ing  access  to  a  superior  tribunal,  receiye  a  curious  illu8tRttu>n  in  an  order  of 
the  King  in  council,  dated  20th  August  1870,  on  a  petition  of  the  Barl  of 
Derby,  *  that  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  waiting  receive  no  petition,  appeal, 
or  complaint  asainst  the  lord  or  goverument  of  the  Isle  of  Man  without 
having  first  good  security  from  the  complainant  to  answer  costs,  damages,  and 
chaiges.' 

The  historical  notices  of  this  kingdom  f  of  Lilliput  are  curious  and  instruct- 
ive with  reference  to  other  times  and  different  oureumstances,  and  they  have 
seemed  to  require  little  comment  or  antiquarian  remark ;  but  to  condense 
what  may  be  collected  with  regard  to  Bklward  Christian,  the  accomplished 
villain  of  Peveril,  the  insinuations  of  his  accuser  4^  constitute  in  themselves  an 
abundant  defence.  When  so  little  can  be  imputed  by  such  an  adversary,  the 
character  must  indeed  be  invulnerable.  Tradition  asoribes  to  him  nothing 
but  what  is  amiable,  patriotic,  honourable,  and  ^pood,  in  aU  the  relations  of 
public  and  private  l^e.    He  aied,  after  an  impnsonment  of  seven  or  ei^^t 


years,  the  victim  of  incorrigible  obstinacy,  according  to  one,  of  ruthlee 
tyranny,  according  to  another,  vocabulary ;  but  reseoibling  the  character  of 
the  novel  in  nothing  but  unconquerable  courage. 

Treachery  and  in^^titude  have  been  heaped  on  the  memory  of  William 
Christian  with  sufficient  profusion.  B^rarding  the  first  of  these  crimes — ^if 
all  that  has  been  affirmed  or  insinuate  in  the  mock  trial  rested  on  a  less 
questionable  basis,  posterity  would  scarcely  pronounce  an  unanimous  verdict 
of  moral  and  political  g^uilt  against  an  association  to  subvert  sudi  a  govern* 
ment  as  is  described  by  its  own  author.  The  peculiar  fovours  for  which  he 
or  his  family  were  ungrateful  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  these  proceedings ; 
except,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  *  chastisements  of  the  Almighty— blessings  in 
disguise.'  But  if  credit  be  given  to  the  dying  words  of  Wilnam  Christian, 
his  efforts  were  strictly  limited  to  a  redress  of  grievances — a  purpose  always 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  oppressor.  If  he  had  lived  and  died  on  a  larger 
scene,  his  memory  would  probably  have  survived  among  the  paMots  and  Uie 
heroes.  In  some  of  the  manuscript  narratives  he  is  designated  as  a  martyr  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  countrvmen ;  who  add,  in  their  homely  manner, 
that  he  was  condemned  without  trial  and  murdered  without  remorse. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  all  attempt  to  enlist  the  passions  in 
favour  of  the  sufferings  of  a  people,  or  in  detestation  of  oppressions,  which 
ought,  i>erhaps,  to  be  ascribed  as  much  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  to 
that  ot  individuals.  The  naked  facts  of  the  case,  unaided  by  the  wild  and 
plaintive  notes  in  which  the  maidens  of  the  isle  were  wont  to  bewail  'the§ 
neart-rending  death  of  fair-haired  William^'  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  every  generous  mmd  ;  and  it  were  a  more  worthy 
exercise  of  that  despotic  power  over  tiie  imagination,  so  eminently  possessed 
by  the  Great  Unknown,  to  embalm  the  remembrance  of  two  saoh  men  in  his 

*  Tradition,  In  aocordanoe  with  the  dirge  of  WlUism  DbOne,  says  that  the  order  to 
stop  proceedingi  and  suspend  the  sentence  arrived  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  his 
execution. 

t  Earl  James,  although  stadlons  of  Idogcraffc,  assigns  good  reasons  for  having  never 
pretended  to  assume  that  Utle.  and  among  ofhov, '  Nor  doth  it  please  a  king  that  any 
of  hlB  subtJeots  should  too  much  love  that  name,  were  it  but  to  act  it  in  a  plsy.'—Peck, 
p.  4S6. 

9  The  literal  translation  given  to  me  by  a  young  lady. 
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immortal  pages,  than  to  load  their  memories  with  orimee  each  as  no  human 
being  ever  oonmutted. 

I  am  enabled  to  add  the  translation  of  the  lament  over  the  lair-haired 
William  Christian.  It  is  ori^^inally  oomposed  in  the  Manx  language,  and  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  imprecations  of  evil  upon  the  enemies  of  Christian,  and 
prophedea  to  the  same  purpose : — 

Oa  THE  Death  akd  Muhdkb  or  RflGHVxBrOiznBBAi.  William  Chbistiah  or 

BOHALDSWAT,  WHO  WAS  SHOT  ZTBAB  HaNOO  HiLL,  JaKUABT  S,  1608 

In  80  whifMng  a  scene,  who  would  oonfldence  place 
In  fkmfly,  youth,  power,  or  peraouol  grace? 
No  chaiBCter's  proof  against  enmity  roul ; 
And  thy  &te,  lUiam  Dndne,  siokens  n^  souL 

Ton  are  Derby's  reeelver  of  patriot  seal. 
Replete  with  good  sense,  and  reputed  genteel. 
Your  Justice  applauded  oy  the  young  aod  the  old ; 

And  thy  mte,  etc. 

A  kind,  able  patron  both  to  church  and  to  state— 
What  roused  their  resentment  but  talents  so  great? 
No  character's  proof  against  enmity  foul ; 

And  thy  Ikte,  etc. 

Thy  pardon,  'tis  rumour'd,  came  over  tiie  main. 
Nor  mte,  but  conceal'd  by  a  Tillain  *  in  grain ; 
Twas  fear  forced  the  Jury  to  a  sentence  so  foul ; 

And  thy  fkte,  etc. 

Triumphant  stood  Galoott  he  wiah'U.  for  no  more, 
When  the  pride  of  the  Chnstians  lay  welf  ring  in  gore, 
To  malice  a  victim,  though  steady  and  bold ; 

And  thy  ftite,  etc. 

With  adultery  staln'd,  and  polluted  with  gore, 
He  Ronaldsway  eyed,  as  Lough  Molly  before, 
'Twas  land  sought  the  culprit,  like  Ahab  of  old ; 

And  thy  Ikte,  etc 

Proceed  to  the  once  fluned  abode  of  the  nuns,t 
ObU  the  CJalootts  aloud,  till  you  torture  your  lunoB, 
Their  short  triumph's  ended,  extinct  are  the  whole ; 

And  ^y  fkte,  etc. 

F6r  years  cruel  Robert  lay  crippled  in  bed, 
Nor  knew  the  world  peace  while  he  held  up  his  head, 
The  nelghbonrhood's  scourge  in  iniquity  ofd ; 

And  thy  ftte,  etc 

Not  one's  beard  to  grieve,  seek  the  country  all  through. 
Nor  lament  for  the  name  that  Bemaccan  t  once  knew ; 
The  poor  rather  load  it  with  curses  untold ; 

And  thy  fiite,  etc 

Ballaloagh  and  the  Creggana  mark  strongly  their  sin. 
Not  a  soul  of  the  name's  there  to  welcome  you  in ; 
In  the  power  of  the  strangers  is  entered  the  whole ; 

And  thy  &te,  etc 

*  A  person  named  in  the  next  stanza  is  said  to  have  intercepted  a  pardon  sent  from 
England  for  William  Cliristlan,  found,  it  is  said,  in  the  foot  of  an  old  woman's  stocking. 
The  tradition  Is  highly  improbable.  If  Christian  had  been  executed  against  the  tenor 
of  a  pardon  actoal^  granted,  it  would  not  have  tailed  to  be  charged  as  a  high  sggrava- 
tfon  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  privy  council. 

t  [The  Galcott  &mily  owned  the  Nunnery  house  or  estate.] 

i  [That  is,  Tyldesley  of  the  Friary.] 
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The  opulent  Bcariet,*  on  which  the  sea  flowB, 
Ifl  pieoemeal  disposed  of  to  whom -the  Lord  knows, 
Its  hein  without  bread  or  defence  firom  the  oold ; 

And  thy  ftite,  eto. 

They  assert  then  in  Tain,  that  the  law  sought  thy  Uood, 
For  aU  aidlnff  tiie  massacre  neyer  did  good  ; 
Uke  the  rooted-up  goldlng  deprived  of  its  mould, 
niey  langulsh'd,  were  blasted,  grew  rotten  and  cold. 

When  the  shoots  of  a  tree  so  corrupted  remain. 
Like  the  brier  or  thistle,  they  goad  us  with  pain ; 
Deepi  dark,  undermining,  they  mimic  the  molo ; 

And  thy  flite,  eta 

Round  the  inlkmous  wretches  who  spilt  Gaesar'a  [Christian's]  blood. 
Dead  spectres  and  conscience  in  sad  array  stood. 
Not  a  man  of  the  gang  [whole]  reach'd  life's  utmost  goal ; 

And  thy  fkte,  etc 

Perdition,  too,  seised  them  who  caused  Ikes  to  bleed : 
To  decay  fsU  their  houses ;  their  iands  and  their  seed 
Disappear'd  like  the  vapour  when  mom's  Hushed  with  gold ; 

And  thy  fhte,  eto. 

From  grief  all  corroding  to  hope  I'll  repair, 
That  a  branch  of  the  Christians  will  soon  grace  the  ch^r, 
With  royal  instructions  his  foes  to  oontrof; 

And  thy  Ikte,  etc 

With  a  rook  fbr  my  pillow,  I  dreamt  as  I  lay, 
That  a  branch  of  the  Christians  would  hold  Bonaldsway ; 
His  conquest  his  topic  witli  fkiends  o'er  a  bowl ; 

And  thy  Ihte,  etc 

And  now  for  a  wish  at  concluding  my  song,— 

May  th'  Almighty  withhold  us  fkom  doing  what* s  wrong ; 

Protect  every  mortal  ftrom  enmity  foul. 

For  thy  flite,  niiam  DhOne,  sickens  my  soul  I  f 


No.  II 


At  trs  Coubt  at  Whitbhali^ 
the  5th  August  1068. 


Gboroi  Chbistian,  son  and  heir  of  William  Christian,  deceased,  haTui^ 
exhibited  his  complaint  to  his  Majes^  in  ooundl,  that  his  father,  being  at  a 
house  of  his  in  his  Majesty's  Isle  of  Man,  was  imprisoned  by  certain  persons 
of  that  island,  preteoidmg  themselves  to  [bel  a  court  of  justice ;  that  he  was  by 
them  accused  oi  high  trcAson,  pretended  to  oe  committed  against  the  Counten 
Dowager  of  Derby  in  the  year  1051 ;  and  that  they  thereupon  proceeded  to 
judgment,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of 
General  Pardon  and  Indempnity,  whereof  he  claimed  the  benefit;  and  his 
appeal  to  his  Majesty,  and  humbly  imploring  his  Majesty's  princely  compas- 
sion towards  the  distressed  widow  and  seven  fatherless  children  of  the 
deceased :  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  vrith  the  advice  of  his  oonnoU, 
to  order  that  Thomas  Norris  and  Hn^h  Oannell,  the  two  judges  (by  them  in 
that  island  called  deemsters),  and  Richard  Stevenson,  Robert  Oaloott,  and 

*  [Norris  of  Scarlet] 

t  It  may  be  recollected  that  these  verses  are  given  through  the  medium  of  a  meagre 
translation,  and  are  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  music,  otherwise  we  shouM  certainly 
think  the  memory  of  William  Dhtae  UtUe  honoured  by  his  native  bard. 
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Biduurd  Tildeslev,  three  of  the  memben  of  the  pretended  oonrt  of  jiutioe,  and 
Henry  Nowell,  depaty-goreniotir  of  the  said  island,  should  be  forthwith  sent 
for  and  brought  up  by  a  sergeant-At-arms  here,  before  his  Maiesty  in  council, 
to  amiear  and  answer  to  such  aoonsations  as  should  be  exhibited  against  them ; 
wldon  said  six  persons  being  aooordinglT  brought  hither,  I  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  last  appointed  for  a  full  hearing  of  the  whole  business,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
then  also  summoned  to  appear,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  s 
Bench,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  with  the  King's 
council,  learned  in  the  laws,  required  to  be  present,  and  all  the  parties  c^ed 
in  with  their  counsel  and  witnesses,  after  fuU  hearing  of  the  whole  matter  on 
both  sides,  and  the  parties  withdrawn,  the  said  judges  being  desired  to  deliver 
their  opinion,  did,  m  presence  of  the  King's  coun<m,  learned  in  the  laws,  de- 
olajre  that  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Indempnity  did,  and  ought  to  be 
understood  to,  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  into  any  other  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  and  plantations  bevond  the  seas ;  and  that,  being  a  pub- 
Uque  General  Act  of  Parliament,  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  the 
judges  in  the  Isle  of  Man^  although  it  had  not  been  pleaded,  and  although 
there  were  no  proclamation  made  thereof.  His  Majesty,  being  therefore 
deeply  sensible  of  this  violation  of  his  Act  of  General  Pardon,  whereof  his 
Majesty  hath  always  been  very  tender,  and  doth  expect  and  require  that  all 
his  subjects  in  all  his  dominions  and  plantations  shall  enjov  the  full  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  same,  and  having  this  day  taken  this  business  into 
further  oonsideration.  and  all  pcurties  called  in  and  neard,  did,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  coundl,  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  persons  any 
way  oonoemed  in  the  seisure  of  the  estate  of  the  said  William  Christian, 
deceased,  or  instrumental  in  the  ejection  of  the  widow  and  children  out  of 
tiieir  houses  and  fortune,  do  take  care  that  intire  restitution  be  made  of  all 
the  said  estate,  as  well  real  as  personal,  as  also  all  dama^  sustained,  with 
full  satisfaction  for  all  profits  by  them  received  since  the  said  estate  hath  been 
in  their  hands ;  and  thai^  whereas  the  said  William  Christian,  deceased,  was 
one  of  the  two  lives  remaining  in  an  estate  in  Lancashire,  that  the  detriment 
aocrewing  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  said  William  Christian  therein,  or  in 
like  cases,  snail  be  estimated,  and  in  like  manner  fully  repaired.  That  in 
regard  of  the  great  trouble  and  chaiges  the  complainants  have  been  at  in 
pursuit  of  this  business,  ordered  that  they  do  exhibit  to  this  board  a  true 
accompt,  upon  oath,  of  all  ex^nces  and  damages  by  them  sustained  in  the 
joumies  of  themselves  and  vritnesses,  and  of  sSl  other  their  charges  in  the 
following  of  this  business. 

And  whereas  Ewan  Cuighey,  Samuel  BadcUffe,  and  John  Cesar  were  by 
the  same  court  of  justice  imprisoned,  and  had  their  estates  seised  and  confis- 
cated without  any  legal  tnaL  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Ewan  Cmqghey, 
Samuel  Baddiffe.  and  John  Cesar  be  likewise  restored  to  all  their  esuitos, 
real  and  personall,  and  fully  repiured  in  all  the  chaiges  and  expences  which 
they  have  been  at  since  their  first  imprisonment,  as  well  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  businees,  or  in  their  loumev  thither,  or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever  there- 
unto relating ;  the  which  satiamction,  expences,  and  all  other  sums  of  money 
to  be  nused  by  virtue  of  this  order,  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  deemsters, 
members,  and  assistants  of  the  said  court  of  justice,  who  are  hereby  ordered 
to  raise  all  such  the  said  sums,  and  thereof  to  make  due  pa^ent^  uid  give 
full  satisfaction  unto  the  parties  hereby  appointed  to  receive  it. 

And  to  the  end  the  guilt  of  blood  which  hath  been  unjustly  spilt  may  in 
some  sort  be  expiated,  and  his  Majesty  receive  some  kind  of  satinaction  for 
the  untimely  loss  of  a  subject,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Thomas  Norris  and 
Hugh  Cannell,  who  decreed  this  violent  death,  be  committed  and  remain 
prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice,  so  to  receive  condign  punishment  according  to  the  merit  of  so 
heinous  a  fact. 

That  Bichard  St0venirt>n,  Bobert  Calcott,  and  Bichard  Tildesley  be  dis- 
charged from  farther  restraint,  giving  good  security  to  appear  at  this  board 
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whensoeTer  summoned,  and  not  depart  this  dty  until  full  satisfaction  shall  be 
given,  and  all  orders  of  this  board  wbatsoeyer  relating  to  this  bnsinees  folhr 
executed  in  the  island.  And  in  regard  that,  upon  the  examination  of  this 
business,  it  doth  appear  that  Edward  Christiani  being  one  of  the  deemsters  or 
judges  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  did,  when  the  court  refused  to  admit  of  the 
deceased  William  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indempnity,  make  his  protesta- 
tion against  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  did  withdraw  himself,  and  oome 
into  England  to  sollioite  his  Majesty,  and  implore  his  justice,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  do  forthwith,  bv  oommisaon,  in  due  and  accustomed 
manner,  restore,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  Edward  Christian  one  of  the 
deemsters  or  iudges  of  the  said  islana,  so  to  remain  and  continue  in  the  due 
execution  of  the  said  place. 

And  lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Henry  Nowell,  deputy-goTemour, 
whose  fault  hath  been  the  not  complying  with,  and  yielding  due  obedience 
to,  the  orders  of  His  Majesty  and  this  bo€^,  sent  into  the  island,  giving  good 
security  to  appear  at  this  ooard  whenBoever  summoned,  be  forthwiui  dis- 
charged from  aill  further  restraint^  and  permitted  to  return  into  the  island  ;  and 
he  is  hereby  strictly  commanded  to  imploy  the  power  amd  authority  which 
by  yirtue  of  his  commission  he  hath  in  that  island,  in  perfoimanoe  of,  and 
obedience  to,  all  commands  and  orders  of  lus  Majesty  and  this  board  in 
this  whole  business,  or  any  way  relating  thereunto. 


(Signed  by) 


Lord  Chaitobllor. 
Lord  Tbiasubsr. 
Lord  Pbiyt  Sbal. 
Dnss  OF  Albbmarle. 
Lord  Chamberlain. 
Earl  or  Bbrkshirb. 
Earl  or  St.  Albak. 
Earl  or  Anolbsbt. 
Eabl  of  Sabdwigh. 
Earl  of  Bath. 
Earl  of  Middlbton. 


Earl  of  Carbert. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Loudon. 

Lord  Wentworth. 

Lord  Berkblet. 

Lord  Abhlbt. 

Sir  William  Comfton. 

Mr.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Yiob-Chamrbrlain. 

Mr.  Secrbtart  Moricb. 

Mr.  Bbobbtabt  Bennbtt. 

Bighabd  Browne, 

CUrkqfikeCowicU, 


No.  Ill 


At  thb  Ooubt  at  Wbitbhall, 
Augost  14th,  1088. 


Present. 


The  Kino's  Most 

Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Treasurer. 
Lord  Priyt  Seal. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Albemarle. 
Lord  Chambbblain. 
Earl  of  Bbrkshirb. 
Earl  of  St.  Alban. 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Eabl  of  Anolbsbt. 
Earl  of  Bath. 


Exobllbnt  Majesty. 

Earl  of  Middlbton. 

Earl  of  Carbert. 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Wentworth. 

Lord  Berkblet. 

Lord  Abhlbt. 

Sir  William  Comfton. 

Mr.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Yicb-Chambbrlain. 

Mb.  Sbcrbtabt  Moricb. 

Mb.  Sbcbbtart  Bbnnbtt. 
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To  the  end  the  world  may  the  better  take  notice  of  his  Majesty's  royal 
intention  to  obeerre  the  Act  of  Indempnit^  and  General  Purdon  inviolably  for 
the  pabliqne  good  and  satisfaction  of  all  bis  subjects^  it  ma  this  day  ordered 
that  a  copy  of  the  order  of  this  board  of  the  5th  inst.,  touching  the  ille^l 
prooeedings  in  the  Isle  of  ICan  against  'William  Christian,  and  pnttin^  him 
to  death  contrary  to  the  said  Act  of  General  Pardon,  be  sent  nnto  his  Maiesty's 
printer,  who  is  commanded  forthwitib  to  print  the  same  in  the  English  letter, 
in  folio,  in  snob  manner  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are  usually  printed,  and  his 
Majesty's  arms  prefixed. 

BiCHARD  Bbowhs. 
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NoTi  1.— Old  Girtubt  Writb,  p.  28 

Thii  WM  a  name  eiyen  to  John  Wbite,  a  Nonoonfdrmut  latr^er,  the  author 
of  a  work  whioh  Anthony  Wood  oalla  'an  infamoua  libel/  entitled  The  Firtt 
Century  cjf  Soandaloui,  M<Uvmanl  Pnetfa,  made  and  admiUed  into  Benefioet  6|r 
the  Prtlalei,  eto.  (Lond.  1648^  4to0  It  la  said  his  own  brethren  did  penuade 
him  '  from  pntthiff  out  a  Second  Century,  for  fear  it  should  PfOTe  soandalousy' 
etc  He  died  inl644-46,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Churoh,  and  on  a 
marble  stone  were  these  two  Tersee — 

Here  lyeth  a  Jdkn,  a  bmnlng  thinlnff  light ; 
HiB  name,  lifb,  aetioiuL  wexe  all  WhUe. 

Ncmi  Z—Cavauebb  iIHd  Boni!n>HBiJ)6,  p.  40 

The  attempt  to  contrast  the  manners  of  the  joTial  CavaHers  and  enthusi^ 
astio,  yet  firm  and  courageous,  Puritans  was  partly  tdcen  from  a  hint  of 
ShadweU,  who  sketched  Beveral  acenes  of  humour  with  great  force,  although 
they  hung  heayy  on  hia  pencil  when  he  attempted  to  finiah  thorn  for  the 
stage. 

In  a  dull  play  named  The  VolufUeen,  or  The  Stod-Jobben,  the  dramaiie 
penowB  present  '  Major  -  General  Blunt,  an  old  CaTaUer  officer,  somewhat 
rough  in  speech,  but  very  braye  and  honesL  and  of  good  understanding,  and 
a  ffood  patriot.'  A  contrast  to  the  general  is  'Colonel  Hack  well,  semor,  an 
old  Anabaptist  colonel  of  Cromwell^  very  stout  and  godly,  but  somewhat 
immoraL' 

These  worthies,  so  characterised,  hold  a  dialo^e  together,  which  will  form 
a  good  example  of  Shadwell's  power  of  dramatising.  The  stage  is  filled  by 
Maior-Qeneral  Blunt  and  aome  of  his  old  acquaintiuioe  Oayalien^  and  Hack- 
weU,  the  ancient  Parliamentarian. 

Maior '  (knartd  BlwnL  Fear  not,  my  old  CaymUers.  Aooording  to  your  laudable 
customs,  yon  shall  be  drank,  swaner,  and  ilght  oyer  all  your  bacttes,  from  BdAehiU 
to  Brentford.  Ton  haye  not  fotsotten  bow  tms  gentleman  (polmU  to  Oolond  JETaomnB) 
and  his  demure  paalm-siniring  fellows  used  to  drub  us  t 

lit  Cawditr.  No,  'gad !  I  felt  'em  once  to  purpose. 

M.-Q.  BIiuU.  Ah  t  a-dod,  In  high-erownea  hats,*  collared  bands,  great  loose  ooats. 
long  tucks  under  'em,  and  calyes-leather  boots ;  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm,  Ikll  on,  and 
beat  us  to  the  deyll  1 

JToclbweB,  mMor,  In  that  day  we  stood  up  to  the  cause ;  and  the  cause,  the  spfritoal 
cause,  did  not  sufflsr  under  our  carnal  weapons,  but  the  enemy  was  diseomflted,  and 
lo !  they  used  to  flee  before  us. 

lit  Cavalier,  Who  would  think  such  a  snlydling,  psalm-singing  puppy  would  fight  T 
But  these  godly  fellows  would  lay  about  'em  as  if  toe  deyil  were  in  em. 

Sir  NiiAdlae.  What  a  filthy,  sloyenly  army  was  this !  I  warrant  you  not  a  weU- 
diMsed  man  among  the  ftoundneads. 
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M.-O,  StmU.  Bat  tbese  pbdn  fellowB  would  lo  thnsh  tout  swearing,  drinking,  fine 
fellows  In  laoed  coats— Jam  saeh  as  yon  of  the  dnwing-ioomand  Lockef  s  lUlows  are 
now— and'80  strip  them,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  that  after  a  battle  those  saints  looked  like 
the  Israelites  loaden  with  the  Egyptian  hacKsge. 

BackwM.  Verily,  we  did  take  the  spoil  and  it  seryed  ns  to  torn  the  penny,  and 
advanced  the  cause  thereby ;  we  fonght  npon  a  principle  that  carried  ns  thitmgfa. 

M.'O.  BLwnL  Prithee,  colonel,  we  know  thy  principle— 'twss  not  riglit:  thon 
foog^test  sgainst  children's  baptism,  and  not  for  Uberty,  bat  who  shoi^  be  yonr 
^yruit :  none  so  sealoos  fbr  Cromwell  as  thoa  wert  then,  nor  such  a  flirioas  yftfttfH* 
and  test-man  as  thon  hast  been  lately. 

Ha/^owM,  mniar.  Look  you,  colonel,  we  but  proceeded  in  the  way  of  liberty  of 
worship, 

M.-O.  filtmt.  A-dod.  there  is  something  more  in  it.  This  was  thy  principle,  colonel 
—Dominion  is  ftmnded  in  grace,  and  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the  earth.  And.  by 
the  Lord  Hany,  tiiou  didst  so ;  thou  gottest  three  thousand  poand  a*year  by  flghnitt 
against  the  court,  and  I  lost  a  thousand  by  fl^^ting  for  it.— fiee  Bhad^rall's  worn,  vol 
iT.  p.  487. 

In  ft  former  scene,  Hackwell,  the  old  fanatic  officer,  oonoeivinff  himself 
offended  by  one  of  the  dramatit  peraotuB,  B&jSf  with  great  naliyet<S — *  I  prithee, 
friend,  put  me  not  to  nse  the  carnal  weapon  in  my  own  defence.*  Such  are 
the  traits  of  phraseology  with  which  Shaawell  painted  tho  old  Puritan  officera, 
many  of  whom  he — no  mean  observer  of  human  nature — must  have  known 
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NOTB  8.-OONOBALICBRT  OF  THB  00Ulffn8B  OF  DbBBT,  p.  43 

The  concealment  and  disoovery  of  the  Coonteas  of  Derby  is  taken  from  a 
picturesque  account  of  a  similar  event,  described  to  me  by  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  witnessed  in  childhood.  This  lady,  by  name  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bwinton,  and  a  daughter  of  that  ancient  house,  was  a  sister  of  my  maternal 
grandmother,  and  of  course  my  grand-aunt.  She  was,  as  often  happens  on 
saoh  occasions,  our  constant  resource  in  sickness,  or  when  we  tired  of  noisy 
play,  and  oIosckI  around  her  to  listen  to  her  tales.  As  she  mifht  be  supposed 
to  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  [18th]  centory,  the  funa  which  supplied 
us  with  amusement  often  r^ted  to  events  of  that  period.  I  may  here  notice 
that  she  told  me  the  unhappy  story  of  the  Bride  o/Lammermoorf  oeing  nearly 
related  to  the  Lord  President,  whose  daughter  was  the  heroine  of  that  melan- 
choly tragedy. 

The  present  tale,  though  of  a  different  character,  was  also  sulBciently  strik- 
ing, when  told  by  an  eyewitness.  Aunt  Margaret  was,  I  suppose,  seven  or 
ei^ht  years  old  when  residing  in  the  old  mansion-honse  of  Swinton,  and  already 
displayed  the  finnness  and  sagacity  which  distinguished  her  through  life. 
Bemg  one  of  a  large  family,  she  was,  owing  to  uiffht  indisposition,  left  at 
home  one  day  when  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to  chnrch  witn  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Swinton,  their  parents.  Before  leaving  the  little  invalid,  she  was 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  go  into  the  parlour  where  the  elder  party  had  break- 
fasted. But  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the 
spirit  of  her  great  ancestress  Eve  took  possession  of  my  aunt  Margaret,  and 
forth  she  went  to  examine  the  parlour  in  question.  She  was  struck  with 
admiration  and  fear  at  what  she  saw  there.  A  lady,  '  beautiful  exceedingly.' 
was  seated  by  the  breakfast-table,  and  employed  in  washing  the  dishes  which 
had  been  used.  Little  Margaret  would  have  had  no  doubt  in  accounting  this 
singular  vision  an  emanation  from  the  ancfelical  world,  but  for  her  employ- 
ment, which  she  could  not  so  «tsily  reconcue  to  her  ideas  of  angels. 

The  lady,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  called  the  astonished  child  to  her, 
fondled  her  with  much  tenderness,  and  judiciously  avoiding  to  render  the 
necessity  of  secrecy  too  severe,  she  told  the  girl  sne  must  not  let  any  one 
except  ner  mother  know  that  she  had  seen  her.  Having  allowed  this  escape- 
valve  for  the  benefit  of  her  curiosity,  the  mysterious  stranger  desired  we 
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little  ^1  to  look  from  the  window  of  the  porlonr  to  see  if  her  mother  was 
retuminjf  from  churoh.  When  she  tnmed  her  head  again,  the  fair  yUaon  had 
vanished,  but  by  what  means  Miss  Margaret  was  unable  to  form  a  oonjectnre. 
Lonf  watched,  and  eagerly  wished  for,  the  Lady  Swinton  at  last  returned 
from  ohuroh,  ana  her  daughter  lost  no  time  in  telling  her  extraordinary  tale. 
'  You  are  a  yery  sensible  girl,  Peggy,*  answered  her  mother,  '  for  if  you  had 

2x>ken  of  that  poor  lady  to  any  one  but  me,  it  might  have  coet  her  her  life, 
at  now  I  will  not  be  airaid  of  trusting  you  with  any  secret,  and  I  will  show 
you  where  the  poor  lady  lives.'  In  fact  she  introduced  her  to  a  concealed 
apartment  opening  by  a  sliding  panel  from  the  parlour,  and  showed  her  the 
lady  in  the  hiding-place  which  she  inhabited.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  there  were  few  SoottiBh  houses  belonging  to  famihee  of  rank  which  had 
not  such  contrivances,  the  political  incidents  of  the  times  often  calling  them 
into  occupation. 

The  hutory  of  the  lady  of  the  closet  was  both  melancholy  and  bloody,  and 
though  I  have  seen  various  accounts  of  the  story,  I  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ri^ht  edition.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  extreme  beauty,  who 
haa  been  married  to  an  old  man,  a  writer,  named  MacFarlane.  Her  situation, 
and  perhaps  her  manners,  gave  courage  to  some  who  desired  to  be  accounted 
her  suitors.  Among  them  was  a  young  Englishman,  named  Cayley,  who  was 
a  commissioner  of  Government  upon  the  estates  forfeited  in  l^e  rebellion 
of  1715.  In  1716,  Mr.  Gayley  visited  this  lady  in  her  lodgings,  when  they 
quarrelled,  dither  on  account  of  his  having  offered  her  some  violence,  or,  as  an- 
other account  said,  because  she  reproached  him  with  having  boasted  of  former 
favours.  It  ended  in  her  seising  upon  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  lay  loaded  in 
a  closet,  her  husband  intending  to  take  them  witn  him  on  a  journey.  The 
gallant  commissioner  approached  with  an  air  of  drollery,  saying,  'What, 
madam,  do  you  intend  to  perfonn  a  comedy  ? '  '  You  shall  find  it  a  tngedy,' 
answered  the  lady ;  and  fired  both  pistols,  by  which  Commissioner  Oa.j\ey 
fell  dead. 

She  fled,  and  remained  concealed  for  a  certain  tune.  Her  daim  of  refuge 
in  Swinton  House,  I  do  not  know ;  it  arose  probably  from  some  of  the  ixuM- 
soribable  genealogical  filaments  which  connect  Scottish  families.  A  very 
small  cause  would  even  at  any  time  have  been  a  reason  for  interf  oring  between 
an  individual  and  the  law. 

Whatever  were  the  drcumstanoes  of  Mrs.  MacFarlane's  case,  it  is  certain 
that  she  returned,  and  lived  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  without  being  brought 
to  triaL  Indeed,  considering  the  times,  there  was  no  great  wonder ;  for,  to 
one  strong  pcurty,  the  death  of  an  English  commissioner  was  not  a  oiroum- 
stance  to  require  much  apology.  The  Swintons^  however^  could  not  be  of 
that  opinion,  the  family  being  of  Presb^rian  ana  Whi^  prmciples. — 

John  Gayley  was  not,  as  above  mentioned,  a  commissioner  on  the  forfeited 
estates,  but  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.  Various  Pftpen  and  verses 
relating  to  his  murder  by  Mrs.  Mackfarlain,  28th  September  ITlo,  are  collected 
in  the  Appendix  to  a  curious  volume  of  Scottish  BUgiae  Venes,  1629-1729, 
edited  by  James  Maidment,  Edinburgh,  1842.  These,  however,  leave  the 
whole  matter  in  a  verv  uncertain  state  as  to  the  immediate  cause  which  led 
to  this  tragedy  {Laing). 


NoTB  4.— Trial  and  Execution  of  Christian,  p.  53 

The  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Introductioxi.  an  account  of 
this  tragedy,  as  related  by  one  who  may  be  said  to  favour  ^e  sufferer.  It 
must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Captain  Christian's  trial  and 
execution  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  island.  He  was  tried 
in  all  due  form  by  the  Dempster,  or  chief  judge,  then  named  Norris,  the  keys 
of  the  island,  and  other  constituted  authorities,  making  what  is  called  a 
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Tinwald  court  This  word,  yet  retained  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  rignlAes 
vallit  negotii,  and  ia  applied  to  those  artificial  mounds  which  were  in  andent 
times  assigned  to  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  holding  their  oomitia.  It 
was  pleaded  that  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Christian  were  found  fully 
relevant,  and  as  he  refused  to  plead  at  the  Mur,  that  he  was,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Man,  most  justly  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  also  stated  tnat  full 
time  was  left  for  appeal  to  England,  as  he  was  apprehended  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  not  executed  until  the  2d  January  1662.  These  defences 
were  made  for  the  Tarious  officers  of  the  Isle  of  Man  called  before  the  priyy 
council  on  account  of  Christian's  death,  and  supported  with  many  quotations 
from  the  laws  of  the  island,  and  appear  to  have  been  reoeived  as  a  sufficient 
defence  for  their  share  in  tnoee  proceeding 

I  am  obliged  to  the  present  roTerend  vicar  of  Malew  for  a  certified  extract 
to  the  following  effect : — '  Malew  Burials,  A.D.  1662.  Mr.  William  Christian 
of  Bonaldsway,  late  receiver,  was  shot  to  death  at  Hango  Hall,  the  2d 
January.  He  died  most  penitently  and  couradgeously,  made  a  good  end, 
prayed  eamestiy,  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  we  next  day  was  Duried  in 
the  chancell  of  E^k  Malew.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  death  of  William  Christian  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  tiie  islanders,  and  a  Mr.  Calcott  or  Colquitt  was 
much  blamed  on  the  occasion.  Two  lesser  incidents  are  worth  preservation 
as  occurring  at  his  execution.  The  place  on  which  he  stood  was  covered  with 
white  blankets,  that  his  blood  might  not  fall  on  the  ground ;  and,  secondly, 
the  precaution  proved  unnecessary,  for,  the  musket  wounds  bleeding  internally, 
there  was  no  outward  effusion  of  blood. 

Manv  on  the  island  deny  Christian's  guilt  altogether,  like  his  respectable 
descendant,  the  present  dempster ;  but  there  are  others,  and  those  men  of 
judgment  and  req>ectability,  who  are  bo  far  of  a  different  opinion,  that  th^ 
only  allow  the  execution  to  have  been  wron^  in  so  &r  as  the  culprit  died  by 
a  military  rather  than  a  civil  death.  I  willingly  dro^  the  vefl  over  a  trana- 
aotion  which  took  place  fiagrantibta  odiit  at  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  war,  when 
revenge  at  least  was  awake  if  justice  slept. 


Note  6.— Abranobmhit  of  APABTMnm,  p.  68 

This  peculiar  oollooation  of  apartments  may  be  seen  at  Haddon^  HaU, 
Derbyshire,  once  a  seat  of  the  Vemons,  where,  in  the  lady's  pew  in  the 
chapel,  there  is  a  sort  of  souttie,  which  opens  into  the  kitchen,  so  that  the 
good  lad^  could  ever  and  anon,  without  much  interruption  of  ner  religious 
duties,  give  an  eye  that  the  roast-meat  was  not  permitted  to  bum,  and  that 
the  turn-broohe  did  his  duty. — This  old  baronial  resideivDe,  now  the  property 
of  the  Rutland  family,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Wye.  it  m  Wb 
delight  of  artists  (Laing). 


NOTB  6.-~PAaB8,  p.  (Q 

Even  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  the  tale  is  laid,  the  ladies 
of  distinction  had  for  tneir  pap^  young  gentiemen  of  distinguished  rank, 
whose  education  proceeded  within  tibe  family  of  their  patroness.  Anne 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Monmouth,  who  in  several  respects  laid  claim  to 
the  honours  due  to  royal  blood,  was,  I  believe,  the  last  person  of  rank  who 
kept  up  this  old  custom.  A  general  officer  distinguished  in  the  American 
war  was  bred  up  as  a  page  in  her  fiunily.  At  present  the  youths  whom  we 
sometimes  see  m  the  capacity  of  pages  of  great  ladies  are,  I  believe,  mere 
lacquies. 


\ 
\ 
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NoTB  7.— Ejsotioh  of  Pbubtibbiaiv  Clkbgt,  p.  87 

The  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  deivy  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day,  thenoe  adled  Black  Bartholomew.  Two  thousand  Presbyterian  pastors 
were  on  that  day  displaced  and  silenced  thronghout  England.  The  preachers 
indeed  had  only  the  alternative  to  renounce  their  principles  or  subscribe  cer- 
tain articles  of  uniformity^.  And  to  their  great  honour,  Galam^,  Baxter,  and 
Reynolds  refused  bishoprics,  and  many  otner  Presbyterian  ministers  declined 
deaneries  and  other  preferments,  and  submitted  to  depriyation  in  pref erenoo. 


Note  8.— PiBracunoH  of  thb  Pubitasb,  p.  US 

It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  the  twenty  Teazs'  triumph  of  the 
Puritans,  and  the  violence  towards  the  Malignants,  as  they  were  wont  to  call 
the  GaYoJiers,  had  generated  many  grudges  and  feuds  in  almost  every  neigh- 
bourhood, which  the  victorious  Royalists  failed  not  to  act  upon,  so  soon  as 
the  Restoration  gave  them  a  superiority.  Captain  Hodgson,  a  P&jrUamentary 
officer  who  wrote  his  own  Memoirs,  gives  us  many  instances  of  this.  I  shaU 
somewhat  compress  his  long-winded  account  of  his  sufferings. 

*■  It  was  after  the  King's  return  to  London,  one  ni^ht  a  parcel  of  armed 
men  besets  mv  house  at  Coalley  Hall,  near  Halifax,  and  m  an  unseasonable  hour 
in  the  nlg^t  demands  entrance,  and  my  servants  within  having  some  discourse 
with  them  on  the  outside,  thev  save  threatening  langiisge,  put  their  pistols 
in  at  the  windows;  and  my  wife  being  with  child  ...  I  ordered  the  doors  to  be 
opened,  and  they  came  in  .  .  .  after  they  had  presented  a  pistol  to  my  breast 
.  .  .  they  showed  me  their  authority  to  apprehend  me,'  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  two  knights  and  deputy -lieutenants,  'for  speaking  treasonable  words 
against  the  King.'  The  et-devdni  captain  was  conveyed  to  prison  at  Brad- 
ford, and  bail  refused.  His  prosecutor  proved  to  be  one  Daniel  Lyster, 
brother  to  the  peace-officer  who  headed  the  troop  for  his  apprehension.  It 
seems  that  the  prisoner  Hodgson  had  once  in  former  days  lx>und  over  to  his 
ffood  behaviour  this  Daniel  Lyster,  then  accused  of  adultery  and  other  de- 
bauched habits.  '  After  the  Kmg  was  come  in, '  says  Hodgson, '  this  man  meets 
me,  and  demands  the  names  of  uiose  tiuit  informed  agunst  him,  and  a  copy 
of  their  information.  I  told  him  that  the  business  was  over,  and  that  it  was 
not  seasonable  to  rip  upold  troubles,  on  which  he  threatened  me,  and  said  he 
would  have  them.  "The  sun,'*  he  said,  "now  shines  on  our  side  of  the 
hedge." '  Such  beinf  his  accuser,  Hodgson  was  tried  for  having  said,  ' There 
is  a  crown  provided,  out  the  King  will  never  wear  it ' ;  to  which  was  added, 
that  he  alleged  he  had  'never  been  a  turncoat — never  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  never  would  do.'  Little  or  no  part  of  the  charge  was  proved, 
while  on  the  contrary  it  was  shown  that  the  prosecutor  had  been  heard  to  say, 
that  if  times  ever  dutnged,  he  would  sit  on  Hodgson's  skirts.  In  fine,  Hodg- 
son escaped  for  five  months'  imprisonment,  about  thirty  pounds  expenses,  and 
the  necessity  of  swallowing  the  oath  of  aUegianoe,  wmon  seems  to  have  been 
a  bitter  pill. 

About  the  middle  of  June  1662,  Oaptain  Hodgson  was  again  arrested  in 
a  summary  manner  by  one  Peebles,  an  attorney,  quartermaster  to  Sir  John 
Armitages  troop  of  norse-militia,  witii  about  twelve  other  Cavaliers,  who 
used  him  rudely,  called  him  rebel  and  traitor,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him,  upon  which  he  demanded  to  see  their  authority.  Peebles 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  told  hun  it  was  better  authority  than  any 
ever  g^ranted  by  Cromwell.  They  suffered  him,  however,  to  depart,  which  he 
partly  owed  to  the  valour  of  his  landlady,  who  sate  down  at  the  table-end 
betwixt  him  and  danger,  and  kept  his  antagonists  at  some  distance. 

He  was  afterwards  accused  of  having  assembled  some  troopers,  from  his 
having  been  accidentally  seen  riding  wiui  a  soldier,  from  which  accusation  he 
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also  ewsaped.  FinaDy,  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  being  oonoemed  in  a  plot,  of 
which  the  scene  is  called  Sowerby.  On  this  charge  he  is  not  explicit,  but  the 
grand  jurv  found  the  bill  iffnoramiu. 

After  this  the  ^oor  Roundhead  was  again  repeatedly  accused  and  arrested ; 
and  the  last  occasion  we  shall  notice  occurred  on  11th  September  1662,  when 
he  was  disarmed  by  his  old  friend  Mr.  Peebles,  at  the  head  of  a  party.  He 
demanded  to  see  the  warrant ;  on  which  he  was  answered  as  formerly,  by  the 
quartermaster  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  saying  it  was  a  better  order 
loan  Oliyer  used  to  give.  At  length  a  warrant  was  produced,  and  Hodgson 
submitting  to  the  search,  thev  took  from  his  dwelling-house  better  than  £2d 
value  in  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  muskets,  carbines,  and  such-like.  A  quarrel 
ensued  about  his  Imff  coat,  which  Hodgson  refused  to  deliver,  alleging  they 
had  no  authority  to  take  his  wearing-apparel.  To  this  he  remained  constcmt, 
even  u^on  the  personal  threats  of  Sir  John  Armitage,  who  called  him  rebel 
and  traitor,  ana  said,  *  If  I  did  not  send  the  buff  coat  with  all  speed,  he  would 
commit  me  to  jail* '  *  I  told  him,'  says  Hodgson,  *  I  was  no  rebel,  and  he  did 
not  well  to  call  me  so  before  these  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  to  make  me  the 
mark  for  every  one  to  dioot  at.'  Hie  buff  coat  was  then  peremptorily  de- 
manded, and  at  length  seized  by  open  force.  One  of  Sir  John  Armitage's 
brethren  wore  it  for  many  years,  after  making  good  Prince  Henry's  observa- 
tion, that  a  buff  jerldn  is  a  moet  sweet  robe  of  durance.  An  agent  of  Sir 
John's  came  to  compound  for  this  garment  of  proof.  Hodgson  says  he  would 
not  have  taken  ten  pounds  for  it.  Sir  John  would  have  given  about  four,  but 
insisting  on  the  owner's  receipt  for  the  money,  which  its  formerpossessor  waa 
unwilling  to  grant,  the  Tory  magistrate  kept  both  sides,  and  Hodgson  never 
received  sati^action. 

We  will  not  prosecute  Mr.  Hodgson's  tale  of  petty  grievances  any  farther. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  display  the  melanchol;^  picture  of  the  country  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  to  show  the  state  of  irritability  and  oppression  which  must 
have  extended  itself  over  the  face  of  England,  since  uiere  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  which  battles  had  not  been  fought,  and  deep  injuries  sustained, 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Roundheads,  which  were  not  afterwards  retali- 
ated by  the  vengeance  of  the  Gav^ers. 

NOTB  9.— POFULAB  PaBTDBS  IN  THE  ISLB  OF  MaN,  p.  116 

Waldion  mentions  the  two  popular  f eetivitiee  in  the  Isle  of  Man  which  are 
alluded  to  in  the  texL  and  vestiges  of  them  are,  I  believe,  still  to  be  traced 
in  this  singular  islana.  The  Contest  of  Winter  and  Summer  seems  directly 
derived  from  the  Scandinavians,  long  the  masters  in  Man,  as  Olaus  Magnus 
mentions  a  similar  festival  amon^  the  Northern  nations.  On  the  first  of  May, 
he  says,  the  country  is  divided  into  two  bands,  the  captain  of  one  of  which 
hath  the  name  and  appearance  of  Winter,  is  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts,  and  he 
and  his  band  armed  with  fire  forks.  They  fling  about  ashes  [snowbaUs  and 
icicles],  by  wa;|r  of  prolonging  the  reign  of  Winter ;  while  another  band, 
whose  captain  is  called  Florio,  repreeent  Spring,  with  green  boughs,  such  as 
the  season  offers.  These  jparties  skinmsh  in  sport,  and  the  mimic  contest 
concludes  with  a  general  feast. — Hittory  of  the  Northern  Nationij  by  Olaus, 
Book  XV.  chap,  ii 

Waldron  gives  an  account  of  a  festival  in  Wales  plan]  exactly  similar : 

In  ahnost  all  the  great  parishes,  they  choose  from  among  the  daughters  oi  the  most 
wealthy  fiumen  a  young  maid  for  the  Queen  of  May.  She  is  drest  in  the  gayest  and 
best  manner  thoT  can,  and  is  attended  by  about  twen^  others,  who  are  called  maids 
of  honour.  She  has  also  a  yonng  man,  who  is  her  captain,  and  has  under  his  command 
a  good  nnmber  of  inferior  officers.  In  opposition  to  her  is  the  Queen  of  Winter,  who  is 
a  man  drest  in  woman's  clothes,  with  woollen  hoods,  ftir  tippets,  and  loaded  with  the 
warmest  and  heaviest  habits,  one  upon  another ;  in  the  same  manner  are  those  who 
represent  her  attendants  drest ;  nor  ia  she  without  a  captain  and  troop  for  her  defence. 
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Both  being  eqvipt  as  proper  emblemi  of  the  bcftiity  of  the  niriag  and  the  defonnltr  of 
the  winter,  they  Mt  rorth  from  their  respective  qiuurtert ,  the  one  preceded  by  vioilins 
and  flutes,  the  other  with  the  tongk  music  of  the  tongs  and  cleavers.  Both  companies 
march  till  they  meet  on  a  common,  and  then  their  trains  eneage  in  a  mock  battle.  If 
the  Queen  of  wintei's  forces  get  the  better,  so  far  as  to  take  the  Queen  of  May  prisoner, 
she  is  ransomed  for  as  mndi  as  pavs  the  expenses  of  the  day.  After  this  ceremony. 
Winter  and  her  company  retire,  and  divert  themselves  in  a  bam,  and  the  others  remain 
on  the  green,  where,  having  danced  a  considerable  time,  they  oonclnde  the  evening  with 
a  feast ;  the  queen  at  one  table  with  her  maids,  the  captain  with  his  troop  at  another. 
There  are  selaom  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  persons  at  each  board,  but . . .  not  more  than 
three  or  fbur  knives  .  .  .  Ghnstmaa  is  ushered  in  with  a  fonn  much  less  meaning, 
and  infinitely  more  Iktiguing.  On  the  24th  of  December,  towards  evening,  all  the 
servant!  in  general  have  a  holiday ;  they  go  not  to  bed  all  night,  but  ramble  about  till 
the  bells  timt  In  idl  the  churches,  which  is  at  twelve  o'clock ;  prayers  being  over,  they 

S>  to  hunt  the  wren,  and  after  having  found  one  of  these  poor  oirds,  they  kill  her,  and 
y  her  on  a  bier  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  bringing  her  to  the  pariah  church  and 
burjring  her  with  a  whimsical  kind  of  solemnity,  singing  dirges  over  her  in  the  Hanks 
language,  which  they  call  her  knell ;  after  which  Christmas  begins.  There  is  not  a 
bam  nnoocupied  the  whole  twelve  days,  every  parish  hiring  fiddlers  at  the  public 
charge ;  and  all  the  Touth,  nay,  sometimes  people  well  advanced  in  vears,  making  no 
scrapie  to  be  among  uiese  noctoinal  dancers.— i>e9erip<io»  qf  the  ItU  c/lfan,  folio,  1731. 

With  regard  to  horse-raoinff  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  am  famished  with  a 
certified  copy  of  the  mlee  on  which  that  sport  was  conducted,  nnder  the  per- 
mission of  tbe  Earl  of  Derby,  in  which  the  ourions  may  see  that  a  descenoant 
of  the  unfortunate  Christian  entered  a  horse  for  the  priise.  I  am  indebted  for 
this  cnriositj  to  my  kind  friend,  the  learned  Dr.  Dibdin. 

IHSXTLA  )     ArUdafiyriht plaU ivhiok  iatobe  runjbr  in  the  nid Maud,  being </ the 
HoNJC  )     vaiue  <^  live  wmnde  eterling  (the  Jiuhion.  included),  given  by  the  &if^ 
HonouraUe  WiUiam  Earl  qf  Derby,  Lord  qf  the  said  Itle,  etc 

let.  The  said  plate  is  to  be  run  for  upon  the  28th  dav  of  Julv,  in  euery  year,  whiles  his 
honour  is  pleased  to  allow  the  same  (being  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the  Honour- 
able James  Lord  StrangeX  except  it  happen  upon  a  Sunday,  and  if  soe,  the  said 
plate  is  to  be  run  for  upon  the  day  following. 

Sd.  That  noe  horse,  gelding,  er  mair  shall  be  admitted  to  run  for.  the  nid  plate,  but 
such  as  was  foaled  withm  the  said  island,  or  in  the  Calfe  of  Mann. 

8d.  That  euery  horse,  geldli^,  or  mair  that  is  designed  to  run  shall  be  entred  at  or 
before  the  vii^th  day  of  July,  with  his  ipastor's  name  and  his  owne,  if  he  be  gener- 
ally knowne  by  any,  or  els  his  collour,  and  whether  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  and 
that  to  be  done  at  the  x  comprs.  office,  bv  the  deark  of  the  rolls  for  the  time  being. 

4A.  That  euery  person  that  puts  in  either  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  shall,  at  the  tlinie 
of  their  entnng,  depositt  the  sums  of  flue  shilL  apieoe  into  the  hands  of  the  Mid 
clerk  of  the  rolls,  which  is  to  goe  towards  the  augmenting  of  the  plate  for  the  year 
following,  besides  one  shiU.  apiece  to  be  giuen  by  them  to  the  said  derk  of  the 
rolls,  for  entering  their  names  and  engrossing  these  articles. 

bth.  That  euery  horse,  mair,  or  gelding  shall  carry  horseman's  weight,  that  is  to  say, 
ten  stone  weight,  at  fourteen  pounds  to  each  stone,  besides  sadle  and  bridle. 

6flL  That  euery  horse,  mair,  or  gelding  shall  haue  a  person  for  ite  tryer,  to  be  nsmed 
by  the  owner  of  the  said  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  which  tiyers  are  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  scales  and  weighte,  and  to  see  that  euery  riaer  doe  carry  fhll  weight, 
according  as  is  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  especially  that  the  winmng 
rider  be  soe  wiUi  the  usual  allowance  of  one  pound  for. 

7th.  That  a  person  be  assigned  by  the  tryers  to  start  the  runlnge  horses,  who  are  to 
run  for  the  said  plate,  betwixt  the  howers  of  one  and  three  of  the  clock  tn  the 
afternoon. 

8th.  That  euenr  rider  shall  leave  the  two  first  powles  which  are  sett  upp  in  Macybraes 
close,  in  this  manner  following,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  of  the  said  two  powles  upon 
his  right  hand,  and  the  other  upon  his  left  hand ;  and  the  two  powles  by  the  rodces 
are  to  be  left  upon  the  left  hand  likewise ;  and  the  fifth  powle,  which  is  sett  up  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Conney-warren,  to  be  left  alsoe  upcHO  the  left  hand,  and  soe 
the'taming  powle  next  to  Wm.  Looreyes  house  to  be  left  in  like  maner  upon  the 
left  hand,  and  the  other  two  powles,  leading  to  the  ending  powle,  to  be  left  upon 
the  right  hand ;  all  which  powles  are  to  be  left  by  the  riders  as  aforesaid,  excep^ng 
only  the  distance-powle,  which  may  be  rid  on  eiwer  hand,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
rider,  eto.  etc.  eto. 
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Jtdy  14A,  1687. 

Tht  names  of  the  persons  who  haye  entered  their  horses  to  nin  for  the  within  plate 

fbr  this  present  year,  1087. 

• 

Bo.  Heywood,  Esq.,  Governor  of  this  Isle,  hath  entered  ane  hay  gelding 
called  by  the  name  of  Loggerhead,  and  hath  deposited  towards  uie  aug- 
menting of  the  plate  for  tiie  next  year £00  05  00 

Captain  Tho.  Hnolston  hath  entered  one  white  gelding,  called  Snowball, 
and  hath  depositted 000500 

Mr.  William  Faigler  hath  entred  his  gray  gelding,  called  the  Gray  Oarraine, 
and  depositted 000500 

Mr.  Nicho.  Williams  hath  entred  one  gray  stone>hor8e,  called  the  Tork- 
shire  Gray,  and  depositted 000600 

Mr.  Demster  Ghrlsttan  hath  entred  one  geMlng,  called  the  Dapple  Gray,  and 
hath  depossitted 000600 

2Bth  Jvly  1687. 

MSMOIUUIDUIC, 

That  this  day  the  above  plate  was  ran  for  by  the  foremencioned  horse,  and  the  same 
was  Ihirly  won  by  the  right  worshipfbl  govemoi's  horse  at  the  two  flzst  neates. 

Vrth  AuffUMt  1688. 

Received  this  day  the  above  ,  which  I  am  to  pay  to  my  master  to 

auffment  y  plate  by  me,  John  Woon. 

It  is  mv  eood-will  and  pleasnre  y*  7*  S  prises  formerly  granted  (by  me)  for  hors 
ranbig  and  shonting  shall  continne  as  they  old,  to  be  mn,  or  shot  for,  and  soe  to  con- 
tinne  dureing  my  good-wlll  and  pleasnre.    Given  under  my  hand  at  Lathom,  y«  12th  of 

"^  !««••  Ddbt. 

To  my  govenior's  depnty-govemor  and  y*  rest  of 
my  officers  in  my  Isle  of  Man. 


NOTK  10.— POBTBATT  OF  WHJJAM  ChBIBTIAN,  p.  120 

I  am  told  th&t  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  William  Christian  is  still 
served  in  the  family  of  Watterson  of  Ballnahow  of  Kirk  Church,  Rusl 


pre- 


William  Dh6ne  is  dressed  in  a  green  ooat  without  ooUar  or  cape,  after  tiie 
fashion  of  those  Puritanic  times,  with  the  head  in  a  close-cropt  wig,  resem- 
bling the  bishop's  peruke  of  the  present  day.  The  countenance  is  youthful 
and  well  looking,  very  unlike  the  expression  of  foreboding  melancholy.  I 
have  so  far  taken  advantage  of  this  criticism  as  to  bringmv ideal  portrait 
nearer  to  the  complexion  atleast  of  the  fair-haired  William  Dhine. 


Note  11.~Whallbt  the  Rbgicidb,  p.  158 

There  is  a  common  tradition  in  America,  that  this  person,  who  was  neyer 
heard  of  alter  the  Kestoration,  fled  to  Massachusetts,  and,  Hying  for  some 
years  concealed  in  that  province,  finally  dosed  his  days  there.  The  remark- 
able and  beautiful  story  of  his  having  suddenly  emerged  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  and,  placing  himself  at  Uie  head  of  a  party  of  settlers,  shown 
them  the  mode  of  aoquinng  a  victory,  which  they^  were  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  the  Indians,  is  also  told,  and  in  all  probability  truly.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  tradition  commented  upon  at  large  in  a  late  North  American  publica- 
tion, which  goes  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the  obscure  grave  to  which  the  remains 
of  Whalley  were  secretly  committed.  This  singular  story  has  lately  afforded 
the  justly  celebrated  American  novelist,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  materials  ^m  which 
he  has  compiled  one  of  those  impressive  narratiyes  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Transatlantic  woods  and  the  hardy  Europeans  by  whom  they  were 
invaded  and  dispossjossed. 


/ 
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NOTB  12.— SODOB,  OB  HOLM-PSEL,  DT  THB  ISUB  OF  MAS,  p.  162 

The  Anthor  has  noTor  «een  this  ancient  fortress,  which  has  in  its  cirooit  00 
mnoh  that  is  fascinating  to  the  antiauary.  Waldron  has  given  the  following 
description,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated : — 

*  Peel,  or  Pile-Town,  is  so  called  from  its  garrison  and  castle ;  though  in 
effect  the  castle  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the  town,  an  arm  of  the  sea 
running  between  them,  which  in  high  tides  would  be  deep  enough  to  bear  a 
ship  of  forty  or  fifty  ton,  though  sometimes  quite  drained  of  salt  water ;  but 
then  it  is  supplied  with  fresh  by  a  river  which  runs  from  Kirk  Jarmyn  Moun- 
tains, and  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  This  castle,  for  its  situation,  antiquity, 
strength,  and  beauty,  might  justly  come  in  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Art  and  nature  seem  to  have  Tied  with  each  oUier  in  the  model,  nor  ou^t  the 
most  minute  particular  to  escape  observation.  Aa  to  its  situation,  it  is  built 
upon  the  top  of  a  huge  rock,  which  rears  itself  a  stupendous  height  above 
tiie  sea,  with  which,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  surrounded.  And  also  by  natural 
fortifications  of  other  lesser  rocks,  which  render  it  unaccessible  but  by  passing 
that  little  arm  of  the  sea  which  <uvides  it  from  the  town ;  this  vou  may  do  in 
a  small  boat ;  and  the  natives,  tucking  up  their  clothes  under  their  arms,  and 
plucking  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  frequently  wade  it  in  low  tides.  When 
you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  you  ascend  about  some  threescore  steps, 
which  are  cut  out  of  it  to  the  first  wall,  which  is  immensely  thick  and  high, 
and  built  of  a  very  durable  and  bright  stone,  though  not  of  the  same  sort 
with  that  of  Castle  Russin  in  Castle  Town  ;  and  has  on  it  four  little  houses,  or 
watch-towers,  which  overlook  the  sea.  The  gates  are  wood,  but  most  curioualy 
arched,  carved,  and  adorned  with  pilasters.  Having  passed  the  first,  vou 
have  other  stairs  of  near  half  the  number  with  the  former  to  mount,  before 
vou  come  at  the  second  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  full  of  port-holes 
for  cannon,  which  are  planted  on  stone  crosses  on  a  third  wall.  Being  entered, 
you  find  yourself  in  a  wide  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  castle,  en- 
oompsAed  by  four  churches,  three  of  which  time  has  so  much  decayed  that 
there  is  little  remaining,  besides  the  walls,  and  some  few  tombs,  which  seem 
to  have  been  erected  with  so  much  care  as  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
buried  in  them  till  the  final  dissolution  of  aU  things.  The  fourth  is  kept  a 
little  better  in  repair ;  but  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  though  it  has  been 
the  most  magnificent  of  them  all,  as  for  a  chapel  within  it^  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  bishop,  and  has  under  it  a  prisoxi,  or  rather  dungeon, 
for  those  offenders  who  are  so  miserable  as  to  incur  tne  spiritual  censure.  Thia 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  places  that  imagination  can  form.  The 
sea  runs  under  it  through  the  hollows  of  the  rock  witii  such  a  continual  roar, 
that  you  would  think  it  were  every  moment  breaking  in  upon  you^  and  over 
it  are  the  vaults  for  burying  the  dead.  The  stairs  descending  to  this  place  of 
terrors  are  not  above  thirty,  but  so  steep  and  narrow  that  they  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  go  down,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  ^ears  old  not  being  able  to  pass  them 
but  sideways.  Within  it  are  thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  chapel  is 
supported.  They  have  a  superstition,  that  whatsoever  stranser  goes  to  see 
this  cavern  out  of  curiosity,  and  omits  to  count  the  pillars,  shaU  do  something 
to  occasion  being  confined  there.  There  are  places  for  penance  also  under  all 
the  other  churches,  containing  several  very  diu-k  and  horrid  cells.  Some  have 
nothing  in  them  either  to  sit  or  lie  down  on,  others  a  small  piece  of  brickwork  ; 
some  are  lower  and  more  dark  than  others ;  but  all  of  them,  in  m^  opinion, 
dreadful  enough  for  almost  any  crime  humanity  is  capable  of  being  guilty 
of ;  though  'tis  supposed  they  were  built  with  different  degrees  of  horror, 
that  the  punishment  might  be  proportionato  to  tiie  faults  of  those  wretehes 
who  were  to  be  confined  in  them.  These  have  never  been  made  use  of  since 
the  times  of  Popery ;  but  that  under  the  bishop's  chapel  is  the  common  and 
only  prison  for  all  offences  in  the  spiritual  court,  and  to  that  the  delinquents 
are  sentenced.    But  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  permit  them  to  suffer  their 
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confinement  in  the  oastte,  it  beine  monUly  impooBible  for  tiie  etrongeel  oon- 
atitation  to  suBtain  the  damps  and  noiBomenesB  of  the  oayem  even  for  a  few 
hours,  much  lees  for  montos  and  years,  as  is  the  pnnishment  sometimes 
allotted.  Bat  I  shall  ffp^ekk.  hereafter  more  fully  of  the  severity  of  the  eoclo- 
siastical  jurisdiotion.  Tis  certain  that  here  have  been  very  sreat  arohiteots 
in  this  island ;  for  the  noble  monuments  in  this  churoh,  which  is  kept  in 
repair,  and  indeed  in  the  rains  of  the  others  also,  show  the  builders  to  be 
masters  al  all  the  orders  in  that  art,  though  the  great  numbers  of  Doric  pilUurs 
proye  them  to  be  chiefly  admirers  of  thatl  Nor  are  the  epitaphs  and  inscrip- 
tions on  the  tombstones  less  worthy  of  remark ;  the  Tarious  lanpiagee  in  which 
they  are  engraved  testify  by  what  a  diversity  of  nations  this  little  spot  of 
earth  has  been  possessed.  Though  time  has  defaced  too  many  of  the  lettera 
to  render  the  remainder  intelligible,  yet  you  may  easily  peroeiye  fragments 
of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian,  Saxon,  Scotch,  and  Irish  characters ; 
some  dates,  yet  visible,  declare  they  were  written  before  the  coming  of  Ghrist ; 
and,  indeea,  if  one  considers  the  waUs,  the  thickness  of  them,  and  uie  durable- 
ness  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  one  must  be  sensible  that  a 
great  number  of  centuries  must  pass  before  such  strong  workmanship  could 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  it  now  is.  These  churches,  therefore,  were  doubt- 
less once  the  temples  of  pagan  deities,  though  sinoe  oonaeorated  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  Divimty ;  and  what  confirms  me  more  strongly  in  this  conjecture 
ifl^  that  there  is  still  a  part  oi  one  remaining,  where  stands  a  large  stone 
directly  in  form  and  mttunftp  ii^«  the  triposes,  which  in  those  days  -of  igno- 
rance, the  nriests  stood  upon,  to  deliver  their  ^bulous  oracles.  Through  one 
of  these  ola  churches,  there  was  formerly  a  passage  to  the  aparfenent  belong- 
ing to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  but  is  now  dosed  up.  The  reason  the;^  give 
you  for  it  is  a  jwetty  odd  one ;  but  as  I  think  it  not  sufficient  satisfoetion  to 
iny  curious  reader  to  acquaint  him  with  what  sort  of  buildings  this  island 
affords,  without  letting  him  know  also  what  traditions  are  concerning  them, 
I  shall  nave  little  regard  to  the  censure  of  those  critics  who  find  fault  with 
everything  out  of  the  common  road ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
places  where  it  foUs  in  my  way,  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  lead  him  into 
the  humours  and  very  souls  of  the  Monks  people.  They  say,  that  an  appari- 
tion, called  in  their  language  the  Ifauthe  I>oog,  in  the  shape  of  a  laige  olack 
spaniel  with  curled  shaggy  nair.  was  used  to  l^unt  Peel  Castle,  and  has  been 
frequently  seen  in  every  room,  out  particularly  in  the  guard-chamber,  where, 
as  soon  as  candles  were  lighted,  it  came  and  lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  soldiers,  who,  at  length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  it,  lost  ^preat  part  of  the  terror  tney  were  seised  with  at  its  first  appear- 
anoe.  They  still,  however,  retained  a  certain  awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil 
spirit  which  only  waited  permiasion  to  do  them  hurt,  and  for  uiat  reason  for- 
bore swearing  and  all  profane  discourse  while  in  its  company.  But  though 
they  endurea  the  shock  of  such  a  guest  when  altogether  in  a  body,  none  cared 
to  he  left  alone  with  it.  It  being  tne  custom,  therefore,  for  one  of  the  soldiers 
to  lock  the  gates  of  the  castle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  them  [the  keys]  to 
the  captain,  to  whose  apartment,  as  I  said  before,  the  way  led  through  a  church, 
they  agreed  among  themselves,  that  whoever  was  to  succeed  the  ensuing  night, 
his  fellow  in  this  errand  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and  t>y  this 
means,  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger ;  for  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  Mauthe  Doog  was  always  seen  to  come  from  that  passage  at  the  dose 
of  day,  and  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  which  made 
them  look  on  this  place  as  its  pecruUar  residence.  Chie  ni^t  a  feDow  being 
drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  liquor  rendered  more  danng  than  ordinary, 
laughed  at  the  simplidty  of  his  companions,  and  though  it  was  not  his  turn  to 
go  with  the  keys,  would  needs  take  that  office  upon  him,  to  testify  his  courage. 
All  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  the  more  they  said,  the  more 
resolute  he  seemed,  and  swore  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  that  Mauthe 
Doog  would  follow  him,  as  it  had  done  the  others,  for  he  would  try  if  it  were 
dcg  or  deviL    After  having  talked  in  a  very  reprobate  manner  for  some  time, 
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he  snatched  up  the  keys  and  went  out  of  the  guard-room  ;  in  some  time  after 
his  departure  a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had  the  boldness  to  see 
what  occasioned  it,  tiU  the  adventurer  returning,  they  demanded  the  know- 
ledge of  him ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been  at  leaving  them,  he  was 
now  become  sober  and  silent  enough,  for  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  more ; 
and  though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which  was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  by 
all  who  came  near  him  either  to  speak,  or,  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  make 
some  signs,  by  which  they  might  imderstand  what  had  happened  to  him,  yet 
nothing  intelligible  could  be  got  from  him,  only  that^  by  the  distortion  oif  nis 
limbs  and  features,  it  might  be  guessed  that  he  died  in  agonies  more  than  is 
common  in  a  natural  death.  The  Mauthe  Doog  was,  however,  never  seen  after 
in  the  castle,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  through  that  passage,  for  which 
reason  it  was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made.  This  accident  happened 
about  threescore  years  since,  and  I  heard  it  attested  by  several,  but  especiaDy 
by  an  old  acddier,  who  assui^  me  he  had  seen  it  oftener  than  he  had  then 
hairs  on  his  head.  Having  taken  notice  of  everything  remarkable  in  the 
churches,  I  believe  my  reader  will  be  impatient  to  come  to  the  castle  itself, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  magniflcenoe  the  pnde  of  modem  ages  has  adorned  the 
palaces  of  princes  with,  exceeds  not  only  everything  I  have  seen,  but  also 
read  of,  in  nobleness  of  structure.  Though  now  no  more  than  a  garrison  for 
soldiers,  you  cannot  enter  it  without  being  struck  with  a  veneration  which 
the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  later  yean  cannot  inspire  you  vrith ;  the  laraa- 
ness  and  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  the  vast  echo  resounding  through  them,  uie 
many  winding  ^[alleries,  the  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  ^e  ships,  which,  by 
reason  cd  theneight  of  the  place,  seem  but  like  buoys  floating  on  the  waves, 
makes  you  fancy  yourself  in  a  superior  orb  to  what  the  rest  of  mankind  in- 
habil^  and  fills  you  with  oontommations  the  most  refined  and  pure  that  the 
soul  is  capable  of  conceiving.' — heteriplion  of  the  Itle  of  Man^  folio,  1731,  pp. 
108-109. 

In  this  description,  the  account  of  the  inscriptions  in  so  many  Oriental 
languages,  and  bearing  date  before  the  Christian  enu  is  certainly  as  much 
exaggerated  as  the  story  of  the  Mauthe  Doog  itself,  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  mauthe '  in  the  Manx  language,  which 
is  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic.  I  observe,  that  '  moithe '  in  Qaelic,  amongst  other 
siCTifications,  has  that  of  *■  active '  or  '  speedy ' ;  and  also,  that  a  dog  of  Bichard 
IL,  mentioned  by  Froissart,  and  supposed  to  intimate  the  fall  of  nis  master's 
authoritv,  by  leaving  him  and  fawmng  on  Bolingbroke,  was  termed  Mauthe  : 
but  neither  of  these  particulars  tends  to  explain  the  very  impressive  story  of 
the  fiendish  hound  of  Peel  Castle. 


Note  18.— Duchess  of  Newcastle,  p.  165 

This  lady,  who  died  in  1678,  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems 
and  ple^s,  which  are  now  chiefly  valued  for  the  portraits  some  of  them  con- 
tain. In  one  of  these  the  authoress  is  seated  under  a  canopy,  attended  by 
four  cupids,  two  of  whom  are  crowning  her  with  laurel  {Lainy). 

Note  14.— Prison  tjndbb  CHxmcH,  p.  106 

Beneath  the  only  one  of  the  four  churches  in  Castle  Bushin  [Peel  Castlel 
which  is  or  was  kept  a  little  in  repair  is  a  prison  or  dungeon  for  ecclesiastical 
offenders.  *  This/  says  Waldron,  *  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  places 
that  imagination  can  form.  The  sea  runs  under  it  tiirough  the  hollows  of  the 
rock  with  such  a  continual  roar,  that  you  would  think  it  were  every  moment 
breaking  in  upon  you,  and  over  it  are  the  vaults  for  burying  the  daad.  The 
stairs  descending  to  this  place  of  terrors  are  not  above  thirty,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  go  down,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
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yeAn  not  being  able  to  pasB  tbem  but  iid«ivayB.' — DeKri^ptkm  of  tkt  Ide  qf 
Man,  folio,  p.  104. 


NOTB  15.— Manx  Sufbrstxtions,  p.  177 

The  Btoiy  often  allndee  to  the  TariooB  Bnpentitions  which  are,  or  at  least 
were,  reoeiyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lale  of  Man,  an  ancient  Celtic  race, 
still  speakinff  the  language  of  their  fathers.  They  retained  a  plentiful  stock 
of  those  will  legends  which  overawed  the  reason  of  a  dark  a^,  and  in  onr 
own  time  amnse  the  ima^nation  of  those  who  listen  to  the  ftwcination  of  the 
tale,  wfafle  they  despise  its  daims  to  belief.  The  following  oorions  legend- 
ary traditions  are  extracted  from  Waldron,  a  huge  mine,  in  which  I  hare 
attempted  to  disooyer  some  specimens  of  spar,  if  I  cannot  find  treasure. 

'  Tis  this  ignorance,'  meaning  that  of  the  islanders,  '  which  is  the  occasion 
of  the  exceasiye  superstition  which  reigns  among  them.  I  have  already  given 
some  hints  of  it,  but  not  enough  to  uiow  the  world  what  a  Manksman  truly 
is,  and  what  power  the  prejudice  of  education  has  over  weak  minds.  If  books 
were  of  any  use  among  them,  one  would  swear  the  Count  of  Gabalis  had  been 
not  only  translated  into  the  Manks  tongue,  but  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rule  of 
faith  to  them,  since  there  is  no  fictitious  oeing  mentioned  by  him,  in  his  book 
of  absurdities,  which  they  would  not  readily  give  credit  to.  I  know  not^ 
idolisers  as  they  are  of  the  clergy^  whether  they  would  not  be  even  refractory 
to  them,  were  they  to  preach  against  the  existence  of  fairies,  or  even  against 
their  being  commonly  seen;  for  though  the  priesthood  are  a  kind  of  gods 
amonff  them,  yet  still  tradition  is  a  greater  god  than  they ;  and  as  they  con* 
fidenuy  assert  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  their  island  were  fairies,  so  do  they 
maintun  that  these  little  people  have  still  their  residence  among  them.  They 
c^  them  the  Good  People,  and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and  forests,  and  on 
mountains,  and  shun  great  cities  because  of  the  wickedness  acted  therein  ;  all 
the  houses  are  blest  where  they  visit,  for  they  fly  vice.  A  person  would  be 
thought  impudently  prophane  who  should  suffer  his  family  to  go  to  bed  without 
having  first  set  a  tub,  or  paU,  full  of  clean  water,  for  these  guests  to  bathe 
themselves  in,  which  the  natives  aver  they  constantly  do,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
eyes  of  the  family  are  closed,  wherever  they  vouchsafe  to  come.  If  anything 
happen  to  be  mislaid,  and  found  again  in  some  place  where  it  was  not  ex* 
pected,  they  presently  tell  you  a  fairy  took  it  and  returned  it ;  if  yon  chance 
to  get  a  fall  and  hurt  yourself,  a  fairy  laid  something  in  your  vray  to  throw 
you  down,  as  a  punishment  for  some  sm  you  have  committed.  I  nave  heard 
many  of  them  protest  the^  have  been  carried  insensibly  sreat  distAnoee  from 
home,  and,  without  knowing  how  ttiey  came  there,  found  themselves  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  One  story  in  particular  was  told  me  of  a  man  who  had 
been  led  by  invisible  musicians  for  several  miles  together ;  and  not  being  able 
to  resist  the  harmony,  followed  till  it  conducted  him  to  a  large  common,  where 
were  a  great  number  of  little  people  sitting  round  a  table,  and  eating  and 
drinking  in  a  very  jovial  manner.  Among  them  were  some  &tces  whom  he 
thought  he  had  formerly  seen,  but  forbore  taking  any  notice,  or  they  of  him. 
till  the  little  people,  offering  him  drink,  one  of  uiem,  whose  features  seemed 
not  unknown  to  him,  plucks  him  by  the  coat,  and  forbade  him,  whatever  he 
di(L  to  taste  anything  he  saw  before  him ;  ''for  if  you  do,'*  added  he,  "you 
will  be  as  I  am,  and  return  no  more  to  your  family. "  The  poor  man  was  much 
affrighted,  but  resolved  to  obey  the  injunction ;  accordingly,  a  large  silver 
cup,  filled  with  some  sort  of  liquor,  being  put  into  his  hand,  he  found  ui 
opportunity  to  throw  what  it  contained  on  the  ground.  Soon  after  the  music 
ceasing,  all  the  company  disappeared,  leaving  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  ha 
returned  home,  though  much  wearied  and  fatigued.  He  went  the  next  day 
and  communicated  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  all  that  had  happened,  ana 
asked  his  advice  how  he  should  dispose  of  the  cup ;  to  which  the  parson  re- 
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plied,  he  ooold  not  do  better  then  to  denote  it  to  the  eernoe  of  tiie  ohnrch  ; 
and  this  yery  oup,  they  tell  me^  is  that  which  is  now  used  for  the  consecrated 
wine  in  Eirk-Morlngh. 

<  Another  instance  they  gave  me  to  prore  the  reality  of  fairies  was  of  a 
fiddler,  who.  having  agreed  with  a  person,  who  was  a  stranger,  for  so  modi 
money^  to  play  to  some  company  he  should  brinff  him  to,  all  the  twelTe  days 
of  Christmas,  and  reoeiyed  earnest  for  it,  saw  1^  new  master  yanish  into  the 
earth  the  moment  he  had  nuide  the  bargain.  Nothing  conld  be  more  terrified 
than  was  the  poor  fiddler ;  he  found  he  had  entered  himself  into  the  deyQ'e 
servioe,  and  looked  on  himself  as  already  damned.  Bat  haying  reoonrse  also 
to  a  olexgyman,  he  reoeiyed  some  hope ;  he  ordered  him,  howeyer,  as  he  had 
taken  earnest,  to  go  when  he  shomd  be  called,  but  that  whateyer  tanes 
should  be  called  for,  to  play  none  but  psalms.  On  the  da^  appointed,  the  same 
person  appeared,  with  whom  he  went,  though  with  what  mwwd  reluotance  'tis 
ea^ito  guess ;  bat  punctually  obeying  the  minister's  directions,  the  company  to 
whom  he  played  were  so  angry,  tnat  they  all  yaniahed  at  once,  leaying  him  at 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  so  bruised  and  hurt,  though  he  was  not  sensible 
when,  or  fh>m 'v^t  hand  he  receiyed  the  blows,  that  he  got  not  home  without 
the  utmost  difficulty.  The  old  story  of  infants  being  changed  in  their  cradles 
is  here  in  such  credit,  that  mothers  are  in  continual  terror  at  the  thoughts  ci 
it.  I  was  preyailed  upon  myself  to  go  and  see  a  child,  who,  they  told  me, 
was  one  of  these  changelings ;  and,  mdeed,  must  own  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  shocked,  at  the  sight.  Nothing  under  heayen  could  haye  a 
more  beautiful  face ;  but  though  between  fiye  and  six  years  old,  and  seemingly 
healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  walk  or  stand,  that  he  could  not  so 
much  as  moye  any  one  joint ;  ms  limbs  were  yastly  long  for  his  age^  but 
smaller  than  an  inmnt's  of  six  months ;  his  complexion  was  perfectly  dehcate, 
and  he  had  the  finest  hair  in  the  world  ;  he  neyer  qpoke  nor  cried,  eat  scarce 
anything,  and  was  yery  seldom  seen  to  smile ;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a 
fttiry-elf,  he  would  frown  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it,  as 
if  he  would  look  them  through.  His  mother^  or  at  least  his  supposed  mother, 
being  yery  poor,  frequently  went  out  a-ohairing,  and  left  him  a  whole  day 
togeuier ;  the  neighbours,  out  of  curiosity,  have  often  looked  in  at  the  window 
to  see  how  he  belukyed  when  alone ;  which,  wheneyer  they  did,  thejr  were  sure 
to  find  him  laughing,  and  in  the  ulanoet  delight.  This  made  them  judge  that 
he  was  not  without  company  more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortal's  could 
be ;  and  what  made  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  reasonable  was,  that,  if  he 
were  left  oyer  so  dirty,  the  woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a  dean  faoe^ 
and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  nicety. 

'  A  second  account  of  this  nature  I  had  from  a  woman  to  whose  oifiBpring 
the  fairies  seemed  to  haye  token  a  particular  fancy.  The  fourth  or  fifth  nigM 
after  she  was  deUyered  of  her  first  child,  the  fEunily  were  alarmed  with  a  most 
terrible  cry  of  fire,  on  which  eyerybody  ran  out  of  the  house  to  see  whence  it 
proceeded,  not  excepting  the  nurse,  who,  being  [as]  much  frighted  as  the 
others,  made  one  of  the  number.  The  poor  woman  lay  trembling  in  her  bed 
alone,  unable  to  help  herself,  and  her  back  being  tumea  to  the  inmnt,  saw  not 
that  it  was  taken  away  by  an  inyisible  hand.  Those  who  had  left  her  haying 
inquired  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  finding  there  was  no  cause  for  the 
outcry  they  had  heard,  laughed  at  each  other  for  the  mistake ;  but  as  they 
were  going  to  re-enter  the  house,  the  poor  babe  lay  on  the  threshold,  and  by 
its  cries  i>res6ryed  itself  from  being  trod  upon.  This  exceedingly  amaeed  all 
that  saw  it^  and  the  mother  being  still  in  bed,  they  could  ascribe  no  reason 
for  finding  it  there  but  haying  been  remoyed  by  faines,  who.  by  their  sudden 
return,  }uid  been  preyented  from  carrying  it  any  farther.  Aoout  a  year  after, 
the  same  woman  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  second  child,  which  had  not  been 
bom  many  nights  before  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  house  where  they  kept 
their  catue  ;  for  in  this  ishmd,  wfa^  there  is  no  shelter  in  the  fields  from  the 
excessiye  cold  and  damps,  they  put  all  tiieir  milch-kine  into  a  bam,  which 
they  call  a  cattle-house.    Eyerybody  that  was  stirring  ran  to  see  what  was 
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the  matter,  belieTJng  that  the'oows  had  got  loose.  The  nuTse  waa  ae  ready  as 
the  reet^  but,  finding  all  safe,  and  the  bun  door  olooe,  immediately  retamed, 
but  not  80  suddenly  out  that  the  new-bom  babe  iras  taken  out  of  the  bed,  as 
the  former  had  been,  and  dropt  on  their  oommff,  in  the  middle  of  the  entry. 
This  was  enough  to  prove  the  Dairies  had  made  a  seoond  attempt ;  and  the 
parents  sending  for  a  minister,  joined  with  him  in  thanksffiving  to  God,  who 
had  twioe  delivered  their  children  fioak  being  taken  from  them.  But  in  the 
time  of  her  third  lying>in,  eyerybody  seemed  to  hare  foraot  what  had 
happened  in  the  first  and  second,  and  on  a  noise  in  the  oattle-house,  ran  out 
to  Know  what  had  oooasioned  it.  The  nurse  was  the  only  person,  ezospt* 
ing  the  woman  in  the  straw,  who  stay'd  in  the  house,  nor  was  she  detained 
through  care  or  want  of  curiosity,  but  by  the  bonds  of  sleep,  haTing  dnuok 
a  little  too  plentifully  the  preceding  day.  The  mother,  who  was  broad 
awake,  saw  ner  child  Jufted  out  of  the  bed^  and  carried  out  of  the  chamber, 
though  she  could  not  see  any  person  touch  it ;  on  which  she  cried  out  as  loua 
as  she  oould,  "  Nuxse^  nurse !  my  child,  my  child  is  taken  away  t "  but  tha  old 
woman  was  too  fast  to  be  awakened  by  the  noise  she  made,  and  the  infant 
was  irretrieyably  gone.  When  her  husband,  and  those  who  had  accompanied 
him,  returned,  they  found  her  wringmg  her  hands,  and  uttering  the  most 

{>iteous  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  her  child ;  on  which,  said  the  husband, 
ookiiu:  into  the  bed,  ''The  woman  is  mad,  do  not  yon  see  the  child  lies  by 
you  ?  On  which  she  turned,  and  saw  indeed  something  like  a  child,  but  fur 
di£Perent  from  her  own,  who  was  a  yery  beautiful,  fat,  well«featnred  babe ; 
whereas,  what  was  now  m  the  room  of  it  was  a  poor,  lean,  withered,  deformed 
creature.  It  laj  quite  naked,  but  the  dothes  belonging  to  the  child  tiiat  waa 
exchanged  for  it  lay  wnqpt  up  all  together  on  the  bed.  Hiis  creature  Uyed 
with  them  near  the  space  of  nme  ywn.  in  all  which  time  it  eat  nothing  except 
a  few  herb^  nor  was  eyer  seen  to  yoia  any  other  excrement  than  water.  It 
ndther  spoke  nor  oould  stand  or  go^  but  seemed  eneryate  in  eyery  joint,  like 
the  changeling  I  mentioned  before,  and  in  all  ita  aotiona  showed  itaelf  to  be 
of  the  same  nature. 

'  A  woman,  who  liyed  about  two  miles  distant  from  Ballasalli,  and  used  to 
serve  my  family  with  butter,  made  me  once  yery  merry  with  a  story  she 
told  me  of  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  who,  being  sent  oyer 
the  fields  to  the  town,  for  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco  for  her  ftkther,  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  little  men,  who  would 
not  suffer  her  to  pass  any  farther.  Some  of  them  said  she  should  go  with 
them,  and  accordingly  laid  hold  of  her ;  but  one  seeming  more  pitiful,  desired 
they  would  let  her  uone ;  which  they  refusinff,  there  ensued  a  quarrel,  and 
the  person  who  took  her  part  fought  brayely  in  ner  defence.  This  so  incensed 
the  others,  that>  to  be  reyenged  on  her  for  being  the  cause,  two  or  three  of 
them  seized  her,  and  pulling  up  her  dothes^  whipped  her  heartily ;  after  which, 
it  seems,  they  had  no  further  power  oyer  her,  and  she  run  home  directly, 
telUng  what  had  befallen  her,  and  showing  her  buttocks,  on  which  were  the 

Sints  of  seyeral  small  hands.  Seyend  of  the  townspeople  went  with  her  to 
e  mountain,  and  she  oonduoting  them  to  the  spot,  the  little  antagonists 
were  gone,  but  had  left  behind  wem  proofB  (as  the  good  woman  said|  that 
what  the  girl  had  informed  them  was  trne^  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  olood 
to  be  seen  on  the  stones.  This  did  she  ayer  with  all  the  solemnity  imaginable. 
'Another  woman,  equally  superstitious  and  fanciful  as  the  former,  told  me 
thaL  being  great  with  child,  and  expecting  every  moment  the  good  hour,  as 
she  lay  awake  one  night  in  her  bed.  she  saw  seven  or  eight  Uttle  women  come 
into  her  chamber,  one  of  whom  baa  an  infinnt  in  her  arms ;  they  were  followed 
by  a  man  of  the  same  siae  with  themselvee,  but  in  the  habit  of  a  minister. 
One  oi  them  went  to  the  pail,  and  finding  no  water  in  it,  cried  out  to  the 
others,  "  What  must  they  do  to  christen  the  child  ?  "  On  which  they  repHed, 
'  *  It  should  be  done  in  beer."  With  that  the  sftemiug  parson  took  the  child  in 
his  arms,  and  performed  the  oeremony  of  baptism,  dipping  his  hand  into  a  great 
tub  of  strong  beer,  which  the  woman  had  brewea  the  day  before  to  be  ready 
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for  her  lying-in.  She  told  me  that  they  biqptiBed  tiie  in&nt  by  the  iiame  of 
Joan,  which  made  her  know  the  was  pregnant  of  a  girl,  as  it  prored  a  few 
days  after,  when  she  was  delirered.  She  added  aleo,  that  it  was  common  for 
the  fairies  to  make  a  mock  dmstening  when  any  person  was  near  her  time, 
and  that  aooordin^  to  what  <^ild,  maie  or  female,  they  broogh^  snoh  should 
the  woman  bring  mto  the  world. 

*  But  I  cannot  give  oyer  this  subject  without  mentioning  what  they  say 
befell  a  young  sailor,  who^  coming  off  a  long  Toya^,  thou^  it  was  late  at 
ni^ht,  chose  to  land  rather  than  he  another  night  m  the  yessel ;  being  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  he  was  set  on  shore  at  Dnglas.  It  happened  to  be  a  fine 
moon%ht  night,  and  yerv-  dry,  being  a  simdl  froBt;  he  tiierefore  forbore 

going  into  any  house  to  refresh  himself  but  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
onse  of  a  sister  he  had  at  Kirk-Merlugh.  As  he  was  going  orer  a  pretty 
high  mountam,  he  heard  the  noise  of  hones,  the  hollow  of  a  huntsman,  ana 
the  finest  horn  in  the  world.  He  was  a  little  surprised  that  anybody  pursued 
thoee  kinds  of  sports  in  the  night,  but  he  had  not  time  for  much  refleetiaiii 
before  they  all  passed  by  him,  so  near,  that  he  was  able  to  count  what  number 
there  was  of  them,  which,  he  said,  was  thirteen,  and  that  they  were  all  dreet 
in  green,  and  gallantly  mounted.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  sight,  that 
he  would  gladly  have  followed,  could  he  have  kept  pace  with  them ;  he  crossed 
the  footway,  however,  that  he  might  see  them  agam,  which  he  did  more  than 
once,  and  fcMit  not  the  sound  of  the  horn  for  some  miles.  At  length,  being 
arrived  at  his  sister's,  he  tells  her  the  story,  who  presently  dapped  her  hands  for 
joy  that  he  was  come  home  safe ;  ''for,"  said  she,  ''those  you  saw  were  fihiries, 
and  'tis  well  tiiev did  not  take  you  away  with  them."  There  is  no  persuading 
them  but  that  these  huntings  are  frequent  in  the  island,  and  that  these  little 
gentry,  bmnff  too  proud  to  ride  on  Manks  horses,  whicti  they  might  find  in 
the  field,  mwce  use  of  the  Bnglish  and  Irish  ones^  whidi  are  brought  over  and 
kept  by  gentlemen.  They  say  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find 
these  poor  beasts,  in  a  morning,  all  over  in  a  sweat  and  foam,  and  tired  almost 
to  death,  when  their  owners  have  believed  they  have  never  been  out  of  tho 
stable.  A  gentleman  of  Ballafletcher  assured  me  he  had  three  or  four  of  his 
best  horses  killed  with  these  nocturnal  joumejrs. 

'  At  my  first  coming  into  the  island,  and  hearing  these  Bort  of  stories,  I  im- 
puted the  giving  credit  to  them  merely  to  the  simplioitv  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  related  them  ;  but  was  strangely  surprised  when  I  heard  otner  narnitivee 
of  this  kind,  and  altogether  as  abeiurd,  attested  by  men  who  passed  for  per- 
sons of  sound  judgment.  Among  this  number  was  a  gentieman,  my  neai 
neighbour,  who  affirmed  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  t^at,  being  of  my 
opinion,  and  entirely  averse  to  the  belief  that  any  such  beings  were  [wrmitted 
to  wander  for  the  purposes  related  of  them,  he  had  been  at  last  convinced  by 
the  appearance  of  several  little  figures  playing  and  leaping  over  some  stones 
in  a  field,  whom  [at]  a  few  yards  distance  he  imagined  were  scdioolboys,  and 
intended,  when  he  came  near  enough,  to  reprimand  for  beiiw  absent  from 
their  exercises  at  that  time  of  the  day,  it  being  then,  he  said,  between  three 
and  four  of  the  clock ;  but  Tvhen  he  approached,  as  near  as  he  could  guess, 
within  tnrenty  paces,  they  all  immediately  disappeared,  though  he  had  never 
taken  his  eye  off  them  from  the  first  moment  he  behela  them ;  nor  was  there 
any  plaoe  where  they  covQd  so  suddenly  retreat,  it  being  an  open  field  without 
hedge  or  bush,  and,  as  I  said  before,  broad  day. 

'  Another  instance,  whidi  mieht  serve  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  other, 
was  told  me  b;^  a  person  who  had  the  reputation  of  the  utmost  integrity.  This 
man  being  desirous  of  disposing  of  a  horse  he  had  at  that  time  no  great  occasion 
for,  and  riding  him  to  market  for  that  purpose,  was  accosted,  in  p»— »"g  avet 
tiie  mountains,  by  a  little  man  in  a  plain  dress,  who  asked  him  if  he  would 
sell  his  horse.  "  Tin  the  design  I  am  going  on,  replied  the  person  who  told 
me  the  story.  On  which  the  other  desired  to  know  the  price.  '  'Eight  pounds," 
said  he.  "No,"  resumed  the  purchaser,  "I  wiU  give  no  more  than  seven; 
which,  if  you  wUl  take,  here  is  your  money. "    The  owner,  thinking  he  had  bid 
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pretty  fair,  agreed  with  him ;  and  the  money  beiag  told  oat»  tibe  one  dis- 
moimted,  andthe  other  sot  on  the  back  of  the  horse^  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done  than  both  beast  and  rider  sunk  into  the  earth  unmediately  leaving  the 
person  who  had  made  the  bargain  in  the  utanost  teiror  and  oonstemation.  As 
soon  as  he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  went  directly  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  and  related  what  had  passed,  desiring  ho  would  give  his  opinion 
whether  he  ought  to  make  use  of  the  money  he  had  received  or  not.  To 
which  he  replied  that,  **  As  he  had  made  a  fair  bargain,  and  no  way  oirciun- 
vented,  nor  endeavoured  to  drcumvent,  the  buyer,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
believe,  in  case  it  was  an  evil  spirit,  it  could  have  anj  power  over  him."  On 
this  assurance  he  went  home  well  satisfied,  and  nothmg  afterward  happened 
to  give  him  any  disquiet  concerning  this  affair. 

^A  second  account  of  the  same  nature  I  had  firom  a  clergyman,  and  a 
person  of  more  sanctity  than  the  generality  of  his  function  in  this  island.  It 
was  his  custom  to  pass  some  hours  every  evening  in  a  field  near  his  house, 
indulging  meditation,  and  calling  himself  to  an  account  for  the  transactions  ol 
tiie  past  da^.  As  he  was  in  this  place  one  ni^ht,  more  than  ordinarily  wrapt  in 
contemplation,  he  wandered,  wiukdut  thinkmg  where  he  was,  a  considerable 
way  ftu-ther  than  it  was  usual  for  him  to  do ;  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  not 
how  far  the  deep  musing  he  was  in  mijght  have  carried  him,  il  it  had  not  been 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  noise,  which,  at  first,  he  took  to  be  the  distant 
bellowing  of  a  boll ;  but  as  he  listned  more  heedfully  to  it,  found  there  was 
something  more  terrible  in  the  sound  than  could  prooeed  from  that  creature. 
He  oonfeoed  to  me  that  he  was  no  less  affrighted  than  surprised,  especially 
when,  the  noise  coming  still  nearer,  he  imagined,  whatever  it  was  that  it  futo- 
ceedeicl  from,  it  must  pass  him.  He  had,  however,  presenoe  enough  of  mind 
to  place  himself  with  his  back  to  a  hedge,  where  he  fell  on  his  knees^  and 
began  to  pray  to  God  with  aH  the  vehemence  so  dreadful  an  occasion  required. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  that  position,  before  he  beheld  something  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  but  infinitely  la^r  than  ever  he  had  seen  in  England,  much 
less  in  Man,  where  the  cattle  are  very  small  in  generaL  **  The  eves,"  he  said, 
**  seemed  to  shoot  forth  flames,  and  the  running  of  it  was  with  such  a  force  that 
the  ground  shook  imder  it  as  in  an  earthquake.  It  made  directly  toward  a  little 
cottage,  and  there,  after  most  horribly  roaring,  disappeared . "  The  moon  being 
then  at  the  full,  and  sbining  in  her  utmost  splendour,  all  these  jiessagee  were 
visible  to  our  amaaed  divine,  who,  having  finished  his  ejaculation,  and  given 
thanks  to  God  for  his  preservation,  went  to  the  cottage,  the  owner  of  miich, 
they  told  him,  was  that  moment  dead.  The  good  ola  gentleman  was  loth  to 
pass  a  censure  which  might  be  pudged  an  uncharitable  one  ;  but  the  deceased 
naving  the  character  of  a  very  ill  liver,  most  people  who  heard  the  story  were 
apt  to  imagine  this  terrible  apparition  came  to  attend  his  last  moments. 

'A  mighty  bnstie  they  also  make  of  an  apparition  which,  they  say,  haunts 
Gastle  Bussin,  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  who  was  some  yean  since  executed 
for  the  murder  of  her  child.  I  have  heard  not  only  persons  who  hav^  been 
confined  there  for  debt,  but  also  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  affirm  they  have 
seen  it  various  times ;  but  what  I  took  most  notice  of  was  the  report  of  a  gentie- 
maa,  of  whose  good  imderstanding,  as  well  as  veracity,  I  have  a  very  great 
opinion.  He  told  me  that,  happening  to  be  abroad  late  one  night,  and  catehed 
in  an  ezceasive  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  he  saw  a  woman  stand  before  the 
castle  gate,  where,  being  not  the  least  shelter,  it  something  surprised  him 
that  anybody,  much  lees  one  of  that  sex,  shoula  not  rather  run  to  some  little 
porch  or  shed,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Castle  Town,  than  chuse  to 
stand  still,  exposed  and  alone,  to  such  a  dreadful  tempest.  His  curiosity 
exciting  him  to  draw  nearer,  that  he  might  discover  who  it  was  that  seemed 
so  littie  to  regard  the  fury  o^  the  elements,  he  perceived  she  retreated  on  hii 
approach,  and  at  last,  he  thought,  went  into  the  castle,  though  the  gates 
were  shut.  This,  obliging  him  to  think  he  had  seen  a  spirit,  sent  him  home 
very  much  terrified ;  mit  the  next  day,  relating  his  adventure  to  some  people 
who  lived  in  the  castie,  and  describing,  os  near  as  he  could,  the  garo  and 
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■taitufo  of  tha  *pparitioii,  tbey  told  him  it  «m  that  d  the  wonuui  above- 
montioned,  who  had  been  frequently  seen,  by  the  aoldian  on  guard,  to  paae 
in  and  out  of  the  gates,  as  well  as  to  walk  throogh  the  rooms,  though  there 
was  no  Tisible  means  to  enter,  flliongh  so  ftanfliar  to  the  eje^  no  penon  has 
yet,  howeyer,  bad  the  oonnfie  to  epeSk  to  it,  and,  as  they  say  a  spirit  has  no 
power  to  reveal  its  mind  without  being  oonjured  to  do  so  in  a  proper  maaDSTy 
the  reason  of  its  being  permitted  to  wander  is  nnknown. 

*  Another  story  of  tne  like  nature  I  have  heard  oonoeming  an  apparition 
whioh  has  frequently  been  seen  on  a  wild  oommon  near  Kirk  Jarmyn  Moan< 
tains,  which,  thev  say,  assumes  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  fills  the  air  with 
moet  terrible  bowlings.  But  having  run  on  so  far  in  the  account  of  snper- 
natural  appearances,  I  cannot  forget  what  was  told  me  by  an  Wngtiah  ffsntle- 
man,  and  my  particular  friend.  He  was  about  passing  over  Duglas  Bridge 
before  it  was  oroken  down,  but  the  tide  being  higli,  he  was  obU^d  to  ta£e 
the  river,  having  an  excellent  horse  under  him^  and  one  aooostomed  to  swim. 
As  he  was  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  heard,  or  imagined  he  heard,  the  finest 
symc^onv — I  will  not  say  in  the  world,  for  nothing  human  ever  came  up  to 
it  The  horse  was  no.less  sensible  of  the  hannony  than  himself,  and  kept  in 
an  immovaUe  posture  all  the  time  it  lasted ;  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  less 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  aocording  to  the  meet  exact  calculation  he 
could  make,  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  little  joumev,  and  found  how 
lon^  he  had  been  coming.  He,  who  before  lauded  at  all  the  stories  told  of 
faines,  now  became  a  convert,  and  believed  as  much  as  ever  a  Manlraman  of 
them  all.  As  to  oirolss  in  tiie  nass,  and  the  impreorion  of  small  feet  among 
the  snow,  I  cannot  deny  but  I  nave  seen  them  frequently,  and  oooe  thought 
I  heard  a  whistle,  as  though  in  my  ear,  when  nobody  that  could  make  it  waa 
near  me.  For  my  part,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  if  such  ^ypearsnoea 
have  any  reality,  or  ave  only  the  effect  of  the  imagination ;  but  as  I  had 
much  rather  give  credit  to  them  than  be  convinced  by  ocular  demonstratioi^ 
I  shall  leave  the  point  to  be  discussed  bv  those  who  have  made  it  more  their 
study,  and  onlv  say,  that  whatever  belief  we  ought  to  giro  to  some  accounta 
of  this  kind,  UMre  are  others,  and  those  much  mere  numerous,  which  merit 
onlv  to  be  laughed  at — ^it  not  being  at  all  consonant  to  reason,  or  the  idea 
religion  cfives  us  of  the  fallen  angels,  to  suppose  npiritB,  so  eminent  in  wisdom 
and  knoiHedge  as  to  be  exceeded  by  nothmg  but  their  Greater,  should  visit 
the  earth  for  such  trifling  purposes  as  to  throw  bottles  and  gjassen  about  a 
room,  and  a  thousand  other  as  ridiouloua  gambols  meotionea  in  those  votu- 
minous  treatises  of  apparitiona 

'The  natives  of  this  island  tell  yon  also  that^  before  anv  person  dies,  the 
procession  of  the  funeral  is  acted  by  a  sort  of  beings,  which  for  that  end 
render  themselves  visible.  I  know  several  that  have  offered  to  make  oath 
tiiat,  as  they  have  been  passing  the  road,  one  of  these  fnnemls  has  come 
behind  them,  and  even  had  the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  as  though  to  assist 
the  bearers.  One  person,  who  assured  me  he  had  been  served  so,  told  me 
that  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder  had  been  very  much  hruised,  and  was  black  for 
many  weeks  after.  There  are  f^w  or  none  of  them  who  pretend  not  to  have 
seen  or  heard  these  imaginary  ohsequiee  (for  I  must  not  omit  that  they  moft 
psalms  in  the  same  manner  as  those  do  who  accompany  the  oorpoe  of  a  dead 
friend),  which  so  little  differ  from  rsal  ones^  that  they  are  not  to  be  known 
till  both  coflln  and  moumera  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the  cdiordh  doors,  lliese 
they  take  to  be  a  sort  of  friendly  demons,  and  their  bnshieas,  they  say,  is  to 
warn  people  of  what  is  to  befall  them ;  accordingly,  they  give  notice  of  any 
stranger's  approach,  by  the  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house  where 
they  are  to  arrive.  As  difiioult  as  I  found  it  to  bring  myself  to  give  any  faith 
to  this^  I  have  frequently  been  very  much  surprised,  when,  on  visiting  a 
friend,  I  have  found  the  table  ready  spread,  and  everything  in  order  to  receive 
me,  and  been  told  by  the  person  to  whom  I  went  that  he  had  knowledge  of 
my  cominjg,  or  some  other  guest,  hj^  these  good-natured  intelligenoeni ;  nay, 
when  obli^^  to  be  absent  some  time  from  home,  my  own  servants  havo 
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aamred  me  ihey  ware  iof onned  by  these  means  of  my  return,  and  expected 
me  the  very  honr  I  come,  though  perhajNi  it  was  some  days  before  I  hoped  it 
myself  at  my  0oing  abroad,  fniat  this  is  fact,  I  am  poatiyely  oonTinoed  by 
manY  proofti ;  out  how  or  wherefore  it  should  be  so  has  frequently  given  me 
much  matter  of  reflection,  yet  left  me  in  the  same  nncertointy  as  before. 
Here,  therefore,  I  will  quit  ttie  subject,  and  prooeed  to  things  much  easier  to 
be  accounted  for,*— -Dttaripiiwi  of  the  ItU  of  Man,  folio,  1731,  pp.  125-140. 

This  long  quotation  is  extremely  curious,  as  containing  an  account  of  those 
yeiT  superstitions  in  the  Isle  of  Man  which  are  frequently  collected  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  which  have  employed  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  and  of  the  author  of  the  Fadrp  Mythology,  The       / 
superstitions  are  in  every  respect  so  like  each  other,  that  they  may  be  leferred     ^^ 
to  one  conunon  source ;  unless  we  conclude  that  they  are  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  and,  like  the  common  orders  of  vegetables,  which  naturally  spring  up  \ 
in  every  climate,  these  naturally  arise  in  every  bosom ;  as  the  best  philologists  | 
are  of  opinion  that  fragments  of  an  onginal  speech  are  to  be  discovered  In 
almost  all  languages  in  uie  globe. 

NoTi  10.— Salb  ot  a  DAHonra-GiBL,  p.  224 

An  instance  of  such  a  sale  of  an  unfortunate  dancing-girl  occurred  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

'  13th  January  1687. — ^Beid,  the  mountebank,  pursues  Scott  of  Harden  and 
his  lady,  for  stealing  away  from  him  a  little  girl  called  "the  tumbling  lassie," 
that  danced  upon  his  stage,  and  he  claimed  damages,  and  produced  a  contract, 
whereby  he  bought  her  ftt>m  her  mother  for  tniiiy  pounds  Scots.  But  we 
have  no  slaves  in  Scotland,'  continues  the  liberal  reporter, '  and  mothers  cannot 
sell  their  bairns ;  and  physicians  attested,  the  employment  of  tumbling  would 
kin  her,  and  her  ioints  were  now  grown  stiff  and  she  declined  to  return, 
thoagh  she  was  at  least  a  prentice,  and  could  not  run  away  from  her  master. 
Tet  some  cited  Moses's  law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  himself  with  thee  against 
his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalt  surely  not  deliver  him  up.  The  Lords,  rtni- 
Unie  eaauxllariOj  assoilzied  Harden.' — Fountainhall's  Decinona,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

A  man  may  entertain  some  vanity  in  being  connected  with  a  patron  of  the 
cause  of  humanify;  so  the  Author  may  be  pardoned  mentioning  that  he 
derives  his  own  direct  descent  from  the  rather  of  this  champion  of  humanity. 

Reid,  the  mountebank,  apparently  knew  well  how  to  set  tne  sails  of  his  own 
interest  to  whatever  wind  proved  most  likely  to  turn  them.  He  failed  not  to 
avail  himself  of  King  James's  rage  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  on  which 
subject  Fountainhall  has  this  sarcastic  mem<nandum : — 

'  17th  January. — Beid,  the  mountebank,  is  received  into  the  Popish  Church, 
and  one  of  his  blackamoors  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  baptism  from  the  Popish 
priests,  and  to  torn  Christian  Papist,  which  was  a  great  trophy.  He  was 
christened  James  after  the  King,  and  Chancellor,  and  the  Apostle  James ! ' — 
i&ui.  p.  440. 

NOTB  17.— WITNS8SB8  OF  THB  POFIBH  PLOT,  p.  290 

The  infamous  character  of  those  who  oontrived  and  carried  on  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot  may  be  best  estimated  by  the  account  given  in  Nora's 
JBxameit,  who  describes  Oatet  himself  with  considerable  power  of  colouring. 
'  He  was  now  in  his  trine  exaltation,  his  plot  in  full  force,  efficacy,  and  virtue ; 
he  walked  about  with  his  guards,  assigned  for  fear  of  the  Papists  murdering 
him.  He  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  £1200  per  annum  pension.  And 
no  wonder,  after  he  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  the  House  of  Xords,  in  plain 
terms^  that  if  they  would  not  help  him  to  more  money,  he  must  be  forced  to 
help  himself.  He  put  on  an  Episcopal  garb,  except  the  lawn  sleeves,  silk 
gown  and  cassock,  great  hat,  satin  hatband  and  rose,  long  scarf,  and  was 
called,  or  most  blasj^bemously  called  himself,  the  saviour  of  the  nation ;  who- 
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eyer  he  pointed  at  was  taken  up  and  committed  ;  so  that  many  peodb  got  out 
of  his  wa^,  aa  from  a  blast,  and  Rlad  they  oonld  prove  their  two  last  yean' 
oonTeraation.  The  Tory  breath  of  nim  was  pestilential,  and,  if  it  biongfat  not 
imprisonment  or  death  over  such  on  whom  it  fell,  it  sorely  poisoned  repata- 
tion,  and  left  good  Protestants  arrant  Papists,  and  something  worse  than 
tbal^in  danger  of  being  put  in  the  plot  as  traitors.  Upon  his  examination 
before  the  (Emmons,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  was  sent  for  to  the 
Hoiise,  and  there  signed  warrants  for  the  imprisonment  of  fiye  Roman  Catholic 
peers,  upon  which  they  were  laid  np  in  the  Tower.  The  votes  of  the  Houses 
seemed  to  confirm  the  whole.  A  solemn  form  of  prayer  was  desired  upon  the 
subject  of  the  plot,  and  when  one  was  prepared  it  was  found  faulty,  because 
the  Papists  were  not  named  as  authors  of  it.  God  surely  knew  whether  it 
were  so  or  not ;  however,  it  was  yielded  to,  that  omniscience  might  not  want 
information.  The  Queen  herself  was  accused  at  the  Commons'  bar.  The 
city,  for  fear  of  the  Papists,  put  up  their  posts  and  chains ;  and  the  chamber- 
lain. Sir  Thomas  Player,  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  gave  his  reason  for  the 
city's  using  that  caution,  which  was,  that  he  did  not  know  but  the  next 
morning  they  might  all  rise  with  their  throats  cut.  The  trials,  convictions, 
and  executions  of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  and  others  were  had,  and  attended 
with  vast  mob  and  noise.  Nothing  ordinary  or  moderate  was  to  be  heard  in 
people's  communication ;  but  every  debate  and  action  was  high-flown  and 
tumultuous.  All  freedom  of  speech  was  taken  away ;  and  not  to  believe 
the  plot  was  worse  than  being  Turk,  Jew,  or  infideL  For  this  fact  of  God- 
frey's murder,  the  three  poor  men  of  Somerset  House  were^  as  was  said,  con- 
victed. The  most  pitiful  circumstance  was  that  of  their  trial,  under  the 
popular  prejudice  against  them.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  took  in 
with  the  tide,  and  ranted  for  the  plot,  hewing  down  Popery,  as  Scanderbeg 
hewed  the  Turk  ;  which  was  but  Uttle  propitious  to  them.  The  other  judges 
were  passive,  and  meddled  little,  except  some  that  were  takers  in  also ;  and 
particularly  the  good  Recorder  Treby,  who  eased  the  Attorney-General,  for 
ne  seldom  asked  a  question  |but  one  midbt  guess  he  foresaw  the  answer. 
Some  may  blame  the  (at  best)  passive  behaviour  of  the  judges ;  but  reall]^, 
coDsiderinff  it  was  impossible  to  stem  such  a  current,  the  appearing  to  do  it 
in  vain  had  been  more  unprofitable,  because  it  had  inflamea  the  great  and 
small  rout,  drawn  scandal  on  themselves,  and  disabled  them  from  taking  in 
when  opportunity  should  be  more  favourable.  The  prisoners,  under  these 
hardshii»^  had  enough  to  do  to  make  any  defence  ;  for  where  the  testimony 
was  positive  it  was  conclusive ;  for  no  reasoning  ab  immrohaJbili  would  serve 
the  turn :  it  must  be  ab  imposnbili  or  not  at  all.  Wnoever  doth  not  well 
observe  the  power  of  judging  mav  think  many  tilings  in  the  course  ci  justice 
very  strange.  If  one  side  is  held  to  demonstration,  and  the  other  allowed 
presumptions  for  proofs,  any  cause  ma^  be  carried.  In  a  word,  an^psr,  policy, 
inhumanity,  and  prejudice  had,  at  this  time,  a  planetarv  possession  of  the 
minds  of  most  men,  and  destroyed  in  them  that  golden  nue  of  doing  as  they 
would  be  done  unto '  [pp.  206,  206]. 

In  another  passage  Oates's  personal  appearance  is  thus  described : — *  He 
was  a  low  man,  of  an  iU  cut^  very  short  neck,  and  his  visage  and  features  were 
most  particular.  His  mouth  was  the  centre  of  his  face ;  and  a  compass  there 
would  sweep  his  nose,  forehead,  and  chin  within  the  perimeter.  Cum  quo§ 
i^  Detu  fioUivU,  In  a  word,  he  was  a  most  consummate  cheat,  blasphemer,, 
vicious,  perjured,  impudent,  and  saucy,  foul-mouth'd  wret<^ ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  great  emotionB  in  the  public  he  was  the 
cause  of,  not  fit  (so  little  deserving)  to  be  remembered '  [p.  225]. 

NoTB  18.— Narrattvbb  of  the  Plot,  p.  245 

There  is  no  more  odious  feature  of  this  detestable  plot  than  that  the  for- 
sworn witnesses,  by  whose  oaths  the  fraud  was  supported,  daimed  a  sort  of 
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litdrary  interest  in  their  own  fabrications  by  pablieaiionfl  under  snch  titles  as 
the  following : — A  Narrative  and  Impartial  Diteoverp  qf  ilu  Horrid  I^opiik 
Plot,  carried  on  for  Burning  and  Dt^roying  the  CUtea  of  London  and  Wetl' 
mineUTf  with  their  Subwht,  tdiina  forth  the  teveral  Council*,  Orders,  and  Reaolu- 
Hone  of  the  JetuiiM  concerning  tne  tame,  hy  (a  Person  so  and  so  named),  UUely 
engaged  in  that  Horrid  Dengn,  and  one  qf  the  Popieh  Committee  for  carryijig  on 
such  Fires, 

At  any  other  period,  it  would  have  appeared  equally  unjust  and  illegal  to 
poison  the  public  mind  with  stuff  of  this  kind  before  the  witnesses  had  made 
their  depositions  in  open  court.  But  in  this  moment  of  fren^  everything 
which  could  confirm  the  existence  of  these  senseless  delusions  was  eagerly 
listened  to ;  and  whateTer  seemed  to  infer  doubt  of  the  witnesses,  or  hesiti^ 
tion  concerning  the  existence  of  the  plot,  was  a  stifling,  strangling,  or  under- 
▼aluing  the  discoveiy  erf  the  grand  conspiracy.  In  short,  as  expressed  by 
Dryden, 

Twu  worse  than  plottiikg  to  suspect  the  plot. 


NoTB  19.— RiCHABD  Qaklebbb,  p.  248 

It  wlQ  bo  afterwards  found  that  in  the  supposed  Richard  GanleMe  is  first 
introduced  into  the  story  the  detestable  Edwud  Christian,  a  chanoter  with 
as  few  redeeming  good  qualttiee  as  the  Author's  too  prolific  penoQ  has  erer 
attempted  to  draw.  He  ii  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination ;  and  although 
he  may  reoeiye  some  dignity  of  character  from  his  talents,  oouFB|ge,  and  influ- 
ence oTsr  others,  be  is,  in  other  respects,  a  moral  monster,  sinoe  eren  his 
affection  fSor  his  brother,  and  resentment  of  his  death,  are  grounded  on 
TindiotiTe  f eelrm,  which  scruple  at  no  means,  eren  the  foulest,  for  their 
gratification.  The  Author  will  be  readily  beUered  when  he  affirms  that  no 
original  of  the  present  times,  or  those  which  preceded  them,  has  given  the 
ouUine  for  a  character  so  odious.  The  personage  is  a  mere  fancy  piece.  In 
particular,  the  Author  disclaims  all  allusion  to  a  gentleman  named  Edward 
Christian,  who  actually  existed  during  those  troublesome  times^  was  brother 
of  William  Christian,  the  dempster,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
With  this  unfortunate  gentleman  the  character  m  the  novel  has  not  the 
slightest  connexion,  nor  do  the  incidents  of  their  lives  in  any  respect  agree. 
There  existed,  as  already  stated,  an  Edward  Christian  of  the  peri(>d,  who  was 
capable  of  very  bad  th^igs,  since  he  was  a  companion  and  associate  of  the 
robber  Thomas  Blood,  and  convicted  along  with  him  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  character  was  probably  not  unlike 
that  of  his  namesake  in  the  novel,  at  least  the  feats  ascribed  to  him  are  haud 
eUiena  a  SconoUs  atudiis.  But  Mr.  Christian  of  Unwin  [Unrigg  or  Ewanri^g], 
if  there  existed  a  rogue  of  his  name  during  that  period  of  general  corruption, 
has  the  more  right  to  have  him  distinguished  from  his  unfortunate  relative, 
who  died  in  prison  before  the  period  mentioned. 


KoTB  20.— CCTTLAR  MacCctllooh,  p.  253 

This  alludes  to  a  singular  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  used  of  old  to  eat  the  sodden  meat  before  thev  supped 
the  broth,  lest,  it  is  said,  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  more  substantial 
part  of  the  meal,  if  they  waited  to  eat  it  at  the  second  course. 

They  account  for  this  anomaly  in  the  following  manner : — About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  centuiT,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  being  a  fiery  young  chief, 
fond  of  war  and  honour,  made  a  furious  inroad,  withall  his  forces,  into  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  committed  great  rava£re«,  fitill  remembered 
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in  Maoz  Hong.    Ifr.  Tnin,  with  faiB  maal  kindnws  sent  mo  the  fbUowiogr 

literal  tmnalation  of  the 


There  oeme  ThomM  Derby,  bom  king. 
He  It  WM  who  wore  the  golden  crupper ; 

There  wu  not  one  lord  in  wide  England  itself 
With  BO  many  Tsasato  as  he  had. 


On  Boottlehmen  he  ayenged  Umself : 

He  went  over  to  Kirkcadbright, 
And  there  made  such  havoo  of  boaeei, 

That  aome  are  uninhabitable  to  thia  day. 

Was  not  that  fidr  in  a  yonth, 

To  avenge  himself  on  his  foe  whfle  he  was  so  yoong. 
Before  hisoeard  bad  grown  aroond  his  month, 

And  to  bring  home  his  man  In  safety  T 

This  incnnion  of  the  earl  with  the  golden  cropper  wae  severely  revenged. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  MaoGollocfa,  a  cUui  then  and  now  powerfu  in 
Qalloway.  had  at  their  head,  at  the  time,  a  chief  of  ooniage  and  aotivitT, 
named  Cntlar  MacOalloch.  He  was  an  ezoellent  seaman,  and  speedily 
equipped  a  predatory  flotilla,  with  which  he  made  repeated  descents  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  dominions  of  the  Earl  of  Decfoy,  carry- 
ing off  all  that  was  not,  in  the  Border  phrase,  too  hoi  or  too  heavy. 

The  following  >>  the  deposition  of  John  Madiariotie  oonoerning  the  losses 
he  had  soffered  by  this  sea-king  and  his  Galloway  men.  It  is  dated  at  Peel 
Oastle.  '  TUcen  by  OoUard  MiMsCnlloch  and  his  men  bv  wrongioos  spoliatioD, 
Twa  box  beddes  and  aykin  burdis,  i  c  laths,  a  feder  boaster,  a  oote  d 
mailae,  a  mete  bnrde,  two  kystis,  five  barrils,  a  gyle-ftit^  zz  pipes,  twa  gnnya, 
three  bolls  of  malt,  a  qnerne  of  roaate  of  tI  stane,  oertain  petes  [peate^  ex- 
tending  to  i  c  load,  viii  boUisof  thresohit  con,  xii  nnthraschin,  and  zl  knowte.' 
— Chaloner,  p.  47,  edit.  London,  1868. 

This  aotive  rover  rendered  his  name  so  formidable^  that  the  custom  of  eat- 
ing the  meat  before  the  broth  was  introdnoed  by  ihe  islanderB,  whose  f eetivala 
he  often  interropted.  They  also  remembered  him  in  their  prayers  and 
graoes;  as, 

Ood  keep  the  hooae  sad  all  within, 
From  Cut  MacOalloch  and  his  kin ; 

or,  as  I  have  heard  It  recited, 

God  keep  the  good  com,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  bollock. 
From  Satan,  from  sin,  and  fh>m  Cntlar  MaeCdUoch. 

It  issald  to  have  chanced,  as  the  master  of  the  hoose  had  nttered  one  of 
these  popular  benieons^  that  Cntlar  in  person  entered  the  habitation  with 
this  reply: 

Gndeman,  sademan,  ye  pray  too  late, 
HaoColloch's  ahipa  are.at  the  Taite. 

The  Yaite  ia  a  well-known  landing-place  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isle  of  Mao. 
This  redonbted  corsair  is,  I  Mheve,  now  represented  by  the  chief  of  the 
name,  James  MaoCuIloch,  Esq.,  of  Ardwell,  tne  Author's  friend  and  near 
connexion. 

NoiB  21.— €k)BBnFoin)iKcii  of  Golucak,  p.  255 

The  nnf ortonate  Coleman,  executed  for  the  Popish  Plot,  was  secretary  to 
the  late  Duchess  of  York,  and  had  been  a  correspondent  of  the  French  king's 
confessor,  P^re  la  Chaise.  Their  correspondence  was  seised,  and  although 
the  papers  contained  nothing  to  confirm  tne  monstrous  fictions  of  the  accusers, 
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yet  tliere  was  a  gnat  deal  to  diow  that  he  and  other  naloos  Oatholioi  aiudoiuilT 
■ought  for  and  deaired  to  find  the  means  to  bring  back  TBngia^iMJ  to  the  fatth 
of  Borne.  'It  is  eertain,'  says  Hume,  'that  i&  restless  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  CSatholio  Chnroh,  particularly  of  the  Jesuits,  merits  attention, 
woA  is  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  every  other  oommunion.  Su^  seal  of 
proselytism  actuates  that  sect,  that  its  missionaries  have  penetrated  into  erery 
region  of  the  globe,  and  in  one  sense  there  is  a  Popish  plot  oontinrndlv  carry- 
ing on  against  all  states,  Frotestanti  Plagan,  and  Manometan.'— iftitory  <if 
BiiglcMd,  vol  vii  p.  72,  edit.  1797. 


Nan  22.— FuBBRAL  Skbtigi  ot  Sm  Edmordsbubt  Godfbxt,  p.  266 

^  This  solemnity  is  especially  mentioned  by  North.  '  The  crowd  was  pro- 
digionsy  both  at  the  raooession  and  in  and  about  the  church,  and  so  heated, 
that  anything  called  Papist,  were  it  a  cat  or  a  dog,  had  probably  gone  to 
pieces  in  a  moment.  The  Oatholics  all  kept  close  in  their  houses  and  lodging 
thinking  it  a  good  composition  to  be  safe  there,  so  far  were  they  from  actmg 
▼iolently  at  that  time.  But  there  was  all  this  while  upheld  among  the  com- 
mon people  an  artificial  fright^  so  as  almost  eyory  one  fancied  a  Popish  knife 
just  at  his  throat ;  and  at  the  sermon,  besides  the  preacher,  two  other  thump- 
mgdirines  stood  upright  in  the  pulpit.  .  .to  guard  him  from  being  IcQledyWhue 
he  was  preaching,  oy  the  Panists.  I  did  not  see  this  spectre,  but  was  credibly 
told  by  some  that  affirmed  tney  did  see  it,  and  I . . .  never  met  with  any  that 
ever  contradicted  it.  A  most  portentous  spectacle,  sure,  three  parsons  m  one 
pulpit  I  Enough  of  itself,  on  a  less  occasion,  to  excite  terror  in  i&e  audience. 
The  like,  I  p:ae8&  was  never  seen  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  seen 
again ;  and  it  haa  not  been  so  now,  as  is  most  evident,  but  for  some  stratagem 
derived  upon  the  impetuosity  of  the  mob.' — Examtnf  p.  204. 

It  mav  be,  however,  remarked,  that  the  singular  circumstance  of  Sir 
Sdmondsbury  (Godfrey,  the  justice  before  whom  (mtes  had  made  his  deposi- 
tion, being  found  murdered,  was  the  incident  upon  which  moat  men  relied  as 
complete  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  plot.  As  he  was  believed  to  have  lost 
his  life  by  the  Papists,  for  having  taken  Oates's  deposition,  the  panic  spread 
with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  every  species  of  horror  was  apprehended — 
every  report,  the  more  absurd  the  better,  ea^;erly  listened  to  and  believed. 
Whether  this  unfortunate  gentleman  lost  his  hfe  by  Papist  or  Protestan^  by 
private  enemies  or  by  his  own  hand,  for  he  was  a  low-spirited  and  melancnoly 
man,  will  probably  never  be  discovered. 


Nora  28.— Duir  thi  Hahqman,  p.  257 

Dun  was  the  hangman  of  the  day  at  Tyburn.  He  was  successor  of  Gregory 
Brunden,  who  was  oy  many  believed  to  be  the  same  who  dropped  the  aze 
upon  Charles  L,  thou^^  others  were  suspected  of  being  the  actual  regicide. 


Nora  24.— FIB8T  Chigk  to  thb  Plot,  p.  811 

The  first  check  received  by  Doctor  Gates  and  his  colleagues  in  the  task  of 
supporting  the  Plot  by  their  testimony  was  in  this  manner :  After  a  good  deal 
of  prevarication,  the  prime  witness  at  len^^  made  a  direct  charge  against 
Sir  Qeorge  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
King,  and  even  connected  the  Queen  with  this  accusation,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  Wakeman's  aooompUoe.  This  last  piece  of  effirontery  recalled  the 
Einff  to  some  generous  sentiments.  '  The  villains,'  said  Charles,  '  think  I  am 
tiled  of  my  wile ;  but  they  shall  find  I  will  not  pwmit  an  innocent  woman  to 
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be  peFBocnted/  Scroggs,  the  Lord  Chief  Justioe,  aooordingly  reoeived  instnio- 
tioQB  to  be  fayoturabie  to  the  accused ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  he  wae  ao. 
Wakeman  was  acquitted,  but  thought  it  more  for  his  safety  to  retire  abroad. 
His  acquittal,  howeyer,  indicated  a  turn  of  the  tide,  which  had  so  long  set  in 
faTour  of  the  Plot,  and  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  sap- 
ported. 

NoTB  25.— Roohsstbb'b  Eftfafh  on  Chablxs  II.,  p.  S12 

The  epitaph  alluded  to  is  the  celebrated  epigram  made  bv  Rochester  on 
Charles  U.  it  was  composed  at  the  King's  request,  who  neverthelees  resented 
its  poignanoy. 

The  lines  are  well  known : — 

Here  lies  onr  soyereign  lord  the  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

NoTB  26.— Grhat  Madam,  p  312 

The  Dnoheas  of  Portsmouth,  Charles  IL  's  fayourite  mistrcas,  yery  unpopolar 
at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot,  aa  well  from  her  religion  as  her  country,  being 
a  Frcoiohwoman  and  a  Catholic 


Nora  27.— Elkanah  Sbttlb,  p.  S29 

Elkanah  Settle,  the  unworthy  scribbler  whom  tho  envy  of  Rochester  and 
others  tried  to  raise  to  public  estimation  as  a  rival  to  Dryden,  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  him  to  a  very  painful  species  of  immor- 
toUty. 

NOTB  28.— EMFLOTlOOflT  OF  AJBSASSINS  IN  ENGLAND,  p  830 

It  was  the  unworthy  distinction  of  men  of  wit  and  honour  about  town  to 
revenge  their  own  quarrels  with  inferior  persons  by  the  hands  of  bravoea. 
Even  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  knights,  as  may  be  learned  from  D<m 
Quixote,  turned  over  to  the  chastisement  of  their  squires  such  adversariea  aa 
were  not  dubb'd ;  and  thus  it  was  not  unusual  for  men  of  quality  in  Charles 
II.  *s  time  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  means  of  private  assassination.  Rochester 
writes  composedly  oonoeminfl;>  a  satire  imputeid  to  Dryden,  but  in  reality  com- 
posed  by  Mul^^rave,  '  If  he  fiEuls  upon  me  with  the  blunt,  which  is  his  very  good 
weapon  in  wit.  I  will  forcpive  him,  if  you  please,  and  leave  the  repcurtoe  to 
Black  Will  witn  a  cudgel.  And,  in  conformity  with  this  cowardly  and  brutal 
intimation,  that  distinguishedpoet  was  waylaid  and  beaten  aevOTely  in  Rose 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  by  ruffians  who  could  not  be  discoyered,  but  whom  all 
concluded  to  be  the  agents  of  Rochester's  mean  revenge. 


NoTB  29.— Eabl  of  Arlington,  p  832 

Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  was  one  of  Charles's  most  attached  oonrtierB 
during  his  exile.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  employed  in  the  ministry, 
and  the  name  of  Bennet  supplies  its  initial  B  to  l^e  celebrated  word  Cabiu. 
But  the  King  was  supposed  to  have  lost  respect  for  him ;  and  several  persons 
at  court  took  the  liberty  to  mimic  his  person  and  behaviour,  which  was  stiff 
and  formal.    Thus  it  was  a  common  jest  for  some  courtier  to  put  a  b]*dc  patch 
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on  his  nose  aad  stmt  about  with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  to  make  the  Kinff 
merry.  Bat,  notwithstanding,  he  retained  his  office  of  Loitl  Chamberlain  and 
his  seat  in  the  privy  connoil  tiU  his  death  in  1686. 


NOTB  80.— BUCKINOHAM'S  FATHXB-m-IiAW,  p.  882 

Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  was  wedded  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  whoee  veraatility  rendered  him  as  capable  for  a  time  of  rendering 
himself  agreeable  to  his  father-in-law,  though  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  as  to  the 
gay  Charles  II. 

Note  81.— Lrtbe  fbom  thx  Bead  to  tbs  Liynro,  p.  886 

The  a|»>lioation  of  the  very  respectable  old  ^^»c^"*>  name  of  JemiDgham  to 
the  wdet'de^^kambre  of  the  Duke  oif  Buckingham  has  proved  of  force  sufficient 
to  wake  the  resentment  of  the  dead,  who  had  in  early  days  worn  that  illus- 
trious surname ;  for  the  Author  received  by  poet  the  following  expostulation 
on  the  subject : — 

To  the  learned  Clerk  and  worshipful  Enight»  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

gfive  these: 

<Mye  mortal  frame  has  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  and  the  young 
saplinge  that  was  planted  on  the  daye  of  m^e  funeral  is  now  a  doddered  oak, 
standinge  hard  bye  the  mansion  of  the  familie.  The  windes  doe  whistle  thro' 
its  leaves,  moaninge  among  its  moss-covered  branches,  and  awakeninge  in  the 
soules  of  my  descendants  that  pensive  Melancholy  which  leads  back  to  the 
contemplating  those  that  are  gone !  I,  who  was  once  the  courtly  dame,  that 
held  high  revelnr  in  these  gaye  bowers,  am  now  light  as  the  blast  1 

*  If  I  essaye,  from  vain  affection,  to  make  my  name  be  thought  of  by  pro- 
ducing the  noise  of  rustlinge  silkes,  or  the  slow  tread  of  a  midnight  foot  along 
the  chapel  floor,  alas !  I  only  scare  the  simple  maidens,  and  mye  wearie  efforts 
(how  wearie  uone  alive  con  tell)  are  derided  and  jeered  at  by  mye  kniffhtlie 
doBcendants.  Once  indeed — but  it  boots  not  to  burthen  your  ear  with  this 
particular,  nor  why  I  am  still  sod  and  aching,  between  earth  and  heaven  I 
Know  only,  that  I  still  iralk  this  place,  as  mye  playmate,  your  great-grand- 
mother, does  hers.  I  sit  in  my  wonted  chair,  tno'  now  it  stands  in  a  dusty 
garret.  I  frequent  my  ladye's  room,  and  I  have  hushed  her  wailinge  babes, 
when  an  the  cunning  of  the  nurse  has  failed.  I  sit  at  the  window  where  so 
loDg  a  succeenon  of  honorable  dames  have  presided  their  daye,  and  are  passed 
away.  But  in  the  change  that  centuries  brought,  honor  and  truth  have 
remained ;  and,  as  adherents  to  Einf  Harry's  eldest  daughter,  as  true  sub- 
jects to  her  successors,  as  faithful  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  and 
his  posteritie,  and  as  loyal  and  attached  servauntes  of  the  present  royal  stock, 
the  name  of  Jemingham  has  ever  remained  unsullied  in  honour,  and  uncon- 
taminated  in  aught  unfjrttiuff  its  ancient  knigfatlie  origin.  You,  noble  and 
learned  sir,  whose  <}uill  is  as  the  trumpet  arousinffe  the  slumberinge  soule  to 
feelings  of  loftie  chivalrie— rou,  Sir  Knighl^  who  feel  and  doe  honor  to  your 
noble  linea^  wherefore  did  you  say,  in  your  chronicle  or  historie  of  the  brave 
knt,  PevenI  of  the  Peake,  that  my  lord  of  Buckingham's  servaunte  was  a 
Jemingham?  a  vile  varlet  to  a  viler  noble!  Many  honourable  familieB 
have,  mdeed,  shot  and  spread  from  the  parent  stock  into  wilde  entan^ed 
mniMW,  and  reached  perchance  beyond  the  confines  of  gentle  blood  ;  but  tt  so 

S leased  Providence,  that  mye  worshipful  husband,  goo±  Sir  Harry's  line,  has 
owed  in  one  confined  but  clear  deep  stream  down  to  mve  well-beloued  son, 
the  present  Sir  Qeorge  Jemingham.  by  just  claim  Lorde  Stafforde ;  and  if 
any  of  your  courtly  ancestors  that  nover  round  your  bed  could  speak,  they 
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irould  tell  yoa  that  iiie  dnke's  -valefc  warn  not  Jeminftfaain,  but  Sayer  or  ffima. 
Act  as  you  shall  think  mete  hereon,  bat  defend  the  nonoured  names  of  thoas 
whose  champion  you  so  well  desexre  to  be.  J.  JsainiKiHAii. 

Havinff  no  mode  of  knowing  how  to  reply  to  this  ancient  dignitary,  I  am 
oompellea  to  lay  the  blame  of  my  error  upon  wicked  example,  which  has 
misled  me ;  and  to  plead  tJiat  I  should  never  have  been  guilty  of  so  great  a 
misnomer,  but  for  the  authority  of  one  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  in  an  elegant 
dialogue  between  the  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  makes  the  former  assure  Mus  Skeggs  as  a  fact  that  *  the  next  morning 
my  lord  duke  called  out  three  times  to  nis  vaUt-de-i^ambrtf  "Jemigan — 
Jemi^rux — Jemigan  f  bring  me  my  garters  I " '  Some  inaccurate  recollection 
of  this  passage  has  occasioned  the  offence  rendered,  for  which  I  make  this 
impeif eot>  yet  respectful,  apology. 


NoTB  32.~>SiLK  Abmoub,  p.  886 

Roger  North  ffives  us  a  ridiculous  description  of  these  warlike  habilimantB 
when  talking  of  the  Whig  Club  in  Fuller's  Bents.  *  The  oonversataon  and  ordin- 
ary diioourse  of  the  club  was  chiefly  upon  the  subject  of  braveur  in  defending 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  property,  and  what  every  true  Protestant  and  SngUsh- 
man  ought  to  venture  and  do,  rather  than  be  overrun  with  Poperv  and  slavery. 
There  was  much  reoommendation  of  silk  armour,  and  the  pruaence  of  being 
provided  with  it,  against  the  time  that  Protestants  were  to  be  masaaczed ; 
and  accordingly  there  were  abundance  of  those  silken  backs,  breasts,  and 
potts  {Le,  head-pieces)  made  and  sold,  that  were  pretended  to  be  pistol  proof, 
in  which  any  man  dressed  up  was  as  safe  as  in  an  nouse  ;  for  it  was  impossible 
any  one  ooiud  go  to  strike  nim  for  laughing,  so  ridiculous  was  the  figure,  as 
they  say,  of  ho^  in  armour — an  image  of  derision  insensible  but  to  the  view, 
as  I  have  had  it  fviz.  that  none  can  imagine  without  seeing  it,  as  I  have). 
This  was  armour  or  defence,  but  our  sparks  were  not  alt(^ther  so  tame  as  to 
carry  their  provision  no  farther;  for  truly  they  intended  to  be  assailants 
upon  fair  occasion,  and  had  for  that  end  recommended  to  them  a  certain 
pocket  weapon,  which,  for  its  design  and  efficacy,  had  the  honour  to  be  called 
a  Protestant  flafl.  It  woa  for  street  and  croud  work,  and  the  engine,  lurking 
perdw  in  a  coat-pocket,  might  readily  sally  out  to  execution,  and  so,  by  clear- 
ing a  great  hall,  or  piazza,  or  so,  cany  an  election  by  a  choice  way  of  polling. 
caUed  '*  knocking  down."  The  handle  resembled  a  farrier's  blood-stick,  ana 
the  fall  was  joined  to  the  end  by  a  strong  nervous  ligature,  that  in  its  swing 
fell  just  short  of  the  hand,  and  was  m^e  of  Itffnum  vitce,  or  rather,  as  tbo 
poet  termed  it,  fnortis,* — Exameriy  pp.  672,  578. 

This  last  weapon  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  blood-stick  so  cruelly  used, 
as  was  alleged,  m  a  murder  committed  in  England  some  years  ago,  and  for  a 
participation  in  which  two  persons  were  Irled  and  acquitted  at  the  assizes  of 
autumn  1830. 

NoTB  88.— GiOFRiT  Hudson,  p.  897 

Geoffrey  or  Jeffrey  Hudson  is  often  mentioned  in  anecdotes  of  Charles 
L's  time.  His  first  appearanoe  at  court  was  his  being  presented,  as  mentioned 
in  the  text,  in  a  pie,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  uie  Duke  of  Buckingham 
to  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Upon  the  same  occasion,  the  Duke  pre- 
sented the  tenant  of  tiie  pasty  to  the  Queen,  who  retained  him  as  her  paoe. 
When  about  eight  years  of  ase,  he  was  but  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  hi^ ; 
and  remained  stationary  at  tnat  stature  till  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when  he 
grew  to  the  height  of  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there  stopped. 

This  singular  Innu  natures  was  trusted  in  some  negotiations  of  oonsequenoe. 
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He  went  to  Franoe  to  ffltoh  over  a  iliidwife  to  his  mistresB,  Henrietta  Maria. 
On  hiB  retarn,  he  was  taken  by  Dunkirk  prirateen,  when  he  lost  man  j  valu- 
able presents  sent  to  the  Queen  from  France  and  about  £2500  of  his  own.  Sir 
WiUiam  Davenant  makes  a  real  or  supposed  combat  between  the  dwarf  and 
a  turkey-cock  the  subjeot  of  a  poem  (»lled  JtffmdM,  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Dunkirl^  where,  as  the  satire  conoludes — 

Jefbey  stnit  was  thrown,  when,  flUnt  and  weak, 
The  cruel  fowl  assaulto  him  with  his  beak. 
A  lady  midwife  now  he  there  by  dumce 
Espied,  that  came  along  ^th  him  flrom  France. 
'  A  heart  brought  up  In  war,  that  ne'er  before 
This  time  coula  bow,'  he  said,  '  doth  now  implore 
Thou,  that  cMiiwrsd  hast  so  many,  be 
Bo  kind  of  nature  as  ddiver  me.' 

We  are  not  acquainted  how  far  Jeffrey  resented  this  lampoon.  But  we 
are  assured  he  was  a  oensecj^uential  personage,  and  endured  witn  little  temper 
the  teasing  of  the  domeetios  and  ooortiersy  and  had  many  squabbles  with 
the  Einff's  gieantio  porter. 

The  fat^  duel  with  Mr.  Grofts  aotoally  took  plaoe,  as  mentioned  in  the 
text.  It  happened  in  France.  The  poor  dwaif  had  also  the  ndafortune  to 
be  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  piratia.  He  was,  howerer,  probably  soon 
set  at  liberty,  for  Hudson  was  a  captain  for  the  King  durintr  the  cinl  war. 
In  1644  the  dwarf  attended  his  royal  mistress  to  France,  ^e  Beetoration 
recalled  him,  with  other  Royalists,  to  Sngland.  But  this  poor  being,  who 
reoeiyed,  it  would  seem,  luud  measure  both  from  nature  and  fortune,  was 
not  doomed  to  close  his  days  in  peace.  Poor  Jeffrey,  upon  some  suspicion 
respecting  the  Popish  Plot,  was  taken  up  in  1082,  and  confined  in  the  Gate- 
house prison,  Westnunster,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

Jeffrey  Hudson  has  been  immortalised  by  the  brush  of  Vandyke,  and  his 
clothes  are  said  to  be  preaenred  as  articles  of  curiosity  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's 
Museum. 

NoTX  34.— Cotkntbt'8  Act,  p.  436 

The  ill-usage  of  Sir  John  Coventry  by  some  of  the  Life  Quardsmen  in 
revenge  of  something  said  in  Fftrliament  concerning  the  King's  theatrical 
amours,  gave  rise  to  what  was  called  Coventry's  Act^  against  cutting  and 
maiming  the  person. 

NoTB  86.— CoLONSL  Blood*b  Nabbattvb,  p.  446 

Of  Blood's  NwrtOvoty  Boger  North  takes  the  following  notice: — 'There 
was  another  sham  plot  of  one  Nettervile.  .  .  .  And  here  the  good  Colonel 
Blood — ^that  stole  tne  Duke  of  Ormond,  and,  if  a  timely  rescue  had  not  come 
in,  had  hanged  him  at  l^bnm,  and  afterwards  stole  the  crown,  though  he 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  carry  it  off— no  player  at  small  games ;  he,  even  be, 
the  virtuous  colonel,  as  this  sham  plot  says,  was  to  have  been  desfsroyed  by 
the  Papists.  It  seems  these  Papists  would  let  no  eminent  Protestant  be  safe. 
But  some  amends  were  made  tne  colonel  by  sale  of  tiie  narrative,  licensed 
Thomas  Blood.  It  had  been  stranse  tf  so  much  mischief  had  been  stirring, 
and  he  had  not  come  in  for  a  snaok.  — iSsonieii,  edit.  1740,  p.  811. 

Nora  86.— SrooK-JOBBDra,  p.  449 

Stock -jobbing,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  dealing  in  shares  of  monopolies, 
patents,  and  joint -stock  companies  of  every  desoription,  was  at  least  as 

XV  39 
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oommon  in  Charles  IL's  time  as  our  own ;  and  as  the  ezeraise  of  ingenaitj 
in  this  way  promised  a  road  to  wealth  without  the  neeaority  of  industry,  it 
was  then  much  pursued  by  dissolute  oonrtiera. 

NoTB  37.— Husbud  Dbpabtdbb,  p.  465 

This  case  is  not  without  precedent.  Among  the  jeslousies  and  fears 
expressed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  they  insisted  much  upon  an  agent  for  the 
Kmg  departing  for  tbe  Continent  so  abruptly  that  he  haa  not  time  to  change 
his  court  dress — white  buskins,  to  wit,  and  black  silk  pantaloons— for  an 
equipment  more  suitable  to  travel  with. 

NOTB  38.— MiSTRBSS  Nbllt,  p.  464 

In  Evelyn's  Memoirt  is  the  following  oorious  ^^a&aan  renpeoting  Nell  Qwyn, 
who  is  hinted  at  in  the  text: — '  I  walked  with  lum[E!ing  Cnsrles  II.]  thrcn^ 
St  James's  Pbrk  to  the  garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard  a  very  familiar 
discourse  between  .  .  .  [the  King]  and  Mrs.  Nelly,  as  they  oalled  an  im- 
pudent comedian,  she  looking  out  of  her  garden  on  a  terrace  at  the  top  of 
the  wall,  uid  [the  King]  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily 
sorry  at  this  scene.' — ^YoL  i  p.  w. 

NoTB  89.— CoLonxL  Blood,  p.  470 

The  conspirator  Blood  even  fought  or  made  his  way  into  good  society,  and 
sat  at  good  men's  feasts.  Eveljn's  Diarf  bears,  10th  May  1071 : — '  Dined  at 
Mr.  Treasurer's,  in  company  with  Monsieur  de  Grammont  and  several  Freneh 
noblemen,  and  one  Blood,  that  impudent,  bold  f dlow,  who  bad  not  lon|^  before 
attempted  to  steal  the  Imperial  crown  itself  out  of  the  Ti>wer,  pretending  only 
ourioBity  of  seeing  the  regalia  there,  when,  stabbing  the  keeper,  though  not  mor- 
tally, he  boldly  went  awav  with  it  through  all  the  guards,  taken  only  oy  the  acci- 
dent of  his  horse  falling  down.  How  he  came  to  m  pardoned,  and  even  received 
into  fkvour,  not  only  after  this,  but  several  other  exploits  almost  as  duing, 
both  in  Ireland  and  here,  I  could  never  come  to  understand.  Some  beHeved 
he  became  a  sp^  of  several  parties,  being  well  with  the  sectaries  and  enthusiastB, 
and  did  his  Mstjesty  servioes  that  wav,  which  none  alive  could  do  so  well  as  he. 
But  it  was  certainly  the  boldest  attempt^  so  the  only  treason  of  this  sort 
that  was  ever  pardoned.  This  man  baa  not  only  a  daring,  but  a  villainous, 
unmerciful  look,  a  false  countenance,  but  very  well  spoken  and  dangerously 
insinuating.' — ^Eivelyn's  Memoirs^  voL  L  p.  413. 

/This  is  one  of  the  many  oocasions  on  whidi  we  might  make  curious  remarks 
6n  the  disregard  of  our  forefathers  for  appearances,  even  in  the  regulation  of 
society.  What  should  we  think  of  a  Lora  of  the  Treasury  who,  to  make  up 
a  party  of  French  nobles  and  Knglish  gentlemen  of  condition,  should  invite 
as  a  guest  Barrington  or  Major  Semple,  or  any  well-known  chtvaHer  eCindiutrie  f 
Yet  Evelyn  does  not  seem  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  man  being  brooght 
into  society,  but  only  at  his  remaining  unhanged. 

NoTB  40.— OATsa's  Svidsncb,  p.  482 

It  was  on  such  terms  that  Dr.  Oates  was  pleased  to  claim  the  extraordinary 

privilege  of  dealingout  the  information  which  he  chose  to  communicate  to  a 

court  of  iustioe.    The  only  sense  in  which  his  story  of  the  fox,  stone,  and 

""iBpooBe  could  be  applicable  is  bv  supposing,  that  he  was  determinea  to  ascertain 

the  extent  of  his  countrymen  s  crodulity  before  supplying  it  with  a  full  meaL 
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NoTB  41.— Vkhkib^b  Ihsubbbctioh,  p.  500 

This  izunirreotion  took  place  in  1660.  Those  engaged  in  it  believed  them- 
selves involnerable  and  invincible.  They  proclaims  the  Millennium,  and 
disturbed  London  greatly.  The  day  after  tneir  mad  rebellion  they  were  put 
down  and  subdued  ;  and  their  leaders,  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  con- 
victed  as  madmen,  were  tried  and  punished  as  traitors. — 

This  alludes  to  the  insurrection  under  Thomas  Yenner,  in  January  1660-61. 
Venner,  and  other  prisoners,  being  tried  and  condemned,  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their  heads  set  on  London  Bridge 

NOTH  42.— MOTHXB  CRB80WBLL,  p.  505 

Mother  Chresswell,  an  in&moos  and  noted  procuress.  The  funeral  otatjon 
given  in  the  text  was  probably  taken  from  Qranger's  BiographiaU  Sitlorjf 
(Charles  II.  chap,  zii),  who  states  that  she  left  by  will  £10  to  a  preacher,  who 
should  officiate  at  her  funeraL  provided  he  should  say  nothing  ont  what  was 
well  of  her.  With  some  diffi<nilty  a  preacher  was  foimd,  who  used  words 
similar  to  ^oae  put  into  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  mouth  {LoAng). 


NoTi  43.— Thomas  ABMBraiOHO,  p.  511 

Thomas,  or  Sir  Thomas,  Armstrong,  a  person  who  had  distingoiBhed  him- 
self in  youth  by  duels  and  drunken  exploits.  He  was  particularly  connected 
with  the  Duke  of  Moumouth,  and  was  said  to  be  concerned  in  the  Rye-House 
Plot,  for  which  he  suffered  capital  punishment,  20th  June  1684. 


Nora  44.— Ohablbs's  Black  Psbiwiq,  p.  512 

CHiarles,  to  suit  his  dark  complexion,  always  wore  a  black  jperuke.  He  used 
to  sav  of  the  players,  that  if  they  wished  to  represent  a  villain  on  the  stage, 
<  Odds-fish,  they  always  dapp'd  on  him  a  black  periwig,  whereas  the  greatest 
rogue  in  Kngland  [meaning,  probably.  Dr.  Gates]  wears  a  white  one.' — See 
Cibber's  Apology. 

NoTB  45.— FuLLBR's  Rkntb^  p.  514 

The  place  of  meeting  of  the  Green  Ribbon  dub.  Their  place  of  meeting, 
says  Roger  North,  'wasinasortof  ou^^ncr  at  Chancery  Lane  simI,  in  a  centre  of 
business  and  company  most  proper  for  such  anglers  of  fools.  The  house  was 
double  balconied  m  the  front,  as  may  be  ^et  seen,  for  the  dubeters  to  issue  forth 
vafrtaoOf  with  bats  and  no  peraques,  pipes  in  their  months,  merry  faces,  and 
dimted  throats  for  vocal  encouragement  of  the  canaglia  below  at  bonfires,  on 
usual  and  unusual  oooasions '  [p.  572]. 

NOXB  46.— THB  SHSBIFVB  of  LOKDONf  p.  528 

It  can  hardly  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  great  diffiooities  of  Charles  XL's 
reign  was  to  obtain  for  the  crown  the  power  of  choosing  the  sheriffs  of 
London.  Roger  North  gives  a  lively  account  of  his  brother,  Shr  Dudley 
North,  who  agreed  to  serve  for  the  court.  *  I  omit  the  share  he  had  in  com- 
posinff  the  tumults  about  burning  the  Pope,  because  that  is  accounted  for  in 
the  &oamei^  and  the  life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North.    NeithcUr  is  there  ooca- 
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■ion  to  mj  anything  of  the  riae  and  diaooyei^  of  the  Rje  P1ot»  for  tlia  aune 
reason.  Nor  is  my  sabjeot  maoh  conoeraed  with  this  lattei^  farUier  than  that 
the  coDBpirators  had  taken  eepeoial  care  of  Sir  Dudley  l/orth.  For  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  if  they  had  succeeded,  was  to  have  been  knocked  on  the 
head,  and  his  slon  to  be  stuifed  and  hung  up  in  GuildhalL  But^  all  that 
apcurt,  he  reckoned  it  a  great  unhappinees  that  so  many  trials  for  high 
treason,  and  executions,  should  happen  m  his  year.  Howeyer,  in  these  affairs, 
the  sheriffs  were  passire ;  for  all  returns  of  panels,  and  other  dispatches  of 
the  law,  were  issued  and  done  by  under-ofBoers,  which  was  a  fair  screen  for 
theuL  They  attended  at  the  trials  and  executions,  to  coerce  the  crowds 
and  keep  order,  which  was  enough  for  ti^em  to  do.  I  have  heard  Sir  Dudley 
NorUi  say  that^  striking  with  his  cane,  he  wondered  to  see  what  blows  his 
countrymen  would  take  upon  their  bajne  heads,  and  never  look  up  at  it.  And, 
indeed,  nothing  can  match  the  nal  of  the  common  people  to  see  executions. 
The  worst  ffrievance  was  the  executioner  oomizig  to  him  for  orders  touching 
the  abecinoed  members,  and  to  know  where  to  dispose  of  them.  Once,  while 
he  was  abroad,  a  cart,  with  some  of  them,  came  into  the  courtyard  of  lus 
house,  and  frignted  his  lady  almost  out  of  her  wits ;  and  she  could  never  be 
reconciled  to  the  dog  hangman's  saying  he  came  to  speak  with  his  master. 
These  are  inconyenienoes  that  attend  the  stations  of  public  magistracy,  and 
are  necessaiy  to  be  borne  with,  as  magistracy  itself  is  necessaiy.  I  have  now 
no  more  to  say  of  any  incidents  during  the  shrieyalt^ ;  but  that,  at  the  year's 
end,  he  deliymd  up  his  charges  to  his  successors  m  like  manner  as  he  had 
reoeiyed  them  from  nis  predeoenor ;  and^  haying  reinstated  his  famfly ,  he  lived 
well  and  easy  at  his  own  house,  as  he  did  before  these  disturbances  put  him 
out  of  Older'  {Liwi  of  the  RL  H&n.  Frameii  North,  eta,  1826,  voL  iii  pp. 
124,  126]. 

NOTB  47.-^BOFrBBT  HUDBOK  IN  A  PiX,  p.  5S1 

Walpole  and  Qnnger  White  say  that  Geoffirey  Hudson,  when  seven  or  eight 
yean  or  age,  was  served  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pie,  and  presented  to  the  Qao^n 
of  Charles  I. ;  and  on  another  occasion,  in  a  masque  at  oouri^  the  ning's 
gigantic  porter  drew  the  dwarf  out  of  his  pockety  to  the  surprise  of  all  we 
^Mctators  {Laing), 

Nora  48.— Old  Frbmoh  Sona,  p.  636 

Brantome  tells  us  of  a  court  ladv  who  chose  to  have  this  tuna  played  when 
she  was  dying,  and  at  the  end  of  the  burden  repeated,  '  Oni,  tout  veriare  et  k 
bon  esoient,'  and  therewith  expired.  [See  the  complete  passage  in  a  note  to 
The  Ladp  of  the  Lake.] 


Note  49.— Aoura  Sshbib  ov  tbm  Bum),  p.  668 

This  little  piece  of  superstition  was  suggested  by  the  following  incident. 
The  Author  of  Waeeriof  happened  to  be  standing  by  with  other  gentlemen, 
while  the  captain  of  the  Selkirk  Yeomanry  was  purchasing  a  horse  for  the 
use  of  his  tnunpeter.  The  animal  offered  was  a  handsome  one,  and  neither  the 
oflSoer,  who  was  an  excellent  jockey,  nor  any  one  prssent,  could  see  any  imper- 
fection in  wind  or  limb.  But  a  person  hi4>poi^^  ^  P<^  ^^^  was  asked  to 
^ve  an  opinion.  This  man  was  called  Blind  Willie,  who  drove  a  small  trade 
m  cattle  and  horses,  and,  what  seemed  as  extraordinary,  in  watches,  notwith- 
standing his  having  besn  bom  blind.  He  was  accounted  to  possess  a  rare 
judgment  in  these  subjects  of  traffia  So  soon  as  he  had  exanuned  the  horse 
in  question,  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  have  something  of  his  own  com- 
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plaint)  andj  in  plain  words,  stated  it  to  be  blind,  or  verging  npon  that  imper- 
feotion,  which  was  found  to  be  the  oaae  on  close  examina^n.  None  present 
had  BUBpeoted  this  firalt  in  the  animal ;  which  is  not  wonderful,  oonsiderinff 
that  it  may  freq^nently  exist  without  any  appeantnoe  in  the  organ  affected. 
Kind  WiUie,  bemg  asked  how  he  made  a  diMOvery  imperceptible  to  so  manv 
gentlemen  who  had  their  eyesight,  explained  that,  after  fedinff  the  horsed 
nmbe,  he  laid  one  hand  on  rts  heart,  and  drew  the  other  briskly  aoroaa  the 
animal's  eyes,  when,  finding  no  increase  of  pulsation  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  motion,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horse  must  be  Uind. 


NoTS  50.— H18TOBT  OF  CoLOHSL  Thomis  Bloob,  p.  565 


This  penon,  who  was  capable  of  frsming  and  carrying  into  exeontion  the    .     / 
most  desperate  enterprises,  was  one  of  those  eztraordinaiy  characters  who  can    I 
only  arise  amid  the  bloodshed,  confusion,  destruction  of  morality,  and  wide-     1 
spreading  Tiolence  which  take  place  dunng  civil  war.    Die  amn^fement  of 
tne  present  volume  [said  of  the  mvt  oollectededition  in  48  vols.]  admitting  of  a 
len^bened  digrenion,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  enter  upon  a  subject  more  extra- 
ordinary or  entertaining  than  the  history  of  this  notorious  desperado,  who 
exhibited  all  the  elements  of  a  most  accompliBhed  rufBan.    As  the  account 
of  these  adventures  is  scattered  in  vaxious  and  scarce  publications,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  service  to  the  reader  to  bring  the  most  remarkable  of  them  under 
his  eye,  in  a  simultaneous  point  of  view. 

Blood's  father  is  reported  to  have  been  a  blacksmith ;  but  this  was  only  a 
disparaging  mode  of  describing  a  person  who  had  a  concern  in  iron-works^juid 
baa  thus  aoc^uired  independence.  He  entered  eariy  in  life  into  the  Civil  War, 
served  as  a  heutenant  in  the  PBrliament  forces,  and  was  put  by  Henry  Crom- 
well, Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  into  the  commission  of  the  peaoe^  when  he  was 
scarcely  two-and-twenty.  This  outset  in  life  decided  his  political  party  for 
ever ;  and  however  unfit  the  principles  of  such  a  man  rendered  him  for  the 
sooie^  of  those  who  professed  a  rigidity  of  religion  and  morals,  so  useful  was 
Blood  8  rapidity  of  invention^  and  so  well  was  he  known,  that  he  was  held 
capable  of  framing  with  sagacity,  and  conducting  with  skill,  the  most  desperate 
undertakings,  and  in  a  turbulent  time  was  allowed  to  associate  with  the  non- 
jurors, who  affected  a  peculiar  austerity  of  conduct  and  sentiments.  In  1668. 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon,  affectea 
Blood  deeply  in  his  fortune,  and  from  that  moment  he  appears  to  have 
nourished  tfate  most  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  whom  he  considered  as  the  author  of  the  measures  under 
which  he  sufferea.  There  were  at  this  time  many  malcontents  of  the  same 
party  with  himself,  so  that  lieutenant  Blood,  as  the  most  daring  among  them, 
was  able  to  put  hixnself  at  the  head  of  a  oonspizaey  which  had  for  its  purpose 
the  exciting  a  general  insurrection,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  surpnsiqg 
of  the  castle  of  Dublin.  The  means  proposed  for  the  last  purpose,  which  was 
to  be  the  prelude  to  the  rising,  augured  tne  desperation  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  was  contrived,  and  yet  might  probably  have  succeeded  from  its  very  bold- 
ness. A  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Blood  himself,  calling  upon 
an  persons  to  take  arms  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  For  the  surprise  of  the  castle,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  several  persons  with  petttions  in  their  hands  were  to  wait  within 
the  walls,  as  if  they  staid  to  present  them  to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  while  about 
fourscore  of  the  old  daring  disbanded  soldiers  were  to  remain  on  the  outside, 
dressed  like  carpentons,  smiths,  shoemakers,  and  other  ordinary  mechanics. 
As  soon  as  the  Ixnd  Lieutenant  went  in,  a  baker  was  to  pass  by  the  main 

guard  with  a  large  basket  of  white  bread  on  his  back.   By  making  a  false  step,  { 

he  was  to  throw  down  his  burden,  which  might  create  a  scramble  among  the  1 

soldiers^  and  offer  the  f  oumore  men  before  mentioned  an  opportunity  of  dis  J 
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anning  th«ii^  wfafle  tlkieothttn  wHh  peftitioosinilMirhaiu^ 
and  bmng  onoe  master  of  the  castle  and  the  Dnke  of  Omioiid's  person,  they 
were  to  publish  their  declaration.  But  some  of  the  principal  ooDspiiators  were 
apprehended  aboat  twelye  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  uie  execution 
of  the  design,  in  which  no  lees  than  seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(for  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  then  sitting)  were  concerned.  Ladde,  a 
mimster,  tiie  brother-in-law  of  Blood,  was  with  several  others  tried,  ooa- 
demned,  and  executed.  Blood  effected  his  escape,  but  was  still  so  much  the 
object  of  public  apprehension,  that  a  rumour  having  arisen  during  Lackie's 
execution  that  Major  Blood  was  at  hand  with  a  party  to  rescue  the  prisoner, 
every  one  of  the  g^uards,  and  the  executioner  hixnself,  shifted  for  themselves, 
leaving  Lackie,  with  the  halter  about  his  nock,  standing  alone  under  the 
gallows ;  but  as  no  rescue  appeared,  the  dieriff-offioers  returned  to  their  duty, 
and  the  criminal  was  executed.  Meantime  Blood  retired  among  the  mountains 
of  Ireland,  where  he  herded  alternately  with  fanatics  and  Papists,  provided 
only  they  were  discontented  with  the  government.  There  were  few  persons 
better  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  time  than  this  active  partisan,  who 
was  alternately  Quaker,  Anabaptist,  or  CSatholic,  but  always  a  rebel  and  re- 
volutionist ;  he  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  from  ki&gdom  to  kingdom, 
became  known  to  the  Admiral  de  Buyter,  and  was  the  soul  of  every  desperate 
plot. 

In  particular,  about  1666,  Mr.  Blood  was  one  of  a  revoluticoiary  committee^ 
or  secret  oounoil,  which  continued  its  sittings,  notwithstanding  that  govern- 
ment knew  of  its  meetings.  For  their  security,  they  had  about  thirty  stout 
fellows  posted  around  the  place  where  they  met,  in  the  nature  of  a  corm  de 
ffairU.  It  fell  out  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  council,  to  save  tiiamseiveB, 
and  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  betrayed  all  their  transactions  to  the 
ministry,  which  Mr.  Blood  soon  suspected,  and  in  a  short  time  got  to  the 
bottom  of  i^e  whole  affair.  He  a^pomted  these  two  persons  to  meet  him  at  a 
tavern  in  the  city,  where  he  had  his  guard  ready,  who  secured  them  without 
any  noise,  and  carried  them  to  a  private  plaoe  provided  for  the  purpose^  where 
he  called  a  kind  of  court-martial,  before  whom  they  were  trieo,  found  guOty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  two  days  after  in  tiie  same  place.  When  the  time 
appointed  came,  they  were  brought  out,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations 
made  for  putting  the  sentence  in  execution ;  and  the  poor  men,  seeing  no 
hopes  of  escape,  disposed  themselves  to  suffer  as  well  as  they  could.  At  this 
critical  jimoture,  Mr.  Blood  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  th«m  his  pardon, 
and  at  the  eame  time  advised  tiiem  to  go  to  their  new  master,  tell  him  all  that 
had  happened,  and  request  him,  in  the  name  of  their  old  coofederateB,  to  be 
as  favourable  to  such  of  them  as  should  at  any  time  stand  in  need  of  his 
mercy.  Whether  these  unfortunate  people  carried  Mr.  Blood's  message  to 
the  king,  does  not  anywhere  appear.  It  is^  however,  certain  that  not  long 
after  the  whole  conspiracy  was  discovered ;  m  consequence  of  which,  on  the 
d6th  of  April  1666,  Col.  John  BathboiM,  and  some  other  officers  of  the  late 
disbanded  army,  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  plot  to 
surprise  the  Tower  and  to  kill  General  Monk. 

After  his  oonoem  with  this  desperate  conclave,  who  were  chiefly  fanatios 
and  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  Blood  exchanged  the  scene  for  Scotland,  where  he 
mingled  among  the  Cameronians,  and  must  have  been  a  most  acceptable  asso- 
ciate to  John  Balfour  of  Burlev,  or  any  oth«r  who  joined  the  insuxgents  more 
out  of  spleen  or  desire  of  plunder  than  from  religious  motives.  The  writers  of 
the  sect  seem  to  have  thought  bis  name  a  discredit,  or  perhaps  did  not  know 
it ;  nevertheless,  it  is  affirmed  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  a  person  who 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  incidents  oi  bis  life,  that  he 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  defeat  at  Pentland  Hills,  27th  November  1666,  in 
which  the  Cameronians  were  totally  routed.  After  the  engagement,  be 
found  his  way  again  to  Ireland,  but  was  hunted  out  of  Ulster  by  Lord  Dun- 
gannon,  who  pursued  him  very  closely.  On  his  retom  to  England,  he  made 
himself  again  notorioafl  by  an  exploit,  of  which  the  very  singular  partiksnkrs 
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aie  ooataimed  in  the  pftinphlet  already  mentioiied.*  The  nanaiiTe  mxis  as 
loUowB : — ^Among  the  peraona  apprehended  for  the  late  fanatic  oonspiracy 
*  wae  one  Gaptain  Mason,  a  person  for  whom  Mr.  Blood  had  a  particular  afifeo- 
tion  and  friendship.  This  person  was  to  be  removed  from  London  to  one  of 
the  northern  oonnties^  in  oraer  to  his  trial  at  the  assizes ;  and  to  ttiat  intent 
was  seat  down  with  evht  of  the  duke's  troop  to  guard  l^m,  being^  reckoned 
to  be  a  person  bold  ana  oourageons.  Mr.  Blood,  having  notice  of  this  journey, 
resolves  bv-  the  wa^  to  rescue  his  friend.  The  prisoner  and  his  guard  went 
away  in  toe  monung,  and  Mr.  Blood,  having  made  choioe  of  three  more  of 
his  aoquaintance,  set  forward  the  same  day  at  night,  without  boots,  upon 
small  horses,  and  their  pistols  in  their  trowsers,  to  prevent  suspicion.  But 
(mportnnities  are  not  so  easily  had,  neither  were  all  places  convenient,  so 
that  the  convoy  and  their  prisoner  were  gone  a  good  way  beyond  Newark 
before  Mr.  Blood  and  his  friends  had  anjr  scent  of  their  prisoner.  At  one 
place  thev  set  a  sentinel  to  watch  his  coming  by ;  but  whether  it  was  out  of 
fear,  or  that  the  pwson  was  tired  with  a  tedious  expectation,  the  sentin^ 
brought  them  no  tidings  either  of  the  prisoner  or  his  guard,  insomuch  that 
Mr.  Blood  and  his  companions  began  to  think  their  friend  so  far  before  them 
upon  the  road  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  follow  him.  And  yet,  not  willing  to 
give  over  an  enterprise  so  generously  undertaken,  upon  Mr.  Blood's  encour- 
agement the^  rode  on,  though  despairing  of  success,  until,  finding  it  grow 
toward  evemng,  and  meeting  a  convenient  inn  upon  the  road,  in  a  small 
village  not  far  mm  Donoaster,  thev  resolved  to  tie  there  all  night^  and  return 
for  London  the  next  morning.  In  that  inn  the^  had  not  sat  long  in  a  room  next 
the  street,  condoling  among  themselves  the  ill  success  of  a  tedious  journey, 
and  the  nuafortniw  of  their  friend,  before  the  oonvoy  came  thundering  up  to 
the  door  of  the  said  inn  with  their  prisoner,  in  regard  that  Captain  Mason  bad 
made  choice  of  that  inn,  as  being  oest  known  to  him,  to  give  his  guardians 
the  refreshment  of  a  dosen  of  uink.  There  Mr.  Blood,  unseen,  luul  a  full 
view  of  his  friend  and  the  persons  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  had  bespoke  a 
anall  supper,  which  was  at  the  fire,  so  that  he  had  but  very  little  time  for 
consultation,  finding  that  Captain  Mason's  party  did  not  intend  to  alight ; 
so  that  he  only  gave  general  directions  to  his  associates  to  follow  his  example 
in  whatever  ihey  saw  him  do.  In  haste,  therefore,  thev  called  for  their 
horses  and  threw  down  their  money  for  their  reckoning,  telling  the  woman 
of  the  house  that,  since  they  had  met  with  such  good  company,  they  were 
resolved  to  go  forward.  Captain  Mason  went  off  first  upon  a  sorry  beast, 
and  with  him  the  commander  of  the  party  and  four  more ;  the  rest  staia 
behind  to  make  an  end  of  their  liquor.  Then  away  marehed  one  more 
sinffle,  and  in  a  very  small  time  after  the  last  two.  By  this  time  Mr.  Blood 
ana  one  of  his  friends,  being  horsed,  followed  the  two  that  were  hindmost, 
and  soon  overtook  them,  ^ese  four  rode  some  tittle  time  together,  Mr. 
Blood  on  the  riffht  hand  of  the  two  soldiers  and  his  friend  on  the  left. 
But  upon  a  sudden  Mr.  Blood  laid  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  horse  next  him, 
while  nis  friend,  in  observation  ol  his  directions,  did  the  same  on  the  other 
hand ;  and  having  presently  by  surprise  dismounted  the  soldiers,  pulled  off 
the  bridles  and  sent  the  horses  to  pick  their  grass  where  they  pleased.  These 
two  being  thus  made  sure  of,  Mr.  Blood  pursues  his  game,  intending  to 
have  reacmed  the  single  trooper ;  but  he  hmns  got  to  the  rest  of  his  feUows, 
now  reduced  to  six,  and  a  bari)er  of  York,  that  travelled  in  their  company, 
Mr.  Blood  made  up,  heads  the  whole  party,  and  stops  them  ;  of  which  some 
of  the  foremost,  looking  npon  him  to  be  either  drunk  or  mad,  thought  the 
rebuke  of  a  switch  to  be  a  sufficient  chastisement  of  such  a  rash  presumption, 
which  they  exercised  with  more  contempt  than  fury,  till,  by  the  rudeness  of 
his  compliments  [in  return],  he  gave  them  to  understand  he  was  not  in  jest, 
but  in  very  good  earnest.  He  was  soon  seconded  by  his  friend  that  was  witii 
him  in  his  firat  exploit ;  but  there  had  been  several  rough  blows  dealt  between 

*  Bemarki  nthaLyit  qflkefmed  Mr.  Blood.    London,  1680.    Folio. 
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the  unequal  number  of  dz  to  two  before  Mr.  Blood'e  two  other  frtende 
oame  in  to  aasiBtanoe ;  naj,  I  may  safely  ia7  seren  to  two^  for  the  barber  of 
York,  whether  out  of  lua  natural  propendihr  to  the  sport)  or  that  his  pot- 
Taliantnefis  had  made  him  so  generous  to  help  his  f eUow-trayeUera,  would 
needs  show  his  valour  at  the  beginning  of  the  nay.  ^t  be^er  he  had  been 
at  the  latter  end  of  a  feast ;  for  thcragh  he  showed  his  prudenoe  to  take 
the  stronger  side,  as  g^ueesed  by  the  number,  Tet  beoauae  he  would  take  no 
warning,  whioh  was  often  given  him,  not  to  put  himself  to  the  haaard  of  losing 
a  ghittMT-finger  by  meddling  in  a  business  that  nothing  oonoemed  him,  he  lorn 
his  life,  in  regard  they  were  foroed  to  despatch  him,  in  uie  first  pkoe,  forgiving 
them  a  needfess  trouble.  The  barber,  bemg  thus  become  a  useiesB  instromenty 
and  the  other  of  Mr.  Blood's  friends  being  oome  up,  the  skirmish  began  to  be 
very  smart)  the  four  assailants  having  singled  out  their  champions  as  ndrly  and 
e^uallj  as  they  could.  All  this  while  Captain  Mason,  being  rode  before  upon 
his  thirty-shilling  steed,  wondering  his  ffuard  came  not  with  him,  looked  back, 
and,  observing  a  oombiution  and  that  tney  were  altoffether  by  the  ears,  knew 
not  what  to  think.  He  conjectured  it  at  first  to  have  been  some  intrigpe 
upon  him,  as  if  the  troopers  had  a  design  to  tem^  him  to  an  oeeape,  whidi 
might  afterwards  prove  more  to  his  prejudice ;  just  like  cat^  that^  with 
a  regardlesB  scorn,  seem  to  ^ve  the  distrooood  mouse  all  the  hberty  m  the 
world  to  get  away  out  of  theur  paws,  but  soon  recover  their  prey  again  at  one 
jump.  Thereupon,  unwilling  to  undergo  tho  hasard  of  such  a  tria^  he  comes 
back,  at  what  tmie  Mr.  Blood  cried  out  to  him,  "  Horse—horse,  ouicklv  1 "  an 
alarm  so  amariny  at  first,  that  he  could  not  believe  it  to  be  his  niend  s  voice 
when  he  heard  it ;  but  as  the  thoughts  of  military  men  are  soon  summoned 
together,  and  never  hold  Spanish  councils,  the  captain  presentlj  settled  his 
resolution,  mounts  the  next  norse  that  wanted  a  rider,  and  puts  mfbr  a  share 
of  his  own  self-preservation.  In  this  bloody  conflict  Mr.  Blood  was  three 
times  unhorsed,  occasioned  by  his  forgetfulness,  as  having  omitted  to  new 
girt  his  saddle,  which  the  ostler  had  unloosed  upon  the  wading  his  hone  at  his 
first  coming  into  the  inn.  Being  then  so  often  dismounted,  and  not  knowing 
the  reason,  which  the  occasion  would  not  give  him  leave  to  consider,  he  re- 
solved to  fight  it  out  on  foot ;  of  whioh  two  of  the  soldiers  taking  the  advan* 
tags  singled  him  out  and  drove  him  into  a  courtyard,  where  he  made  a 
stand  with  a  full  bodv^  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  pistol  in  the  other. 
One  of  the  soldiers,  tanng  that  advantage  of  his  open  body,  ^ot  him  near  the 
shoulder-blade  of  his  pistol  arm,  at  what  time  he  had  near  four  other  boUets 
in  his  body  that  he  had  received  before  ;  which  the  soldier  observing,  flung 
his  discharged  pistol  at  him  with  that  good  aim  and  violence,  that  he  nit  him 
a  stunning  blow  just  under  the  forehead,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  nose 
between  the  eyes,  which  for  the  jxresent  so  anuused  him,  that  he  gave  lumself 
over  for  a  dead  man  :  yet  resolving,  like  a  true  cock  of  the  ^;ame,  to  give  one 
sparring  blow  before  ne  expired,  such  is  the  strange  provocation  and  sucoeeB  of 
despair,  with  one  vigorous  stroke  of  his  sword  he  Drought  his  adversary  with  a 
ven^paanoe  from  his  horse,  and  laid  [himl  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  himself 
at  his  horse's  feet.  At  that  time^  full  of  an^r  and  revenge,  he  was  just  going 
to  make  an  end  of  his  conquest  by  giving  bun  the  fatal  stab)  but  in  that  vei^ 
nick  of  time  Captain  Mason,  having,  with  the  help  of  his  friends,  done  his  bus* 
ness  where  thev  had  fought^  by  the  death  of  some  and  the  disabling  of  others 
that  opposed  them,  came  in,  and  bid  him  hold  and  spare  the  life  of  one  that 
had  been  the  civileet  person  to  him  upon  the  road,  a  fortunate  piece  of  kind- 
nesB  in  the  one  and  of  gjatitude  in  the  other ;  which  Mr.  Blood  easily  con- 
descending to.  by  the  joint  assistance  of  the  captain,  the  other  soldier  waa 
soon  mastereo,  and  the  victory,  after  a  sharp  nght,  that  lasted  above  two 
hours,  was  at  length  completed.  You  may  be  sure  tiie  fight  was  well  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  while  two  of  the  sdaiers,  besides  the  barber,  were  slain 
upon  the  place,  three  unhorsed,  and  the  rest  wounded.  And  it  was  observ- 
able that,  though  the  encounter  happened  in  a  village,  where  a  great  number 
of  people  were  speotatom  of  the  comoat)  yet  none  would  adventure  the  rescue 
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of  eitiier  party,  as  not  knowinff  wbioh  mm  in  the  wronff  or  which  in  the  rights 
and  were  therefore  wary  of  being  arbitiatoia  in  sow  a  desperate  oontest, 
where  they  saw  the  reward  of  assistanoe  to  be  nothing  but  present  death. 
After  the  oombat  was  over,  Mr.  Blood  and  his  friends  divided  themselTes  and 
parted  setreral  ways.' 

Beforo  he  had  engaged  in  this  adventure,  Lieutenant  Blood  had  plaoed  his 
wife  and  son  in  an  apotheoary's  shop  at  Bumf ord,  under  the  name  of  Weston. 
He  himself  afterwards  affected  to  i>netise  as  a  physician  under  that  of 
Ayliffe,  under  which  suise  he  remained  concealed  until  his  wounds  were 
odred,  and  the  hue  ana  cry  against  hhn  and  his  acoomplioea  was  somewhat 
abated. 

In  the  meantime,  thii  extraordinary  man,  whose  spirits  toiled  in  framing 
the  most  daring  enterprises,  had  devised  a  plot  whidi,  as  it  respected  the 
person  at  whom  it  was  aimeo,  was  of  a  moch  more  ambitious  character  than 
that  for  the  delivery  of  Mason.  It  had  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  the  person 
of  the  Doke  of  Ormond,  his  ancient  enem^.  in  the  streets  of  London.  In  this 
some  have  thought  he  only  meant  to  gratify  his  resentment,  while  othen  sup- 
pose that  he  naight  hope  to  extort  some  important  advantages  by  detaining 
tkis  Grace  in  his  hands  as  a  prisoner.  The  duke's  historian,  Carte,  gives  the 
following  account  of  tiiis  oitraordinanr  enterprise : — '  The  Prince  ^  Orange 
came  this  year  (1670)  into  Bngland,  and  being  invited  on  Dec.  6  to  an  ent^- 
tainment  in  the  dty  of  London,  his  Orace  attended  him  thither.  As  he  was 
retumiiur  homewards  in  a  dark  night,  and  going  up  St.  James's  Street,  at  the 
end  of  which,  facing  the  palaoe,  stood  Clarendon  House,  where  he  then  lived, 
he  was  attacked  by^lood  and  five  of  his  accomplices.  The  duke  always  used 
to  go  attended  with  six  footmen ;  but  as  they  were  too  heavy  a  load  to  ride 
upon  a  coach,  he  always  had  iron  spikes  behind  it  to  keep  them  from  getting 
up ;  and  continued  this  practice  to  his  dying  day.  even  after  this  attraapt  m 
assassinatioiL  These  six  footmen  used  to  walk  on  both  sides  of  the  street  over 
against  the  coach ;  but,  by  some  contrivance  or  other,  they  were  all  stopped 
and  out  of  the  way,  when  the  duke  was  taken  out  of  his  coach  by  Blood  and 
his  son,  and  mounted  on  horseback  behind  one  of  the  horsemen  in  his  com- 
pany. The  coachman  drove  on  to  Clarendon  House,  and  told  the  porter  that 
the  duke  had  been  seized  by  two  men,  who  had  carried  him  downPickadilly. 
The  porter  imuMdiately  ran  that  way,  and  Mr.  James  CQarke,  chancing  te  be 
at  that  time  in  the  court  of  the  house,  followed  with  all  possible  haste,  having 
first  alarmed  the  family,  and  ordered  the  servants  to  come  after  him  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Blood,  it  seems,  either  to  gratify  the  humour  of  his  patron,  who 
had  set  him  upon  this  work,  or  to  slut  nis  own  revenge  by  putting  his  Grace 
to  the  same  ismominious  death  which  his  accomplices  in  the  treasonable  design 
upon  Dublin  Castle  had  suffered,  had  taken  a  stoong  fancy  into  his  head  to 
hang  the  duke  at  Tyburn.  Nothing  could  have  saved  his  Grace's  life,  but 
that  extravagant  imagination  and  passion  of  the  villain,  who,  leaving  the 
duke  mounted  and  Imckled  to  one  of  his  comrades,  rode  on  before,  and,  as  is 
said,  actually  tied  a  rope  to  the  gallows,  and  then  rode  back  to  see  what  was 
beonue  of  his  accomphces,  whom  he  met  riding  off  in  a  great  hurry.  The 
borBeman  to  whom  the  duke  was  tied  was  a  person  of  great  strength,  but 
being  embarrassed  by  his  Grace's  struggling,  could  not  advance  as  fMi  as  he 
desired.  He  was,  however,  got  a  good  way  beyond  Berkeley  (now  Devon- 
shire)  House,  towards  Enightsbridge,  when  the  duke,  having  ^t  his  foot 
under  the  man's,  unhorsed  him,  and  they  both  fell  down  together  in  the  mud, 
where  they  were  struggling  when  the  porter  and  Mr.  Clarke  came  up.  The 
villain  then  disengaged  himself,  and  seeing  the  neighbourhood  alarmed,  and 
numbers  of  people  runniog  towards  them,  got  on  horseback,  and  having,  with 
one  of  his  comrades,  fired  their  pistols  at  the  duke  (but  missed  him,  as  taking 
their  aim  in  the  dark  and  in  a  nurry),  rode  off  as  fast  as  they^  could  to  save 
themselves.  The  duke  (now  sixty  years  of  age)  was  quite  spent  with  struggling, 
so  that  when  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  porter  came  up,  they  xnew  him  ramr  by 
feeling  his  star  than  by  any  souna  of  voice  he  could  utter ;  and  they  were 
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foroed  to  carry  him  home  and  lay  him  on  a  bed  to  reoorer  hie  epirifeL    H» 

1  hmi  w 


received  some  wounde  and  bmiaee  in  the  strogele,  niiioh  confined  him  within 
doora  for  eome  days.  The  King,  when  he  heara  of  this  intended  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Ovmond,  exprMsed  a  great  resentment  on  that  occasion,  and 
issued  out  a  proclamation  for  the  discorery  and  apprehension  of  the  misoreania 
concerned  in  the  attempt '  [iTutory  qf  tke  Lifi  ^  James  Duie  qf  Ormomdf 
London,  1786,  vol  ii.  pp.  421,  422]. 

Blood,  however,  lay  concealed,  and  with  his  nsoal  snooess  escaped  ap|Mre* 
hension.  While  thus  lurking,  he  entertained  and  digested  an  exploit  evincing 
the  same  atrocity  which  had  characterised  the  nndertakings  he  had  formeriy 
been  engaged  in ;  there  was  also  to  be  traced  in  his  new  device  something  of 
that  peculiar  disposition  which  inclined  him  to  be  desirous  of  adding  to  the 
muroer  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  the  singfular  infamy  of  patting  him  to  death 
at  Tyburn.  With  something  of  the  same  spirit,  he  now  resolved  to  show  his 
contempt  of  monarchy  and  lul  its  symbols  by  stealing  the  crown,  so«>tre,  and 
other  articles  of  the  regalia  out  of  the  office  in  which  they  were  deposited, 
and  enriching  himself  and  his  needy  associates  with  the  produce  of  the  simils. 
This  feat,  by  which  Blood  is  now  chieifly  remembered,  is,  like  all  his  transactions, 
marked  with  a  daring  strain  of  courage  and  duplicil^,  and,  like  most  of  his 
undertakings,  was  very  likely  to  have  proved  snccessfuL  John  Baylej,  Bsq., 
in  his  Hittory  and  AfUtquitiet  qfike  TotBer  of  Lontdon.  [pp.  liM*200],  ^ves  the 
following  distinct  account  of  this  curious  exploit.  At  this  period,  Sir  Qilbert 
TEtlbot  was  keeper,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  jewel  house. 

'  It  was  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  Qilbert  Talbot  that  the  regalia 
in  the  Tower  first  became  objects  of  public  inspection,  which  King  Charles 
allowed  in  conseouence  of  the  reduction  in  the  emoluments  of  the  master^s 
office.  The  pronts  which  arose  from  shewing  the  jewels  to  strangers,  Sir 
GKlbert  assigned  in  lieu  of  a  saUuy  to  the  person  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
the  care  of  them.  This  was  an  old  confidential  servant  of  his  fkther's^  one 
Talbot  Edwards,  whose  name  is  handed  down  to  posterity  as  keener  of  the 
regalia,  when  the  notorious  attempt  to  steal  the  crown  was  maae  by  one 
Blood,  a  desi)erate  ruffian,  in  the  year  167S,  the  following  account  of  which 
is  chiefly  derived  from  a  relation  which  Mr.  Edwards  himself  made  of  the 
transaction :— > 

'About  three  weeks  before  this  audacious  villain  made  lus  attempt  upon 
the  crown,  he  came  to  the  Tower  in  the  habit  of  a  parson,  with  a  long  okia^ 
cassock,  and  canonical  girdle,  accompanied  by  a  woman,  whom  he  called 
his  wife.  They  desired  to  see  the  regalia,  and,  just  as  their  wishes  had  been 
gratified,  the  ladj  feigned  sudden  indisposition ;  this  called  forth  the  kind 
offices  of  BCrs.  Eawards,  the  keeper's  wife,  who,  having  oourteously  invited 
her  into  their  house  to  repose  herself,  she  soon  recovered,  and,  on  their 
departure,  professed  themselves  thankful  for  this  civility.  A  few  days  after, 
Blood  came  ag^in,  bringing  a  j>resent  to  Mrs.  Edwards  of  four  pairs  of  white 
gloves  from  his  pretended  wife ;  and  havinff  thus  b^gun  the  acquaintance, 
they  made  frequent  visits  to  improve  it.  ^ter  a  short  respite  of  their  com> 
pliments,  the  diqguised  ruffian  returned  again ;  and  in  conversation  with  Mn. 
Edwards,  said  that  his  wife  could-  discourse  of  nothing  but  the  kindness  of 
those  good  people  in  the  Tower ;  that  she  had  long  studied,  and  at  length 
bethought  herself  of  a  handsome  way  of  reauitaL  "You  have,"  quoth  he,  "  a 
pretty  young  gentlewoman  for  your  daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew, 
who  has  two  or  three  hundred  a-year  in  Ifuid,  and  is  at  my  disposal.  If  your 
daughter  be  free,  and  you  approve  it.  III  bring  him  here  to  see  her,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  a  match."  Tbu  was  easily  assented  to  by  old  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  invited  the  parson  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day ;  he  readilv 
accepted  the  invitation ;  and  taking  upon  him  to  say  grace,  performed  it  with 
great  seeming  devotion,  and  casting  up  his  eyes,  concluded  it  with  a  prayer 
for  the  king,  queen,  and  roval  family.  After  dinner,  he  went  up  to  see  the 
rooins,  and  observing  a  hanosome  case  of  pistols  hane  there,  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  buy  them,  to  present  to  a  young  lord,  who  was  his  neighbonr— a 
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pretenoe  by  iHiich  he  thought  of  dimradxig  Hhb  home  against  the 
utended  for  the  ezeoation  of  hiB  dengn.  At  his  departnre,  whidi  was  a 
canonical  benediction  of  the  good  company,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to 
bring  his  young  nephew  to  see  his  nustmss,  whidi  was  the  very  day  that  he 
made  his  daring  attempt.  The  good  old  gentleman  had  got  up  ready  to 
receive  his  guest,  and  the  dau^ter  was  in  her  best  dzess  to  entertain  her 
expected  lover ;  when,  behold,  Panon  Blood,  with  three  moriL  came  to  the 
jewel  house,  all  armed  with  rapier-blades  in  their  oanes,  ana  every  one  a 
dagger  and  a  brace  of  pocket'inBtolB.  Two  of  his  companions  entered  in  with 
him,  on  pretence  of  seeing  the  crown,  and  the  third  staid  at  the  door,  as  if  to 
look  after  the  young  ladv,  a  jewel  of  a  more  charming  description,  but  in 
reality  as  a  watch.  The  daughter,  who  thought  it  not  modest  to  come  down 
till  she  was  caUed,  sent  the  maid  to  take  a  view  of  the  company,  and  brin^  a 
description  of  her  gallant ;  and  the  servant,  conceiving  that  he  was  the  m- 
tended  bridegroom  who  staid  at  the  door,  bein^  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
returned  to  soothe  the  anidety  of  her  young  mistress  with  the  idea  she  had 
formed  of  his  penon.  Blood  told  Mr.  Edwards  that  they  would  not  go  up- 
stairs till  his  wife  came,  and  desired  him  to  show  his  friends  the  crown  to  pass 
the  time  till  then ;  and  thev  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  and  the  door, 
as  usual,  shut,  than  a  <doak  was  thrown  over  the  old  man's  head  and  a  gag 
put  in  his  mouth.  Thus  secured,  they  told  him  that  their  resolution  was  to 
nave  the  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre ;  and,  if  he  would  quietly  submit  to  it, 
they  would  spare  his  hfe ;  otherwise  he  was  to  expect  no  mercy.  He  there- 
upon endeavoured  to  make  all  the  noise  he  possibly  could,  to  be  heard  above  $ 
toey  then  knodced  him  down  with  a  wooden  malleL  and  told  him  tha^  if  yet 
he  would  lie  quietly,  they  would  spare  his  life ;  out  if  not,  upon  hu  next 
attempt  to  discover  them,  they  would  loll  him.  Mr.  Edwards,  however, 
according  to  his  own  account,  was  not  intimidated  by  this  threat,  but  strainea 
himself  to  make  the  greater  noise,  and  in  consequence  received  several  more 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  maUet,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  belly ;  this  again 
brought  the  poor  old  man  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  for  scmie  time  in  so 
senseless  a  stato  that  one  of  the  villains  pronounced  him  dead.  Edwards  had 
come  a  littie  to  himself,  and  hearing  this,  lay  quietly,  conceiving  it  beet  to  be 
thought  so.  The  booty  was  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  one  of  them,  named 
Rinrot,'  secreted  the  orb.  '  Hood  held  the  crown  under  his  cloak ;  and  the 
third  was  about  to  file  the  sceptre  in  two,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in 
a  bag,  brought  lor  that  puipose  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
whohad  been  in  Flanders  with  Bir  John  Talbot,  and,  on  his  landing  in  England, 
had  obtained  leave  to  oome  awav  poet  to  visit  bis  lather,  happened  to  arrive 
whilst  this  scene  was  acting;  ana  on  comincr  to  the  door,  tlie  person  that  stood 
sentinel  asked  with  whom  he  would  specuc ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he 
belonged  to  the  house :  and,  perceiving  the  person  to  be  a  stranger,  told  him 
that  if  he  had  any  busmess  with  his  father  uiat  he  w 


any  business  with  his  father  that  he  would  acquaint  him  with 
it,  and  so  hastened  upstairs  to  sahito  his  friends.  This  unexpected  accident 
spread  confusion  amonffst  the  party,  and  tiiey  instantly  decamped  with  the 
crown  and  orK  leaving  the  sceptre  yet  unfiled.  The  aged  keeper  now  raised 
himself  upon  his  le^  forced  tbe  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  cried,  ''Treason  1 
murder  I  ;which  being  heard  by  his  daughter,  who  was,  pertiaps,  anxiously 
expecting  far  other  sounds,  ran  out  and  reiterated  the  cry.  The  alarm  now 
became  general,  and  young  Edwards  and  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Beckman, 
ran  after  the  conspirators,  whom  a  warder  put  himself  in  a  position  to  stop, 
but  Blood  dischaiged  a  pistol  at  him,  and  he  fell,  althouffh  unhurt,  and  the 
thieves  proceeded  safely  to  the  next  post,  where  one  Sul,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  under  Cromwell,  stood  sentinel ;  but  he  offered  no  opposition,  and  they 
accordingly  passed  the  drawbridge.  Horses  were  waitiiig  for  them  at  St 
Catherine's  gate ;  and  as  they  ran  that  way  alonff  the  Tower  wharf,  they  them- 
selves cried  out,  "Stop  the  roffuee ! **  by  which  th^  passed  on  nnsQq>eoted, 
till  Captain  Beckman  overtook  uiem.  At  his  head  Bloiod  fired  another  pistol, 
but  missed  him,  and  was  seised.    Under  the  oloak  of  this  daring  villain  was 
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found  the  crown,  and,  although  ha  saw  himarif  a  ptiaoiier,  ha  had  yet  the 
impudenoe  to  Btrnggle  for  hia  prev ;  and  when  it  was  finally  wfeated  from  hko, 
said,  "  It  was  a  oallant  attempt,  however  unsaooeMful :  it  waa  for  a  orown  t " 
Fkirrot  [who  had  f onnerly  served  nnder  General  Harriflonl  was  also  taken ; 
bat  Hont,  Blood's  aon-in-uiw,  reached  his  hone  and  rode  off,  as  did  two  other 
of  the  thieves ;  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  stopped,  and  likewise  oonunitted 
to  oustodj.  In  this  struggle  and  oonfuaion,  the  great  pearl,  a  large  diamond, 
and  several  smaller  stones  were  lost  firom  the  orown ;  but  the  two  former, 
and  some  of  the  latter,  were  afterwards  found  and  restored  ;  and  the  Bellas 
ruby,  broken  off  the  sceprtre,  being  found  in  Panrat's  pooket,  nothing  consider- 
able was  eventually  missing. 

'  As  soon  as  the  priaoners  were  seooxed,  young  Bdwards  hastened  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot,  who  was  then  master  and  treasurer  of  the  jewel  house,  and 

fiYB  him  an  aooount  of  the  transaotion.  Sir  GUlbert  instantly  went  to  the 
ing  and  acquainted  his  Majesty  with  it ;  and  his  Kajesty  commanded  him 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Tower,  to  see  how  matters  stood,  to  take  the 
examination  of  Blood  and  the  othen,  and  to  return  and  report  it  to  him. 
Sir  Gilbert  accordingly  went ;  but  the  King  in  the  meantime  was  persuaded 
by  some  about  him  to  hear  the  examination  himself,  and  the  ^urisonerB  were 
in  consequence  sent  for  to  Whitehall,  a  oiroumstanoe  which  is  supposed  to 
have  saved  these  dwing  wretches  from  the  gallows.' 

On  his  examination  under  such  an  atroeious  ohazffe.  Blood  audadonsly 
replied,  that  he  would  never  betrw^  an  associate,  or  dolend  himself  at  the 
expense  of  uttering  a  falsehood.  He  even  averred,  perhaps,  more  than  was 
true  against  himssfi,  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  lain  concealed  among 
the  reeds  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  King  with  a  carabine  while  Charles 
was  bathing ;  but  he  protended  wat  on  tlm  occasion  his  purpose  waa  dis- 
concerted by  a  secrat  awe — appearing  to  verify  the  allegation  in  Shakspeare^ 
"  Thero's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  that  treason  can  but  peep  to  what 
it  wouldj  acts  little  of  its  wilL'  To  this  story,  true  or  false,  Blood  added  a 
declaration  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  following,  disbanded 
soldiers  and  others,  who,  from  motives  of  religion,  were  determined  to  take 
the  life  of  the  King,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  freedom  of 
worship  and  liberty  of  conscienoe.  These  men,  he  said,  would  be  deter^ 
mined  by  his  execution  to  persist  in  the  resolution  of  patting  Charles  to 
death ;  whereas,  he  averred  Hhat,  by  sparing  his  life,  the  King  might  dis- 
onn  a  hundred  poniards  directed  against  his  own.  This  view  of  the  case 
made  a  strong  impreasioa  on  Charles,  vdiose  selfishness  was  unoommonlv 
acute ;  yet  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  pardoning  the  attemi»t  upon  the  life 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  condescended  to  ask  that  futhful  servant's 
permission  before  he  would  exert  his  authority  to  spare  the  assassin.  Ormond 
answered,  'that  if  the  King  chose  to  pardon  the  attempt  to  steal  his  crown,  he 
himself  might  easily  consent  that  the  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  as  a  crime 
of  much  less  importance,  should  also  be  forgiven.'  Charles,  accordingly,  not 
onl^  gave  Blood  a  pardon,  but  endowed  him  with  a  pension  of  £500  a-y^9ar ; 
which  led  many  persons  to  infer,  not  only  that  the  feng  wished  to  preserve 
himself  from  the  future  attempts  of  this  desperate  man,  but  that  he  had  it 
also  in  view  to  secure  the  services  of  so  determined  aruman,  in  case  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  employing  him  in  his  own  line  of  busineBB.  There  is 
a  striking  contrast  between  the  fate  of  Blood,  pensioned  and  rewarded  for 
this  audacious  attempt,  and  that  of  the  faithful  Edwards,  who  may  be  safely 
said  to  have  saorifioed  his  life  in  defence  of  the  property  entrusted  to  him !  In 
remuneration  for  his  fidelity  and  his  sufferings,  Edwards  only  obtained  a  grant 
of  £200  from  the  Exchecjuer,  with  £100  to  his  son ;  but  so  little  pains  were 
taken  about  the  regular  discharge  of  these  donatives,  that  the  parties  entitled 
to  them  were  dad  to  sell  them  for  half  the  sum.  After  this  wonderful  escape 
from  justice.  Blood  seems  to  have  affected  the  airs  of  a  person  in  favour,  and 
was  known  to  solicit  the  suits  of  many  of  the  old  Bepubnoan  party,  for  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  gained  oonsideKible  indulgeojoes,  when  the  old  CavaUers^ 
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who  bad  rained  themMlTes  in  the  oauae  of  ChArles  the  First  oonld  obtain 
neither  oountenanoe  nor  restitation.  Dnrinff  the  ministry  oalled  the  Cabal, 
he  mm  high  in  favour  with  the  Dnke  of  Backing'ham  j  till  npon  their  declen- 
sion his  favour  began  also  to  fail^  and  we  find  him  a£[am  ennged  in  opposition 
to  the  oonrt.  Blood  was  not  hkelj  to  lie  idle  amid  the  onsy  intrigues  and 
factions  which  snooeeded  the  celebrated  disoorery  of  Oates.  He  appears  to 
hare  passed  again  into  riolent  opposition  to  the  court,  but  his  steps  were  no 
loneer  so  sounding  as  to  be  hearcl  above  bis  contemporaries.  North  hints  at 
his  being  involved  in  a  plot  against  his  former  friend  and  patron  the  Duke  of 
Bnckingtiam.    The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  Note  86,  p.  009. 

The  plot,  it  appears,  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  throw  some  scandalous 
imputation  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  a  conspiracy  to  effect  which 
Edward  Christian,  Arthur  O'Brien,  and  Thomas  Blood  were  indicted  in  the 
King's  Bench,  and  found  jgoilty,  26th  June  1680.  The  damages  sued  for 
were  laid  as  high  as  £10,000,  for  which  Colonel  Blood  found  baiL  But  he 
appears  to  have  been  severely  affected  in  health,  as,  24th  August  1680,  ho 
departed  this  life  in  a  spedee  of  lethargy.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that 
the  stor^  of  his  death  and  funeral  was  generally  reoarded  as  fabncated, 
preparative  to  some  exploit  of  his  own ;  nay,  so  general  was  this  report,  that 
the  coroner  caused  his  body  to  be  raised,  and  a  jury  to  sit  upon  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  celebrated  Blood  had  at  len^h  undergone  the 
common  ftAe  of  mankind.  There  was  found  unexpected  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  miserable  corpse  before  the  lury  was  that  of  the  celebrated  con- 
spirator. It  was  at  length  recognisea  by  some  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
swore  to  the  preternatural  siae  of  the  thumb,  so  that  the  coroner,  convinced 
of  the  identity,  remanded  this  once  active,  and  now  quiet,  person  to  his  final 
rest  in  Tothill  Fields. 

Such  were  the  adventures  of  an  individual  whose  real  exploits,  whether 
the  motive,  the  danger,  or  the  character  of  the  enterprises  oe  considered, 
equal,  or  rather  surpass,  those  fictions  of  violence  and  peril  which  we  love  to 

Seruse  in  romance.    They  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  foreign  to  a  work 
edicated,  like  the  present,  to  the  preservation  of  extraordinary  occurrences, 
whether  real  or  fictitious. 
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ABKNCSBRAOSB    AMD    ZlO- 

BiB|riTal  Moorish  fkmOleB 
of  OisDAdA  in  Spain,  In 
the  15th  centoiy 

Abigail,  a  iraitlng-woman, 
tire-woman 

Abut,  syAsir,  kbupit,  he 
went  away,  eeeaped, 
broke  out— from  Cicero, 
In  CkaUUum,  U.  1 

Ad  VALOREM,  according  to 
the  value 

Ail,  come  in  the  way  of, 
prevent 

Ahitf  elder  brother 

A  LA  MOST,  vanquished, 
overcome 

*  Alas,  my  hbabtib  Qxmar.' 
etc  (p.  236),  slit^tly  al* 
teied  from  'The  Kniffht'i 
TUe'  of  The  Ca»S§rbwnf 
Tales 

Aldbbsoatb  Stbbbt. 
There  stood  Elhafteebary 
House,  the  mansion  of 
Anthony  Ashley  Oooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbory 

Allons,  forward 

Albatia.  a  sanctuary  in 
WhitexHars,  London 

AMI  DAMKifl,  the  scape- 
goat, tool 

AvciKKT,  ensign 

Amcismt  Pistol's  tbdt. 
See  Merry  Wivee  qf  Wind- 
eoTt  Act  1.  sc  8 

ABGAMnM,  tiie  secret  of 
transmuting  base  metal 
into  gold 

Abchbishop  or  Granada's 
APOPLSXT.  See  Lesage, 
GU  Btae,  Bk.  Vn.  chap, 
iv. 

Abtamknbb,    hero    of    a 


romanoe,  ArtamHe,  by 
Mdlle.  de  SeudM  (10 
vols.  1650) 

Abcapabtb,  a  giant  slain 
by  the  mythical  hero.  Sir 
Bevls  of  Hsmpton  or 
Southampton 

AflBxzn  or  1880  (p.  606). 
The  allusion  is  to  the 
trial  of  Clewes,  Bankes, 
and  Bamett  at  Worcester 
in  January  1880  for  the 
murder,  in  1806,  of  Rich- 
ard Hemming  (himself 
guilty  of  murder),  com- 
mitted with  a  blood-sUck 
in  a  bam  at  Oddingley, 
near  Droitwlch 

AfisoiLzixD,  acquitted 

X  VKHDBS  ST  1  FENDBK,  tO 

do  ezaotly  as  you  please 
with 
Atkiv,  oaken 

Balk,  misery,  calamity 

Babcbtxina,  handkerchief 
of  soft  twined  snk 

Babmoot  Coubt.  a  petty 
court  for  settling  dis- 
putes, etc,  amongst  the 
miners 

Babmb,  or  Babnes,  Blmb. 
a  &  vourite  place  of  resort 
near  Mortlake,  Surrey 

Babool,  or  Babbulb,  the 
name  of  two  mountain 
peaks  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

Babbinotoh,  Obobob,  or 
rather  Waldboh,  pick- 
pocket,actor,and  author, 
afterwards  convictsuper- 
intondent  in  New  South 
Wales,  died  about  or 
after  1800 


Babtholombw  Faib,  held 
at  Smithfleld  in  London 
on  24th  August  (8d  Sep- 
tember from  1758) 

BsAurcT,  BKAurrKT,  side- 
board 

Bbllt  timbeb,  food 

Bbhnbt,  Habbt,  Earl  of 
Arlington,  a  confidential 
adviser  of  Charles  both 
before  and  after  his  Bes- 
toiation.  Ses  Note  20, 
p.  606 

Brtebtoh,  Bnglish  actor 
(1685-1710) 

Bilboa,  Bpuiish  sword 

Bitb,  swindler,  deceiver 

Black-jack,  a  large  Jug 
of  waxed  leather,  for 
holdingale 

Blakl  robebt,  ikmons 
admual  (1599-1667)  under 
Cromwell 

Blend  old  Rovudhkad's 
POBH,  Milton's  Paradise 
Uet 

Blink,  a  moment,  second 

Blood -STICK  (d.  608),  a 
heavy  stick  leaded  at 
one  end,  used  by  fiuriers. 
See  Assises  of  1880 

Bolls,  bolus,  dry  mea- 
sures =6  busnels 

Boot,  deliveiance,  help 

Boots,  obben  (p.  964), 
before  the  rough  hair 
has  worn  off,  newly  made 
of  raw  untanned  leather 

BobAe,  a  luetic  dance,  from 
Auveigne  in  France 

Bouilu,  boiled  meat 

Bboad-piecx,  the  twenty- 
shilling  gold  coin  known 
as  Jacobus  or  Garolus 
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BRowM-BiUf  a  sort  of  hal- 
berd, pamted  brown, 
carried  by  watohmen  ana 
private  Boldiers 

Butt's  lkkoth,  the  dis- 
tanoe  between  two  bntts 
in  archery,  a  bow-ehot 
length 

CAB4L4,  a  eeoret  lyitem  of 
theology,  philosophy,and 
magic  current  amongtt 
the  Jews  of  the  Middle 


Gaftav,  a  long  nader>tonlo 
flwtened  at  the  waist 
with  a  girdle 

Gaiui.  The  words  (p.  888) 
attributed  to  Calus  of 
the  Merry  Wimt  </  Wind- 
tor  occur  in  Kimg  Luar, 
Act  L  so.  4 

Camilla,  tiie  swift-lboted 
queen  of  the  Volsoians,  in 
the  JEntldf  Bks.  viL,  xi. 

Cakailli,  or  oanaoua, 
rabble,  mob 

CaRFOUB,    or    CABUPOUB, 

the  place  where  three  or 
more  roads  conveige 
Cabwhiobkt,    or    casiu- 
wrrcHKT,  ftin,oonundrum 

CaSTIUOKB,  OrCABTlLIAV, 

a  native  of  Castile  in 

Spain 
Oastino-bottlb,  bottle 

for  sprlnlcling  perftunes 
Cave  quos,  etc.  (p.  002X 

Beware  of  those  upon 

whom  Ood  Himself  has 

set  the  mark  of  widked* 

ness 

CSDAirr    ABMA    TOG^    let 

arms  give  place  to  the 
garment  (foga)  of  peace 

Chancb-hkdlbv,  a  sort 
of  homicide  by  misad- 
venture, unintentional 
murder 

Cbatbwobtr,  In  Derby- 
shire,the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire 

OHAUPTETra,  or  orauf^ 
FSRETTB,  chafing-dish 

OHAUBStB,  CHASBX^  a  Step 

in  dancing 

ORtea  CoMTSBSB,  etc.  (p^ 
521).  Dear  Countess  of 
Deroy,  powerM  queen  of 
Man,  our  very  august 
sister 

Gbxvalieb  D*nn>u8T&n, 
sharper,  adventurer 

CiosnoNi,  guides 

CLSvxLAin),  Barbara  Ril- 
mer.  Duchess  of.  one  of 
Charles  II.'s  mistresses 

Clvttbb,  noisy  bustle, 
hubbub 


CoGK-A-LBBKiB,  soap  made 
of  a  eock  boiled  with 
leeks 

CoLB&AMD,  a  Danish  slant 
slsin  by  the  mytmoal 
hero,  Sir  Guy  of  ^Warwick 

CoLXMAir,  Bdwabd.  secre- 
tary to  the  Dnoness  of 
Tork  (wife  of  James  ILX 
and  an  active  intriguer 
in  the  Roman  Catholic 
interest.  8m  Note  SI,  p. 
604 

CoMiriA,  popular  assembly 

CoMUS.  the  god  of  festive 
mirtn  and loy  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology 

GoHBULT,  secret  meeting 
for  seditious  purposes 

Oomncunui  okhh,  all 
were  silent 

CoRnrEU&  8m  Spenser's 
FoJHa  qumuM,  Bk.  IL 
canto  X.  St.  10 

CoRxnra-Pxir,  the  laigest 
sise  of  pin 

OoBflo,lu]iionablecarTlsge- 
drive  in  Italian  cities 

CoETDOH.  a  love-sick 
swain,  in  V  IzgU's  £bIogus«, 

II* 

CoTTov,  Chablkb.  the 
friend  of  Isaak  Walton, 
wrote  a  descriptive  poem 
entitled  TKt  Wondtn  nf 
UuPecik 

Coups-jABSXT,  a  paid  as- 
sassin 

OoTTBAKTo,  a  llvoly,  rapid 
dance 

Covsntbt's  Act,  styled  SS 
andSSGar.  ItclOOTO- 
nX  Sir  John  served  in 
ttie  Boyalist  army,  and 
was  M.r.  for  Weymouth 
tnm  loer  till  his  death 
inl08S 

Cbambo,  9une  which  eon- 
slsted  in  finding  rhymes 
to  given  words 

CBATOir,  Mastbr  QaoF^ 
fbet,  pen-name  of  Wash- 
ington Irviiig.  under 
which  he  publuiied  TdUt 
UfaTravetlerClBM) 

Gnoao,  silver  coin  bearing 
the  device  of  a  cxoss  on 
one  side 

CUX    PIUVILBOXO     PABUA- 

MSMTi,  with  privilege  of 
parliament 

Dabsibb,  handcnflh 

Dbmoivbb,  Abbabam, 
Anglo-Frenoh  mathema- 
tician (1M7-1754),  author 
of  The  Doctrine  qr  Chanme 

Dbbbav.  Sir  Johk,  a 
Royalist  poet,  who  was 


pvaiaed  for  Us  strangth 
as  Waller  for  his  sweet- 
ness 

Db  bob  appabbbtibttb,  etc 
(p.  484X  evidence  that  U 
not  jiroduoed  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  evi- 
dence that  does  not  eaist 

Dbpbhdxbct,  the  aflUr  of 
honour  now  in  hand— a 
duellists'  term 

Db  Vbbb,  Babl  or  Ozvobd 
(p.  461X  The  actress 
ajlnded  to  is  said  to  have 
been  one  Mrs.  Marshall ; 
the  inddent  is  related  in 
Count  A.  Hamilton's 
iTssioirv  qf  Os  Count  d» 
Orammontf  chap.  iz. 

DiBBunr,  more  oorrectly 
Dlaley,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Cheshire 

Dobbt,  an  old  BugUsh 
name  for  goblin 

DooTOBs.  a  cant  name  for 
fklsedioe 

Doo-BOLT,  a  fool,  butt 

DoaiMABT,  an  aristocratio 
libertine  in  Bther^ge's 
Mali  qfilode  0670) 

DOWBBT-HOUBB,  Or  DOWKB- 

HOU8B,  the  house  form- 
ing part  of  the  dower  or 
widow's  share  of  her 
deceased  husband's  real 
property 

DowBABELLB.  Compare  the 
use  of  the  word  In  Shake- 
speare's Comedy  qfBrron, 
Act  iv.  sc.  1 

Dbawcabbixl  8u  The 
Beheanal,  Act  Iv.  sc.  1, 
by  George  1^111er8.8econd 
Duke  of  Bneldnsnam 

Db.  Mbtbick,  author  of  ^ 
CrUieal  Inquiry  inio  An- 
eieat  ilrmoar,  OS  it  erWwi 
in  Europe,  etc.,  second 
ed.1844 

DucHESB  or  RiomcoR^ 
Aancea  Howard,  tiiird 
wifo  of  liodowick  BtoarL 
Duke  of  Lennox  and 
Richmond,  and  oonsln  to 
King  James  I. ;  aikmoua 
beauty  in  her  time 

DuoDALB,  Stbpbbb,  One  of 
Titus  Gates's  sssociates 
in  the  ooncoction  of  the 
Popish  Plot 

DULOIB  Amabtllidis  iba, 
the  wrath  of  sweet  Am- 
aryllis, *  pretty  Fanny's 
way' 

DuM  vivmuB,  vrvAMim, 
while  we  live,  let  us  live 
well 

Dumstablb  labx,  a  plain, 
simple  laik 
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BiDOLoii,  ph>ntciin,  appizi- 
tfon 

■xv,  a 

Bld,  uitiqaity,  trndition 

■ldov  Holb,  «  chMm, 
■appond  to  be  unlktbom- 
abwL  ODft  of  the  wooden 
of  the  Peak 

SuuLMOB,  wiFi  or  DuKie 
or  OLOUcanrsB,  wm 
ooimnltted  a  pilMmer  to 
Feel  OuUe  in  1444,  on 
a  charge  of  treaaonable 
witohcmft  affainat  Henry 
VI.  Sm  Bhakeepeare's 
/Tmfy  K/.,  Fart  II.  Aot 
il.  16.8 

*  8]ibowsl*d/  etc  (p.  Iz). 
^  Ifeary  i^-,  Fart  L  Act 
T.  le.  4 

BaraouK,  inlktoated  with 

Bh  eioiioR,  in  lordly  ease 

Bmtbkihat,  caper  per- 
fbrmed  by  a  danoing-girl 

BwranoTB,    aide    dlahea, 


BmBAAL,   or  laHBCaHZTB, 

foorth  aon  of  Saul,  who 

waa  aet  np  aa  king  of 

larael  againat  David.  See 

18am.  it 
BanuKA^oir,   a    alaahing 

ent — a  term  in  awonl- 

play 
BrHxmoB,   Bib   Osobge, 

a   witty     dramatiat    of 

Gharlea  II. 'a  reign 
Br  810  DS  cATBRia,  and  ao 
.  cm  for  the  reat 

BVSILLBZ-VOUa,  ^      BSLLZ 

nnoBMXB,  Awake,  fUr 
aleeper 
JBxacunoH  Dock,  at  Wap. 
ping  on  the  Thames, 
where  piratea  and  other 
erimlaaia  were  hanged 
and  aometimea  gibbeted 

Vaibb  la  CDianra,  to  do 
the  cooking 

Faibt  MfTHOLoar  flSSSX 
by  Thomas  Keightley 

Paroub,  tiaitor,  rascal 

FkmnoKB,  Jomr.  a  Jeanit, 
agent  in  London  of  St. 
Omer'a  College,  executed 
for  eomplicTty  in  the 
Popi^  riot,  in  June 
1670 

FEBv-aBBD  waa  anppoaed 
to  have  the  power  of 
rendering  people  in- 
visible 

FiBTua,  probably  an  allu- 
aicm  to  the  Feetua  of 
the  Acta  (xxiri  26)  aa  the 
gnardianofthelaw 

Fioo,  a  flg 
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FiUB>m-aoiB,  a  oonrtaaan, 
proatitnte 

FxlAOBAHTiBua  ODiia,  in  a 
time  when  enniitiea  were 
hot 

Flbbt  DrroB,  a  narrow 
atream,  converted  into  a 
covered  aewer  in  16S7, 
that  ran  down  to  the 
Thamea  paat  the  east  end 
of  Fleet  Street 

Flt-boat,  a  lii^t,  awift 
aalUng-boat 

Fox,  old  alang  for  aword 

Fbampal,  lumly,  evil- 
conditioned 

Fbamkuh,  yeoman,  free- 
holder 

Fbiab  Bacob'b  hbad  (p. 
251).  In  the  legendary 
folk-tale,  TKe  HUtory  qf 
Friar  Baeon,  that  person 
ia  atated  to  have  made 
a  head  of  braaa,  to  which 
a  demon  gave  the  power 
of  utterance,  and  it  spake 
the  words,  'Time  ia. 
Time  waa.  Time  ia 
past' 

Fbumps,  auDty  Rt 

FuoA  D.siiowT7if,  St.  John'a 
wort,  popularly  believed 
to  possess  the  power  of 
scaring  away  evil  apirlta 

FuoBuaoiTO,  an  outlaw, 
brigand 

lI'UByiVAL'S,  BAMILT  07,  B 

atndent  of  Fumtval's 
Inn,  one  of  the  old  law- 
atodenta*  aaaociationa  of 
London 

OABAua,  Couirr  or,  a  per- 
aiflage  of  the  Bosicm- 
clans,  by  De  Montfaucon, 
Abb6  de  Villars,  pub- 
lished in  1670 

Oalfbidus  MiHDiua,  wee 
little  GeoAvy 

Gallio.  See  Acta  zvUL 
13-27 

Gabz  lar  VEBLOBBir,  all  la 
lost 

Gabnish,  a  fee  paid  to  the 
gaoler,  or  toone'a  fellow- 
priaoners,  on  Urat  enter- 
ing a  gaol 

*  GcT  TB  aoMB  watxb,'  ctc. 

SK  261X  from  MacbetK, 
ct  ii.  ac.  S 

GHITTAB-nMOEB.      It   WSS 

formerly  customanr  for 
barbers  to  keepa  ghittern 
or  guitar  in  tneir  ahopa 
for  their  customers  to 
strum  upon  while  wait- 
ing their  turns.  See 
Fmittnea  qf  Kigd,  chap. 
xzvlL 
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OosDABD  Cbotaw,  an 
Icelander,  who,  having 
Joined  Harold  Hardrada's 
expedition  against  Bug. 
land,  fled  after  the  battle 
of  Stamford  Bridge  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where 
(after  defeatine  the 
native  king  on  the  aite 
of  thia  atone)  he  event- 
ually founded  a  new 
dynaaty 

GoDFRBT,  Sib  Bdmubds- 
BUBY,  Proteetant  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Weat- 
minster,  found  murdered 
on  17th  Oct  1678,  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  more  probably  by 
some  of  Oates's  gang  of 
conspirators 

GoLDBH  BocoH,  the  talia- 
man  JBoeaa  took  with 
him,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  aybil,  when  he  went 
down  into  Avemua.  iSee 
jEneid,  Bk.  vi 

GoLDiKO,  corn-marigold 

GOVEBBOB      or     TiLBUBT. 

See  Sheridan,  The  CriHe, 
Act  ii.  ac  3 

Gbamxont.  &e  Hamilton, 
Anthony,  Count 

Gbbbk  aENBBAL,  poaaibly 
Timoleon,  conqueror  o( 
Sicily,  who  regarded 
himself  aa  an  eapecial 
favourite  of  Fortune 

Gbbbn  BOOTS.  See  Boota, 
green 

GBBaHAK     COLLBGB,    B 

London  college  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
a  wealthy  Elizabethan 
merdiant 

Gboobam,  or  OBOOBAiv,  a 
coarse  textile,  made  of 
mohair  and  allk  or  wool 
and  ailk,  and  atiffened 
with  gum 

Gbovbb,  waa  executed 
along  with  Pickering  for 
complicity  in  the  Popiah 
Plot  in  December  1678 

Gboves,  or  Gbovb,  Hugh, 
agent  of  a  movement  at 
Salisbury  in  1665  in 
Ikvour  of  Charles  II., 
waa  executed  at  Bxeter 

GuNTB,  guns 

GwTHMAP'a  GoTHio  Halu 
One  T.  Gwennap  had  In 
New  Bond  St..  London, 
early  in  the  lOtn  century, 
a  repository  for  picturea, 
antiquitiea,  etc% ;  and  a 
little  later  there  waa  a 
Gothic  haU  in  PiocadlUy 
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containing  a  oollMtion 
of  old  anns  and  annoor 
GrLB-rATt  a  vat  used  in 
brewing 

Hahiltok,  Ahthoky, 
OouMT,  a  Scotchman, 
lived  in  France,  except 
daring  the  reisn  of 
Charles  II.,  beet  Known 
aa  the  author  or  editor 
of  the  ilimoim  of 
Count  de  Oiammont,  his 
brother-in-law 

Hakpdkn,  Jork,  the 
Bnglish  statefiinan  who 
refused  to  pay  ship- 
money  to  Charles  I. 

Hahb  -  MOOAN,  eqol  valent 
to  Dutch.  Compc^rt 
Hogan-mogan 

Hamb  PicKXLHABnro,  or 
PiCKKLHARiifo,  a  Tom 
Fool,  mountebank 

Harrt  Jbruyn,  master  of 
the  horse  to  James  Duke 
of  York,  and  one  of  the 

fay  throng  of  Charles 
I.'s  court 
Haud  alibka,  etc.  (p.  608), 

Not  out  of  keeping  with 

what  we  know  of  him 
Hauo  aQOiPBM,   etc.  (p. 

zvX    I    am    astonished 

lather  than  envious 
Hats,    an    old    country 

dance 
HftAX>-BOBOVOH,  head  or  a 

borough,  petty  constable 
HsRBixo-Bins,  boat  of  10 

to  15  tons,  used  in  the 

herring-fishery 

HiKC      nXsM      lAOHSTKK, 

hence  those  tears 

HooAN-MOOAV,  a  corrup- 
tion of  hoog  en  moaencl, 
*blgh  and  mighty,^  the 
nsiul  fbrm  of  address  to 
the  Netherlands  Statos- 
Gensral ;  hence,  a  Dutch- 
man 

Hoo  IN  Armoub,  the  de- 
vice of  a  signboard  in 
Hanging  Sword  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  London. 
It  was  sometimes  known 
as 'The  Pig  in  Misery' 

HoBSBLEBOH,  su  inveter- 
ate beggar,  extortionate 
perM>n;  fbr  dauglUer  qf 
th9  hondeech,  «m  Pro- 
verbs XXX.  15 

HucKABACKj  coarse,  rougih 
Unen  stun 

HiTNDSPOOT,  or  HUNseroR, 
a  cowardly  villain 

HusTLB-OAP,  a  game  like 
pitoh-and-toas 

loHOBAKUS,    the    term 


written  by  a  grand  Jiuy 
across  a  Dill  or  aaqlect 
presented  to  them  for  in- 
voBtigation,  bat  which 
they  deemed  it  inex- 
pedient or    

to  inquire  into 

IHMODICUH     BUBOIT,     etC 

(p.  xviiiX  his  enormous 
nose    protrudes    Uko  a 
spear 
Ibdamoka,  the  heroine  of 
Dryden's    tngedy,   Au- 

In  bssb,  in  actual  ftMit 
ler    HOC    siOHO,   by    this 

sign 
Ik  pobsb,  in  posslbflity 
In  tbbrobbx,  aa  a  waraing 

toothors  

Intra    paribtMi    within 

(my  own)  room 

Jaoobos,  gold  coinsaOs., 
irst  issued  by  James  I. 
of  Bngland 

'Jernxoan  —  Jbbnioan,* 
etc.  (p.  606X  flrom  Vioar 
tS  Wak^ijdA^  chap.  xL 

Jbu  db  motb,  play  on 
words 

JoooBB  boo,  this  by  way  of 
fUn 

JotaOKOl'B    ANOHORITB  (p. 

XX),  in  the  verses  en- 
titled  InitatiUm  </   the 

StyUqf.  .  .    ^ 

JuDrrH  FRBBD  Bbthuua. 
&eThe  Book  of  Judith  in 
the  Apocrypha ;  JunrrK 
IN  TBB  Holt  Apoorypha, 
or  the  story  of  Judith 
and  Bolofemes.  Sec 
Book  of  Judith,  chap, 
xiii. 

Kennbl,  the  gutter 

Kino-Makbr.  Set  War- 
wick, Barl  of 

Kino  of  Garbo.  Set  De- 
eameron^  Giorn.  Sec, 
Nov.  VII. 

Krr,  small  violin  used  by 
danoing-masten 

Knippbrdolinos,  Ana- 
baptists, so  called  fliom 
Bemhard  Knipperdol- 
ling,  their  leader  at 
Mttnster  in  Westphalia, 
in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century 

Knowtb,  or  NOWT,  homed 
cattle 

Ktbtib,  chests 

La    bbllb  ooubxnb,  your 

Ikir  cousin 
La  Bbllb  Hamilton, 

Elisabeth        Hamilton, 


lister  of  Ooimt  Anthony 
and  wife  of  Count  da 
Grammont,  a  brilliant 
beauty  of  the  court  of 
Charles  IL 

liACHRTMiB,  tears,  lamenta- 
tions 

Lachrymjb  Chroti,  red 
wine  grown  on  the  slopes 
of  Vesuvius 

LaDT  POLinO  WOULDBB,  a 

character  in  Ben  Job- 
son's  comedy,  Votpone: 
or.  The  Fo»  (1605).    Vot 

*  brea8U4awB'<p.  178)  we 
OQglit  perhaps  to  read 

*  dress-Iaws,'  dress  being 
what  Lady  Politle  was 
specially  interested  in  at 
Venice 

Laxbswool,  ale  seasoned 
with  nutmegi  sqgar,  and 
the  pulp  of  roasted 
applea 

Lanodalb,  Sot  Marma- 
DUKB,  a  cavalry  oom- 
mander  on  the  side  of 
Charles  L  in  the  avU 
War 

Latham,  or  Latrom, 
HooRB,  in  the  north  of 
Lncashire,  defended  by 
the  Countess  of  Derby 
twelve  weeks  against 
Foiiikx,  until  relieved  by 
Prince  Bupert  in  May 
1644 

Laus  propria  •obj>bt,  self- 
praise  is  offensive 

Lawson,  Sir  John,  Tloe- 
Admiial  of  the  Common- 
wealth, killed  off  Lowes- 
toft, 8d  June  1666 

Lbaoitbr,  camp,  generally 
a  fortified  or  entrenched 
winter  camp 

Lbda,  in  ancient  Greek 
mythology  the  mother 
by  Zeus  of  two  paixt  of 
twins 

Lbb,  Nathaniel,  drama- 
tist, who  sometimes 
wrote  in  ooi^anctioa 
withDryden 

Lb  NOtrr,  AndrI,  French 
landscape  gsrdener, 
(1618-1700).  planned  St. 
James's  and  Greenwich 
Parks 

Lb  priz  jostb,  the  Ihir 
price 

Lbwkbnor*s  Lanr,  now 
called  Charles  Street, 
Druiy  Lane,  fbnnerly  a 
haunt  of  low  characters 

LiBBR  PATBR,  Baochos,  the 
god  of  wine 

LiCBNTIA    BZBUNDI,    IsaVe 

to  go  out 
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LiQWii  TTtM,  Mvi  of  hud 
wood 

LotBO  PAXKUM,  that  inter- 
BMdiate  iwion  between 
eerth  and  heaTen  when 
the  patriaicfae  wait  for 
the  earning  of  the 
Meweteh ;  alio  Jail,  ooiip 
flneaient 

LnrauA  nuvGA,  a  eonupt 
Italian,  epokea  by  Soio- 
peana  in  the  Levant 

Loonr-LAHD,  Inbber-land 

Lono  SxAivonD.  William 
Howard,  Yleoonnt  Staf- 
ford, waa  beheaded  in 
Deoember  1680.  when  an 
old  nun  of  oioee  apon 
aeventy,  for  alleged  oom- 
pUe^in  the  PopiahFlot 

Lona,  or  uxns  d'ob,  a 
IVeneh  gold  ooin  m  itfe. 
6d.tol8e.6d. 

Luoio'a  nxouan.  Sm 
8hakeapeare*a  Mmtwm 
fur  if eoeurv.  Act  t.  ec.  1 

Luo  OUT  UF0H|  draw  sword 
upon,  leaent  ewoid  in 
hand 

liDBUB  HAXUBJ^  fkeak  of 


Maoos-bowibt,  the  owl 

MiTi-ira,  ooa  or,  ooat  of 
mail 

Maibb,  the  homo-fturm,  the 
fhrmatead  and  itaneoea- 
eary  buildings 

]!▲»■  on  PAuaa,  majror 
of  the  palace,  a  sort  of 
prime  minister 

Majqe  Bmufim,  after  eenr- 
ing  in  the  hoiks,  went  to 
Buia,  where  he  is  aaid  to 
have  oondnoted  lonis 
XVI.totheseidfold.  He 
gained  his  lank  after 
uiat  in  the  Dateh  ser- 
Tioe :  and  stabbed  him- 
aelf  in  Nemte  on  aist 
Deoember  1796,  to  escape 
being  sent  to  Botany 
Bay  for  swindling 

Mau.,  a    guM  of   ball 

eyed  in  a  smooth  alley 
ffded  on  either  side, 
and  wltii  an  iron  ardh  ai 
the  end,  thzoogh  which 
the  ball  was  strook 
Malum  nr  ai^  erfl  in  itself 
m^sDAMMf  hflioine  of  MdUe. 
ScDdirPs    ArtamkHt,  or 
Grtmd  Oyntt  (1660)^ 
Masblia  lowns,  strong 
eiicnlsr  Ibrts  built  for 
coset  dflftnoe,  espedsUy 
at  the  time  of  Napoleon^ 
threatened   inHalaii  of 
SngSaad 

XV 


llAvnAt  must  not 

MnAi/'TUB  Plot,  a  flctitioas 
conapiiacar  concocted  by 
BsngnHeld.  Hie  scheme 
was  fwfnnealed  in  a  meal- 
tab  in  the  hooae  of  Mn. 
Collier  (1686) 

MmnGoTi^  n^Godl 

MBaouniuB  Aulicuil  by 
6lr  John  Rlrkennean, 
was  a  kind  of  Boyalist 
JoQxnal  (quarto,  weakly) 
iBsoed  at  Oxford  lh>m 
1648  to  1646,  and  occa- 
sionally afterwards 

Mm  BUBDi,  or  mn- 
WAiiDi  a  yara  measure 

MioHiB,  a  mean  thief 

MicBoooBic,  a  world  in 
miniatore ;  hence  man,  as 
being  an  epitome  of  the 
great  oniTcne 

MiNAUDBBiB,  affectatiOB 

MoHuv.  MTflHABTy  actor  of 
Theave  Boyml,  Dnury 
Ijme,  was  a  mejor  in 
the  Boyal  army  during 
the  OlvU  War;  he  died 
in  1684 

MoMTAOu  HouBB,  ou  the 
site  now  eovemd  by  the 
British  Moseun 

MoMRBo  CAP,  huntman's 
cap  provided  with  flaps 

MoBiaoo,  Moorish 

Mora,  or  moot,  the  pilaoe 
of  meeting  of  a  folkmote 
or  similar  popular  as- 
sembly 

MonoH  OF  rvpPBTs,  a 
puppet-ehow 

Mbb.  Nbllt,  Nell 
Gwynne,  actress  and 
mistress  of  Charies  11. 
Cowivan  Note  88,  p.  610 
I  of  lit  ale. 
I  wheat  ana 
bitter  harba '  (if  nM«Manr, 
chap.  zi.  pi  91) 

MosoBAVB,  Sib  Phiup.  a 
Iklthftal  adherent  of  m 


Boyalist* 
MusiBB,  pattern,  model 

Nabis,  Frenoh  bnady 
Naust,  a  codxnptloii   of 
*  mine  aunt' 

NBrrSBB       MBDDLB      MOB 

MAKB  MOBB,  notinfarfiBre 
in  any  way  whaterw 
Nov  oMviBua  DOBMio,  I  do 
not  deep  to  please  every- 
body-«  Boman  proverb 
put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  oomplaiasnt  husband 

Obbtopui,  etc.  (p.  xvX  I 
was  thnndentruck,  end 
my  hair  stood  on  end 

40* 


OoioBBB,  ale  brewed  in 
Oetober,  good  ale 

Old  Bowlbt,  nickname  of 
Gharlea  II. 

Obmomd,  or  Obmokdb, 
James  Butler,  first  IHike 
of,  a  devoted  adherent  of 
theBtoarts 

Oboondatbil  a  charac- 
ter in  Ia  GalnrenMe'a 
romance  of  Comamdra 
(lOvola.1648) 

'  OUI,  TOUT  VBBLOBB,'  CtC. 

(p.  612X  Tes,  all  lost, 
most  certainly  lost 

OWLBHBPIBaBL,     Ot     TtLL 

BuLBNapiBOBL,a  popular 
chap-book  reooraing  the 
pnmks  of  a   hero   so 


Paddbb,  highway  robber 

Palmxbih  op  BBOLABn,  the 
hero  of  a  romanoe  of 
chivalry 

Papbob,  an  aaoleBt  city  of 
Cyprus,  where  Venuswas 
special^  worshipped ; 
hence  in  this  passsge 
the  kingdom  of  love 

Pab  voib  db  fait,  by  force 
of  arms,  violent  measures 

Pas  sbul,  dance  by  a 
single  performer 

Pasbio  htbtbbiga,  hysteria 

Paxbbabo,  or  pbdbbbbo, 
kind  of  small  cannon,  for 
firing  salute8,dlsohaiglng 
stones,  etc. 

PavA,  jpavement 

Pbbl  Oastlb  is  IS  miles, 
not  8,  ftom  Castletown 

Pbmbuddogk,  Johv.  sgent 
of  a  movement  at  Balis- 
bniy  in  1666  in  favour  of 
Charles  II.,  wasencuted 
atBzetar 

Pbbdub,  hidden 

Pbb  saltvm,  at  a  leap, 
bound 

Pbtbb8|  Hikih,  a  fiinatical 
preaciier,  who  is  said  (by 
Bishop  Kennet)  to  have 
been  one  of  the  masked 
ecBecutioners  of  CharlcB 
I.,  agdnst  whom  he  was 
vlrulentlv  emUttered 

PMnra  MARBBBBB,   B  VBIB 

and  aflteted  woman,  a 
woman  of  studied  ele- 
in    dress    and 


Pbidblb,  or  Pbidtib.  8m 
HoTBce,  0dm,  Bk.  iii.  98 

Phillb,  a  geneial  name 
for  a  rustic  beauty 

PicooLuoMxai.  an  Itslian 
word   signifying   'little 
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PiCKXimra.  execnted  for 
oomplicity  in  the  Fopiah 
Hot  in  December  1678 

PimuL  OLAxns  the  seat  of 
the  BOol.  according  to 
the  philoflopher  Dee- 
oartes 

Pink,  a  Teflsel  or  boat  with 
a  narrow  stem 

PnnnBB,  flap  of  a  lady's 
head-dren 

PlflTOL*B      DIMBKBIONB, 

meant  evidently  for  Sir 
John  Fftlsti^a  dimen- 
sions, which  Pistol  in- 
dicates in  Merry  Wives  qf 
Wtadeor,  Act.  £  so.  8 

PuLTB,  disnes 

Pluiobr  la  pottlk.  etc. 
8761  to  plnck  the 
>wl  withont  making  it 
cry  out 

PoRTSBLT  WHDunr,  E  por- 
ter's, i.&  a  vulgar,  mood, 
whim 


t, 


oounxrvB,  men 
summoned  bv  the 
sherilf  to  enroroe  a 
warrant  or  leael  act 

Foaso  TiiuBa,  I  can  shoot 

Foer  onrr,  after  death 

Found  Soon  a  la.  8d. 
English 

PoTNTiL  whose  real  name 
is  said  to  have  been  John 
Morris,  a  CromwelUan 
general,  who  in  1646 
aefoated  the  King's 
cavalry  at  Chester 

Pbboibiah,  Puritan 

pBixarr's  hidino-bolb,  a 
secret  apartment  in  a 
manor -hoose,  in  which 
the  dJeeted  or  persecated 
oleisy  were  fteqnentJy 
hidden 

Fbinkxd,  behave  afltotedly 
with  one's  dress.  The 
phrase  'prinked  hersell 
and  prinned  hersell'  (v. 
lSl)is  taken  from  <The 
Young  TtailBne,'  in  The 
Mineh-eUg  qf  the  SoaMah 
Border 

Prinnkd,  preened,  as  a 
bird  does  its  feathera. 
fiiM  Prinked 

PROJNonoN,  the  trsaa- 
muting  of  a  metal— a 
term  in  alchemy 

Pbolubion,  a  preUminsiy 
perftnmance,  exercise 

F&OFKBAIUI      IN      MNDUM 

BDf,  to  hasten  to  the 
point 

FaOPHNTNBS,  INBPIBXD 

{p.  15T%  DeboTBh.     See 
Judges  iv. 
Pbovant    BAPiXB,    iword 


supplied  from  the  army 
stoiraa 
ProvinoiaXi  (of  the 
jBBumX  the  superior 
officer  charged  wiui  the 
affldrs  of  an  ecclesiastical 
province 

FURONL,     or     FURORLI^ 

HsNRv,  English  musical 
composer  dT  the  iTth 
century 
Ftnson,  Biohabd.  an 
English  printer  of  tibe 
reigxi  of  Heniy  YII. 


SUBf  aoo— — ^  whom  I 
UOOUNQUN   INOBRIB 

BTABiT,  in  whatever  way 
you  place  it,  it  will  stand 

Baohbl  RYrasBLL,  Last. 
the  devoted  wife  of  Lord 
William  Russell,  exe- 
euted  in  1688  for  com- 
plicity in  Monmouth's 
rebellion 

BATAnA,  a  sweet  cordial 
flavoured  with  fruits 

RiGALB,  treat,  entertain- 
ment 

RBNimrra  oanoblx.ario, 
the  chancellor  opposing 
the  decision 

Rdolutbs  (NorwroianX 
determined  persons.  The 
phrase  is  used  in  f  a«M, 
Act  L  sc.  1 

RWTIPF,  or  BXBTTVB,  Stub* 

bom,  obstinate 

Ring  in  thb  Park,  Ihsh- 
ionable  resort  in  Hyde 
Park 

RoouR  Harrison,  Thomas 
Harrison,  the  re^cide 
and  supporter  of  Crom- 
weU 

Roi  FAiNiANT,  ado-nothing 
king.  Namesiventothe 
degenerate  Ungs  of  the 
Merovingian  dynasty  of 
France 

Rooked,  cheated,  got  the 
better  of 

RoQUELAURR,  short  cloak 

RosATR,  QUNBNB  OF,  prob- 
ably a  hand-mill  of  some 
red  stone 

Robe  Ooffee  •  house,  in 
Russell  Street,  Ciovent 
Garden,  London,  where 
l>ryden  had  a  dialr 
reserved  for  him 

RoeioRuciAN,  a  mystical 
phUoBopher  of  the  17th 
century,  who  protased 
the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  piactlsed 
magic,  alchemy,  etc. 

RouBi^  a  bumper 


RoxALANA,  EUabeth 
Davennort^  so  called 
ftom  the  character  she 
assumed  in  Sir  Wm. 
D'Avenanf  s  play,  The 
Siege  i^Rkodee,  in  1660 

St.  Babtholokew'b  Day, 
84th  August.  See  Note  7, 
p.ff8 

St.  BvRKKONiv  SKHiinBV^ 
DE,  fkmous  nench  wit 
at  tne  court  of  Charles 
n.,  died  in  London  in 
1708 

St.  Over's,  in  nance^  96 
miles  from  Calais,  where 
wasacoUege  forEngUah 
apdlriahRomanOatholics 

Salmagundi,  an  Italian 
dish  of  minced  meaL 
ens,  anchovieB.Beasoinea 
with  onions,  cUlf  etc 

Saraband,  a  Spanidi 
dance 

SAibsNET,  fliin,  soft  silk  ' 

SOALDBD,   or  SOALLBD, 

scurvy,  mean 
Sgandbbbbo,  or  Ibkander 

(Alexander)  Bbo  or  Bet, 

Albanian  patriot  chief  of 

the  15th  centniT 
ScHEuc,  scoundrel 

SotLLT,  ROGKB  OF,  BR  aUtt- 

sion  to  the  Elizabethan 
fortress  of  Star  OasUe 
0698)    on    St     Mary's 

SouD^Ri,  Mdllk.  dr, 
author  of  long-winded 
sentimental  romances, 
lived  at  Paris  in  the  17th 
century 

Skdlev,  Sir  Charles,  a 
wit  and  poet  of  Charles 
IL's  reign 

Sbobd  of  Btbiopia.  See 
Dr.  Johnson's  Jfaxmblsr, 
Nos.904,  906 

Seiltanzer,  tiglit-rope 
dancer 

Sbllbmoer's  bounx^  an 
old  tune  played  to 
dancers  rounid  tue  May- 
pole 

Sekplr.   See MijorSemple 

Sheffield,  John,  Duke  of 
Buckxnghambhxbb,  cele- 
brated as  a  wit  and  a 
statesman  (1640-1721) 

Shbllet,  Georob,  cali- 
napher.  pubUshed  The 
Penmat^e  ifoffosins,  or 
a  New  Copy-Book  qf  the 
EngUeh,  JVmuA,  and 
Italian  Hcmde  (London, 
1706) 

Silver  orbthodnd  (p.  781 
the  badge  worn  by  aldng  s 
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meMenger  or  mmnt- 
oflloer 

Sir  AnsRXW  (p.  8781  Set 
Shftkespeairt  iw^/U 
Night,  AotwL80.8;  bat 
Sir  Andrew's  words  are 
*I  would  I  might  never 
draw  sword  again ' 

Skildbriho,  living  by 
■wlndling,  espedauy  in 
the  ehaneter  of  a  dis- 
abled soldier 

Bmuoolzvo,  coddling, 
fondling 

Bhabtbllj  meaning  Snow- 
mountam.  the  lofUest 
snmmit  in  the  Isle  of 
Haa 

SoLirs,  alone 

BOUFB    AT7X    GUnSBIB,  OT 

AoBsvmBBS,  sonp  made  of 
crayfish 
SoupsB  AU  pmr  oouykbt, 
sapper  without  eeremony 
SoDTH.    Db.    Robsbt,    a 
theologian  and  schoilar, 
celebrated  fbr  his  wit 
Squab,  unfledged  (pigeon) 
Staxd  (or  albX  cask,  vat 
Still-boom,  store-room 
SmioO)  strong  old  beer 
Stonb-bobsb,  stallion 
Btoup,  a  flagon,  tanlcard 
Stbokb  (of  xaltX  or 
STBiKBjUie  qnantitytiiat 
goes  to  a  brewing 
SuPBB  BACULUic,  Uk  alia- 
slon  to  the  custom  of 
taming  tbe  glass  upside 
down  and  draining  it  on 
the  thumb.nail,  to  prove 
that  every  drop  or  the 
Uqaor  has  been  drunk 
SuzbbaintA,     rights     as 
lords  parsinount 

SVDBBT,    or    SiDMBT,     SiB 

Philip,  the  soldier, 
courtier,  and  poet  of 
Ellflibeui's  reign 

Tahdbm  TBirvPHAm,  at 
length  thnmphant 

TAinmr  to  uomv,  aim, 
to  ride  at  ftill  gsllop, 
shouting  the  fox-hunters 
cry  *Tantlyy.'  In  James 
n.'s  time  High  CSraroh 
Tories  were  nicknamed 
Tantivies 

Tappigbd,  crouched  low, 
hidden 

TbkBLX,      or      T5KBLT. 

Emmerich,  Ck>unt  of, 
leader  of  toe  Firotestants 
in  Hungary,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Turks,  who 
recognised  him  as  king  of 
Hungary  in  1683 
Tbbmaqant,    turbulenty 


hnwUai^  itota.  a  sup- 
posed Mcihammedan 
devil,  tSiat  played  a 
lively  rde  in  the  medi- 
eval mystery-plays 

Thbhu,  goddess  of  justice, 
in  andient  Oreek  myth- 
ology 

Thedm,  made  of  waste 
yam 

Tilbvbt.  £00  <3oTamor  of 
TUbary 

Tilt,  ainilsg 

TiBBAH,  where  Zlmri,  the 
king  of  Israel,  held  hia 
court 

TOBIT    IN    THB    HOU8B    OT 

Raottbl.  See  The  Book 
of  Tobit^^  ch.  vL,  in  the 
Apocrypha 

'To  FLT  TRB  BOAB,'  CtC  (pw 

16X  in  RUhant  III.,  Act 

llLscS 
TouB  DB  soar  mAubb,  one 

of  his  tricks 
'Tout  bbt  vbblobb,'  etc. 

(p.  686),  All  is  lost     La 

UnMon/  By  God  1  All 

is  lost 
TsAP-BALL.  gaTn*>  played 

with  atrap^   ba^  and 

baU 
TBAVBBeiNO,  using  the  poe- 

tures  of  opposition,  as 

infBndng 

TBEPAK,  or  TBAPAH,  SBBie 

Tbollop,  slattern 
Tbuhvioh,  a  stake,  tree- 
trunk,  truncheon 
Tuck,  sword 

TU   MB  LO  PAOBBBAI,  yOU 

shall     pay    me    hack 

^fbrit      

Tutbubt  BUBHOKk  Under 
a  charter  granted  by  John 
of  Gaunt  in  1881,  the 
xninstrelB  in  the  honour 
of  Tutbury,  StalEbrd- 
shlre,  held  a  court  there 
on  16th  August,  and  were 
allowed  to  chase  a  mad- 
dened bun,  which,  if 
they  caught  before  sun- 
set they  were  pennitted 
to  keep 

TwiooBH,  encased  in  twigs 
or  wicker-work 

Ttdbub,  king  of  Gslydon, 
and  one  of  tiie  heroes  of 
the  war  against  Thehes 
in  Greece 

Vail,  to  lower 
Yaloabab,   perhaps   Vsl- 

darftr ,  a  printer  of  Ifilsn, 

16th  century 
Valb  Botal,  three  mfles 

fhnn      Northwich      In 

Gheahire 


Talld  BiQoni,  the  place 

of  publie  business 
Vanb,   Bib    Habbt.   a 

staunch  republican,  cUef 
commiflsioiier  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Scots  in 
1648 
Tbbjuiob,  sourness,  a  kind 
of  vinegar 

VlCIT  LbO  BX  TBIBU  JVDM, 

the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judsh  has  conquered 

VioroBiA,  etc  (p.  4481 
Victory,  victory,  tznth  is 
great,  and  it  will  pre- 
vail 

VoouB  LA  oaiAbb,  oomc 
what  may 

Voltb-faob,  wheel  round, 
ri|^t  about  turn 

Wakbkah,  Sm  Gbobob, 
physician  to  Catherine 
of  Bngansa,  CSiarles  IL's 
queen,  was  acquitted  of 
complicity  in  toe  Popish 
Plot  in  July  1679 

Wallbb,  Bdmubd,  a  poet 
of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Bestomtion  periods, 
flunous  for  the  sweetness 
of  his  verse 

Wallinopobd  Housb, 
where  the  Admiralty  now 
stands,  was  used  by 
Cromwell  and  his  sup- 

Sorters  torloonsultations 
oring     the     (}Qmmon- 
wealu  period 
Wabhion,  witb  a,  with  a 
vengeance,  curses  upon 
him  I 
Wab-capeb,  privateer 
Wabwiox,    Babl  op.    It 
was  not  the  King-liaker, 
bat  the  Barl  of  Warwick 
of  Richard  IL's  reign, 
who  in  1897  was  com- 
mitted to  Peel  Ciutle  as 
a  prisoner 
Wbatbbb-hbadbd, 
wetbbb-hbadbd.  sheep- 
ish-lookixig,  stupid 
WB0H8XLBAL0,a  chaDKeling 
Wbstxibbtbb     Hall, 
PAcrrioH  OF,  the  Bc^allst 

'WHAT  WOULDBT  THOU 

HAVB.'  etc.  (p.  zxiX  ftom 
an  old  hajjad  oa  the 
northern  rebellion  of 
1669,  reprinted  by  Bishop 
Percy 

Whingbb,  whibtabd, 
short  sword,  hanger 

Whistlb-dbubx,  too  drunk 
to  whistle 

Whitbbxad,  or  White- 
BBBAD,  one  of  the  five 
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Jdocdis  ez60iit6d  for  ooni- 
lOlclty  in  the  FopUh  Plot 
m  June  1679 

Whitc  Hobsi  TAynoTi  in 
tlw  Stnuid,  wbare,  lo- 
oordlng  to  OfttM's  Nar- 
rative, as  read  before  the 
priiy  oouneU  in  Sep- 
tember 1678,  the  JesaitB 
met  in  eonapiiaoj  in  the 
preoeding  April 

WmnLOGKi,  BuvnBODu, 
embw—dor  to  Sweden  in 


166S-54,  Mbt  thltfaflr  by 

Gromveill 
WHnr»auic'  linen  under- 

elothing  m  prooeoB  of 

TnaJftiig 
Who  but  hB|  indispenfltUe 

to 
*  WnroDTO  am  wab,*  ete. 


(p.  2801  dUhtly  altered 
fiom  •TheHiUer'8  TUe' 
Ot  TkB  OatUmrbwry  Taiet 
Witb'  OofwrMM'Botmm,    In 
St  Jamea'a  8te«el ;  but 


nrobaUy  Bon  Tlneni  in 
BoflMll  Street,  Oovvnt 
Garden,  iemaant,  it 
betnK  ^  fliTOQiite  roaort 
of   vtti    and    men    of 


ToRK  BuiLBivaa,  the 
palace  of  the  Dokea  of 
BQicklngbam 

8it?iiiH,  or  UQUiMj  gold 

Byaantine  eolnate.  4d. 

210B1B.    fiM  Abenoentgaa 
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AUBOBFB  LinUBT,  ZZ 

Arllnffton,  Burl  of,  88S,  6S9,  68S,  006 
ArimXruug,  Sir  Thonuw,  6li|  611 
AnaaslnB,  emploTinsnt  o^  in  Kngland, 

880^606 
Attornoy-OeDenl,  488 
Author,  his  Introduction,  tz ;  interriew 

with  Dr.  "DrnadoMt,  zv ;  penonnl  ap- 

peamnoo,  ZTui 

Batubt,  John,  Biatorif  ^  ik$  Towtr  q^ 
London,  quoted,  618 

Beacon,  Tom,  Ghifflnch'a  groom,  t51, 810 

Birkenhead,  fflir)  John,  quoted,  668 

Black  Fbrt,  lale  of  Man,  118 

Blind  Willie,  aenteneas  of,  668 

Blood,  (Monel,  set  on  Chrletian's  track, 
444 ;  ^ected  ftvm  the  Tower,  471 ;  hia 
NarratiYe,  609 ;  Btelyn'a  notloe  of,  610; 
hiatoiy  of,  618-681 

Bridgenoith,  Alice,  Urth  of,  7;  taken 
charge  of  bj  Lady  Pereril,  8:  ohrla- 
tened,  0;  her  fkttlier'a  delight  in  her, 
14 ;  earned  ofT  by  Deboran,  80 :  nla- 
tiona  with  Jnllan,  186,  181;  daneea 
before  her  Ihtlier.  127;  Tialtedliy  Jnlian, 
186 ;  intermptea  by  her  fctiker,  140 ; 
meeta  JnUaa  at  Goddard  Grovan's 
Stone,  188;  at  Moattxaaate  Han,  978; 
releaaea  Jnllan,  999;  Ohriatkm'a  in- 
trigue againat  her,  818.  889.  848,  488 : 
idaoed  with  Madam  Ohifllncn,  868 ;  ap- 
peani  suddenly  befora  Oharlee  n.,  866 ; 
departs  with  Julian.  879 ;  under  Lady 
Feverirs  care,  668 ;  her  marriage,  666 

Bridgenorth,  Mj^or,  8 :  relationa  with 
the  Fererus,  4 ;  deatn  of  his  wift,  7 ; 
goes  to  Martindale  Outle,  18 ;  oldwts 
to  the  drinking  of  healths,  94; breaks 
upthell»tiYity,89;  meets  the  Oountess 
or  Derby.  44 :  indignation  at  her  ezeeu- 
tion  of  Cuiftian,  68 ;  arrested  by  Lady 
FBYeril'a  ovders,  67 ;  his  escape  dls- 
corered,  66 ;  puriuea  the  countess,  74 ; 
unhoraed  by  fflr  OeolArey,  76 ;  his  letter 
to  laidy  FtoverU,  81 ;  i  erases  Peveril's 
challenge,  94 ;  scene  with  Lady  Pereril 
In  the  arenue,  106:  surprises  Julian 
and  AUoe,  140 ;  cheoas  Deborah'a  toIu- 


Mlity,  140;  hia  tale  of  Whalley,  164: 
interrupts  Julian  and  Alice  at  Goddard 
Ciovan  s  Stone,  189 ;  shot  at  Ij  Julian, 
968;  takes  him  to  Moultraasie  HaU, 
974 ;  conversation  with  him,  986 :  in^ 
terview  with  Christian  about  Alice, 
887 ;  appeaxB  before  the  Peverila,  4M ; 
shows  Julian  the  couTenticle,  480 

Bridgenorth.  Mrs.,  4 ;  death  of,  7 

Bridifisley,  Joe.  horse-dealer,  996 

Bncklngham,  Duchess  of;  6OT 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  his  levee,  895; 
his  talka  with  Jemlngham,  827,  489, 
444;  interviews  with  Christian,  880, 
489 ;  pursues  Alice.  866 ;  York  House. 
481 ;  seta  Colonel  Blood  on  Ohristlan'a 
heels,  444;  visit  to  his  Iklr  captive, 
461 ;  Dickerings  with  Ormond,  469 ;  in- 
stigated to  rebellion  by  Christian,  606 ; 
summoned  to  court,  614;  questiona 
Chifllnch,  686 ;  reception  by  toe  King, 
648;  explanation  to  Charles  XL,  660; 
asks  his  Ibigiveneaa,  661 ;  hia  Ikther-in- 
law,  607 

Buzgess,  Anthony,  164 

'  But  when  ha  came  near,'  461 

OAFTAnr  of  the  Jail,  Newgate,  809 

Oastleton,  Derbydiire,  1 

Gat  and  Fiddle  Inn,  981 

Catherine  (of  Brsguiaal  Queen,  619 

Gavaliera,  roDiokuig  chaiaeter  of.  89, 89, 
684 ;  teeatment  of,  after  the  Beaton- 
tion,61 

Century  White.    8e$  White,  Old  Century 

Chaioner,  dted,  678 ;  quoted,  604 

Chamberlain,  Matt,  966 

Charlea  II.,  personal  description  of,  869 : 
at  Madam  ChliBnch's,  864;  suiprisea 
by  Alice  Bridgenorth  dad  Buckingham, 
866 ;  takes  the  packet,  871 ;  relations 
with  Nell  Owyn,  464,  610 ;  visit  to  the 
Tower.  466;  hia  black  periwig,  612, 
611;  holds  court,  616;  receives  the 
Oountess  of  Derby,  690 ;  Buckingham 
accused  to  him,  627;  reception  of 
Buckingham,  648 ;  pardona  nun,  661 ; 
makea  Fenella  apeak,  668;  baniahes 
Christian,  664 
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CbAQbertt  OUfflnoh't  Freneh  oook,  840 ; 
unboned  by  Imnoe  Oatnun,  828 

Cbifflncb,  at  th«  boBtebry,  840 ;  at  tba 
inn,  806:  betmys  hia  acbemea,  818; 
atopped  by  Jolian,  882 ;  bla  aban  In 
Ghriatian'B  Intrigue,  846;  dJUbrenoea 
with  Madam,  468 ;  Bommona  Backing- 
bam  to  comrt,  614 ;  queatloned  by  him 
on  the  waj,  685 

Ohifflnoh,  Madam,  reodveB  FeneUa  and 
Julian,  866 ;  gonipa  with  Brnpaon,  867 : 
dlfflBrencea  wnh  Cnifflnoh,  468 ;  ignona 
bvtheKlnff,465 

Chrtatlan,  Bdward,  fletltiooa  and  real 
person,  zl,  848,  608 ;  account  of,  170 ; 
at  the  horae-dealer'B,  827 ;  at  the  Cat 
and  Fiddle,  288 ;  atickB  to  Julian,  840 ; 
at  the  hostelry.  840;  at  Moultrassle 
Hall,  881 ;  hia  intrigue  agslnat  Alice 
Bridgenorth,  818,  8^,  848,  488 ;  inter- 
Tiews  with  Buckingham,  880  480 ;  inter- 
view with  Bridgenorth,  887 ;  his  ehaiao- 
ter,  841  '.meeting  with  Julian,  603 ;  In- 
atigates  Buckingham  to  rebellion,  606  ; 
conversation  with  Fenella,  680 ;  before 
Gharles  XL.  668 :  banished,  664 ;  his- 
torical account  oi;  607 

Ohridtlan,  George,  677;  his  petition, 
580 

Christian,  Mrs.,  widow  of  William,  186 

Christian,  William,  atory  of.  z,  60 ;  por- 
tmitof,  120,  591 ;  historical  account  of; 
607 ;  trial  of,  678,  680 ;  last  apeech  of, 
576 ;  lament  over,  570 

Christian  flimilv,  660 

Clegg,  Holdftwt,  miUwright,  81 

Clink,  turnkey,  806,  424 

Coleby,  Mi^or,  480^  407 ;  expires  in  the 
Tower,  400 

Coleman,  256,  004 

Conventicle,  of  religious  fhnatlos,  400 

CoventiT's  Act  480,  000 

Cianbourne,  Sir  Jaapor,  88;  proposea 
*  the  King,'  80 ;  carries  Sir  QeofEbqy's 
challenge  to  Bridgenorth.  04 

Cresswell,  Mother,  ftmerai  oration^ on, 
506)011 

Danoino-oirl.  eale  of,  884,  001 
Dangerfleld,  Ckptaln,  880.  871,  488 
Davenant,  satire  on  ueoflmy  Hudson,  000 
Debbitch.  Deborah,  41 ;  carries  ofT  Alice, 
80;  at  the  Black  Fort,  180 ;  her  reflec- 
tions, 180 ;  her  over-eager  self-defence, 
148;  Incurs  Bridgenortn's  displeasure, 
280;  visit  to  Dame  Bllesmere,  888; 
discharged  by  Bridgenorth,  804  i 
Deemster  or  Dempster,  Isle  of  Man,  671 
Derby,  Charles,  eighth  Barl  o^  118, 678 ; 
his  conversations  with  Julian,  116, 164 ; 
his  levity,  100 
Derby,  Countess  of,  her  religious  fkith, 
xii ;  sudden  appearance,  48 ;  conversa- 
tion with  Lady  Feveril,  46 ;  defence  of 
Ijttham  House,  47;  her  account  of 
Christian,  60 ;  defies  Bridgenorth,  64 ; 
her  flight  ftom  Martindale  Castle,  60 ; 
her 


son's  sisnet,  107;  consults 
Julian,  808;  sends  him  to  London,  806, 


818:  appean  at  cooitk  680;  In  the 

audlence-chambar,  668 
Derby,  James,  seventh  larl  of,  8,48,  606 
Dh6ne,  WiUlam.    Sat  Chiiatlan,Wmiam 
Ditchl^,  Gaflbr,  miner,  808 
Dowlaa,  Dame,  461  ^^ 

Dryaadust,  Dr.,  Prs&torr  Letter  from,  xv 
Dnmmexar,  Dr.,  87 ;  monUsea,  84;ieaUaed 

to  hJa  vioenge,  80 
Dun,  the  hangman,  867,  005 

BuxsMSBa,  Dame,  41,  40 ;  her  report  of 
Deborah,  70;  apite  at  her,  88 ;  vialted 
by  her,  868 

Bmpson,  llagedlet- player,  868;  gossip 
with  Madam  Chifllnch.  867 

Bvelyn.  Memoin,  quoted,  010 

Bveiet^  the  witnesa,  820, 871, 488 

F.AIBFAZ,  QenersL  888.  678 

Fslriea,  Jfanzmen^a  belitf  tn,  606 

lUry.  Julian's  pony,  118, 160 

Fenella,  prototype  of,  xii;  introdnoed, 
106;  tnea  to  stop  Julian,  175;  her 
interest  In  him.  800, 880 ;  guides  him  to 
the  boat,  816 ;  leaps  after  him,  818 ;  12ie 
aUpper'a  aooonnc  of  her,  888;  atopa 
Julian  in  the  Bavoy,  860;  dances 
before  the  King,  868;  at  Madam 
Chifflnoh's,  867 ;  joins  Julian  and  Alice, 
878;  takes  Alioe'a  place,  464;  baulks 
Buckingham,  401  ;  Interview  with 
Christian,  580:  befiore  the  King,  658; 
surprised  into  oetraying  herself;  668 

Fountainhall,  DeeUion$,  quoted,  001 

Fuller'a  Bents,  614,  006,  011 

OAin^asa.    St$  ChristisD,'  Bdward 
Giants,  Geofl^  Hudson  on,  410 
Glossary,  028 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of,  in  Feel  OssUe,  188 
Goddard  Crovan  Stone,  181 
Godfrn^eUr  Bdmondabary,  ftaneral  of, 

Goldsmith,  dted,  006 
Green  Blbbon  Club,  011 
Gwyn,  Nell,  404, 010 

Hasooh  Hall,  Derbyshire,  687 

Hartley,  Nick,  78 

Healths,  drinking  of,  84,  80 

*  Hey  Ibr  cavaliers,'  11 

Hodgson,  Captain,  his  Mimolini  quoted, 
588 

Hodnet  Lihnury,  xx 

HohnPeeL    &cPeelO>sUe 

Horse-raeing,  in  Isle  of  Man,  115, 600 

Hudson,  Sir  GeolBrey,  806,  880 ;  his  ex- 
ploits, 401,  681,1000,  018;  dlsoourses 
on  glanta.  410;  ber<nB  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  476 ;  defends  himself  against 
the  mob,  401;  rebukes  Sir  Geol&ey 
Feveril,  407 ;  leaps  out  of  the  violoncello 
case,  585 ;  denounces  Buckingham, 
580 ;  his  wrath  against  him,  651 

Hume,  Bittory  t^sngland,  quoted,  006 

Hurried  departcue,  456,  010 

Hutchinson,  Bidcrjt  qf  OumXmland,  cited, 
500 
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Indians,  tale  of,  154 
Introduction,  Author's,  is 
IdeofMuL    ;Sm  Man,  Me  of 

Jkhkhib,  Bndkingliam'a  bravo,  881 
jAminghin,  Bockinghain'a  oonfldant,827, 
488,444;  the  Author  on  the  name^  007 

Lathjlm  HouaB,  deftooe  of,  47 
*  Let  God  arise,' 81 
Idverpool,  time  of  tale,  2S5 
Lissie,  dnmb^  zili 
liondcni,  shenflk  o^  688,  611 

MacCullooh.  OuUar,  858,  008 

MacFarlane,  Mrs.,  in  hiding,  685 

Magnus,  Olaus,  dted,  680 

Man,  Isle  of;  during  dTil  wars,  40, 115, 
607,  etc ;  pastimesln,  115, 680 ;  supersti- 
tions, 177,  608,  606 ;  deemster  of,  671 : 
historical  notioss  of;  667, 688 ;  Tlnwald 
Court  687 

Martindale  Ckstle,  8,  5 ;  llMtlyitles  at,  84; 
gilded  chamber,  4S;  Lady  Peveril's 
apartments,  68 ;  the  beacon,  861 ;  the 
name,  687 

Mason.  Captain,  rescue  of;  015 

Maulstatnte^  the  magistrate,  884 

Mauthe  Doog,  legend  of,  210»  608 

Miners  of  the  Peak,  800 

Moultnssie  HaU,  8;  attack  on,  S06 

NswcARxa,  Dneheas  of,  185,  504 
New  Bnghmd,  tale  of;  164 
Newoate  prison,  801 ;  captain  of,  803 
North,  Itoger,  Eacamet^  quoted,  001,  006, 

006, 000,  Oil;  Liva  <^ihe  NorUu,  quoted, 

Oil 

Oathi,  Dr.,  personal  description  of,  880, 
001 ;  gives  evidence  against  the  Fsverlls, 
480,010 

Qrmond,  Duke  of,  400.  400,  528.  588; 
intercedes  fiir  Sir  Geoflzey,  400 ;  Blood's 
attempt  upon,  017 

Ontram,  Lance,  '41 ;  teUs  of  Bridgenorth 
and  Deborsh.  70;  learns  the  tidings, 
901 ;  calls  oai  the  miners,  201 :  tackles 
the  sentinel,  200 ;  takes  service  with 
Julian,  800;  serves  at  the  bar,  800 

Paoks,  in  17th  centnxy,  82,  587 
PeakOastle.    As  Martindale  OMtle 
Peck,  DeHdenOa  CuHon^  quoted,  608,  etc 
Peel  Castle,  100, 102,  602 ;  prison  under, 

602,604 
Peveril,  Julian,  14 ;  reftises  to  leave  Alice, 
48 ;  engsged  as  page  to  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  02, 118 ;  talks  with  Lord  Derby, 
110,  104;  with  Deborah,  120;  his  re- 
lations with  Alice,  126,  181 ;  interview 
with  her,  180 ;  Interrupted  by  Bridge- 
north,  140 ;  difficulty  with  FeneUa,  175 ; 
meets  Alice  at  Goddard  Crovan  Stone, 
182;  taken  to  task  by  Bridgenorth, 
100;  interview  with  FeneUa,  200;  in 
consultation  with  the  countess,  206; 
sent  by  her  to  London,  208,  218; 
his  letter  to   Alice,  200;   safls   for 


Bngland,  210;  at  the  horse-dealer's. 
226 ;  recognises  Ganlesse  at  the  Oat  ana 
Fiddle,  288;  warned  by  Dame  White- 
craft,  880 ;  tries  to  shake  off  Ganlesse, 
240;  at  the  wavslde  hostelry,  240; 
attempts  to  steal  away,  260;  at  the 
Peveril  Arms,  204 ;  tries  to  liberate  his 
ikther,  206 ;  receives  his  blessing,  276 ; 
taken  to  Moultrsssie  Hall,  276;  sees 
Alice  there,  278;  recognises  Ganlesse 
again,  281 ;  conversation  with  Bridge- 
north,  286;  released  by  Alice,  200; 
mediates  with  the  miners,  800 ;  warns 
Bridgenorth  sgainst  Ganlesse,  804 ;  sets 
off  for  London,  806 ;  overhears  ChilDndi 
and  Lord  Seville,  800;  recovers  the 
papers  fhnn  Ghlffinch,  828 ;  accosted  1^ 
FeneUa  In  the  Savoy,  850;  interview 
with  the  King.  862 ;  at  Madam  Ghlf- 
flnch's,  867;  aisoovers  Alice  at  Chlf- 
flnch's,  806 ;  hands  the  packet  to  the 
King,  871 ;  leads  away  AUoe,  878 ;  em- 
banissed  In  FeneUa,  878 ;  combat  with 
Jenkins,  881 ;  misses  Alice.  888 ;  befbre 
Maulstatute,  885:  taken  to  Newgate, 
881;  put  into  ate  GeofRrey  Hudson's 
cell,  800 ;  hears  the  unseen  voice.  400, 
414,  418;  refuses  to  give  up  Alloe^ 
410;  the  note  fh>m  the  unseen  voice, 
428 :  taken  to  the  Tower,  427 ;  recognised 
hy  oiB  mother,  490;  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  476 ;  acquitted,  487 ;  set 
upon  by  the  mob,  480 ;  retreats  Into 
Bridgenorth's  house,  408 ;  reunion  with 
Lady  Peveril,  658;  attends  at  court, 
665;  reftises  to  betray  Bridgenorth, 
567 ;  marriage,  605 

Peveril,  Ladv,  2 ;  befriends  Mrs.  Bridge- 
north,  4 ;  takes  charge  of  Alice,  8 ;  em- 
barrsssed  for  provisions,  18;  meets 
Bridgenorth's  objections,  80;  receives 
the  fnritans,  84;  and  the  GavaUers, 
87 ;  welcomes  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
46 ;  arrests  Bridgenorth,  67 ;  is  told  of 
Deborah's  disappearance,  70;  Bridge- 
north's  letter  to  her,  81 ;  surprised  by 
him  in  the  avenue,  106 ;  sees  Julian 
first  at  Msrtindale  OasUe.  268:  pleads 
tor  him,  272 ;  drops  her  handkerchief 
Ibr  him,  480 ;  reunion  with  Sir  Geoflkey 
and  JuUmi,  668 

Peveril,  Sir  Geofflrey,  4 ;  dsJly  visits  to 
Bridgenori^  0 ;  announces  the  King's 
restoration,  10 ;  returns  to  Martindale 
Osstie.  60;  learns  of  Bridgenorth  s 
behaviour,  64 ;  escorts  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  60 ;  unhorses  Bridgenorth,  74 ; 
his  pum  Ibr  ctmcUlating  him,  86 ;  sends 
Sir  Jasper  Cranboume  to  hun,  04 ;  his 
letter  to  Bridgenorth,  07;  dislike  to 
him,  00,  184 ;  a  prisoner,  267 ;  blesses 
Julian,  275;  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  475;  acquitted,  487;  set  upon 
by  the  mob,  480 ;  retreats  into  Bridge- 
north's  house,  408 ;  reunion  with  Indy 
Peveril,  568 ;  at  court,  666 

Peveril,  William,  1 

Peveril  ofiKe  PeaJCf  the  novel,  iz 

Popish  Flot^  160,  811,  474;  witnesses  of, 


684 


INDEX 


S80,  001;  N«rmtiv68  of,  845,  60S ;  tint 
eheck  to.  811, 605 ;  Hnme  on,  606 

FOrtamoatu,  Ducheas  of,  81S,  816,  606 

PreBbyterian  dorgy,  ^ectkm  of,  87,  688 

ProtestBnt  flan,  887,  606 

PoritenB.  at  llartindale  Chwtle,  90 ;  oimve 
eoDYiviali^  of,  88;  peneeationB  of;  118, 
688;  at  Moultoanltt  HaU,  270,  584 

Raihx,  Dame,  of  the  Peveril  Anna,  864 

Raine,  Roger,  88,  68 

Besalia,  Blood'a  attempt  to  steal,  618 

Reld,  mountebank,  601 

Rochester,  Barl  of,  hla  epitaph  (m  CSiariea 

II.,  812,  606 :  revenge  on  DiTden,  606 
Rowley.    See  Charlea  ll. 
Rozbnigh  Olab,  zz 

St.  JAMn's  Pabx,  London,  851 

Savllle,  Lord,  and  ChiiBiich,  811 

Savoy,  London,  860 

Scott,  Thomas,  on  the  Ide  of  Man,  x 

ScroflKS,  Lord  Chief  Justioe,  477,  608 

aellok,  Cecily,  292,  294 

Settle,  Blkanah,  poet,  899. 606 

Shadwell,  Volunteenf  qnoted,  684 

Shaftesbniy,  Earl  of,  812,  814 

Sherlflh  of  London,  628,  611 

Silk  armonr,  886,  606 

Smith,  Will.    8e$  Chifflnch 

Sodor  Castle.    See  Peel  Castle 

Bolsgraoe,  Nehemiah,  9,  91;  strikes  np 
the  hymn,  81;  qfected,  88;  diaoovm- 
tenances  the  duel,  94 

Spring  and  winter,  mock  contest  be- 
tween. 115,  689 

Stock-Jobbing,  time  of  tale,  449, 609 


Straw,  te&Qie  of  the,  570 
SnperstitionB,  Manx,  177, 598, 606 
Swinton,  Mrs.  Maigarat,  har  atosy,  665 

TnnTBB  of  the  straw,  SlO 

TInwald  0(mrt|  687 

Tqpham,  at  the  hone-dealec'a,  827 ;  at 

Martindale  Osstle,  270 
Tower  of  London,  489 ;  visit  of  Charles 

ILUV466 


's  Plot,  112,  600, 611 


WAiJ>Boir,  DeteriptUm  <if  the  ItU  of  Man, 

quoted.  589.  692,  506-601 
Warwick,  Esii  of;  in  Feel  Outle»  168 
Waiver,  uie  preacmer,  499,  546 
Whalley,  the  legloide,  tale  of,  154,  691 
Whitaker,  Dick,  the  steward,  90 ;  arrests 

Bridgenoith,  67;  listens  to  Onteam's 

story,  70 
White,  Old  Centnry,  28,  584 
Whitecraft),  Dame,  282 ;  warns  JnUan,  280 
Whitecraft,  John,  287 
Whiteloeke,  Lord  Keeper,  24 
WIggan  Lane,  battle  of,  8,  88 
WUdblood.  Dick,  of  the  Dale,  88 
William    the    Conqoeror,    anoertor   of 

PeverlLl 
Win-the-Fight,  attorney,  88, 101 
Wren,  hnnong  the,  lU^  590 

'  Tk  thought  in  the  world,'  268 
York  House,  London,  time  of  the  tale^ 
481 

Zabah.    B»  Fenella 
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